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PEEFACE. 


Few  things  are  more  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  those  interested 
O  in   the   welfare  of  our  country,   than   the  rapid   progress    which 
f^  education  has  made  amongat  the  people  within  the  last  few  years. 
In  the  Memoir  of   Grattau,  prefixed  to  this   volume,  I   bave 

confined  myself  to  indicating  the  growth  of  his  character  and  genius, 

.    to  commenting  on  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  concluding 

■  OS       . 
2    with  a  general  review  of  his  career,  and  Avith  some  plain  remarks 

O    on  the  inestimable   value   of  his  example.     I   might    have  gone 

1^'  seriatim  through  all  the  facts  of  his  life ;  but,  within  the  limited 

space  assigned   to  me,  there  would  have  been  room  for  scarcely 

more  than  a  meagre  abridgment  of  his  biography.     The  couise  I 

have  adopted  seemed  to  be  more  useful. 

This  edition  having  been  designed  for  the  public,  and  not  for 

students  of  oratoiy,  I  have  refrained  from  extended  criticism  on 

Grattan's   eloquence.     The  topic    has   been   treated    of  by    Lord 

Brougham,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  the  Inlp 

<":?:/  .,..2  O- 


>  e. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Chief  Justice  Bushe,  "William  Taylor  (of  Norwich),  and  by  a  host 
of  other  eminent  persons.  Upon  a  critical  subject  sj  beaten  it 
would  be  impossible  to  giwv  a  blade  of  fresh  thought.  In  the 
following  Memoir,  therefore,  I  have  principally  regarded  the  man 
and  his  life,  rather  than  the  orator  and  his  style. 

The  valuable  edition  of  G  rattan's  Speeches  (published  by  his  son 
in  1822)  has  long  since  been  out  of  print.  It  was  very  carefully 
edited,  and  I  have  freely  availed  myself  of  some  of  Mr.  H.  Grattan's 
prefatory  notes.  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  that 
gentleman's  interesting  life  of  his  parent;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  views  are  not  exactly  in  concurrence.  In  reverence  for  his 
father's  memory,  however,  I  believe  all  rational  Irishmen  of  every 
party  have  Icug  siaee  been  agreed. 
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or 


HENRY   GRATTAN. 


Fkw  things  in  the  perusal  of  history  are  more  striking  than  the  total  dissimi- 
'arity  in  character  of  ages  that  closely  succeed  each  other.  In  one  countrj- 
«\id  within  the  space  of  a  single  century,  it  is  possible  to  observe  a  remarKabie 
contrast  between  the  successive  passions  and  prejudices,  tastes  and  manners  of 
the  same  people.  The  English  of  the  times  of  James  the  First  and  Lord  Bacon, 
were  as  unlike  their  countrymen  in  the  da3's  of  Cromwell  and  Milton,  as  these 
■5gain  were  totally  dissimilar  from  the  contemporaries  of  King  William  and 
John  Locke.  So  also  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
age  of  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  era  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  was  as  marked 
as  the  difference  in  Irish  politics  between  the  days  of  Swift  and  those  of  Flooi> 
— between  the  times  of  Grattan  and  those  of  O'Connell. 

When,  therefore,  we  examine  the  character  of  any  public  man,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  consider  closely  the  nature  of  that  society  in  which  he 
existed,  and  the  influence  of  the  passions  of  his  age.  A  political  leader  is  not 
like  the  poet  or  philosopher,  who  lead  isolated  lives,  remote  from  the  passions 
of  their  contemporaries.  The  existence  of  a  public  man  is  necessarily  blended 
with  that  of  the  community  at  large;  between  him  and  the  people  around  him 
there  is  an  active  reciprocating  influence,  which  is  influential  on  the  character 
of  the  leader  as  well  as  his  followers.  Of  course,  the  really  great  public  man  is 
not  the  creature  of  his  own  times.  If  he  were,  his  life  would  hardly  be  worth 
studying:  but  neither  can  he  have  a  character  totally  at  variance  with  that  o' 
his  contemporaries.  His  life  is  a  compromise  between  his  own  individuality 
and  that  of  the  public  whom  he  strives  to  govern  and  direct.  In  proportion  ac 
he  syrnpathizes  with  the  aspirations  of  his  own  times,  does  he  obtain  present 
and  popular  authority;  in  the  same  degree  as  he  rises  superior  to  the  transient 
prejudices  of  his  age,  and  guides  his  course  by  general  principles  and  exalteJ 
views,  will  he  obtain  posthum.ous  fame.  And  in  apprehending  with  intuition 
the  exact  confines  between  theory  and  practice,  between  the  far-sighted  riewe 
uhich  reach  to  posterity,  and  those  which  regard  the  pressing  claims  of  the 
passing  hour,  may  be  said  to  consist  the  art  of  all  great  and  genuine  statefi- 
maiiship,  as  distinguished  from  the  charlatanism,  which,  grovelling  in  the  pre- 
~>ft.  is  siirp  to  vncpt  with  the  contemptuous  oblivion  of  future  agei. 
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It  will  be  particularly  necessary  to  Keep   these  considerations  in  mind  v  ben 
*re  are  estimatiDg  the  character  of  the  illustrious  subject  of  the  present  memoir 

Hemry  Grattan,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1746.  His  fathei , 
James  Grattan,  was  for  many  years  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  represented  tiie 
cit}' in  Parliament  from  17(51  to  1766.  His  family  was  eminent  and  respec- 
table, and  more  than  one  of  its  members  was  held  in  high  regard  bv  Dean  Swift. 
The  mother  of  Henry  Grattan  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Marlav; 
and  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  (as  in  the  case  of  other  celebrated  men) 
it  was  to  his  mother  that  our  great  patriot  was  indebted  for  his  natural  genius. 
The  family  of  Marlay  claims  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  De  Merlys  of  Normandv; 
and  if  their  physical  appearance  were  admitted  as  evidence  in  support  of  the 
pedigree  they  exhibit,  it  would  be  readily  conceded  that  the  Marlays  were 
Norman  in  their  origin.  The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  v/as  Sir  John 
Marlay,  one  of  the  Royalists  of  1640,  and  a  distinguished  ofHcer  amongst  the 
Cavaliers.  His  son  Anthony  was  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  regiment  in 
1667,  and  settled  in  Ireland,  where  his  grandson  Thomas  rose  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
'/ice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  literary  accomplish- 
ments. He  prided  himself  on  being  an  expert  swordsman,  and  a  very  droll 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  his  having  run  an  opponent  through  the  body  with  a 
long  sword,  on  which  were  stamped  the  Twelve  Apostles!  The  wound  was  not 
mortal;  and  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  a  man  of  humour,  remarked  that  his 
adversary  had  "got  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  that  f/ie  fweU'ehml 
allowed  him  to  escape!" 

Chief  Justice  Marlay  had  several  children,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was 
Colonel  Marlay,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Minden.  He  wa.i 
held  in  the  highest  respect  by  his  celebrated  nephew,  who  had  recourse  to  his 
advice  on  more  than  one  trying  occasion.  Another  son  of  the  Chief  Justice 
was  Richard  Marlay,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Waterford.  He  was  a  man  of  livclv 
mind  and  genial  character.  His  intellect  was  highly  cultivated,  and  he  wjk 
held  in  deserved  esteem  by  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  few  fanulies  in  Ireland 
could  boast  of  a  greater  union  of  talent,  learning,  and  virtue,  than  were  to  bo 
found  in  theiMarlays. 

Young  Grattan  was  sent  to  school  to  one  Ball,  who  lived  in  Great  Shis 
Street.  At  his  very  first  school  he  gave  a  striking  indication  of  the  nativo 
energy  of  his  character.  On  his  master  having  subjected  him  to  a  degrading 
punishment,  which  he  did  not  merit,  the  boy  was  so  outraged  that  he  insisted 
on  his  father  sending  him  to  another  school:  he  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Young's 
in  Abbey  Street,  where  Anthony  IMalone  and  Ilussey  Burgh  had  been  educated. 
At  this  latter  school  he  was  held  t<<  be  a  boy  of  great  spirit,  and  in  after  tiine- 
his  schoolfellows  loved  to  dilate  upon  the  early  development  of  hi.s  fine  character 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  seized  with  severe  illness,  which  repeatedly 
returned  to  liim  at  the  most  rritic-d  periods  of  Ins  life.  His  phj'sical  organization 
bore  little  proportion  to  the  remarkable  ardour  of  his  tempei  anient.  His  body 
was  rather  a  frail  tenement  for  a  spirit  so  eminently  aspiring. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  his  uncle.  Colonel  Marlay,  appears  to  have  discerned 
the  cbaracler  of  his  young  nephew.  In  their  correspondence  the  Colonti 
iiddresses  Grattan  in  a  tone  more  suited  to  a  grown  man  than  a  forward  youtii. 
In  the  year  17<]1\  Grattan  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  wliarti  be  became 
Hfonaintod  with  John  Foster  (afterwards  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  repieseuutive  of  the  high  Protest  ant  National  Tarty').  Roti°rt  (after- 
wards Judgi;  Day,  auJ  John  t'ltzgibbon,  aJter;vs/(i?  liarl  oi  Clare. 
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His  moRt  intimate  companion  was  young  Broome,  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  University.  Their  friendship  seemed  to  have  been  based  upon  a  community 
of  taste  and  feeling.  They  had  a  strong  love  of  poetry  and  runil  scenery,  and 
a  decided  taste  for  literature.  It  was  odd  enough  tliat  Broome  was  a  military 
man  ;  he  was  a  cornet  of  horse  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  young 
Grattan.  The  two  friends  became  Voluminous  correspondents  ;  and  the  letters 
of  young  Grattan  to  Broome  are  remarkably  suggestive  of  the  writer's  cha- 
racter, and  require  particular  notice. 

Through  all  those  letters,  written  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  traces  ot 
the  same  style  as  that  which  he  preserved  through  life  are  visible.  In  tone 
rather  affected,  they  are  uniformly  artificial  in  their  composition ;  they  abouno 
in  expressions  often  incorrect,  but  often  most  forcible,  and  even  picturesque. 
They  are  all  formed  on  the  model  of  style  set  by  the  letters  of  Pope,  whose  genius 
was  much  admired  by  Grattan.  It  may  be  needless  to  remind  the  reader  thaf 
in  1765  (when  we  get  the  first  samples  of  Grattan's  style)  Pope  was  regardeu 
as  (he  poet.  Polished,  clear,  and  artificial — seldom  abandoned  to  enthusiasm -^ 
exhibiting  more  care  in  finishing,  than  genius  in  inventing;  sceptical  without 
impiety— and  caustic  without  coarseness — the  poetry  of  Pope,  the  bard  of  pru- 
dence, possessed  a  soit  of  complexional  resemblance  to  the  character  of  EnglisU 
society  during  the  latter  part  of  the  lifetime,  and  for  twenty  years  subsequent 
[u  the  death,  of  the  author  of  the  "Essay  on  Man".  It  was  an  age  of  modish 
(own-bred  philosophy;  of  manners  elaborately  artificial;  of  a  certain  conven' 
tional  elegance,  which  was  constantly  aspiring  after  the  Beautiful  in  taste,  ant 
as  constantly  violating  in  practice  the  principles  of  natural  grace.  It  was  aK 
age  of  the  Theatre — but  the  Drama  was  indebted  to  incomparable  actors  rather 
than  to  original  authors  for  support.  It  was  Garrick,  and  not  Shakspeare,  who 
obtained  the  admiration  of  the  town ;  and  the  IMacklins,  Mossops,  Quins,  were 
more  thought  of  by  an  elegantly  finical  public,  than  the  Massingers,  Ben 
Jonsons,  and  Shirleys  of  the  old  English  Drar-ia.  The  manners  of  the  time 
were  favourable  to  luxury  rather  than  to  enjoyment.  The  fine  gentleman  of 
that  day  aspired  to  an  artistic  refinement  of  manner,  but  never  thought  ol 
attaining  ease.  The  woman  of  fashion  was  all  powder  and  toupee — hoops  and 
hign-heeled  shoes.  Everything  was  modish,  artificial,  and  unreal.  Even  the 
pulpit  partook  of  that  character.  The  great  divines  of  England  were  extinct, 
and  a  race  of  petit  inaitre  prelates,  of  neat,  shallow,  sparkling,  superficial 
preachers,  occupied  the  places  of  the  Barrows  and  Tillotsons  of  former  times. 
The  genteel  had  prevailed  over  the  grand;  the  elegantly  small  was  everywhere 
visible;  and  the  sublime  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  English  life,  save  in  one 
conspicuous  instance — the  great  Lord  Chatham,  whose  grandeur  was  heightened 
\}y  contrast  with  the  petty  objects  around  him ;  like  a  forest  tree  amidst  the 
shrubs  of  a  trim  suburban  garden. 

The  character  of  that  age  (between  the  close  of  the  Jacobite  contest  and  the 
American  Revolution)  had  considerable  effect  on  the  mind  and  style  of  Grattan. 
ks  effects  on  the  development  of  his  genius  were  decidedly  injurious.  The 
young  orator  was  naturally  given  to  emotion  ;  his  cast  of  mind  was  melancholy 
poetical,  and  rather  vague ;  he  was  besides  eager,  passionate,  and  withal  reflec- 
tive in  his  habits.  He  loved  others  intenseh',  and  the  warmth  of  his  friendship 
waj  universally  reciprocated.  He  delighted  in  wandering  in  the  open  country, 
and  h\»  love  of  rural  scenery  had  the  nature  of  a  passion.  He  was  also  fitful, 
rather  wayward,  and  subject  to  abrupt  transition  of  feelings.  On  the  whole, 
tlie  poetical  element  largely  entered  into  his  composition. 

But  never  was  Ibere  an  age  less  favourable  to  tho  poetical  spirit  than  the 
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period  (17G6)  when  Grattan  was  aitaining  to  manhood.  Yet  it  so  haf.pene'l 
that  the  times  influenced  Grattan's  mind,  and  accordingly  we  finil  that  he  re- 
st:-ained  the  expression  of  his  natural  emotions;  became  modish,  affected, 
and  finical;  gave  up  racy  originality  for  striking  aflSsctation,  and  tortured  hia 
powerful  genius  into  the  pa.nful  adoption  of  unnecessary  epigrams  and  fantas- 
tical antithesis.  But  his  genius  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  the  artificial  culture 
on  false  principles  which  would  have  destroyed  an  ordinary  mind,  was  only  able 
to  spoil  but  not  to  smother  Grattan's  splendid  powers. 

Ou  a  cool  and  critical  contemplation  of  his  oripiual  mind  and  charater,  it 
may  be  fearlessly  asserted  that  he  was  far  more  a  pout  than  an  orator  or  states- 
man. It  is  confessedly  admitted  on  all  sides  that  'he  is  the  most  poetical  of 
orators,  ancient  or  modern.  Nor  does  his  failure  in  the  poems  he  wrote  contra- 
dict in  any  degree  the  theory  now  put  forward,  namely,  that  Grattan  is  to  be 
considered  rather  as  the  poet  of  Irish  political  passion  and  national  ambition, 
than  as  ihe  statesman  expounding  her  wants,  and  providing  for  her  necessities. 
It  will  bo  found  that  the  facts  of  his  life  and  the  subsequent  character  of  his 
eloquence,  go  far  to  corroborate  this  mode  of  estimating  his  character. 

In  1707  he  became  a  niemaer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  repaired  to  London 
during  the  period  required  for  eating  his  way  to  the  Bar.  When  he  arrived  in 
London,  it  was  but  natural  that  so  susceptible  a  mind  would  have  partaken  o' 
whatever  was  most  exciting  in  its  nature,  and  accordingly  politics  soon  aroused 
him.  His  glowing  intensity  of  mind  found  an  object  for  admiration  in  Lorti 
Chatham,  who  was  the  idol  of  Grattan.  The  commanding  powers  of  Chatham 
— his  vast  moral  influence — his  vivid,  electrical  eloquence — all  these  combined 
with  his  brilliant  deportment  to  fascinate  the  young  Irishman,  who  became  aii 
habitual  attendant  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  sister  -vrhom  be  passionately  loved,  drove  him  from 
London,  and  in  conjunction  witk  his  friend,   Robert  Day,  he  took  a  house  ia 
Windsor  Forest.     Here  he  led  a  desultory  life,   more  congenial  with  the  un- 
settled reverie  of  a  poetical  mind,  than  with  the  hard  ambition  of  a  politician. 
His  ways  it  must  be  admitted  were  rather  eccentric.     The  common  part  of  man- 
kind would  have  believed  him  out  of  his  senses.     He   spent   whole   niglits 
rambling  about  the  forest;  and  delighted  to  lose  himself  in  the  thickest  plan- 
tations.    The  scenery  bad  all  the  charms  of  poetical  association,  besides  its  own 
natural  beauties,  to  engage  the  cultivated  mind  and  impassioned  nature  of 
young  Grattan.     He  seems  to  have  iutensely  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  wandering 
by  himself  tlirougli  the  forest  on  the  moonlight  nights;  now  startling  a  herd 
)t'  deer  from  their  bed  of  fern,  or  anon  losing  himself  in  some  shadowy  thicket. 
During  these  poetical  rambles,  his  mind  wc  may  be  well  assured  was  not  idle, 
and  the  habit  of  indulging  in  poetical  sensations  may  be  said  to  have  coloured 
his  whole  existence.     If  he  had  in  those  days  bravely  relied  upon  nature  and 
given  us  his  own  sympathy  with  her  charms,  the  world  might  have  had  some 
fine  poetry.     But  the  moment  he  came  to  write  verse,  he  only  could  see  with 
the  eyes  of  "  Mr   Pope".      With  an  impetuous  temperament  and  ardent  imagi 
nation,  he  chose  for  his  model  a  poet,  whose  style,  admirably  suited  for  a  minc'^ 
oT  keen   social   perception,  was  little  suited    for   the  rapturous  expression  ol 
exquisite  emotion.     Instead  of  choosing  a  model  congenial  with  his  own  mind, 
he  selected  one  adapted  for  a  totally  diflerent  nature,  and  soon  became  disgusted 
with  his  attempts.    He  says  of  the  productions  of  his  muse — "that  they  are  the 
efforts  of  her  mind  rather  than  the  nature  of  it".     But  in  truth,  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  has  often  been  destroyed  by  the  adoption  of  uncongenial  moLl"»fi. 
Dryden  would  not   be  remembered  by  posterity,  if  he  had  cou^iuued  to  writ* 
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rhyming  tragedies  on  the  French  models ;  and  would  Walter  Scott  ever  have 
been  known,  if,  instead  of  pouring  forlli  his  inspiration  in  the  picturesque  t'otir. 
of  the  ancient  ballad,  he  had  written  upon  a  severely  dramatic  model  ? 

During  his  occasional  residence  in  London,  Grattan's  mind  was  a  good  deal 
unsettled.  He  did  not  appear  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  social  character 
of  the  metropolis  Although  very  far  from  being  a  "puritan"  in  his  habits,  he 
-was  (unlike  most  Irishman)  not  given  to  conviviality.  His  existence  was  com- 
paratively isolated ;  nor  did  he  show  any  decided  inclination  to  mingle  with 
much  company.  In  those  times,  society  was  more  open  to  strangers  than  it  is 
at  present.  Clubs  were  not  established,  and  the  men  of  letters — the  actors — 
the  gay  and  clever  loungers  upon  town — were  all  to  be  met  with  at  the 
fashionable  taverns.  The  Grecian  Coffee-house  was  at  that  time  the  favourite 
lounge  for  young  Irishmen.  But  though  Grattan  occasionally  visited  it,  he  was 
not  one  of  its  habitual  frequenters.  He  had  an  early  rencontre  there  with  the 
odious  Duigenan.  That  person,  on  his  first  introduction  to  young  Grattan, 
like  a  mean  varlet  thought  that  servility  would  ingratiate  him  with  his  new 
acquaintance.  It  so  chanced  that  Recorder  Grattan  and  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Lucas  were  political  foes;  and  accordingly  the  sycophant  Duigenan  launched 
into  vituperation  of  Lucas.  But  Grattan,  to  Duigenan's  surprise,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  popular  champion  with  considerable  warmth.  High  words  ensued, 
and  Robert  Day  was  apprehensive  of  a  quarrel  on  the  spot.  In  the  evening  Grattaix 
again  repaired  to  the  Grecian  with  a  long  sword  by  Ins  side ;  but  Duigenan  did 
not  appear,  though  he  wrote  a  comic  poem  on  Grattan's  droll  appearance  upon 
that  occasion. 

Of  Grattan's  habit  of  declaiming  to  himself  numerous  stories  are  preserved. 
His  'landlady  in  London  wrote  to  his  friends  requesting  that  he  should  be 
removed,  as  he  was  always  pacing  her  garden,  addressing  some  person  whom  he 
called  "Mr.  Sneaker",  and  she  was  in  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  her  lodger! 
Judge  Day  records  an  anecdote  of  Grattan's  having  in  one  of  his  moonlight 
rambles  in  Windsor  Forest,  stopped  at  a  gibbet,  whose  chains  he  apostrophized 
m  his  usual  animated  strain.  He  was  suddenly  ta|)ped  upon  his  shoulder,  by  a 
verj'  prosaic  personage,  who  inquired,  "How  the  Devil  did  you  get  down?" 

In  1768,  Grattan's  eldest  sister  was  married  to  Mr.  Gervase  Parker  Bushe 
and  a  very  brilliant  circle  of  society  was  thereby  opened  to  the  young  Templar. 
The  county  of  Kilkenny  was  then  inhabited  by  a  very  gay  and  spirited  gentry, 
characterized  not  merely  by  their  love  of  sport,  but  of  refined  and  elegant  i)lea- 
sures.  Private  theatricals  were  maintained  amongst  them  with  considerable 
spirit,  and  foremost  in  that  joyous  company  was  Henry  Flood,  with  whom 
Grattan  then  for  the  first  time  made  acquaintance.  For  the  next  four  or  five 
years  of  his  life  he  led  a  very  gay  existence,  and  was  a  member  of  the  most 
brilliant  circles  of  Irish  society.  He  was  naturally,  like  all  Irishmen,  very  fond 
of  the  theatre,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  private  theatricals  of' those 
days.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well  adapted  to"-  histrionic  excellence. 
His  manner  was  abrupt  and  violent;  his  nature  too  vehement  and  not  suffi- 
ciently mercurial ;  his  delivery  disagreeable  from  a  redundancy  of  uncouth  ge» 
tures ;  and  his  voice  without  agreeable  modulation.  Indeed,  from  his  actnig, 
DO  one  would  have  augured  the  presence  of  an  orator.  But  Grattan  was  more 
deficient  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  public  speaking  man  any  orator  of  his  atre. 
In  1774,  at  Marlay,  the  seat  of  the  La  Touche  family,  he  acted  in  the  Mask 
of  Comus,  in  company  with  Hussey  Burgh,  Gervase  Bushe,  and  siventeen  (/) 
La  Touches.  The  epilogue,  spoken  by  Miss  La  Touche,  afterwards  Countess  o, 
Lanesborough  (so  celebrated  for  her  beauty),  was  written  by  Grattan,  ar" 
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exhibits  more  social  liveliness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tone  ol 
his  mind.     It  contains  some  very  nervous  couplets: — 

But  why  choose  Comus?     Comus  won't  go  down; 
Milton,  good  creature !  never  knew  the  town. 
Better  a  sentimental  comedy, 
That  leads  the  soul  unconsciously  astray — 
W'liere,  about  good,  fierce  rakes  are  always  ranting, 
jind  font/,  frail  woman  so  divinelif  canting — 
And  street,  sad  dialogue,  with  feeling  nice, 
Gives  flavour  and  variety  to  vice ! 

The  state  of  Grattan's  mind  during  the  first  years  of  his  manhood,  may  be 
imagined  from  one  of  his  early  letters  to  his  friend  Broome.  He  writes  o, 
himself  in  the  following  terms :  "  A  breast  the  slave  of  a  thousand  discordant 
passions;  now  intoxicated  with  company — now  saddening  in  solitude;  some- 
times disturbed  with  hope — sometimes  depressed  with  despair,  and  equally 
ravaged  witli  each  ;  disgusted  often,  and  often  precipitately  enamoured — all  this 
'makes  me  poor  in  my  own  esteem". 

From  the  time  that  he  had  first  become  a  Templar,  up  to  his  thirtieth  year 
lie  lived  a  great  deal  in  London  :  and  as  he  increased  in  years,  he  appears  to 
have  acquired  considerable  relish  for  the  public  amusements  of  the  metropolis 
he  was  naturally  fond  of  music,  and  his  ear  was  most  susceptible  to  the  beautj 
of  cadence.  The  Italian  Opera  was  one  of  his  great  enjoyments ;  and  when- 
ever he  was  not  indulging  in  meditation,  he  was  either  listening  to  some  Italian 
(.yreu,  or  intently  watching  the  course  of  politics  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  In  fact,  with  all  his  moodiness  and  wayward  impulses,  he  appears 
to  have  led  a  most  delightful  existence,  and  gradually  to  have  become  a  niort 
brilliaat  and  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  one  who  had  lived  in  self-imposed  .seclusion.  His  acquaintances  might 
have  taken  him  for  an  idle  man,  but  the  "  strenua  inertia^'  of  Grattan  was  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  habitual  indolence  of  a  loitering  dandy.  He  read 
many  of  the  first-rate  authors  with  attention,  and  the  text  writers  on  politics 
appear  to  have  been  studied  by  him  with  much  care.  By  study  and  observa- 
tion he  became  well  qualitied  to  offer  an  opinion  in  grave  matters,  his  discern- 
ment of  character  was  generally  correct,  and  his  descriptions  of  men  and  things 
we'-e  vivid  and  characteristic,  though  tinged  witli  his  singular  uiaiuierism. 
The  reader  mus',  be  referred  to  his  correspondence  with  Broome  and  others,  for 
many  suggestive  traits  of  his  character. 

Few  circumstances,  liowever,  liad  more  effect  on  the  life  of  Grattan,  than  his 
close  intimacy  with  the  famous  llenrj-  Flood.  It  will  be  necessary  to  mark 
this  acquaintance,  which  was  attended  with  verj'  im[)ortant  results. 

In  the  year  1770,  and  thereabouts,  Flood  was  unquestionably  the  first  man 
in  Ireland,  possessed  of  public  fame.  By  birth  and  property  he  was  aiiiongsf 
the  first  Irish  Commoners,  and  by  character  he  was  raised  above  tliem  all.  H? 
may  have  had  his  etjuals  in  talent,  but  there  was,  from  his  first  entrance  to 
public  life,  a  decided  moral  purpose  in  Henr}'  Flood.  He  was  bold,  intractable, 
auiitare;  ambitious  both  of  power  and  popularity,  and  tb(jugh  '"a  candidate  for 
contradictory  honours",  in  the  main  he  contrived  to  make  his  persoijul  aiMbitioa 
Bubservjf  nt  to  his  patriotic  purjioses.  He  was  the  first  Irishman  who  obtained 
a  reputr.tion  as  a  great  parliamentary  leader.  In  mere  dt'liatiug  talent  h-  wa? 
e(]uall(id,  if  not  surpassed,  by  John   Ilely  llutcliiiisoii ;   but  this  latter  persoc 
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w.tii  all  his  accomplbniueuis,  was  a  mere  conveiiti(j«ali6t — a  courtier  by  hij 
loates,  and  a  waiter  on  Providence  by  profession.  Flood  M'as.  however,  a  m-in 
remarkable  for  mucii  moral  enthusiasm  and  ardent  attachment  to  Ireluui 
Throughout  all  his  life  he  laboured  to  raise  his  native  land. 

Intimacy  v/ith  such  a  man  as  Flood  produced  great  effect  on  Grattart. 
Previously  he  had  been  merely  a  lounging  ]jolitician — a  virfiiaso  in  matters  lA 
state  importance.  He  had  surveyed  public  questions  from  too  remote  a 
position,  to  share  in  their  excitement;  but  he  appears  to  have  become  an 
.  eager  politician  from  his  intercourse  with  Flood.  The  brilliant  success  which 
Flood  had  obtained  as  a  public  speaker,  joined  with  his  popidarity  and  fame, 
naturally  had  effect  on  dattan,  w^ho  had  been  distinguished  by  Flood  in  social 
intercourse  with  a  most  marked  complimentary  attention.  They  read  together 
n  n'reat  deal ;  declnimed  with  each  other,  and  acted  in  the  same  plays.  ]n 
short,  their  personal  friendship  soon  ripened  into  political  sympathy. 

In  this  brief  memoir  the  writer  cannot  diverge  into  a  general  narrative  of  the 
Irish  politics  of  the  last  century ;  yet,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understand  the 
lareer  of  Grattan  without  comprehending  the  state  of  politics  when  he  entered 
Bpon  the  public  stage.  Hence,  a  few  additional  words  upon  Heury  Flood  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

In  the  progress  of  Irish  Protestant  Nationality,  or  Irish  Legislative  Inde 
pendence,  five  persons  chiefly  attract  the  notice  of  the  political  hi'=*orian.  Th^ist 
we,  first,  ]\Iolyneax,  who,  in  his  "Case  of  Ireland",  inipeat_ut!d  the  legal 
fdthority  of  British  Legislative  power  in  Ireland  ;  secondly,  Sivift,  who  created 
an  Irish  feeling  amongst  the  English  interest  planted  in  Ireland,  and  by  Lis 
mingled  wit,  public  spirit,  and  literary  talents,  diffused  Irish  sentiments , 
thirdly,  Doctor  Lucas,  who,  imbibing  the  sentiments  of  Swift,  pra<;ti<\'>lly 
asserted  and  maintained  the  legal  principles  of  Molyneux ;  fourthly,  Henrv 
■"r  Flood,  who  first  raised  an  Irish  political  party,  on  principles  analogous  to  tho»<j 
on  which  the  rival  parties  in  England  have  been  founded ;  and  lastly,  Hem  7 
Grattan,  the  most  splendid  and  dazzling,  though  some  have  thought,  not  the 
most  politically  effective  of  them  all. 

Of  Molyneux  and  Swift  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Of  the  importance  of  Lucas 
W  Irish  politics,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  after  having  maintained  the  principles  oi 
Irish  Independence,  he  was  prosecuted  by  government,  and  compelled  to  quit 
Ireland,  after  which  the  House  of  Commons  voted  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  The  great  Johnson  honoured  him  after  the  following  fashion,  ia  a 
review  of  some  medical  publications  of  Lucas:  "The  Irish  ministers  drove  him 
from  his  native  country  by  a  proclamation,  in  wliich  they  charged  him  with 
crimes  which  tliey  never  i.ntended  to  be  called  to  the  proof,  and  oppressed  him 
by  methods  equally  irresistible  by  guilt  and  innocence.  Let  the  man  thus 
driven  into  exile  for  having  been  the  friend  of  his  country,  be  received  in  every 
other  place  as  a  conferrer  of  liberty  ;  and  let  the  tools  of  power  be  taught  in 
time,  that  they  may  rob,  but  cannot  impoverisli". 

The  first  movement  measure  which  gradually  led  to  Irish  Indi'pendenco,  wrt< 
the  Octennial  Bill  of  1768,  and  the  original  steps  which  led  to  that  measure 
wfre,  in  the  opinion  c' Lord  Chavk-mout,  due  to  the  influence  of  Lucas.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  "  he  raised  l)is  voice  when  all  around  was  desolation  and 
silence.  He  began  with  a  corporation,  and  he  ended  with  a  kingdom".  So  mad 
for  the  influence  on  politics  whicli  a  virtuous  and  courageous  citizen  can  obtain. 

Flood's  great  public  effect  on  Irish  politics  was  from  1761  to  1770 — during 
tho  successive  Yiceroyjilties  of  Lords  Halifa.x,  Northumberland,  WejTnouth,  and 
Townsbsnd.      \n  those  times  he  raised  a  powerful  opposition  party — a  sort  of 
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uatioual  opposition,  intended  as  a  Lasting  depository  of  fixed  puWicprincipIeg 
— which  "  should  not  fluctuate  with  the  intrigues  of  the  court  nor  with  capri- 
cious fashions  am  jugst  the  people''.  Previously,  the  British  minister  had 
been  encoiuitered  in  Ireland  by  a  desultory  opposition.  The  technical  hos- 
tihtv  of  a  Molyneux  he  did  not  fear,  and  the  ))owers  of  a  Swift  could  not  be 
tianded  down  to  posterity,  with  his  jirinciples.  Theorderto  whiehthe  Lucases 
belonged  necessarily  cramped  the  extent  of  their  social  import;i,nce,  though  it 
could  not  forbid  the  exercise  of  their  abilities.  And  the  opposition  offered  to 
government  by  the  Boyles,  Ponsonbies,  and  Fitzgeralds,  was  of  a  personal 
character  and  not  of  a  public  importance  ;  in  objects  factious,  and  in  re- 
sults futile. 

But  Henry  Flood  la  d  the  basis  in  Ireland  for  a  hereditary  parliamentary 
opposition.  He  may  have  been  very  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles — 
that  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  but  it  is  matter  of  certainty  that  he  founded  an 
enduring  Irish  party,  which,  aided  by  events  and  the  genius  and  patriotism 
of  Grattan,  obtained  the  legislative  freedom  of  Ireland.  Flood  rallied  to  his 
political  standard  some  of  the  first  commoners  in  the  country.  He  gave  to  his 
principles  the  advantage  of  aristocratic  support.  He  proposed  broad  measures, 
in  which  all  the  public  took  interest,  and  labouring  to  make  parliament  tell 
upon  the  nation,he  also  sought  out  of  doors  to  make  popular  influence  react 
on  the  House  of  Commons.  If  Lucas  had  the  merit  of  starting  the  claim  of  au 
Octennial  Bill,  Flood  had  the  honour  of  advocating  it  with  great  oratorical 
power,  and  of  wriDging  it  from  the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend  in 
1768.  On  two  other  public  subjects  of  first-rate  importance,  he  was  strenu- 
ous, able,  and  convincing.  These  were — the  permanent  erection  of  a  consti- 
tutional military  force  in  addition  to  the  standing  army — a  kind  of  national 
militia;  and  the  third  subject  to  which  he  applied  himself  was  the  exvositiou 
of  the  law  of  Poyning,  on  which  he  maintained  the  principles  of  Molyneux. 
These  questions  were  treated  by  Flood  with  great  ability  ;  and  he  ac- 
quired considerable  popularity  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Town- 
shend Viceroyalty.  But,  in  the  succeeding  Harcourt  Viceroyalty,  Flood, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  party,  consented  to  accept  a  Vice-treasurership,  one 
of  the  principal  State  Offices  at  that  time  existing  in  Ireland.  He  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  many  of  his  friends  ;  that  they  had 
deserted  him  in  his  most  imi)ortant  movements  ;  and  roundly  asserted  that 
he  could  serve  his  country  moi'e  effectually  in  otiice  than  out  of  ib.  lie 
mamtained  that  the  Irish  patriots  could  do  nothing  without  power — that 
power  in  Ireland  depended  on  office,  because  the  influence  of  the  crown 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  oppose  it  effectually,  and  the  only 
way  to  serve  the  country  was  in  office.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Har- 
court Administration  \vas  a  very  different  one  from  Lord  Townshend's— -ami 
that  Flood  ;u,>()ears  to  have  made  liis  office  useful  to  the  public.  Posterity 
has  acquitted  him  of  having  acted  from  mean  or  paltry  niot.ves. 

A  constructive  view  has  frequently  been  taken  of  Flood's  career,  in 
which  it  has  been  dexterously  urged  that  the  honour  of  the  Eevolution  of 
1782  belongs  as  much  to  Flood  as  to  Grattan.  But  such  an  opinion,  how- 
ever ingeniously  supported,  is  preposterous.  A  Revolution  of  that  nature 
:!ouId  not  be  conducted  by  one  man,  and  its  honour  carried  off  by  another, 
in  the  face  of  a  whole  nation.  The  voice  of  that  age — the  tradition  of  {K)S- 
terity — and  historical  examination  of  the  j)eriod — all  concur  in  indicating 
-  Grattan  as  the  man  of  1782.  Nevertheless,  it  is  matter  of  certainty,  that 
Flood  produced  vast  political  effect  in  favour  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
entrance  of  Grattan  into  parliament.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
ihe  great  success  which  Flood  obtained  in  working  the  Irish  cause,  ia"'- 
iut.-*'d  Gr-  f.tau  to  l^iuk  to  the  Iriah  parliament  as  the  scene  of  his  lalwursk 
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Re  wnf.  not  fond  of  Dublin  society,  and  possibly  dreamed  ot  entering  the  English 
Uonse  of  Commons.  But  Flood  seems  to  have  sucked  him  into  the  vortex  o( 
Irish  politics.  In  Barataniana  Grattan  wrote  several  pieces  (amongst  otiiers 
Uis  celebrated  character  of  Lord  Chatham);  and,  in  fact,  he  was  one  of  that 
party  of  which  the  ostensible  leader  was  Henry  Flood.  In  short,  to  sum  up  iu 
a  sentence,  the  influence  of  Flood  upon  Grattan  appears  to  have  been  of  this 
nature — viz.,  to  determine  Grattan's  mind  strongly  towards  Irish  politics— to 
give  hiui  the  notion  that  something  great  might  be  done  in  Ireland— and  that 
a  man  of  powers  might  win  an  European  name  ou  the  comparatively  restricted 
ground  of  Irisii  politics.  The  example,  rather  than  the  leaching  of  IUamI, 
suggested  to  Grattan  what  he  himself  might  do. 

^  Thus  far  have  we  traced  the  earlj-  development  and  formation  of  his  per- 
sonal character.  We  .see  that  originally  he  was  of  a  poetical  nature,  and  that 
(lis  affections  were  of  exquisite  sensibility.  His  passionate  love  of  nature^the 
vragueness  of  his  early  purpose — his  wayward  moods,  reveal  to  us  much  of  his 
interior  strncture.  A  certain  lofty  mien  is  also  visible  in  his  youthful  character. 
We  see  also  how  he  contracted  the  ir.annerism  which  adhered  to  him  to  the  last, 
and  how  much  iutluence  was  produced  on  him   by  the  age  iu  which  he  was 

f,  educated.  Other  things  also  attract  our  notice.  These  are  his  exchange  i^f 
J  'poetry  for  politics,  and  the  fascinating  influence  of  the  great  Chatham,   who.so 

/sublime  and  soaring  eloquence  appears  to  have  made  Grattan  feel  that  the 
,j  career  of  a  mighty  orator  was  as  grand  as  the  rapturous  existence  of  a  poet. 
■^  Ami  lastly,  we  perceive,  that  if  his  style  was  influenced  by  the  last  century  iu 
England,  and  by  the  oratory  of  Chatham,  i'at  his  purposes  were  uiaterially 
affected  by  the  career  of  Henry  Flood.  But  if  Fitt  helped  to  make  him  an 
orator,  and  if  he  were  partly  trained  into  politics  by  Flood — in  eloquence  oi 
statesmanship  Grattan  was  the  copyist  of  neither.  He  was  eminently  original, 
da  we  will  clearly  observe  in  examining  his  public  and  historical  career,  to 
^viiicli  we  will  now  proceed. 

The  public  life  of  Grattan  naturally  resolves  itself  into  two  periods — from 
1775  to  1800,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  from  1801  to  his  death  in  1820. 
His  political  course  in  the  Irish  Legislature  may  be  examined  under  thice 
X  heads,  namely,  I.  From  his  entrance  on  the  public  scene  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  Revolution  of  1782.  2.  From  1783  to  the  declaration  of  war  agairj^t 
France.  3.  From  1793  to  the  Union. 
>  1.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1775,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Coumions,  as  meml)er  for  the  borough  of  Charlemout,  to  which  he  was  nomi- 
/  nated  by  its  noble  owner.  At  that  time  Grattan  was  very  well  known  it: 
oJ"  society,  and  his  re[)utation  for  ability  and  eloquence  was  the  cau.se  of  his  iutro- 
duclioh  to  Lonl  Ciiarlemont.  With  that  nobleman  he  continued  to  act  for 
many  years,  and  though  their  friendship  was  terminated  abruptly,  their  respect 
for  each  other  was  not  diminished.  Lord  Charlemont  was  more  litted  to  be  the 
ornament  of  any  cause  than  its  support.  He  was  a  most  amiable  and  wortiiy 
private  character,  but  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs  he  was  little  suited.  His 
aistorical  reputation  rests  on  his  connexion  witii  the  juirty  that  brought  about 
the  events  of  1782,  and  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  Irisli  posterity  depends  oii 
his  having  given  a  conspicuous  example  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  with  ardent  local 
affections — a  love  for  the  people  of  his  native  land,  and  a  desire  to  raise  its 
honour  and  celebrity  amongst  nations.  Of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  he  was 
1  munificent  patron  and  judicious  supporter;  with  men  distinguished  for  talent, 
and  probity  he  delighted  to  associate;  his  mind  and  manners  j. roved  the 
hicr,..,ni7:rng  -.ir.']  ele^'at.ing  •afliience  of  the  intellectual  pursuits  uhich  he  cuiti- 
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vated  wi>li  ardour.  His  character  has  been  as  ridiculousl}-  exalted  by  the  idle 
panegyrists  of  his  own  times,  as  it  has  been  unjustly  depreciated  by  harsh  cen- 
sors of  our  o-vvn  days.  He  was  an  Irishman  by  affection,  as  well  as  by  the 
accident  of  birth,  and,  despite  that  he  was  born  and  bred  amongst  the  aristo- 
crav.y,  had  a  heart  for  his  country.  So  let  us  qualify  the  adulation  of  which  he 
was  the  object  during  his  life,  and  mitigat-^  the  censure  which  has  been  often 
passed  upon  his  memory. 

But  Lord  Charlemont  was  not  a  statesman  in  any  sense.  He  had  not  even 
the  secondary  accomplishments  required  by  one  who  aspires  to  manage  great 
affairs.  He  was  a  miserable  speaker,  and  was  a  weak,  though  elegant  writer 
on  political  matters.  He  wanted  breadth  of  view— boldness  of  character— and 
energy  of  constitution.  The  nervousness  of  his  physical  system  attacked  his 
mind,  and  weakened  his  moral  resolution.  Nevertheless  his  association  with 
Grattan  was  attended  with  most  important  consequences  to  both  of  them:  for 
they  were  men  peculiarly  necessary  to  each  other.  Lord  Charlemont  gave  to 
Grattan  the  great  advantage  of  political  connexion,  in  return  for  which  he  re- 
ceived an  alliance  and  support  of  the  most  gifted  intellect  in  the  countrv. 
There  was  no  Charlemont  party  in  Ireland,  until  Grattan  called  it  into  existence; 
and  the  party  which  is  to  be  honoured  for  the  success  of  the  Revolution  of  1782, 
and  which  by  many  is  held  responsible  for  the  subsequent  failure  of  that  political 
experiment,  dates  its  formation  from  the  appearance  of  Henry  Grattan  in 
Parliament. 

No  time  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  his  entrance  to  the  House  of  Com 
mens.  Flood  had  become  silent  and  ywa^i-ministerial,  and  though  there  was 
host  of  talent  in  opposition,  its  leaders  were  rather  desultory  in  their  mode  o 
warfare  against  the  ministry.  Many  things  contributed  to  render  the  Irisl 
cause  dangerous  to  England.  The  contest  of  the  Americans  with  the  mothei 
country;  the  decided  hostility  of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses  of  Bourbon 
the  distracted  state  of  England  during  the  government  of  Lord  North  :  all 
these  combined  to  make  any  Irish  party  formidable  to  the  British  power.  But 
(ji  addition  to  these  sources  of  trouble,  the  Irish  cause  was  in  those  days  parti- 
cularly to  be  feared  from  the  peculiar  sources  of  the  Irish  discontent  then  pre- 
vailing. Hitherto,  the  battle  between  England  and  Ireland  had  been  upon  the 
point  of  honour  (as  far  as  the  latter  countrj-  was  concerned) ;  but,  in  addition 
to  old  and  transmitted  causes  of  feuds,  the  struggle  between  the  countries  on 
the  appearance  of  Grattan  was  fiercer,  because  the  trading  interests  t^  Ireland 
were  grossly  depressed  by  the  monopolizing  policy  of  England.  T-ie  British 
manufacturers  and  their  representatives  in  Parliament  .cared  just  as  much  for 
the  interests  of  Irish  Protestant  traders  and  Irish  capitalists,  as  f!ie  English 
peers  and  Anglo-Irish  absentees  for  the  Roman  Catholic  families  who  had  lost 
all  their  estates  at  the  Revolution.  For  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages, 
national  ambition  is  little  affected  by  sectarian  sympathy  ;  it  is  at  once  the  most 
selfish  and  impartial  of  the  passions.  Confession  of  the  same  creed  will  never 
restrain  a  powerful  empire  from  striking  down  its  weaker  rival. 

The  Protestant  traders  and  manufacturers  of  Ireland  desired  Free  Trade  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  commerce  and  emerging  from  their  depressed  con- 
dition ;  but  they  were  told  that  their  wishes  could  not  be  granted,  because  the 
British  Parliament  was  supreme.  The  Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland  were  ambi- 
tious of  a  nobler  theatre  if  exertion,  where  they  might  obtain  power  and  fame 
—but  they  were  told  that  their  Irish  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  should 
remain  a  degraded  provincial  assembly,  because  the  British  Parliament  wiw 
Bunreme.     Mr.  Flood  and  his  friends,  who  had  desired  to  govern  for  Irish  ptw- 
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poses,  were  told  that  their  suggestions  could  not  be  adopted,  because  the  BritioJ 
Parliament  was  supreme.  Whether  propositions  in  favour  of  Ireland  were 
made  by  the  friends  or  foes  of  the  ministry',  the  answer  was,  "Impossible! 
The  British  Parliament  was  supreme". 

The  English  minister  of  the  time  was  Lord  North,  opposed  bj'  the  Rocking- 
ham party — by  the  Shelburne  interest — by  Charles  Fox — and,  greatest  of  all, 
by  Edmund  Burke.  In  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire, a  man  of  notable  political  talents,  who  had  acquired  distinction  as  a 
diplomatist.  His  chief  secretary  was  Mr.  Richard  Heron,  who  had  been  selected 
/or  tha„  post,  because  he  had  been  law  agent  and  manager  of  Lord  Bucking- 
hamshire's estates.  He  was  the  nominee  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  had 
chosen  him  as  his  creature,  and  for  his  own  convenience. 

Meantime  the  Irish  Opposition  plied  the  administration  with  various  mea- 
sures, and  attacked  the  British  government  in  all  directions.  The  law  of  Poy- 
nings  (involving  the  whole  question  of  Irish  right  to  govern  itself)  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  surpassing  style  of  legal  ability  by  Yelverton :  the  iniquities  of  the 
Penal  Code  against  the  Catholics  were  denounced  by  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Sir 
Hercules  Langrishe :  Mr.  Gervase  Bushe  applied  himself  to  the  question  of  aa 
Irish  Mutiny  Bill  (involving  the  existence  of  the  volunteer  force) :  Mr.  Brown- 
low  and  the  celebrated  Denis  Daly  attacked  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. Events  favoured  their  exertions.  The  government  of  Lord  North 
\\'as  an  "Iliad  of  blunders"  General  Burgoyne's  army  had  surrendered  to  the 
Americans — on  all  sides  England  was  menaced  with  danger. 

Still  there  was  something  wanted  to  make  the  Irish  question  more  formidable. 
The  constitutional  quarrel  with  England  had  been  of  a  character  not  altogether 
nncorapromising,  and  very  litigious  in  its  mode  of  procedure.  The  questica 
hitherto  had  been  like  a  wrangle  between  a  colony  and  the  parent  state.  Therj 
had  been  little  in  its  nature  that  was  grand  and  aspiring.  Its  domestic  source* 
were  physical  misery,  manufacturing  discontent,  and  a  sense  of  many  locai 
wrongs.  But  there  was  now  about  to  be  flung  into  the  political  caldron  an 
ingredient  of  magic  influence  for  exciting  the  most  violent  commotion;  and  the 
'.vizard  was  to  appear,  who  by  the  spell  of  a  passionate  and  romantic  eloquenct 
was  to  disenchant  Ireland  of  her  moral  subservience  to  England,  and  make  her 
aspire  to  political  independence  and  national  fame. 

The  Irish  feeling  of  nationality,  which  had  been  appealed  to  by  Molyneux. 
Swift,  Lucas,  and  Flood,  Avas  of  a  character  rather  negative.  Their  patriotism 
ill  its  style,  was  little  coloured  with  the  sentiment  of  country.  They  seemed  aj 
if  they  had  resolved  not  to  be  English,  rather  than  to  be  positively  Irish. 
There  was  little  in  the  fashion  of  their  writings  or  eloquence  that  could  be 
esteemed  as  distinctively  national.  There  was  no  traditional  feeling  roused  by 
tfaem,  and  indeed  on  a  close  examination  of  their  speeches  and  writings  ?'  would 
be  difficult  to  discern  the  vestiges  of  genius  "  racy  of  the  soil".  FloodV  jratory 
flowed  in  that  style  most  affected  by  British  parliamentary  debaters ;  there 
was  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  a  common-councilman  ia  the  speeches  and  tracts 
of  Lucas ;  and  Molyneux  was  legal  and  didactic.  Swift,  indeed,  exhibited  abun- 
dance of  the  humour  that  one  looks  for  in  an  effective  popular  writer  on  Irish 
jaatters,  and  occasionally  displaj'ed  genuine  pathos.  But  who  could  have 
assimilated  the  writings  and  speeches  of  those  men  with  tb.e  national  character 
of  the  Irish  people?  Where  can  we  find  in  the  political  writings  of  the  Dean 
of  Bt.  Patrick's  that  genial  nature  and  sensibility  to  emotion — in  short,  the 
anthusiam  of  the  Irish  ?  The  Swifts  and  Floods  hail  been  most  useful  to  the 
Irish  m  the  work  of  resistance,  but  there  was  not  eiiougti  of  creative  politio-ii 
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graiiis  ii:  llieir  pnb'.ic  manifestations.  The  pile  which  they  liart  raised  wf.nli 
perh:ip«  never  have  been  wrapt  in  flame  from  the  combustibles  v.^hich  they 
appHed.  A  more  subtle  and  brigliter  element  than  they  had  thought  o£,  was 
required. 

Now,  while  the  Irish  Opposition  was  teazing  Lords  Xorth  and  Bucking- 
hamshire with  the  harassing  methods  common  in  ordinary  political  warfare, 
Henry  Grattan  was  musing  by  the  banks  of  the  l^iffey.  The  old  and  natural 
/haracter  of  the  man  had  broken  out.  He  wlio  had  wandered  through  Windsor 
J'orest,  meditating  on  the  dryads  and  fawns  of  the  sylvan  scene,  was  now  in 
t^arly  manhood  transformed  into  the  patriot  reflecting  on  Irish  regeneration. 
His  excellent  uncle,  Colonel  Marlay,  then  lived  at  Celbridge  Abbe}',  and  there, 
in  the  bowers  of  Vanessa,  Grattan  meditated  on  creating  the  political  iudepeir 
tlence  of  Ireland.     In  those  very  bowers,  where 

The  stern  satirist,  and  the  w^itty  maid. 
Talked  pretty  love,  nor  yet  profaned  the  shade,* 

I  he  regenerator  of  Ireland  mused  upon  the  liberty  of  his  native  land.  He  was 
perfectly  true  to  his  disposition — the  imaginative  and  romantic  prevailed  in  the 
development  of  his  mind.  He  was  bent  upon  doing  something  great  and  glo- 
rious, whicii  would  transmit  his  name  to  remote  ages.  He  was  not  satisfied 
v.-ith  the  proceedings  of  the  Yelvertons,  Bushes,  Dalys,  Brownlows,  and  others  of 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  Irish  party.  He  thougiit  something  bolder,  grander, 
and  more  aspiring  was  necessary ;  in  short,  he  believed  that  the  freedom  of  Ire- 
land was  to  be  obtained. 

But  to  venture  upon  declaring  the  independence  of  Ireland,  was  a  hold  mea- 
sure. There  were  many  uni^repared  for  a  scheme  so  full  of  risk  and  uncertainty. 
Those  who  held  the  property  of  the  country  were  afraid  of  all  political  convul- 
sion. And  there  was  a  large  portion  of  the  timid,  hesitating  public,  not  in 
favour  of  measures  wdiich  the  originators  called  "bold",  and  which  many 
thougiit  desperate.  Still,  however,  there  were  circumstances  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  policy  which  Henry  Grattan  was  about  to  unfold. 

Foremost  amongst  those  circumstances  was  the  existence  of  the  Volunteer 
force,  a  body  -which  had  been  originally  marshalled  for  the  defence  of  the 
iriuntry  against  the  continental  invasion,  but  which  it  was  evident  might  now 
te  turned  against  the  British  jiower.  The  Volunteers  had  originally  sprung  up 
ibout  1777.  A  large  corps  of  them  had  been  assembled  at  Armagh  by  Lord 
Charlemont,  who  in  spirited  style  had  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Those 
troops,  curiously  enough,  had  been  banded  together  after  application  to  tha 
government  for  military  assistance ;  but  the  secretary.  Sir  Richard  Heron, 
declared  that  government  could  render  no  help.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs  a 
Volunteer  force  was  rapidly  raised;  a  military  ardour  seized  on  all  classes,  and 
the  gentry  marshalled  in  the  same  ranks  with  the  traders  of  the  country. 

The  ])resc'nce  of  such  a  force  greatly  aided  the  objects  of  Grattan.  The  ]ilot 
Oegan  to  thicken,  and  the  English  govenmient  gradually  became  more  embar- 
rassed day  after  day.  Througliout  the  wdiole  island  the  Volunteers  had  sprung 
np — a  vast  army— equipping  themselves,  and  nominating  their  own  officers. 
The  Opposition,  in  the  meanwhile,  did  not  relax  in  its  exertions.  In  the  ho/— 
sion  of  1779,  Grattan  moved  an  amendment  to  the  adtiress  in  favour  of  Fn-". 
Trade.     Upon    his   motion,  Ilussey  Burgh,   a   man  of   brilliant    taleuts   aiiiT 

•  From  liUfM  sddresiied  to  Dean  ''"rla"-   ''om  Qr.itu-ui'«  p»o. 
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upright  cliaracter,  moved  a  direct  resolution  that  "  nothing  but  a  Free  Trade 
could  save  the  country  from  ruin".  The  motion  of  Burgh  was  carried  wthout 
opposition. 

England  determined  upon  a  change  of  Irish  rulers,  and  sent  over  the  Eari 
of  Carlisle  in  jjlacc  of  Lord  Buckinghamshir.^  and  Jlr.  Eden  (afterwards  Lord 
Auckland),  in  the  place  of  Sir  R.  Heron.  Tlie  latter  change,  so  far  as  regarde(f 
the  British  interests,  was  decidedly  for  the  better,  as  Mr.  Eden  was  a  remark- 
ably clever  man — shrewd,  sagacious,  and  observant.  But  it  would  have  beei. 
a  difficult  matter  for  any  ministers  to  have  repressed  the  advance  of  the  Irish 
party. 

Meanwhile,  Grattan  resolved  to  assert,  by  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Com 
nions,  the  right  of  Ireland  to  legislate  for  herself.  Most  of  his  friends  anu 
party  dissuaded  him  from  the  project.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose,  and  his  imagination  was  excited  by  the  glowing  hopes  of  giving 
freedom  to  his  countr_y.  He  has  himself  .said,  "  Along  the  banks  of  the  Liffey 
amid  the  groves  and  bowers  of  Swift  and  Vanessa,  I  grew  convinced  that  I  wai 
right.  Arguments  unanswerable  came  to  my  mind,  and  yUat  I  then  presaged 
confirmed  me  in  my  determination  to  persevere". 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  he  made  the  memorable  motion  of  a  declaration 

of  Irish  right.  I  His  speech  upon  that  occasion  was  the  most  splendid  piece  ot 

■eloquence  thatMiad  ever  been  heard  in  Ireland,  and  it  vies  with  the  greatest 

efforts  ever  made  in  the   English    House  of  Commons,    ^e  arguecTTKe'wlioTe 

question  of  Irish  right  with  great  ability— setting  forward  the  most  convincing 

PEopft_ofJ_tsjiistice:  but,  in  that  department  of  the  .'ubject,  he  might  probably 

have  been  equalled  by  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries;  in  what  he  sur- 

^pas.sed  them  all,  was  the  superior  splendour  of  his  style  and  the  impassioned 

"vehemence    of  his    spirit.     He   not  merely    convinced,    but    he    dazzled    and 

infla,med.     A  great  part  of  his  audience  can^t  the  fire  of  his  enthusiam,  and 

when  his  speech  was  circulated  throughout  the  country,  the  effect  was  prodi- 

.^ous.  /The  mind  of  the  country  felt  that  it  was  addressed  in  a  stj-le  congenial 

;irith  its  own  character.  <^he  enthusiasm  and  imagination  of  the  speaker  waa 

warmly  sympathized  with  by  tens  of  thous.ands.  ^ 

The  great  success  of  his  splendid  effort  was  to  tie  principally  attributed  to  his 
invoking  the  soul  of  the  nation.  He  raised  the  spirit  of  the  public  far  beyond 
the  height  to  which  his  predecessors  had  carried  it.  Swift  made  the  Irish  sore, 
dissatisfied,  angry ;  but  Grattan,  in  moving  for  Independence,  introduced 
into  the  public  mind  a  feeling  of  glowing,  ;mpu?isioned  patriotism.  Swift  had 
often  cast  his  contemporaries  into  fits  of  political  wrath ;  but  Grattan  made  the 
quarrel  with  England  a  subject  of  sublime  moral  emotion  amongst  his  countni'- 
men.  He  did  not  so  much  push  the  question  of  Irish  freedom  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples as.serted  by  Molyneux  and  laboured  for  by  Flood,  as  raise  it  into  a  loftier 
region  of  thought  and  sentiment.  With  bold  and  masterly  hand  he  sketched  a 
brave  design  of  Irish  liberty,  and  coloured  the  picture  with  the  hues  of  his  own 
impassioned  fancy. 

"  Nor  was  he  merely  superior  to  tho.se  patriots  who  had  toiled  before  his  time, 
in  the  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  his  imagination.  His  character  was  less 
insular,  and  his  intellect  less  hampered  with  provincial  modes  of  thought.  If 
he  was  an  Irish  genius,  he  had  given  his  mind  an  European  education  ;  and 
with  the  writings  of  the  philosophers,  who  for  good  and  evil  affected  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Grattan  was  intimately  conversant.  Amongst  his  contemporary 
statesmen,  he  ranked  next  to  Burke,  in  knowledge  of  the  speculative  writers 
who  hare  treated  of  human  nature,  and  of  Man  in  societ.T-     Interior  to  Chjirles 
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F^.K  in  acqiiaiutancp  with  the  details  of  historical  transactions  and  with  tho 
;)i:auties  of  polite  literature,  Grattan  was  incontestably  superior  to  his  English 
Whig  contemporary  in  profound  and  valuable  philosophical  accomplishments. 
For  Fox*  had  the  English  dislike  to  all  speculation  that  is  abstract  and  remote 
from  immediate  application  to  affiiirs  ;  Grattan,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  ttt 
soar  into  those  realms  of  thought  which  have  been  explored  by  the  metaphvsicaf 
'politicians. 

The  influence  produced  on  Irish  affairs  in  1780  by  such  a  man  as  Grattan,  it 
i»  I'asicr  tfr  conceive  than  pourtray.  Space  is  wanting  in  this  memoir  to  enume- 
rate aM  the  eflects  of  which  he  was  the  producer;  but  briefly  it  may  be  said, 
that  at  the  conjuncture  of  Irisii  politics  during  the  latter  years  of  Lord  North's 
government,  Grattan  was  hailed  by  his  countrymen  as  the  prophet  of  Irish 
re  iemption.  ITe  became  a  popular  idol  and  the  object  of  the  enthusiastic 
affections  of  the  people,  who  invested  him  with  a  popularity  and  applause,  eclips- 
iiig  the  fame  of  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  As  Grattan  intro- 
duced into  Irish  affixirs  an  element  of  lofty  moral  enthusiasm,  springing  from 
his  own  impassioned  and  romantic  mind,  so  was  he  in  turn  acted  upon  by  the 
ordinary  public  passions  of  those  around  him,  and  in  but  a  few  months  from 
his  first  motion  for  Irish  independence,  he  reached  the  giddy  and  dazzling  height 
of  being  recognised  before  the  world  as  t/te  man  who  impersonated  the  cause  of 
Ireland. 

The  cause  of  Ireland  !  Words  of  singular  significance,  fraught  with  historica 
recollections  of -'deep  interest,  and  still  portentous  to  all  Englisli  and  Irish  miadj 
which  reflect  upon  the  future  governii-.i^t of  these  kingdoms.  If  ever  that  cauat 
was  to  have  died  away,  it  ought  to  h ...  ?  been  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Many  of  the  old  sources  of  I>i  'Ji  hatred  to  England  were  extinguished. 
There  was  no  religious  quarrel  to  exaci-bste  the  Irish  feelings,  for  the  Catholic* 
crawled  on  without  political  existence.  V(>hout  civil  rights,  or  even  the  hopes  of 
gaining  freedom.  There  was  no  question  -f  disputed  succession,  for  the  Jacobite 
contest  was  at  an  end.  The  right  to  pri.'perty  was  acknowledged  to  lie  in  the 
Protestant  proprietors.  The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  were  Protestant 
rnd  their  members  professed  political  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  In  short,  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  country  was  a.s.similated 
with  England,  and  that  they  formed  the  same  ijolitical  power.  After  the  total 
downfall  of  the  Catholics  one  might  have  thought  that  England  was  never  to 
hear  again  of  the  Irish  nation.  And  yet  the  cause  of  Ireland,  as  a  nation  dis- 
tinct from  England,  was  never  stronger  or  more  prosperous  than  in  those  very 
times  when  (without  any  Catholic  assistance)  the  Protestant  and  Anglican 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  existence,  and  vindicate  the 
ucdymg  principles  of  that  old  historical  quarrel.  "Nation",  says  the  profound 
Burke,  "  is  a  moral  essence,  and  not  a  geogi-aphical  arrangement,  or  a  denomina- 
tion of  the  nomenclator''.  That  essence  of  nationhood  was  as  intensely  existing 
in  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  as  in  the  Catholics  whom  they  had  trampled  into 

•  According  to  Sir  James  Mackirjtosh,  the  three  works  which  have  mo.it  influ;nced  tVio 
politico  of  modern  Europe,  are  "  Do  Jure  Belliet  l'acia"(Gruiiu3) ;  ->  dam  Smith's"  Wealth 
uf  Nations"  ;  and  Rlontenquieu's"  Spirit  ot  Law.i".  Th.-  .snunj  of  th''3e  great  works  wi* 
A^ver  read  by  Kox,  and  he  considered  the  lust  of  them  lull  ofnon^sense.  The  fact  was, 
ihat  the  mode  of  hiiimiad  did  not  suit  the  study  of  such  treatises  :  hid  understanding  w.n* 
powurfnl  and  sagacious,  raiUer  thnn  arnte  and  stibtl«,  lietter  tittid  for  appreciatiiii;  the 
netaal  and  historical,  raiUer  ttuui  examiniug  the  abstract  and  spei-nlntue  lie  w<'Ui^ 
probably  have  applied  to  Metaphysicians,  what  »  celebrated  achuhir  said  of  the  Basque  u«»- 
in*:    'It  id  aisvrted  tUat  theyuuderstamd  oua  suiolhei,  but  1  du  Qut  believe  il". 
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dust.     Time  had  only  changed  the  champions  of  the  cause  ot  Ireland  ,  the  his- 
■-.orical  strife  was  continued  with  unabated  ardour  by  tlie  Protestants. 

One  cannot  pass  those  times  without  remarlving  that  much  of  Grattan's  force 
in  Irish  politics  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  conformity  between  his  mind  and 
the  genius  of  his  countrymen.  [TTe  may  be  consideied  as  llic  first  great  repre- 
•v  sentative  of  Irish  eloquence,  and  though  Burke  possesses  the  superiority  as  a 
statesman,  Grattan  carries  the  palm  as  the  greater  oraior.  The  eloquence  of 
Hurlie  in  the  British  senate  has  often  been  characterized  (and  with  justice)  ivs 
Irish  oratoiy.  Indeed,  any  one  that  consults  the  English  ministerial  writers, 
who  drudged  in  the  service  of  George  Grenville.  may  be  amused  by  tlie  mode  in 
which  they  attack  Burke  as  an  Irishman.  But  Grattan  was  not,  as  many  have 
•  idly  said,  a  pupil  of  Burke  in  oratory.  His  style  was  far  more  dramatic,  more 
startling,  more  picturesque,  and  much  less  prolix.  It  was  not  prone  to  run  into 
dissertation,  and  was  always  calculated  fo  move  the  passions,  while  it  appealed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  audience.  As  a  public  speaker,  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
all  admiration  for  his  intellect,  that  Burke  was  frequently  wearisome.  His 
speeches  were  made  to  be  read,  and  not  to  be  spoken.  But  Grattan  contrived 
with  singular  genius  to  be  always  original,  generally  profound,  and  never 
tiresome. 

It  would  be  a  trite  subject  nowadays  to  enter  into  the  critical  merits  of  the 

eloquence  of  those  great  men  who  illustrated  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

but  it  may  be  enough  here  to  say  that  Grattan  was  original  and  creative,  and 

~    was  the  tame  follower  of  no  man  in  his  eloquence  and  politics.    He  was  himself 

At  all  times. 

Amongst  the  moral  qualities  that  we  can  trace  aa  having  contributed  to 
—  Grattan's  vast  public  success,  there  was  one  deserving  particular  notice. 

He  appears  to  have  had  more  vigour  of  will  than  most  of  his  patriotic  con- 
temporaries.    His  physical  and  moral  courage  were  of  a  verj'  high  order.    Even 
when  he  was  most  dispirited  and  shattered  in  his  physical  frame,  he  seemed  to 
have  retained  a  cerlnin  tierce  audacity  of  spirit,   winch   rather  courted  danger 
than  shrunk  from  it.     Indeed,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  criticise  his  personal 
courage,  he  had  too  much  of  the  dare-devil.     Though  brilliant,  cnllivated,  and 
polite,  there  was  a  latent  audacity  in  his  character,  which  made  him  formidable 
even  to  the  execrable  bullies  who  then  infested  Irish  society.     At  that  time  the 
ferocious  and  bloodtlursty  principles  of  the  "  Fire-eating  code  "  were  recognised  in 
Irish  society,  and  to  those  principles  Grattan  lent  all  the  influence  of  his  example. 
His  position  in  Irish  politics  was 'in   some   respects  rather  singular.     Without 
^eat  property  oX-  Ycy  high   social  connection,  he  affected  to  lead  the   Irish 
)arliament.     In   any   age   of  Irish  history,   no  other  Irishman   of  the  same 
noderate  sodaljyeiensions  aspired  to  such  a  leading  part  as  Grattan.     To  plaj 
that  part,  the  Chatham  of  Ireland  re-jnired  no  ordinary  resolution.  Mere  political 
P'-nius  or  proficiency  in  parliamentary  eloquence  would   not  have  sufficed.     A 
vigorous  will,  and  acaimcity  for  self-assertion,  were  required;  and  with  thosfc 
(  '  qualities  Grattan  was  eminently  endowed. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  historian,  and  not  of  a  commentator,  to  detail  the  events 
(^f  the  Irish  Revolution  of  1782.  I{,  is  enough  here  to  remark,  that  though  tho 
thought  of  Irish  liberty  did  not  proceed  from  the  Volunteers,  yet  unquestionably 
the  ideas  were  realised  only  by  the  means  of  exhibiting  force.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  island,  the  piiblic  spirit  was  wrought  up  to  extraordinary 
excitement.  Indeed  the  pvilitical  proceedings  of  the  years  that  immediately 
preceded  1782,  chiefly  onsisted  in  the  enlistment  and  frequent  reviewings  of 
the   Yciiinte'irs,   wLu  had   choaen    './ord   Charlemont   as  their  general      Tl» 


Volunteers  ^ecnme,  if  not  ffrji/rr,  at  least  rfe  fucfo,  a  national  standing  army; 
they  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  escorted  the  Judges  of  Assize, 
conveyed  prisoners  to  gaol,  and  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  first  noblemen 
of  the  country  were  at  their  head:  in  the  North,  Lords  Charlemont  and  Erne; 
in  Connaught,  Lord  Clanricarde  ;  in  Munster,  Lords  Kingsborough,  Inchiquin, 
HECl  Shannon,  commanded  large  bodies  of  armed  militia,  which  existed  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Crown.  Yet,  neither  morally  nor  technicallv  could 
disloyalty  have  been  iuijiuted  to  them.  Tlie}'  were  not  republicans,  like  The 
insurgent  Americans  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corps  in  the  North,  they  had 
as  little  of  the  ant?-king  feeling  in  their  composition,  as  they  had  qf  the 
irrcligion  of  the  French  Revolutionists.  Their  intensity  was  Irish,  and  not 
democratic  ;  their  purpose  national  rather  than  convulsive.  They  aimed  at  a 
redistribution  of  political  power  within  these  islands  ;  but,  unlike  the  revo- 
lutionists of  France  or  America,  they  did  not  embody  ideas  calculated  to  spread 
"hrough  society,  and  influence  the  moral  character  of  mankind.  Considered 
hscursively,  their  political  principles  were  those  of  the  Ke volution  of  1G88; 
their  leaders  did  not  differ  from  those  views  of  political  liberty  entertained  by 
the  English  Whigs.  They  put  forward  doctrines  which  came  under  the  ban  of 
an  imperial  rather  than  a  social  Alarmist,  and  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  authority  of  a  William  Pitt,  representing  English  will  and  administering 
the  British  empire,  rather  than  to  the  moral  censure  of  a  Burke,  philosophising 
upon  politics.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  maintained,  that  whatever  moral 
power  was  in  the  volunteers  and  their  leaders,  was  derived  from  a  national 
Bource.     The  "moral  essence"  of  nationhood  was  their  vivifying  spirit. 

For  uttering  the  feelings  of  such  a  party,  Grattan  was  exactly  the  maii 
required.  He  had  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
desired  connexion  with  England.  He  was  himself  what  is  called  in  politics 
"a  Whig  of  tbe  Revolution",  equally  opposed  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Tory,  or 
the  ultra-liberalism  of  the  Radical.  He  was  a  stanch  enemy  of  Lord  Ci)atham'f 
great  bugbear,  "the  House  of  Bourbon".  He  did  not  wish  the  British  pnwei 
should  diminish,  except  in  Ireland,  for  then  Europe  would  have  been  at  th< 
mercy  of  France.  He  wished  that  Irish  society  should  be  moulded  into  tb 
same  society  as  that  existing  in  England,  but  that  its  colour  should  be  Irish 
and  its  spirit  ''racy  of  the  soil".  He  desired  that  Ireland  should  have  . 
nationality,  moral  and  historical,  distinct  from  that  of  England  ;  but  he  placed 
bounds  upon  its  political  ambition.  He  would  have  had  Irish  manners,  Irish 
traditions,  Irish  affections,  Irish  literature,  Irish  art,  but  he  would  not  have  had 
an  Irish  sovereign,  except  in  conjunction  with  England. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  whether  such  ideas  could  ever  be  permanently 
realised  :  it  is  not  within  t!ie  narrow  limits  of  this  memoir  that  we  can  examine 
whether  such  splendid  aspirations  for  objects  apparently  contradictory,  ought  to 
be  called  ideas,  or  whether  they  were  the  phantom's  of  a  jioctical  fancy  kindled 
by  a  patriotic  heart.  Be  it  enough  to  say  here,  that  they  were  Grattan's  views 
on  Ireland  ;  they  were  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  statesmen  of  1782  ;  but  they 
were  as  totally  distioct  from  the  ideas  subsequently  jiut  forward  by  Tlieobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  as  from  those  of  Lord  Castlcreagh.  Grattan  was  the  national 
Whig  of  Ireland,  and  thus  in  politics  he  must  be  judged. 

After  the  country  had  been  thoroughly  roused  by  Grattan  and  his  friends,  it 
*as  evident  that  war  should  soon  take  jilace  with  England,  unless  the  Irish 
f.hiims  were  C(mceded.  The  Volunteers  held  their  famous  meeting  at  Dungan- 
non  on  the  15th  of  February,  1782,  and  the  celebrated  Resolution,  drawn  ap 
\>\  Grattan,  wsig  passed  unanimously  : — "  Resolved,  that  a  claim  of  any  boiljr 
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of  men   otlier  than  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Irehind,  to  make  hiws  to 
bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance". 

The  next  resolution,  directed  against  Toyning's  Law,  originated  -vitli  Flood. 
J>ut  there  was  a  third  resolution,  started  by  Henry  Grattaii,  that  made  less  noise 
at  the  time,  but  which  must  not  be  forgotten:  it  was  one  in  favour  of  the 
fippressed  Catb.olics,  and  ran  in  the  following  terms  • — "  Resolved,  that  we  hold 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion  to  be  equally  sacred  in  others 
Bs  well  as  in  ourselves;  that  we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  Laws 
against  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  that  we  conceive  the  measure 
to  be  fraught  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  thf 
inhabitants  of  Ireland". 

These  resolutions  spread  throughout  all  Ireland,  and  were. adopted  not  merely 
hy  shouting  thousands,  by  assemblages  numerically  formidable,  Init  by  armed 
regiments  of  Protestants  and  owners  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  Grand  Juries 
assembled  at  the  Assizes.  What  never  before  (or  since)  was  seen  in  Ireland, 
then  took  place — namely,  unanimitj'  amongst  all  parties  and  creeds  in  ihe 
cnuse  of  their  common  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1782,  the  jMinistry  of  Lord  North  fell  amidst  universal 
inpopuiarity.  Lord  Rockingham,  after  some  delay,  was  made  Prime  Minister, 
and  all  the  sections  of  the  Whig  party  became  united.  Fox  and  Lord  Shel- 
.Sourne  were  made  Secretaries  of  State  ;  Burke  was  appointed  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces;  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick  was  made  Chief  Secretary.  The  new  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
a  shutfling,  vacillating,  insincere  nobleman,  of  much  infirmity  of  purjjose.  but 
not  destitute  of  low  cunning.*  Fitzpatrick,  the  Chief  Secretary,  was  a  spirited 
and  accomplished  person,  of  open  and  manly  character,  and  well  deserving  to 
be  popular.  But  though  British  interests  were  served  by  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
North  from  power,  the  new  Government  found  hopeless  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  Ireland.  There  were  not  five  thousand  of  the  King's  troo))S  in  the 
island,  and  there  were  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  Volunteers,  filled  with  a 
passion  for  liberty,  whose  hopes  too  had  been  long  deferred,  and  who  eagi;rlj 
demanded  their  freedom. 

lu  such  circumstances,  Charles  Fox,  the  principal  man  of  the  new  "Whig 
Government,  determined  to  see  what  skilful  diplomacy  might  accomplish.  He 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  except  to  resist  the  Irish  by  arms,  or  to 
master  them  by  policy,  and  he  was  not  without  hopes  of  doing  the  latter.  For 
that  purpose  he  resolved  to  gain  time  upon  the  Irish  leaders,  and  trust  to  the 
providence  of  events  for  giving  him  some  means  by  which  he  might  save  Eng- 
land from  the  concession  of  libert}'  to  Ireland.  For  lioth  he  and  Edmund  Burke 
considered  the  Irish  claims  as  most  dangerous  to  England. 

And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  i-'ox  was  very  near  triumphing  over  the  Irish 
leaders  ;  in  fact,  he  would  have  done  so  but  for  Henry  Grattan.  The  English 
Whig  Government  had  numerous  personal  friends  amongst  the  Irish  patriots. 
Fit/.patrick  was  a  scion  of  an  Irish  familv,  that  for  centuries  had  been  Lords  of 
Dpi)er  Ossory.  Burke  bad  many  leading  friends  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  several  ot  Fox's  adherents  in  England  were  Irishmen,  as,  for  example, 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  Colonel  Barr^,  IMr.  Sheridan,  Courtney,  and  many  others, 
AH  the  force  of  party  connexion  and  jjcrsonal  friendship  was  immediately  put 
in  action  by  Fox.  He  saw  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  like  a  strong  mat 
rose  with  the  emergency. 

*   Tli's  chiirnrtcr  of  tbi'  Dnke  of  Pottlat.d  receives  painful  confirmation  from  the  K.iT'jtJf 

publis^ic  I  uii'uioiT-n  of  Lord  Maliiiesbury. 
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On  the  14th  of  IVIarch,  1782,  TTenry  Grattan  had  given  notice  that  he  would 
^aiii  bring  before  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  the  question  of  Legislative  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  he  moved  further  for  a  call  of  llie  House  for  tlie  16th  of  April, 
the  day  on  -which  members  "-were  to  tender  the  rights  of  the  Irish  Parliament" 
It  therefore  became  a  paramount  object  with  Fox  to  interpose  delay.  He  sought 
.o  play  upon  the  good  nature  of  Lord  Charlemont,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse 
the  Irisli  leaders  with  various  kind  speeches  and  compliments.  He  partially 
succeeded.  Denis  Daly  v  as  favourable  to  giving  "  time"  to  the  English  Goveni- 
nieut :  so  also  was  Hussey  Burgh,  and  so  was  Mr.  Yelverton — three  men  of 
unquestionable  spirit  and  ability. 

The  IGth  of  April  drew  near,  and  public  expectations  were  greatly  excited. 
There  were  symptoms  of  some  of  the  patriot  leaders  faltering  m  their  course, 
tirattan,  who  had  been  suffering  after  a  life  of  throe  years'  continuous  excite- 
ment, was  breaking  down  in  health,  but  not  in  resolution.  He  was  confined  to 
his  bed  from  physical  debility,  tbougli  his  mind  was  full  of  nerve.  On  the  13th 
of  April,  three  days  before  that  appointed  for  the  Decliration  of  Irish  Indepen- 
dence, Lord  Charlemont  wrote  to  Flood  requesting  him  to  come  to  town  and 
give  his  advice  upon  the  emergencj'  of  affairs  ;  but  Blr.  Flood  declined  to  do  so. 
Charlemont  went  to  the  bedside  of  Grattan,  and  told  him  of  the  letters  he  had 
received  from  Fox  and  Lord  Rockingham.  He  told  him  also  of  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow-patriots;  but  Grattan  vehemently  cried  :  "  No  tijie  !— notime  !' 
and  Lord  Charlemont  was  obliged  to  write  a  letter  to  the  English  Government, 
"  that  they  (the  Irisli  loaders)  could  not  delay — that  they  were  pledged  to  the 
people — tliat  they  could  not  postpone  the  question — for  that  it  was  public  pro- 
perty".     Such  were  tlie  words  dictated  by  Grattan. 

At  length  the  IGth  of  April,  1782 — the  most  memorable  day  in  Irish  history 
— arrived  ;  and  Grattan,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  bis  jihysical  weakness, 
appeared  in  his  place  in  Parliament.  His  looks  told  his  sufferings  ;  he  was 
emaciated  and  careworn  ;  and  an  ordinary  man  in  his  state  would  not  have  been 
fit  to  enter,  much  less  to  address,  a  public  .isseuibly.  But  Grattaa  was  no 
ordinary'  man  ;  and  he  electrified  his  audience  with  a  speech  distinguished,  in 
the  words  of  an  Engli»h  critic,  ''  for  its  fire,  sublimity,  and  immense  reach  of 
thought".  Lord  Charlemont  used  often  to  say,  when  alluding  to  that  day,  "  if 
ever  spirit  could  be  said  to  act  independent  of  body,  it  was  on  that  occasion". 
The  speech  was  in  eveiy  respect  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  Grattan  won 
universal  admiration  by  the  power  of  mind  and  character  he  showed  when  mov- 
ing his  resohitidus  of  Independence.  He  stated  the  three  great  causes  of  ci'in- 
plaint  upon  the  part  of  Ireland  :  the  Declaratory  Statute  of  George  the  Fir  .-it; 
the  Perpetual  Mutiii}'  Bill  ;  and  the  unconstitutional  powers  of  the  Irish  Priry 
Council.  The  repeal  of  the  two  statutes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  sway  of  thfl 
Privy  CouMcil,  were  the  terms  on  which  he  would  support  Government. 

llisicsolutions  were  triumphantly  carried.  Chief  Secretary  Fitzpatrick  found 
it  useless  to  make  resistance.  The  Hou.-e  of  Lords  concuiTed  with  the  House  oil 
Commons  in  the  famous  A<idress  to  the  King,  stating  "that  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land is  an  Imperial  Crown,  l)Ut  tliat  Ireland  is  a  distinct  Kingdom,  with  a  Par- 
liament of  her  own,  the  sole  Legislatuie  thereof".  The  English  Governnieat 
then  placed  the  Eesolutions  bcfurc  the  King,  who  directed  copies  to  be  laid  before 
the  British  Parliament ;  and  on  the  17th  of  May  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  Jor  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ques 
tion.  Mr.  Fox  determined  t(i  yield  with  a  good  gracv,.  Restated  that  he  wouli 
rather  see  Ireland  wholly  scjiaraled  from  the  Crown  of  England,  than  kept  ic 
suLiiectiou   by  force      "  Unwilling  subjects'",  Sie  said  "  aie  litth'.  better  thin 
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enemies".     He  then  mnved  a  repeal  of  the  6th  George  the  First,  and  his  motior 
va«  adopted  by  parliament. 

The  Irish  parliament  then  met  upon  the  27th  of  May;  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  officially  noted  in  his  speech  the  concurrence  of  the  English  govern- 
ment with  the  resolutions  of  the  Irish  parliament.  Mr.  Grattan  moved  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  sjieech,  and  only  two  members  voted  against  the  address. 
Notices  of  several  Irish  bills  were  then  given  by  Grattan,  Yelverton,  and  Forbes; 
and  the  Irish  parliament  entered  upon  its  independent  existence. 

Thus  was  carried  the  Revolution  of  1782 — in  the  achievement  of  which  Henry 
Grattan  played  a  part  that  would  preserve  his  memory  in  history',  even  if  his 
eloquence  had  not  immortalized  his  name.  In  the  36th  year  of  his  age  he  stoocJ 
before  the  world  as  the  leading  statesman  in  a  national  Revolution,  i)regnant 
with  vast  consequences  to  the  authority  of  England,  and  to  the  politics  of 
Ireland.  Aided  by  a  number  of  able  men,  and  backed  by  a  national  army,  he 
had  brought  about  the  most  singular  state  -of  {)f)litical  relations- between  the 
countries.''  His  ideas  may  be  simply  stated  thus  : — First,  he  wishea  that  Ireland 
■"should  o^vTi  the  sovereign  of  England  as  her  king.  Secondly-,  that  she  should 
deny  the  Isgislatire  power  of  England  upon  Irish  matters.     Thirdly,   that  the 

■  Irish  shoufd  live  in  aSectiou  with  England,  while  they  should  preserve  a 
passionate  nationality.  And  such  also  were  the  views  of  his  contemporary 
statesmen.  On  one  important  point,  however,  Grattan  widely  differed  from 
many  of  the  leading  patriots.  He  was  the  earnest  andunswerving  supporter  of  tlie 
vdiole  claims  of  the  Catholics — he  was  for  their  emancipation  from  the  odious 
tiondage  in  which  they  had  been  held.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment  he  was  in 
favour  of  religious  liberty  and  freedom,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  opinion ;  for, 
looking  at  the  whole  question  as  a  statesman,  he  saw  that  it  was  utterly  absurd 
to  suppose  that  Irish  independence  could  exist,  when  half  the  country  was 

.^^euslavedi  It  reflects  much  credit  on  his  political  sagacity  that  he  prophesied 
the  Union,  unless  the  Catholics  were  emancipated  by  the  Irish  Protestants,  who 
in  those  times  monopolised  all  political  power.  Upon  the  great  question  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  Grattan  was  completely  right  from  first  to  last  ■ 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  devotion  to  their  cause  was  not  merely  the  cvlii 
dictate  of  political  prudence,  it  was  also  the  impulse  of  his  manlj',  generous 
nature.  Throughout  his  whole  life,  and  in  all  seasons,  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  he  "  clung  (to  use  his  own  words)  with  desperate  fidelity". 

In  return  for  Grattan'a  services  a  vote  of  .^100,000  was  proposed  in  parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  estate.  His  first  impulse  was  to  decline 
the  grant ;  he  disliked  to  receive  public  money  for  services  which  had  been 
voluntarily  ofl'ered  to  his  country.  Yet  if  he  declined  an  estate  his  difficulties 
were  considerable.  His  patrimony  was  far  from  being  sufficient  to  support  the 
station  to  which  he  had  raised  himself.  He  could  not  turn  to  the  bar  after 
having  devoted  so  much  time  to  politics.  He  should  therefore  be  compelled 
eitlier  to  retire  from  the  public  scene,  or  become  a  placeman.  His  uncle, 
Colonel  Marlay,  so  strongly  represented  to  him  the  nature  of  the  latter  dilemma 
that  Grattan  acquiesced  in  the  wisdom  of  becoming  independent  of  part}-.  Ha 
Consented  to  accept  half  of  the  sum  voted  to  him  by  parliament ;  and  probably 
then  formed  his  inflexible  resolution  never  to  take  office,  as  during  his  long 
life  he  repeatedly  declined  official  position,  though  tendered  him  by  various 
administrations. 

The  second  period  of  Grattan's  Irish  parliamentary  life  commenced  with  tlif 
agitation  of  the  question  of  "  Simple  TIepeal". 

-Ir.  Flood  had  evidently  been  much  mortified  with  the  splendid  success  of 
Jrattan,  and  felt  considerable  chagrin  at  having  been  surpassed  by  his  political 
pupil :  he  seemed  to  have  rosolved  on  recovering  his  former  popularity,  even 
a;  the  exp  ?iise  of  dQ.sti'oj'ing  Grattan' s  reputation.  His  cor  duct  from  first  to  laat 
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m  the  events  of  '82  was  very  singular  and  inccnsieteiit :  at  first  he  had  dissuaded 
Grattan  from  bringing  on  the  question  of  Irish  right,  and  affected  a  part  of 
eautiou  and  moderation  ;  but  when  independence  had  been  declared  by  the  Irish, 
v\d  assented  to  by  tlie  English  parliament,  he  suddenly  became  the  boldest, 
niost  vehement,  and  anti-English  of  all  the  Irish  patriots.  He  declared  tliat 
England's  repeal  of  the  Gth  George  the  First  effected  nothii;g  for  Ireland,  and 
contended  that  "  sniiple  repeal "  of  that  statute  was  not  enongli  to  effectuate 
Irish  independence,  unless  the  English  parliament  passed  a  special  act  positi>'ely 
renouncing  all  claim  to  legislate  for  Ireland. 

It  sliould  iiave  been  an  object  of  supreme  importance  to  have  avoided 
/exalious  questions  and  idle  discussions,  and  to  have  united  all  Irish  parties  in 
a  vigorous  support  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  country.  Mr.  Flood,  however 
succeeded  in  completely  discrediting  the  Revolution  of  1782,  and  in  making  the 
Irisli  public  suppose  that  nothing  effectual  had  been  accomplislied  by  Grattan. 
With  childish  credulity  they  attached  extravagant  importance  to  the  idle 
doubts  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  placed  faith  in  scandalous  calumnies  which  the 
malignant  and  envious  propagated  against  the  character  of  Grattan,  who  was 
held  up  to  public  odium  as  a  mercenary  adventurer  "  bought  by  that  country 
wiiicii  lie  had  sold  for  prompt  payment".  lu  two  months,  from  being  the  idol 
of  the  nation,  he  iiad  sunk  to  be  the  object  of  public  reprobation — the  victim  of 
slander  and  falsehood 

It  is  an  easy  thing  nov/  to  dispose  of  the  idle  question  of  Simple  Repeal.  In 
truth,  there  was  nothing  whatever  deserving  of  attention  in  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Flood.  The  security  for  the  continuance  of  Irish  freedom  did  not  depend 
upon  an  English  act  of  parliament.  It  was  by  Iriyh  wi/l  and  not  at  English 
pleasure  tiiat  the  new  constitution  was  to  be  supported.  The  transaction  between 
the  countries  was  of  a  high  political  nature,  and  it  was  to  be  judged  by  political 
reason  and  by  statesmanlike  computation,  and  not  by  the  potty  technicalities  of 
the  courts  of  law.  The  Revolution  of  1782,  as  carried  by  Ireland,  and  assented 
to  by  England  (m  repealing  the  6tli  George  the  First),  Avas  a  political  compact — ■ 
proposed  by  one  country,  and  acknowledged  by  the  other  in  the  face  of  Europe: 
it  was  not  (as  Mr.  Flood  and  his  partisans  construed  the  transaction)  of  the 
nature  of  municipal  right,  to  be  enforced  or  annulled  hy  mere  judicial  exposition. 

The  question  of  Simple  Repeal  was  two-fold  in  its  rature- — legal  and  political 
Mr.  Flood  contended,  in  his  own  words,  "  that  the  simple  repeal  of  a  declaratory 
law  (unless  it  contains  a  renunciation  of  the  principlj)  is  only  a  repeal  of  the 
declaration,  and  not  of  the  legal  princi,)le"  (June  11,  1782).  No  such  position 
as  INlr.  Flood  liere  asserted  could  be  maintained  by  sane  lawyers  unless  (as  was 
".he  case  in  1782)  several  of  them  had  their  minds  inflamed  by  spleen,  or  excited 
)y  fanaticism.  If  a  legal  prmciple  survives  the  repeal  of  a  declaratory  law, 
\^here  does  it  exist?  How  is  it  operative?  In  what  case  can  it  be  applied  ? 
It  may  have  a  metaphysical  existence  in  the  head  of  an  abstract  speculator  or 
a  fanciful  i)olitician,  but  where  does  it  exist  in  tangible  shape?  A  legal  prin- 
ciple is  cognizable;  but  when  the  law  containing  a  principle  is  erased  from  the 
statute  book,  wliere  is  the  principle  lo  be  sought  for?  In  truth,  if  Mr.  Flood's 
aiode  of  Construing  tlic  effects  of  a  repeal  of  a  statute  were  correct,  a  most  fatal 
analogy  would  be  established  for  those  high  j)rerogative  lawyers  who  fa\our 
constructive  doctrines  of  all  crown  law.  Several  of  the  v  orst  laws  of  the  Sluart 
times  were  annulled  by  simple  repeal :  if  the  views  put  forward  by  Flood  \\e\^ 
right,,  .those  ])rinciples  still  survive.  Innumerable  Iaw3  were  swept  from  tlx. 
statute  book  bv  Romilly  and  JIackintosh,  but  do  the  principles  of  those  enac^ 
ments  remain  ? 

A-raih,  treating  Mr.  Flood's  question  according  to  the  p'incipies  of  JriA/i  con- 
stitutional law  (as  it  existed  in  June,  17b2),  his  views  wen;  ridiculous  and  Uicon- 
sistent.     VV hat  was  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1782  other  than    "that 
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Ireland  was  a  distinct  kingdom  from  England,  with  aa  Imperii! !  Croivn,  but  a 
parliament  of  its  own,  the  solo  le<;i.slature  thereof'V  Tliese  are  the  words  ol 
the  Declaration  ot  Rights,  unanimously  assented  to  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Revolution  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Irish  parli;iment  in 
Ireland — "  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland  should  alone  make  laws  for 
Ireland".  How  truly  absurd  then  to  have  sought  Irish  liberty  by  arenunciatory 
act  of  the  Envtish  parliament!  Seeking  for  an  Kni;li.sh  law  on  such  a  subjci-t 
was  calling  in  question  the  right  and  pnuer  of  Irelantl  to  legislate  for  herself. 
As  Mr   Grattan  aptly  said,  "  we  went  to  t'lie  sovereign  irifli  and  not  /<//•  a  charter''. 

As  a  question  of  lugal  security  and  British  constitutional  law,  the  absiirdiiy 
of  Mr.  Flood's  views  was  admirably  exposed  by  Grattan.  "  What,  is  the 
authority  of  the  parliament  of  England?  Omnipotence  within  the  realm  of 
England.  It  makes  law — it  unmakes  law— it  declares  law,  and  whatever  it 
Miacts  the  king  must  execute — the  judges  declare — and  the  subject  obey. 
Against  whom  have  you  sought  security  ?  Against  the  parliament  of  EnghiTid. 
Vrhat  security  does  the  member  propose?  The  statute  law  of  England,  wjiich 
does  not  biud  the  parliament  of  England  !  the  law  against  the  law-maker  :  a 
security  which  ends  where  your  danger  begins  ;  which  is  essentia'lv  defective 
in  the  very  point  where  you  want  to  be  secured  ;  which  is  the  very  reverse  of 
a  specific  for  your  disorder.  With  peculiar  sagacity,  he  rejects  the  faith  of 
nations,  wliich  alone  can  bind  the  power  of  parliament ;  aiul  he  calls  for  a  law 
wiiich  is  the  creature  of  parliament,  to  restrain  it ;  he  calls  for  English  statut-es, 
v.-hich  secure  yon,  I  allow,  against  tlie  individual,  the  corporatitui,  and  the 
king,  aud  everything,  except  the  British  parliament". 

But  to  all  such  reasoning  the  public  were  deaf  Thousands  of  persons  fancied 
that  nothing  had  been  obtained  by  the  Revolution,  and  that  England  still  had 
-*  legislative  power.  The  Irish  public  lost  its  sense,  and,  in  a  couple  of  months, 
Grattan  was  denounced  in  various  quarters.  His  popularity  vanished;  liia 
^"character  was  unjustly  abused  ;  Mr.  Flood  became  again  the  favourite  leader. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Grattan  were  disgusted,  but  he  himself  determined  to  punish 
"^  Mr.  Flood  for  the  course  which  he  had  pursued.  In  17So,  they  stood  before 
ttie  public  as  rival  leaders,  and  each  had  many  friends  and  enemies.  Flood 
thought  that  Grattan  had  been  ungrateful,  and  Grattan  considered  that  Flood 
had  not  behaved  faiily.  In  short,  a  bitter  animosity  subsisted  between  them, 
(irattan  could  not  contain  his  wrath,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  provoke 
Flood  by  some  very  harsh  taunts  at  "  his  affectation  and  inlirmity".  To  ^he 
nvoroseness  of  Grattan's  speech,  Flood  replied  with  savage  truculency,  denouuciiit; 
Grattan  as  "  a  mendicant  patrint,  subsisting  upon  the  public  accounts — who, 
bought  by  his  country  for  a  sum  of  money,  then  sold  his  country  for  prompt 
[layment".  He  followed  up  this  personality  with  some  withering  sneers  at 
Grattan's  aping  the  style  of  Lord  Chatham — tauntingly  contrasting  him  with 
''  the  great  connnoner";  and,  pretending  to  commiserate  him  shorn  of  reputation 
and  bereft  of  popularity,  he  contemjituously  concluded,  by  condoling  with  him  on 
the  calamities  suffered  in  his  fame,  as,  doubtless,  "  he  was  still  so  great  that  the 
t^ueen  of  France  woidd  probably  have  a  song  made  on  the  name  of  Grattan  !  " 

To  be  thus  roused  was  all  that  Grattan  wanted.  He  had  artfully  drav,  u 
Flood  out — the  House  had  listened  to  the  attack — it  was  now  boutul  to  hearken 
to  the  reply.  Indeed,  honourable  members  desired  nothing  bettwr  than  to  behuld 
the  rival  champions  mangling  each  other's  character.  The  more  savage  the 
sarcasm — the  more  galling  the  taunt — the  more  cruel  the  imputation  used  i)y 
each  orator — the  more  (ileased  was  the  House  of  Commons,  which  delighted  iu 
exhibitions  of  rhetorical  pugnacity,  followed  up  by  the  excitement  of  hostile 
DieeLings  out  of  doors.  Any  other  man  would  have  been  cruslied  by  Flooil. 
But  Grattan  wa?  admirably  prepared.  With  artful  affectation  of  temper,  ne 
dtood  up  to  deliver  his  rO'U  <iud«  otter  addressing  himself  to  the  general  questioB, 
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then  jxure  :i  Inng  critici'i   iccount  of  Flood's  entire  life,  In  which  he  ingenious^ 
distorted  every  feature  if  his  rival's  character,  and,  wi^h  malign  skill,  darkened 
everv  shade  ihat  rested  on  his  repntation.      He  stooped  even   to  satirize  his 
Dersnn,  "  hovering  about  the  Senate,  like  an  ill-omened  bird,  with  sepulchral 
Aote.  cadaverous  aspect,  and  a  broken  beak,  watching  to  stoop  and  pounce  upon 
his  prey".     He  continued  at  great  length  to  work  out  an  elaborate  character  of 
i'lood,  presenting  tlie  most  artistic  specimen  of  invective  that  has  disfigured  the 
jiarliament  debates.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  remarkable  talent  in 
the  composition  of  the  philippic.  The  form  and  outlines  of  the  character  intuuiid 
/or  Flood  were  drawn  with  masterly  firmness;   and  the  closeness,  as  well  as 
variety  of  sarcasm,  was  remarkable.  The  force  of  the  whole  invective  was  in- 
creased by  the  spirit  of  personal  vengeance  that  animated  the  virulent  performance. 
"  Can  you  believe",  wrote   General  Burgoyne  to   Charles  Fox,    "  that  the 
House  heard  this  discussion  for  two  hours  without  interfering  ?    On  the  contrary, 
every  one  seemed  to  rejoice  as  his  favourite  gladiator  gave  or  parried  a  stroke, 
and  when   tlie  Chair  at  last   interfered,  they  were  suffered  ;?y  an  inattention, 
which  seemed  on  purpose,  to  with<,lraw  themselves".  A  hostile  meeting  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties,  but  Flood  was  arrested.     While  a  duel  was  pending, 
Grattan   made  his  will,  by  which  he  left  his  grant  of  ^oO,OOU  to  the  public, 
merely  charging  it  with  a  life  annuity  for  his  wife.* 

The  evils  which  followed  from  the  contest  on  "Simple  Repeal"  were  very 
great.  The  Irish  public  was  distracted,  and  a  distrust  sprung  up  in  England  of 
the  wish  of  Ireland  to  remain  in  the  Imperial  connexion.  The  odious  per- 
sonalities between  Grattan  and  Flood  led  to  a  general  rupture  in  the  national 
party,  and  all  these  evils  tv'ere  compensated  by  no  real  advantage.  Mr.  Flood 
w-is  technically  the  victor  in  the  dispute  ;  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  public 
with  him,  but  his  triumph  was  barren.  The  Renunciation  Act  was  passed,  and 
well  may  it  be  asked,  "  r/ii  bono?  "  when  we  remember  that  in  seventeen  yean 
after  the  Union  was  carried  -with  such  ease! 

The  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  Grattan  at  this  period  of  his  life  is  very 
opt,n  to  political  criticism.  There  were  really  only  two  parties  amongst  the 
Irish  Protestants— namely,  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Democracy :  the  former 
were  excessively  selfish  and  arrogant,  and  the  latter  were  equally  violent  ar,d 
reckless.  They  had  each  the  faults  that  political  philosophers  have  always  attri- 
buted to  the  privileged  few  and  to  the  excluded  many ;  and  thus  it  has  beea 
always  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  She  has  suffered  much  from  external  mis- 
government,  and  scarcely  less  from  her  own  internal  discord.  When  her  states- 
men have  triumphed  over  the  Imperial  rulers,  they  have  oftentimes  found  them- 
selves vanquished  bv  homebred  hostility.  The  "  Irish  difficulty"  exists  to  bafHe 
not  only  the  "foreign  statesman",  but  the  "native"  patriot,  "racy  of  the  soil". 
Thus  it  was  after  the  Revolution  of  1782.  Ireland  had  obtained  the  right  d 
internal  government.  The  next  question  was  as  to  the  application  of  the  powir. 
It  was  evident  that  the  vast  authority  obtained  by  the  Irish  parliament  could  he 
i;<(>(l  f.ir  legislative  purposes.  What  system  of  government  was  to  be  put  into 
practice?     What  measure  should  be  carried  for  the  public  welfare? 

Tlie  Aristocracy  wished  that  nothing  more  should  be  done.  They  had  beea 
very  willing  to  demand  from  England  that  they  (the  Irish  Aristocracy)  should 
*'  alone  make  laws  for  Ireland"  ;  but  they  were  very  unwilling  that  their  own 
(iriviloges  and  hereditary  influence  should  be  invaded.  The  Democracy  was 
equally  determined  that  a  more  iwpular  system  should  be  adopted.  Thus,  in 
17S3,'tIie  Irish  Aristocracy  wanted  to  govern  as  a  national,  but  virtually 
rresponsible    body ;    the   popular  party    desired  not  merely   tl  at  parliament 

♦  He  married  in  ITS'?  -durin":  the  very  crisis  of  the  age— Miss  Henrietta  Fitzgerald,  a 
lady  of  beauty  and  \ir+.ue,  to  whose  character  her  son  has  paid  a  mi>st  touching  tribute, 
v.hile  recording  his  fatUor's  career.— Fiiifi  GratUui's  Life,  cliaptei-  i.,  vol.  HI. 
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§bouM  be  national,  but  that  it  should  also  be  responsible.     So  the  first  question 
before  the  free  Irish  parliament  was  one  of  Radical  Reform. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Grattan  acted  with  weakness,  or  perhaps 
indiscretion.  He  resolved  to  side  with  no  party,  and  to  remain  a  neutral.  He 
adopted  no  means  for  building  up  a  party  to  carry  out  his  own  views,  and  vigoi^ 
©uslr  maintain  his  principles.  He  voluntarily  assumed  the  part  of  a  critic  and  spe» 
tator,  instead  of  a  governor  in  the  cabinet,  or  a  guideof  the  popular  passions.  Ft 
refused  to  accept  office,  and  he  declined  to  act  as  a  popular  leader  for  Parliir 
meutarv  Reform.  His  views  were  certainly  inconsistent.  He  demeaned  him- 
self towards  the  British  Government  as  if  he  sided  with  the  popular  party,  ani 
towards  the  Reformers  he  acted  as  if  he  had  been  the  partizan  of  Administration. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  published  letters  and  speeches  of  Grattan,  that  he  W8\ 
utterly  mistaken  on  the  nature  of  political  power.  He  confounded  fame  M-ith 
authority — celebrity  with  influence — the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  en- 
Ki;htened  few,  with  the  obedience  and  submission  of  general  society.  He  had 
been  the  statesman  of  Ireland  for  throe  years  previous  to  1783,  and  he  thought 
that  he  could  always  remain  powerful.  He  seemed  to  think  also  that  the 
svstera  of  government,  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  giving  his  country  ip 
1782,  would  govern  it,  without  the  necessity  of  any  more  intervention  of  public 
passions.  He  had  evidently  too  much  faith  in  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland 
His  mind  was  tolerably  easy  on  the  problem  of  Irish  government.  The  country- 
had  now  its  own  parliament — that  should  govern  it. 

But  mankind,  after  all,  have  been,  and  must  be,  governed  by  men.  Given 
the  best  system  and  the  happiest  people,  it  will  still  be  a  problem  how  to  govern. 
In  vain  have  ingenious  theorists — men  of  subtle  minds  and  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, tasked  themselves  in  constructing  plans  of  perfect  government. 
Tty  the  best  system,  and  when  it  is  carried  out,  there  will  always  be  passions  to 
resist,  interests  to  be  controlled,  order  to  be  maintained,  and  liberty  to  be 
cherished  and  preserved.  The  best  system  can  only  modify  the  operation  of 
those  passions,  for  the  effective  control  of  which  government  is  instituted.  Thus 
let  the  Humes  and  Montesquieus — the  Adam  Smiths  and  Benthams — devise 
the  most  perfect  schemes ;  there  will  always  be  plenty  to  do  for  the  Chathama 
— the  Mirabeaus — the  Foxes,  and  the  Cannings.  For  man  is  not  a  merely 
thinking  being,  he  is  also  an  active  one  ;  prone  to  the  adoption  of  habits,  but 
subject  to  the  domination  of  dangerous  impulses.  Government,  in  short, 
requires  governors ;  a  self-evident  truism,  one  might  suppose,  if  the  learned  and 
ingenious  had  not  given  the  world  voluminous  tomes  treating  the  government 
of  the  human  race  as  a  mere  matter  of  system.  "  Presiding  principle,  and  pro- 
lilic  energv",  was  Burke's  fine  idea  of  government.  But  the  theorists,  occasion- 
ally admirable  upon  "  principles",  blind  their  eyes  to  the  "  energy"  inherent  in 
society;  that  vital  energy  which  can  only  be  swayed  by  living  men,  and  not 
by  formal  systems.      For  you  may  rule,  but  not  root  out  public  passions. 

The  fault  of  the  theorist  in  exaggerating  the  value  of  mere  systems,  is  often 
seen  in  the  man  of  action,  who  has  himself  founded  an  institution.  Thus  Grat- 
tan placed  too  much  value  upon  a  national  Parliament,  without  consid  iring 
fiiffi:ienttv  the  species  of  the  Legislature.  These  remarks  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  his  conduct,  after  the  ''  Simple  Repeal"  question  had  been  settled. 
When  the  Irish  public  found  that  the  right  of  Ireland  to  legislate  for  herself 
*as  firmly  established,  they  next  determined  to  reform  the  House  of  Commonsi 
Their  resolution  was  wise,  and  merited  approval  ;  for  never  surely  did  any 
f'arliament  require  n  more  thorough  reform.  To  obtain  that  reform  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Volunteers  was  established.  Five  hundred  delegates,  from  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-lwo  corps,  met  together  at  Belfast.  They  passed  resolutions, 
and  addressed  the  Volunteers  of  Tjeinster.  Jlnnstcr  and  f^onnausht,  and  px>..'>rte(1 
them  to  demard  those  rights,  de^rivud  ol  >vi;jcli  "  the  forms  vh'  ^  nve    g-oven- 
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ment  irouid  V  a  mir«ie,  and  existence  cease  to  be  a  blessing".  Thus  called 
apon,  the  Voiunt^^erb  of  Ireland  resijonded,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  delcj^ates 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  assembled  at  the  Rotundo.  They  marched  to  th? 
Convention  through  ranks  of  Volunteers,  who  lined  the  streets,  -vvith  arms  pre- 
sented, and  standards  flving.  Persons  of  the  greatest  social  weight,  and  of  the 
most  distinguished  pulilic  character,  adorned  their  assembly.  It  comprisec' 
»mongst  others,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Mr.  Flood,  Lord  Farnham,  Mr.  Ogle, 
Mr.  Stewart  of  Killymoon,  Mr.  Edgeworth,  Mr.  Bagnall,  and  Sir  Edward 
Newenham.  Lord  Charlemont  himself  has  vouched  for  the  constitution  of  the 
Convention.  "It  nresented",  he  says,  "  a  nianeroi/s  and  fni/j/  respectable  body 
of  gentlemen.  For  though  some  of  the  lower  class  had  been  delegated,  by  far 
th.'  majority  were  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  many  of  them  Members  o{ 
Parliament,  both  Lords  and  Commoners".  Of  the  public  feeling  entertained 
towards  it,  his  Lordship  adds,  "  Though  I  never  cordially  approved  of  the  meet- 
ing, vet  as  /  found  it  impossible  to  wtthsland  the  general  impulse  towards  it,  I 
did  not  choose  to  exert  myself  against  it". 

In  such  a  state  of  aflairs,  there  was  great  anxiety  to  know  what  Grattan 
would  do.  The  Ministers  of  England,  and  the  Protestant  Reformers  of  Ireland, 
looked  for  his  decision  with  equal  anxiety.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  not  less 
important  than  that  when  he  cried,  "  no  time  I  no  time  !"  Mr.  Fox  was  in- 
tensely excited  by  the  occasion.  Ho  saw  what  the  Irish  might  achieve,  and  felt 
the  greatest  interest  upon  the  whole  question  of  Irish  Parliamentary  Reform. 
"  I  want  vrords  to  express  to  you  how  critical'',  he  wrote  to  the  Lord-lieutenant 
^I^orthington)  "in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  I  conceive  the  present  moment 
to  be;  if  the  Volunteers  will  not  dissolve  in  a  reasonatvle  time,  government,  and 
even  the  name  of  it,  must  be  at  an  end".  A_gain  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Genere! 
Burgovne :  "  If  Grattan,  or  any  others,  feel  any  difficulty  in  treating  the  Vo- 
lunteers in  this  tone  (that  is,  not  to  consider  the  request  of  persons  assembleil 
with  arms),  from  the  use  they  formerly  made  of  them,  I  must  say,  their  feeling* 
are  not  only  different  from  mine,  but  are  diametrically  opposite.  Those  who 
have  used  dangerous  weapons  for  good  purpose,  are  most  bound  to  take  care, 
when  the  object  is  attained,  that  no  bad  use  is  made  of  those  weapons'. 

The  whole  question  was,  whether  "the  object"  had  been  attained?  In  a 
technical  sense,  the  Irish  national  liberty  had  been  procured,  but  the  real  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  w^as  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  virtually  irresponsible  Parlia- 
ment? Mr.  Fox  evidently  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  govern  Ireland  by 
iiiiluencing  its  Parliament;  and  he  thought,  if  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
were  reformed,  that  the  English  Government  would  have  no  power  over  it. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  several  Irish  politicians  thought  that  Irish  liberty  was 
not  secure,  unless  the  Parliament  was  made  virtually  responsible. 

Grattan  on  this  most  important  occasion  did nothing. 

He  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Convention — nor  did  he  support  the 
p<  vernment.  When  Mr.  Flood,  having  carried  a  plan  of  Reform  through  tht 
Convention,  brought  forward  his  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Gratan 
roted  in  its  favour  (without  committing  himself  to  Flood's  scheme)  ;  but,  at  the 
^ame  time.  Lord  Northington  wrot?  to  Fox,  "  Grattan  voted  against  us,  and 
«poke;  but  his  speech  evidently  sliowed  that  he  meant  us  no  harm".  In  short, 
he  elaborately  acted  the  part  of  a  mere  neutral. 

His  conduct  has  been  frequently  censured  in  relation  to  this  important  ques- 
tion. It  has  been  ingeniouRly  defended  by  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  who 
has  shown  a  most  craceful  and  fdial  regard  for  his  illustrious  father's  memory. 
Cut  even  Mr.  II  Grattan  is  compelled  to  admit — "  It  cannot  he  denied  that 
the  Volunteers  hnd  an  argument.  Tlie  Parliament  cf  Ireland  was  a  bon-ugb 
Pari'amenl;  and  it  was  the  Vi.limteers  alone  who  roused  the  spirit  of  that  Ivdy 
^nd  forced  it  to  act,  and  when  they  ^^^  •i^c.-om^.iisiipd  their  purpose  they  C(iuld 
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oot  he  certain  that  Parliament  would  not  relapse,  and  nndo  ..11  that  had  been 
already  done" — Grattan's  Life,  vol.  III.  p.  155. 

So  formidable  and  powerful  were  the  Volunteers  that  Government  had  re- 
course to  ever}'  means  of  weakening  them.  "  Divide  et  impera^^'  was  the  policy 
acted  on  by  Lord  Northington  in  relation  to  the  Convention.  "  Our  next  step," 
he  wrote  to  Fox,  "was  to  try,  by  means  of  our  friends  in  the  assembly,  to  perplex 
its  proceedings,  and  tocreate  confusion  in  its  deliberations."  And  again,  "Another 
desirable  step  was  to  involve  them,  if  possible,  with  the  House  of  Commons." 

Thus  the  English  ministers  clearly  saw  how  very  formidable  was  the  Con- 
vention. Fox's  anx  ety  about  Grattan's  conduct  sufficiently  attests  the  amount 
of  moral  power  which  the  latter  could,  at  that  time,  bring  to  bear.  For 
Grattan  might  have  carried  everything  before  him  in  the  Convention,  which 
was  wretchedly  in  want  of  leaders.  The  men  of  property  who  belong  d  to  if 
were  not  very  earnest  in  their  wishes  for  Reform ;  and  there  were  several  secret 
enemies  to  the  popular  party  amongst  its  ranks.  For  want  of  controlling 
power — in  short,  for  want  of  a  judicious  and  vigorous  leader — the  Convention 
fell  to  pieces;  its  members  quarrelled;  the  whole  body  became  distracted;  it 
ran  foul  of  Parliament ;  those  who  had  promised  to  guide  it,  took  fright  at  the 
velocity  of  its  progress,  and  abandoning  their  stations-,  left  the  Convention  tu 
dash  itself  to  pieces. 

From  that  time  the  moral  power  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  was  at  an  end.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  with  the  lull  of  the  Volunteers  terminated  Henry  Grattan's 
direct  influence  over  Irish  affairs.  He  ceased  from  that  time  to  sway  events, 
and  wisld  political  power. 

He  had  obtained  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  in  doing  so  he 
had  displayed  not  only  splendid  talents,  but  great  moral  courage.  So  also, 
when  Flood  sought  to  blast  his  character  and  tarnish  his  glory,  Grattan  showed 
much  resolution,  courage,  and  self-reliance.  He  was  right  in  all  the  thorny 
discussions  of  "Simple  Repeal."  But  he  was  wrong  on  the  question  of  the 
Convention  for  Reform.  He  was  morally  bound  by  liis  position  to  take  soii.e 
side  or  other.  For  Charles  Fox  justly  said,  "  the  real  crisis"  of  the  Irish 
Revolution  arrived,  when  it  was  proposed  to  reform  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.  The  experiment  of  Irish  legislative  freedom  was  virtually  at 
stake — the  necessity  fur  reform  was  admitted — Grattan  himself  voted  lor  it. 
The  Parliament  was  notoriously  venal ;  of  three  hundred  members  of  the  i  ouse 
of  Commons,  fully  two-thirds  were  the  nominees  of  about  a  hundred  persons. 

Grattan  had  right  views  upon  Reform,  but  he  took  -no  steps  for  making  those 
views  prevalent  in  Irish  politics.  After  the  Volunteers  were  gone,  he  took  np 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  he  saw  all  its  importaat  relations  to 
the  permanence  of  Irish  Parliamentary  Independence.  But  he  was  too  late; 
the  minister  had  bought  up  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Grattan,  after  the 
Volunteers  were  dissolved,  was  always  admired,  but  never  obeyed  in  Irish  puiilics. 
He  kept  his  genius,  eloquence,  and  speculation  — he  lost  hi>  political  power. 

Grattan  has  been  harshly  censured  for  his  inactiin  in  Volunteer  Reform.  Bi.; 
though  it  is  right  to  point  out  the  error,  it  is  very  wrong  to  blame  him  j.< 
culpable.  He  believed  that  the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  were  more  patriotic  than 
they  really  were.  He  committed  the  glorious  mistake  of  a  noblt  and  lulty 
nature — that  of  believing  the  rest  of  mankind  as  pure,  as  unselfish,  as  enthusiastic 
as  himself.  He  thought  that  Irish  gentlemen  wouM  have  the  game  sense  of 
national  honour  as  lie  himself  possessed,  and  he  was  deceived.  He  thought  ilia' 
he  could  enforce  his  vi  ws  on  Reform,  without  employing  the  questionablj 
authority  uf  n  domtstio  armij  cmplo./i  d  for  internal  citanyes  in  hi."  'vnntr?/. 
Besides,  he  considered,  not  unreasonably,  that  the  Whig  [larty  in  Engi'»"i*  would 
haw  Idsteil  Ho  'Wi  not  fcresfo  (who  could?)  nil  the  results  of  the  '-oalitioc 
of  Fox  juid  Lord  Korth,     He  did  not  foroaep  ''"•ho  could  ?)  the  ouarrei  between 
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Fox  and  Bnrkp  —  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Whig:  party  by  thp  fe.irfnf 
progress  of  the  French  Kevolution.  He  did.  not  foresee  (who  could  V)  th<? 
abandonment  by  William  Pitt  of  all  his  early  Reform  principles.  He  did  not 
foresee  (who  could  ?)  that  the  youthful  Whig  would  become  the  most  formidable 
Tory  Statesman  that  England  ever  produced.  , 

Grattan  wanted  no  moral  foresight  in  politics.  It  is  only  those  shallow  persons, 
who  judge  by  the  event,  who  blame  him  for  not  having  been  more  democratic. 
If  any  one  doubt  his  foresight,  let  him  read  the  following  prophecy  (for  such  it  is), 
delivered  in  1790  (February  11).  Addressing  the  Irish  Parliament,  he  said  : 
"  The  country  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  interval  between  the  ceasing  of  a  systeiiv 
of  oppression,  and  the  formation  of  one  of  corruption.  Go  on  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  as  you  have  done  for  the  last  five  ;  increase  in  the  same  proportion  your 
number  of  Parliamentary  places;  get  every  five  years  new  taxes,  and  applij 
them  as  yon-  have  done,  and  then  the  Minister  will  find  that  he  has  impaired  tha 
trade  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  destroyed  the  virtue  and  freedom  of  the  country". 
Again,  on  the  same  occasion,  his  words  were  full  of  warning : — "  There  is  no 
object  which  a  course  of  corrupt  government  will  not  ruin — morality,  constitu- 
tion, commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  industry.  A  corrupt  minister  issues' 
forth  from  his  cabinet  like  sin  and  death,  and  Setiafes Jirst  tvi/her  under  his 
footstep ;  then  he  consumes  the  treasury,  and  then  he  corrupts  the  capital,  and 
the  different  forms  of  constitutional  life,  and  the  moral  sj'stem,  and  at  last  the 
whole  isle  is  involved  in  one  capacious  curse  from  shore  to  shore,  from  the  nadir 
to  the  zenith". 

The  charge  to  which  he  is  really  obnoxious  characterised  all  his  life.  He  was 
too  much  of  a  neutral.  But  the  distracted  state  of  his  country  is  snfHcient  to 
account  for  liis  occasional  inaction.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  throughout  all 
his  life,  both  before  and  after  the  Union,  he  was  placed  between  two  cross  fires.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  were  three  or  four  occasions  when  he  might  have 
accepted  office  with  real  advantage  to  the  best  interests  of  his  coi#itry. 

But  in  offering  any  criticism  on  Grattan's  mistakes,  let  us  remember  that  we 
are  judging  after  the  event.  It  has  been  foolislily  said  that  Ireland  wanted  a 
sr.ldier-statesman  in  1782.  But  such  a  man  could  never  have  created  and  in- 
spired the  feelings,  which  the  original  and  poetical  mind  of  Grattan  first  intro- 
duced amongst  the  English  colonists  and  planters  in  Ireland.  There  are  flippant 
critics  who  blame  Grattan  for  not  having  done  everything  for  his  country. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  views  were  immeasurably  above  his  country  and  his  age. 
The  public  could  not  follow  him.  For  it  was  his  peculiarity  in  politics  to  have 
"a.  zeal  for  social  and  national  progress,  perfectly  free  from  all  that  was  anarchical 
/   ind  disorderly. 

/         Thus  to  enumerate  the  facts  of  his   early  life — I.   He  introduced   into  Irish 
/      ](olitics  an  element  of  lofty    moral   enthusiasm,  v/hich  sprung  from   his  own 
,   /      mind  and  "iharacter.      II.   He  raised  provincial  squabbles  into  national  passions; 
>l       jnd,  dist    icing  the  Floods  and  Dal3'S,  he  snatclied  Irish  Legislative   Indepen- 
/       jence  from  England.     III.  His  power  fell  from  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
j        island  :  he  could  not  persuade  the  Protestants  to  emancipate  the  Catliolics  ;  he 
1       could  not  prevent  the  rise  of  the  United  Irislimen,  nor  save  the  Irish  Democracy 
4,^^     f.-om  the  infection  of  .Tacoliinical  principles;  and,   on  tlie  other  hand,  he  could 
^^•not  retain  the  Irish  Aristocracy  in  that  love  of  country  which  they  had  exhibi- 
ted in  1 782-     IV.  Without  influence  or  power  he  was  a  spectator  of  the  Union. 
He  was  compelled  to  look  on,  while  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh  extingni.s'ied 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland.     Thus,  as  a  man  of  action,  his  career  virtually  ter- 
minated with  'he  fall  of  the  Volunteers.      If  in  1784,  he  liarl  joined  the  pn]Hil;iF 
partv     he    inisrht    liave    moderated   its  'tone  and  ratiuiKiIi/.i'd    its   ojiinions  ;   ov, 
upon  the  oHipr  hand,  if  tie  had  afrepted   ofRcp  when   tendered   him,  he  mii^ht 
have  wielded  much  influence  and  «r))du:dly  raiue'  a  '.witriotic  and  tfovejuHientVi 
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fUrty.     In  eitliei  case  he  would  have  clothed  himself  -with  that  power   which 
Uas  denied  to  hiin  in  his  isolated  position. 

I  pass  on  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  his  public  character. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  nature  of  his  powers, 
^  Jt  is  admitted,  upon  all  sides,  that  Henry  Grattan  must  be  classed  in  the  tirst 
nV   rank  of  those  famous    persons  who,  partly  by    extraordinary  eloquence,  and 
fJi'       partly  by  capacity  for  affairs,  have  been  the  real  governors   of  these  islands, 
from  the  Revolution  of  1688  down  to  the  present  time.     And  not  one  of  all  that 
celebrated  band,  from  Bolingbroke  to  Canning,  was  more  eminently  original  both 
in  character  and  genius.     The  boldness  and  grandeur  of  his  imagery;  the  flight 
'*°^^  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  the  gorgeous  richness  of  his  language,  attest   the 
•    ^  vigour  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  mind.     The  mere  critic  may  note  many 
*-         blemishes  of  styl«  throughout  his  speeches  :  he  may  often  be  justly  displeasevl 
With  incongruous  metaphors — with  vehemence  tending  to  the  bombastic — and 
with   an  excessive  use  of  epigram  and  antithesis.     But,   admitting  that  his 
speeches  contain  faults,  which  are  interwoven  with  their  beauties,  enough  of  ex- 
cellence will  remain  to  win  the  admirers   of  intellect  and  genius.      ''  His  elo- 
quence", said  a  distinguished  living  poet,   "  was  a  combination  of  cloud,    whirl- 
wind, and/ku/ie''' — a  striking  description  of  the  partial  obscurity,  but  startling 
energy  and  splendour  of  his  stj'le. 
— — "^  Of  all  the  great  parliamentary  orators,  whose  speeches  ha^-e  been  preserved, 

7  those  of  Grattan  are  most  worthy  (Jftpgjsieal  by  the  reflective  and  the   studious. 

i"    /  He  may  have  been  surpassed  in  parliamentary  eloquence  by  some,  md  in  political 
philosophy  by  others  of  his   contemporaries ;  but  none  of  them,  like   Grattan, 
addressed  at  the  same  time  two  distinct  classes  of  persons — namely,  the  audie:-'  e 
before  him,  and  a  certain  higher  tribunal  of  the  thoughtful  few,  whom  he  always 
kept  before  his  mind's  eye.     The  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Sheridan  lead  in  the  - 
study  as  so  much  rhetoric  :  Fox's  orations  are  the  massive  remains  of  a  wonderful 
debater :   the  purpose  of  the  hour — the  interests  of  his  party — occupy  too  large 
a  space  in  all  his  speeches,  which,  after  all,  were  "  made  to  bespoken,  and  not 
to  be  read".     Burke  had   two  distinct  styles — one  grave  ancfawactic,  as  in  his 
American  speeches  (which   are  spoken  essays),  when  he  wearied  his  hearers, 
though  he  delighted  his  readers.     In  the  other  style  he  was  diffuse,   and  essen- 
tially rhetorical.     But   Grattan  blended  two  styles  into  one,  and  dazeled  those 
Who  listened  to  him,  while  he  spoke  so  as  to  instruct  even  posterity.     He  was 
never  surpassed  for  the  union  of  philosophical  principles  and  oratorical  energy. 
"No  orator  of  his  age  is  his  equal",  says  a  great   authority  on    eloquence 
(Lord   Brougham),   '■  in  the  easy  and  copious  flow  of  most  profound,  sagacious, 
and  liberal  principles,   enunciated  in  terse  and  striking,  but  most  appropriate 
'  "*;     language".     Thus  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  speeches  of  Grattan  are  a 
■  ■    valuable  contribution  to  political  philosophy,  well  meriting  the  best  attention  of 
^  the  statesman,  the  hiatorian,  and  the  philosopher.     The  thinking  power,  to  be 
*  tound  in  all  his  speeches,  combined  with  his  vivid  imager \',  his  singular  mastery 
■     over  rhythm,  and  the  impassioned  spirit  pervading  them,  form  their  distinctive 
/'  ;.     characteristics.     The  "  Esprit  des  Lois"   does  not  more  differ  from  all  oth«r 
treatises  of  politics,   than  the  speeches  of  Grattan  from  those  of  other  oratoi-s. 
For  it  is  only  in  manner  that  they  resemble  the  fragments  of  Chatham.    There 
is  more  of  philosophy  and  moral  thonghtfulness — more  of  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
tn»  eighteenth  centuiy,  in  the  eloquence  of  Grattan.     There  never  was  such  sa 
uiiion  of  t\^  orator  and  sage.    * 

But,  enough  of  his  eloquence ;  and  in  Ireland  we  have  placed  preposterour 
value  upon  mere  oratory,  wliic!"!,  after  all,  is  valuable  only  as  an  instrument 
There  was  a  .mikd  in  Grattan,  a  moral  power  far  more  valuable  than  the  vauntec 
SLTt  of  the  ptit)lif;  n^<?a&ht.  In  addition  to  a  wonderful  imagination,  nature  ha<' 
given  him  a  >!tr^T>g  «jd.cJ«'fJ  ufionrKianoiajl,  ■wbicb   he  viiicprously  exerci&eft  nt 
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most  of  the  great  q'  ^estions  in  morals  and  politics,  lie  re  i.i  the  bfst  .ind  deepest 
Ruthors  oil  piilitical  science  with  interest,  and  pondered  inucli  u]»in  ilieir  prin- 
ciples. This  h.ibit  he  carried  too  far  for  a  man  of  action  ;  he  became  somewhat 
too  professional  and  didactic  in  his  public  life;  and  he  occasionally  fell  short  of 
the  wants  of  the  age,  by  refusing  to  be  an  energetic  leader,  and  assuming  t' 
pirt  of  an  impassioned  essayist. 

The  idle  caviller  may  say  that  much  of  what  he  obtained  for  his  country,  has 
reverted  to  the  English  empire.  It  may  be  said  that  after  all  he  did  not  sa'  e 
his  country  (as  if  any  one  man  could  put  to  rights  such  a  country  as  Ireland  !). 
I;  may  be  asked,  what  did  he  actually  do  for  Ireland,  that  we  should  revere  hk 
character  and  venerate  his  name? 

He  was  the  first  li-ishman  who  ministered  intellectually  to  the  national 
character  of  his  country.  There  were  plenty  of  Irishmen  like  the  Desmond,  the 
O'.N'eills,  and  Sarsfield,  who  vindicated  the  valour  and  hardihood  of  the  Irish 
race.  So  also  there  w  re  many  Irish  patriots  beiore  Grattan.  But  Swift, 
though  he  had  both  Irish  humour  and  Irish  purposes,  was  essentially  an 
Knglish  author.  So  also  Flood  was  an  Englishman  in  his  style  ard  character. 
But  Henry  Grattan  invented  an  eloquence  to  which  the  moral  temperament  of 
ills  country  responded.  His  speeches  are  as  much  'n  eonionnity  with  it*  genius 
and  its  mental  characteristics,  as  tae  pensive  and  wildly  beautifal,  yet  alternately 
gay  and  exciting,  music  of  the  island.  You  may  trace  in  his  eloquence  the  vivid 
aature,  the  eager  mind,  the  cordial  sympathy,  and  aspiring  soul  of  the  Irish- 
man. In  short,  Grattan  was  the  first  powerful  assertor,  as  Le  is  certainly  the 
most  splendid  illustrator,  of  Irish  genius. 

He  was  the  first  Ii-ishman  who  treated  of  Irish  politics  "»  a  grand  scale,  with 
breadth  of  view  and  liberal  jud;]m€nt  In  an  age  of  Protestant  prejudice,  he 
bravely  unfurled  the  standard  of  religious  liberty.  When  he  pleaded  for  the 
Catholic  there  was  no  popularity  to  be  gained  by  such  a  course.  On  the 
contrary,  he  injured  his  influence  by  his  adoption  of  the  Catholic  cause.  He 
not  merely  was  content,  like  certain  statesmen,  to  have  his  views  in  favour  ol 
the  Catholics  made  known:  he  laboured  also  by  his  pen,  his  tongue,  by  personal 
exertion,  and  by  political  sacrifices  ef  '_^ower  and  popularity,  to  have  those  viewa 
prevail  over  the  public  mind. 

There  may  have  been  those  who  lovrd  the  Protestant  nation  of  Ireland,  and 
Rrho  served  it  more   zealously  than  Grattan.     So  also  there  may  have  been 
fitriots  who  loved  the  Catholics  and  "  lower  nation"  of  Ireland  more  enthusi- 
astically: but  never  surely  did  any  Irishman,  before  or  since,  love  both  nation^ 
mth  so  much  afftction.     Never  did  any  Irishman  toil  with  such  ardour  for  the 
t>est  and  most  enduring  interests  of  both ;  for,  though  he  boldly  defended  the 
luceiests  of  property  against  revolution,  and  anarchy,   he  vindicated  also  iLc.    f 
Iberties  of    the   Catholic  asalnst  the  sordid    pride  and  selfishness  of  an  un-    'j 
generous  oligarchy.      His  pacnotism  made  no  unhappy  distinctions  between  ,'^ 
religious  creeds  or  hereditary  races.     He  wished  for  the  happiness  of  all  IrislV 
men.     He  was  free  from  the  Protestant  prejudices  of  Flood,  and  opposed  to  the 
janguinary  principles  of  Tone. 

lu  the  annals  of  a  land  so  torn  with  discord,  it  is  perfectly  delightful  to  mee* 
fcs  w  «it  in  Grattan's  speeches)  with  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  there  liaving 
been  once  a  man  in  Irela-d  who  could  take  large  views  of  his  counp-ymen. 
and  who,  while  cordially  [>reserving  his  enthusiasm  for  his  native  soli,  woi\ld 
not  allow  himself  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  either  party.  He  sHwed  tn^t 
though  he  was  intensely  Irish,  he  was  not  merely  in.sular. 

lie   was  not  only  a  national  patriot — he   was  also  a  herald  of  civilization. 
While  he  retained  the  charm  of  local  colour  in  his  character,  he  was  also  much 
t>f  the  enlightened  cosmopolite.     He  cherished  large  and  inspiring  views  of  life 
Lu  mind,  ia.  its  pluJo*  i/hical  excur«iyu*,  wm  not  nianacied  by  a  wretcboi 
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faith  in  formula :  he  believed  in  a  moral  progress  of  the  human  race,  and 
possessed  a  strong  synipathj'  with  mankind. .  Thus  he  deserved  not  only  the 
.aflGectious  of  Ireland,  but  the  regard  of  civilized  Europe.  It  was  well  observed 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  Whec  the  illustrious: 
dead  are  gathered  in  one  tomb,  all  national  distinctions  fade  away;  and  not  even 
tbe  illustrious  names  of  Burke  and  Wellington  were  more  certainly  historical, 
or  more  sure  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  than  that  of  Grattan  ". 

More  than  any  Irish  patriot  of  his  age,  Grattan  was  cautious  as  to  the 
means  he  emploj'ed.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  glorious  ends — he  strenuously 
insisted,  throughout  his  life,  on  the  necessity  of  worthy  means.  His  moral 
character  stands  out  in  prominent  relief  amidst  the  venality  and  selfishness  of 
his  contemporaries.  "  I  never  knew  a  man ",  said  "VVilberforce  (talking  ot 
arattan),  ''whose  patriotism  and  love  for  his  country  seemed  completely  to  ex- 
tinguish all  private  interests,  and  to  induce  him  to  look  invariably  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  public  good  ". 

It  is  curious  to  note  what  vicissitudes  were  in  his  popularity. 
He  was  idolized  by  the  people  at  the  era  of  Free  Trade  and  Independence ; — 
he  was  cashiered  by  them  within  a  fev?  months  on  the  question  of  Smiple 
Repeal.  He  was  denounced  by  the  authorities  as  an  enemy  to  his  country  in 
1798 — in  two  years  afterwards,  on  the  Union  question,  he  was  exalted  as  the 
most  strenuous  champion  of  Irish  liberty.  When  he  voted  for  the  Insurrection 
Act,  and  advocated  strong  measures  against  anarchists  and  prajdial  di.sturbers, 
he  was  traduced  as  the  deserter  of  the  civil  liberties  of  his  countrymen.  Upon 
the  question  of  the  Veto,  he  was  dismissed  as  the  betrayer  of  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  Catholics;  but  in  1818  he  was  elected  for  the  city  of  Dublin  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  people,  when,  strange  to  say,  he  was  nearly  stoned  to 
death  in  his  native  city  ! 

On  this  last  occasion,  a  scene  took  place  in  which  he  revealed  all  his  personal 
character.     It  is  well  worthy  of  notice. 

After  the  election  had  terminated,  the  members,  according  to  usage,  were 
chaired.  Because  he  had  been  favourable  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  because, 
in  some  comparatively  unimportant  particulars,  his  conduct  had  not  satisfied  tlie 
nltra-popular  party,  it  was  determined  to  assail  Grattan,  and  fling  him  into  tlie 
Lifley.  A  plot,  which  happily  was  defeated,  w«s  formed  against  the  venerable 
patriot.  After  passing  Carlisle  Bridge,  a  base  and  execrable  gang  assailed  him 
with  ferocity.  His  friends  around  him  were  greatly  alarmed;  but,  though  Grattan 
was  stricken  in  years  and  shattered  in  his  constitution,  he  displayed  his  charac- 
teristic personal  courage.  One  of  the  wretches  was  but  too  successf:il,  and 
succeeded  in  giving  him  a  fearful  blow,  which  cut  open  the  old  man's  face.  Hp 
jumped  up  from  the  chair,  caught  the  missile  which  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  and 
fiercely  looking  defiance,  hurled  it  back,  with  his  failing  strength,  in  the  direction 
of  the  dastards  whence  it  came.  "Never — never  (it  has  been  aaid  by  one  wha 
saw  the  scene)  did  he  appear  to  such  advantage  " 

Yes  !  he  did — he  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  afterwards.  i"or  though 
it  was  a  fine  and  exciting  thing  to  see  the  old  man  displaying  the  high  spirit  o/ 
his  youth,  it  was  far  finer  to  witness  his  calm  and  serene  deportment  afterwards. 
EtTorts  were  made  to  exasperate  him  against  the  popular  party.  All  the  puMic 
bodies  of  Dublin  crowded  round  him,  and  tendered  him  their  respects.  Hf 
Saw  the  use  to  which  the  incident  Mould  be  turned  by  the  evil-minded,  and, 
Inie  to  the  leading  principles  of  his  L"fe,  never  to  criminate  his  country,  what 
fc\ci-  iiL-  iuiylit  Sillier  iniin  ii>  inoiin.-iiii;iy  ii.jii.-lu-e.  he  iliu.s  ri.'|.iied  to  the  public 
address  of  Dublin,  in  the  following  most  beauuiul  and  touching  words  : — 

"My  Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens, — A  few   individuals — a  sudden  an' 
1ip3qilicable     impulse — a      momentary     infatuation — anything— every  tliin^r- 
*ii;ht  acoouai  for  that  violence  of  which  yn"  rt>iiii>|,'siu.     It  ia  not  wurtb   Vit 
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investigation.  Jly  friends  and  electors  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  I  receivo 
vhe  unanimous  expression  of  congratulation  from  my  fellow-citizens,  not  as  a 
congratulation  for  such  a  trifle  as  that,  but  as  an  inestimable  testimony,  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  merit  and  ever  preserve. 

"I  remain,  gratefully,  your  faithful  humble  Servant, 

"  HENRY  GRATTAN". 

Thus,  after  having  passed  through  a  stormy  age,  and  having  experienced  all 
Che  vicissitudes  of  public  life,  his  brave  a.id  manly  nature  remained  tender  amS 
genial  to  the  last.  He  died  in  the  public  service.  Though  warned  by  his  me- 
Jical  attendants  of  the  consequences,  he  insisted  upon  going  to  London  to  pre- 
sent the  Catholic  Petition.  Exhausted  by  the  journey,  he  expired  there.  The 
best  and  noblest  spirits  in  England  gathered  round  his  sons,  and  entreated  that 
his  remains  should  lie  where  Fox  and  Chatham  are  interred.  His  grave  is  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Reader  !  if  you  be  an  Irish  Protestant,  and  entertain  harsh  prejudices  against 
your  Catholic  countrymen — study  the  worlcs  and  life  of  Grattan — learn  from 
him,  for  none  can  teach  you  better,  how  to  purify  your.  liature  from  bigotry. 
Learn  from  him  to  lookupon  all  your  countrymen  with  a  loving  heart — to  be 
tolerant  of  infirmities,  caused  by  their  unhappy  history — and,  like  Grattan, 
earnestlv  sympathise  with  all  that  is  brave  and  generous  in  their  character. 

Reader !  if  you  be  an  Irish  Catholic,  and  that  you  confound  the  Protestant 
religion  with  tyranny — learn  from  Grattan,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  Protestant, 
and  have  a  heart  for  Ireland  and  its  pdnple.  Think  that  the  brightest  age  of 
Ireland  was  when  Grattan— a  steady  Protestant — raised  it  to  proud  eminence  , 
►hink  also  that  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  he  did  not  f  iget  the  state  of  your 
oppressed  fathers,  but  laboured  through  his  virtuous  lite,  that  both  you  and 
your  children  should  enjoy  unshackled  liberty  of  conscience. 

But,  reader  !  whether  you  be  a  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  whatever  be  your 
partv,  you  will  do  well  as  an  Irishman  to  ponder  upon  the  spirit  and  principles 
which  governed  the  public  and  private  life  of  Grattan.  Learn  from  him  how 
to  regard  your  countrymen  of  all  denominations.  Observe,  as  be  did,  how  very 
much  that  is  excellent  belongs  to  both  the  great  parties  into  which  Ireland  is 
divided.  If  (as  some  do)  you  entertain  dispiriting  viev^s  of  Ireland,  recollect 
that  any  country,  containing  such  elements  as  those  which  roused  the  genius  of 
Grattan,  never  need  despair.     Sumwii  corda.     Be  not  disheartened. 

Go — go — my  countrymen — and,  witliin  your  social  sphere,  carry  into  prac- 
tice those  moral  principles  which  Grattan  so  eloquently  taught,  and  which  he  so 
remarkal)ly  enforced  by  his  well-spent  life.  He  will  teach  you  to  avoid  hating 
men  on  account  of  their  religious  professions  or  hereditary  descent.  From  liin-i 
you  will  learn  principles  which,  if  carried  out,  would  generate  a  new  state  of 
swiety  in  Ireland.  For  it  is  not  from  the  senate,  as  some,  or  from  the  battle- 
field, as  others,  will  tell  you,  that  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  can  arise.  It, 
must  begin  at  liome  in  our  social  life.  It  must  spring  from  the  domestic  circle 
—  from  social  affections  expanded— from  enmities  disregarded— from  views  ex- 
alted beyond  petty  sectarianism — in  short,  from  Irishn;en  consenting  to  live  and 
work  together,  and  using,  for  their  public  purposes,  none  but  humane  and  civi- 
lizing means.  Go,  then,  and  imitate  the  noble  example  of  our  Grattan,  for 
though  to  none  shall  it  be  given  to  obtain  his  genius,  to  copy  his  noble  spirit  ia 
Mithia  the  power  of  all.  Let  that  spirit  spread  through  society,  and  our  lovely 
('land  will  become,  like  the  fame  of  our  venerated  countryman,  not  only  a 
wurce  of  just  national  pride  to  ourselves,  but  au  object  of  iutxircst  and  rofipect 
to  all  maukijid. 
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DECLARATION  OF  IRISH  RIGHTS. 
April  19,  1780. 

Off  this  day  came  on  the  most  important  subject  that  ever  had  been  disc-.issed 
in  the  Irish  Parliament,— the  question  of  independence— the  recovery  of  that 
legislative  power,  of  which,  for  centuries,  Ireland  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived. 
Her  right  to  make  laws  for  herself  was  first  affected  by  the  act  of  the  10th  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  a  parliament,  held  at  Drogheda,  before  the  then  Deputy, 
Sir  Edward  Poynings.  It  was  there  enacted  that  no  parliament  should  be 
holden  in  Ireland,  until  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  should  certify 
to  the  King,  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  the  causes,  considerations,  and  acts 
that  were  to  pass;  that  the  same  should  be  affirmed  by  the  King  and  council  in 
England,  and  his  license  to  summon  a  parliament  be  obtained  under  tfie  great 
seal  of  England.  This  was  further  explained  by  the  3d  and  4th  of  Philip  and 
ISIary,  whereby  any  change  or  alteration  in  the  form  or  tenor  of  such  acts  to  be 
passed  after  they  were  returned  from  England,  was  prohibited.  Thus,  by  these 
laws  the  English  privy  council  got  the  power  to  alter  or  suppress,  and  the  Irish 
parliament  were  deprived  of  the  power  to  originate,  alter,  or  amend. 

By  these  acts  were  the  legislative  rights  of  Ireland  invaded:  her  judicial 

rights,  however,  remained  untouched,  till,  in  1688,  a  petition  and  appeal  was 

lodged  with  the  House  of  Lords  of  England,  from  the  English  society  of  the  new 

plantation  of  Ulster,  complaining  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  who  had  decided 

m  a  case  between  them  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry.    Upon  this  the  English  House 

of  Lords  passed  an  order  declaring,  that  this  appeal  was  corain  7ionjmlice.     To 

liis  order  fourteen  reasons  and  answers  were  written  by  the  celebrated  Molyneux, 

|nd  the  appeal  gave  rise  to  his  famous  worii,  entitled  "  The  Case  of  Ireland", 

Irhich  excited   the   hostility   of  the    English   House   of  Commons,  and  was 

5«med  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  I     The  Irish  House  of  Lords  thee 

Usserted  their  rights,  passed  re.s"lw>»ons  and  orotested  against  the  English  pro- 
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ceedings;  thus  matters  remained  until  1703,  when  came  on  the  case  of  the  Ear!  acS 
Countess  of  Meath  asjj^in? t  the  Lord  Ward-  -vho  were  dispossessed  of  their  landi 
by  a  pretended  ordei*  of'  the  House  o'  Loids-  in  England,  on  which  the  Irish 
House  of  Peers  sdopted  the.f/)rmer-  resolutions,  asserting  their  rights,  and  restored 
possession  to  the  Earl  andCaun:e&«,  ;  In  1703,  the  appeal  of  Maurice  Annesley 
was  entertained  in  England,  and  the  decree  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  waa 
•eversed ;  and  the  English  House  of  Lords  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the 
l$arons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  to  enforce  their  order ;  the  Sheriif  refused 
ebedience;  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  protected  the  Sheriff,  and  agreed  to  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  King  on  the  subject.  This  produced  the  arbitrary  act  of  the 
Cth  of  George  the  First,  which  declared,  Ihat  Ireland  was  a  subordinate  and 
dependent  kingdom  ;  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England  had  power 
1*1  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  ;  that  the  House  of  Lords  of  Ireland  had  no  juris- 
diction, and  that  all  proceedings  before  that  Court  were  void.  Under  this  act, 
and  to  such  injustice,  the  Irish  nation  were  compelled  to  submit,  until  the  spirit 
of  the  present  day  arose,  and  that  cornmanding  power  which  the  armed  volun- 
teers gave  to  the  country,  encouraged  the  people  to  rise  unanimously  agains* 
this  usurped  and  tyrannical  authority.  The  efforts  of  the  nation  to  obtain  a  fre> 
trade,  the  compliance  of  the  British  Parliament  with  that  claim  ,  the  British  act 
passed  in  consequence  thereof,  which  allowed  the  trade  between  Ireland  and  the 
British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  volunteers,  and  the  answers  to  theix 
iddresses  by  the  patriotic  members,  had  still  further  roused  the  people  to  a  sens» 
of  their  rights  and  their  condition,  and  the  hour  Vi^as  approaching  which  was  to 
witness  the  restoration  of  their  liberty.  Mr.  Grattan  had,  on  a  preceding  day, 
given  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward  a  measure  regarding  the  rights  of  Ire- 
end  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  notice  he  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Sir,  I  have  entreated  an  attendance  on  this  day,  that  yon  might,  m 
the  mosFpublic  manner,  deny  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
Hake  law  for  Ireland,  and  with  one  voice  lift  up  your  hands  against  it. 

If  I  had  lived  when  the  9th  of  William  took  away  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, or  when  the  Cth  of  George  the  First  declared  this  country 
to  be  depeodent,  and  subject  to  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  Parliamcut 
of  England,  I  should  have  made  a  covenant  with  ray  own  cousciejice 
to  seize  the  first  moment  of  rescuing  my  country  from  the  iguoniiir,- 
of  such  acts  of  power;  or,  if  I  had  a  son,  I  should  have  administerc*' 
to  him  an  oath  that  he  would  consider  himself  a  person  sei)aratc  auU 
set  apart  for  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  duty ;  upon  the  same 
M'inciple  am  I  now  come  to  move  a  declaration  of  right,  the  first  mo- 
ment occurring,  since  my  time,  in  which  such  a  declaration  could  be 
made  with  any  chance  of  success,  and  without  aggravation  of 
^oppression. 

Sir,  it  must  appear  to  every  person,  that,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
port of  sugar  and  export  of  woollens,  the  people_of  tliis  country  are 
aot  satisfied — something  remain?*  the  creater'work  's  beliiud  ;  ti^ti 
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pnblic  heart  is  not  well  at  ease.     To  promul^iite  our  satisfaction;  ivi 
stop  the  throats  of  niiUions  with  the  AOtes  dt'  Parliiraeiit;  to  preaci 
homilies  to  the  volimteei"s ;  to  utter  invectives  agaaust  the  pecy; 
under  pretence  of  affectionate  advice,  is  an  attempt,  weak,  s^cpi 
cious,  and  inflammatory. 
;       You  cannot  dictate  to  those  whose  sense  you  are  entrusted  to  re 
i  present;  your  ancestors,  who  sat  within  these  walls,  lost  to  Ireland 
I  trade  and  liberty ;  you,  by  the  assistance  of  the  people,  have  reco- 
I  vered  trade,  you  still  owe  the  kingdom  liberty  ;  she  calls  upon  you 
f  to  restorfi -it.. . 

'  The  ground  of  public  discontent  seems  to  be,  "  we  have  gotten 
commerce,  but  not  freedom":  the  same  power  which  took  away  the 
export  of  woollens  and  the  export  of  glass,  may  take  them  away 
again  ;  the  repeal  is  partial,  and  the  ground  of  repeal  ia  upon  a 
piinciple  of  expediency. 

Sir,  expedient  is  a  word  oi  appropriated  and  tyrannical  import , 
expedient  is  an  ill-omened  word,  selected  to  express  the  reservation 
of  authority,  while  the  exercise  is  mitigated ;  expedient  is  the  ill- 
omened  expression  of  the  Repeal  of  the  American  stamp -act.     Eng- 
land thought  it  expedient  to  repeal  that  law ;  happy  had  it  been  for 
mankind,  if,  ■when  she  withdrew  the  exercise,  she  had  not  reserved 
the  right !     To  that  reservation  .slie  owes  the  loss  of  her  American 
empire,  at  the  expense  of  millions,  and  America  the  seeking  of  liberty 
through  a  sea  of  bloodshed.    The  repeal  v>f  the  AvooUen  act,  similarly 
circumstanced,  pointed  against  the  principle  of  our  liberty,  present 
relaxation,  but  tyranny  in  reserve,  may  be  a  subject  for  ilhimiuation 
to  a  populace,  or  a  pretence  for  apostacy  to  a  courtier,  but  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  settled  satisfaction  to  a  freeborn,  an  intelligent,  and  an 
injured  community.     It  is  therefore  they  consider  the  free  trade  a^  a 
trade  de  facto,  not  de  jure,  a  license  to  trade  undei  the  Parliament 
of  England,  not  a  free  trade  under  the  charters  of  Ireland,  as  a  tri- 
bute to  her  strength;  to  miiiutain  which,  she  must  continue  in  a  state 
of  armed  preparation,  dreading  the  approach  of  a  general  peace,  ana 
attributing  all  she  holds  dear  to  the  calamitous  condition  of  the 
British  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     This  dissatisfaction, 
founded  upon  a  consideration  of  the  liberty  we  have  lost,  is  increased 
wiien  they  consider  the  opportunity  they  are  loding;  for  if  this  nation, 
after  the  death-wound  given  to  her  freedom,  had  fallen  on  her  knees 
hi  anguish,  and  besought  the  Almiglity  to  frame  an  occasion  in  which 
a  weak  and  injured  peojjle  might  recover  their  rights,  prayer  could 
not  have  asked,  nor  God  have  furnished,  a  moment  more  opportune 
for  the  restoration  of  liberty^  than  this,  in  which  I  have  the  honour 
lu  ;iddrcs3  yoi- 
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England  now  smarts  uiulcr  tlio  lesson  of  the  American  tvar;  \h( 
doctrine  of  Imperial  legislature  she  feels  to  be  pernicious;  the  reve- 
nues and  monopolies  annexed  to  it  she  has  foivnd  to  be  untenable 
she  lost  the  power  to  enforce  it ;  her  enemies  are  a  host,  poui'ing 
upon  her  from  all  quarters  of  the  Earth  ;  her  armies  are  dispersed  ; 
the  sea  is  not  hers;  she  has  no  minister,  no  ally,  no  admiral,  none  in 
/hom  she  long  confides,  and  no  general  whom  she  has  not  disgraced; 
the  balance  of  her  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  Ireland ;  you  are  not  only 
■;r  last  connection,  you  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  is  not  her 
/nemy.  Besides,  there  does,  of  late,  a  certain  damp  and  spurious 
supineness  overcast  her  amis  and  councils,  miraculous  as  that  vigoni 
which  has  lately  inspirited  yours; — for  with  you  everything  is  the 
reverse ;  never  was  there  a  parliament  in  Ireland  so  possessed  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people  ;  you  are  the  greatest  political  assembly  now 
sitting  in  the  world;  you  are  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army;  not 
^0  we  only  possess  an  unconquerable  force,  but  a  certain  unquenchv 
able  public  fire,  which  has  touched  all  ranks  of  men  like  a  visitation^ 

Turn  to  the  growth  and  spring  of  your  country,  and  behold  and 
admire  it ;  where  do  you  find  a  nation  who,  upon  whatever  concerns 
the  rights  of  mankind,  expresses  herself  with  more  truth  or  force, 
perspicuity  or  justice?  not  the  set  phrase  of  scholastic  men,  not  the 
tame  unreality  of  court  addresses,  not  the  vulgar  raving  of  a  rabble, 
but  the  genuine  speech  of  liberty,  and  the  unsophisticated  oratory  ol 
a  fi'ee  nation. 

See  her  military  ardour,  expressed  not  only  in  40,000  men,  con- 
ducted by  instinct  as  they  were  raised  by  inspiration,  but  manifested 
iu  the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  every  young  member  of  the  growing 
community.  Let  corruption  tremble;  let  tlie  enemy,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, tremble;  but  let  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these  means 
of  safety  and  this  hour  of  redemption.  Yes;  there  does  exist  an  en- 
lightened sense  of  rights,  a  young  appetite  for  freedom,  a  solid 
strength,  and  a  rapid  fire,  which  not  only  put  a  declaration  of  right 
within  your  power,  but  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  decline  one. 
Eighteen  counties  are  at  your  bar ;  they  stand  there  with  the  compact 
of  Henry,  with  the  charter  of  John,  and  with  all  t!ie  passions  of  the 
people.  "  Our  lives  are  at  your  service,  but  our  libejties — we  received 
Uiem  from  God;  Ave  will  not  resign  them  to  man",  i  Speaking  to  you 
/hus,  if  you  repulse  these  petitioners,  you  abdicate  the  privileges  ol 
Parliament,  forfeit  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  repudiate  the  instruc-* 
tion  of  your  constituents,  bilge  the  sense  of  your  country,  palsy  the 
tnthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  reject  that  good  which  not  a  minister, 
iot  a  Lord  North,  not  a  Lo^d  Buckinghamshire,  not  a  Lord  Hillbbo- 
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■fough,  but  a  certain  providential  conjuncture,  or  rather  the  hand  of 
God,  seems  to  extend  to  you.  Nor  are  we  only  prompted  to  this 
when  we  consider  our  strength ;  we  are  challenged  to  it  when  we 
look  to  Great  Britain.  The  people  of  that  country  are  now  waiting 
to  hear  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  speak  on  the  subject  of  their  liberty : 
it  begins  to  be  m.'ide  a  question  in  England  whether  the  principal 
persons  wish  to  be  free  :  it  was  the  delicacy  of  former  parliaments  to 
be  silent  on  the  subject  of  commercial  restrictions,  lest  they  should 
show  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  not  a  sense  of  the  violation ;  you 
have  spoken  out,  you  have  shown  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  not  a 
sense  of  tlie  violation.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  returned  thanks 
for  a  partial  repeal  made  on  a  principle  of  power ;  you  have  returned 
thanks  as  for  a  favour,  and  your  exultation  has  brought  your  char- 
ters as  well  as  your  spirit  into  question,  and  tends  to  shake  to  her 
foundation  your  title  to  liberty  :  thus  you  do  not  leave  your  rights 
.yhere  you  found  them.  Yon  have  done  too  much  not  to  do  more  ; 
(you  have  gone  too  far  not  to  go  on ;  you  have  brought  yourselves 
into  that  situation,  in  which  you  must  silently  abdicate  the  rights  of 
your  country,  or  publicly  restore  them.  It  is  very  true  you  may  feed 
your  manufacturers,  and  landed  gentlemen  may  get  their  rents,  and 
you  may  export  woollen,  and  may  load  a  vessel  with  baize,  serges, 
and  kerseys,  and  you  may  bring  back  again  directly  from  the  plan- 
tations, sugar,  indigo,  speckle-wood,  beetle-root,  and  panellas.  But 
liberty,  the  foundation  of  trade,  the  charters  of  the  land,  the  inde- 
pendency of  Parliament,  the  securing,  crowning,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  everything,  are  yet  to  come.  Witiiout  them  the  work  is 
imperfect,  the  foundation  is  wanting,  the  capital  is  wanting,  trade  is 
not  free,  Ireland  is  a  colony  Avithout  the  benefit  of  a  charter,  and  you 
are  a  provincial  synod  without  the  privileges  of  a  parliament.  , 

I  read  Lord  North's  proposition ;  I  wish  to  be  satisfied,  but  I  am 
controlled  by  a  paper,  I  will  not  call  it  a  law,  it  is  the  sixth  of  George 
the  First.  [The  paper  was  read.]  I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Anig  robe  is  this  the  law?  I  ask  them  whether  it  is  not  practice?  I 
appeal  to  the  judges  of  the  land,  whether  they  are  not  in  a  course  ol 
declfiring  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  naming  Ireland,  binds 
her?  I  appeal  to  the  magistrates  of  justice,  whether  they  do  not,  from 
time  to  time,  execute  certain  acts  of  the  British  Parliament?  I  ap- 
peal to  the  oflicers  of  the  army,  whether  they  do  not  fine,  confine,  and 
execute  their  fellow-subjects  by  virtue  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament;  and  I  appeal  to  this  House  whether  a  country 
50  circumstanced  is  free.  Where  is  the  freedom  of  trade?  where  is  tlie 
security  of  pr:,pertj  ?  where  is  the  liberty  of  the  people  ?    I  here,  in 
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this  Declamatory  Act,  see  my  country  proclaime<l  a  slave!  I  sea 
every  man  in  this  House  enrolled  a  slave!  I  see  the  judges  of  the, 
realm,  the  oracles  of  tiie  law,  borne  down  by  an  unauthorized  foreig j 
power,  by  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  against  the  law  !  I 
see  the  magistrates  prostrate,  and  I  see  Parliament  witness  of  these  in- 
fringements, and  silent  (silent  or  employed  to  preach  moderation  to 
the  people,  whose  liberties  it  will  not  restore) !  I  therefore  say,  with  the 
voice  of  3,000,000  of  people,  that,  notwithstanding  the  import  of  su- 
gar, beetle-wood,  and  panellas,  and  the  export  of  woollens  and  ker- 
seys, nothing  is  safe,  satisfactory,  or  honourable,  nothing  exs.^'Dt  f> 
declaration  of  right.  What!  are  you,  with  3,000,000  of  men  av:  yoni 
back,  with  charters  in  one  hand  and  arms  in  the  other,  af'"ai(l  to  say 
you  are  a  free  people?  Are  you,  the  greatest  House  of  Cjmmona 
thiit  ever  sat  in  Ireland,  that  want  but  this  one  act  to  equal  mat  P]ng- 
lish  House  of  Commons  that  passed  the  Petition  of  Pight,  or  tiiat 
ether  that  passed  the  Declaration  of  Right,  are  you  afraid  to  tell  that 
!]ritish  Parliament  you  are  a  free  people  ?  Are  the  cities  and  the 
instructing  counties,  who  have  breathed  a  spirit  that  would  have  doii« 
honour  to  old  Rome  Avhen  Rome  did  honour  to  mankind,  are  they  [q 
be  free  by  connivance  ?  Are  the  military  associations,  those  bodiej: 
whose  origin,  pi'ogress,  and  deportment  have  transcended,  equalled  .,c 
least,  anything  in  modern  or  ancient  story — is  the  vast  line  of  northern 
army,  are  they  to  be  free  by  connivance  ?  What  man  will  settle 
among  you?  Where  is  the  use  of  the  Naturalization  Bill?  Whai 
man  will  settle  among  you  ?  who  will  leave  a  land  of  liberty  and  a 
settled  government,  for  a  kingdom  controlled  by  the  Parliament  of 
another  country,  whose  liberty  is  a  thing  by  stealth,  whose  trade  a 
thing  by  permission,  whose  judges  deny  her  charters,  whose  Parlia- 
ment leaves  everything  at  random ;  where  the  chance  of  freedom  de- 
jiends  upon  the  hope,  that  the  jury  shall  despise  the  judge  stating  a 
IJritish  act,  or  a  rabble  stop  the  magistrate  executing  it,  rescue  your 
a'lidicatcd  privileges,  and  save  the  constitution  by  trampling  on  the 
government,  by  anarchy  and  confusion  ? 

r>ut  I  shall  be  told,  that  these  are  groundless  jealousies,  and  that 
the  principal  cities,  and  more  tiian  one  half  of  the  counties  of  tlie 
kingdom,  are  misguided  men,  raising  those  groundless  jealousies. 
Sir,  let  me  become,  on  this  occasion,  the  people's  advocate,  and  ycni 
historian;  the  people  of  this  country  were  possessed  of  a  code  ol 
liberty  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  lost  it  through  the  weak- 
ness of  the  kingdom  and  tie  ptsillaiiimity  of  i*s  leaders.  Havinf 
lost  our  liberty  by  the  usurpatior  :£  the  British  Parliament,  no  wonde 
we  became  a  nrey  to  her  minis-  a-s*  and  diev  did  plunder  us  with  ai" 
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the  hands  of  all  the  harpies,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  every  shape  oi 
power,  terrifying  our  people  with  the  thunder  of  Great  Britain,  and 
bribing  our  leaders  with  the  rapine  of  Ireland.  The  kingdom  became 
a  plantation,  her  Parliament,  deprived  of  its  privileges,  fell  into  con- 
tempt ;  and,  with  the  legislature,  the  law,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  with 
her  forms,  vanished.  If  a  war  broke  out,  as  in  1778,  and  an  occasion 
occurred  to  restore  liberty  and  restrain  rapine.  Parliament  declined 
the  opportunity ;  but,  with  an  active  servility  and  trembling  loyalty, 
gave  and  granted,  without  regard  to  the  treasure  we  had  left,  or  the 
rights  we  had  lost.  If  a  partial  reparation  was  made  upon  a  principle 
of  expediency.  Parliament  did  not  receive  it  with  the  tranquil  dignity 
of  an  august  assembly,  but  with  the  alacrity  of  slaves. 

{The  principal  individuals,  possessed  of  great  property  but  no  inde- 
pendency, corrupted  by  their  extravagance,  or  enslaved  by  their 
following  a  species  of  English  factor  against  an  Irish  people,  more 
afraid  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  the  tyranny  of  England,  proceeded 
to  that  excess,  that  they  opposed  every  proposition  to  lessen  profusion, 
extend  trade,  or  promote  liberty;  they  did  more,  they  supported  a 
measure  which,  at  one  blow,  put  an  end  to  all  trade ;  they  did  more, 
they  brought  yon  to  a  condition  which  they  themselves  did  unani- 
mously acknowledge  a  state  of  impending  ruin ;  they  did  this,  talking 
as  they  are  now  talking,  arguing  against  trade  as  they  now  argue 
against  liberty,  threatening  the  people  of  Ireland  with  the  power  of 
the  British  nation,  and  imploring  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ruins 
of  their  trade,  as  they  now  implore  them  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 
wreck  of  their  constitution. 

The  people  thus  admonished,  starving  in  a  land  of  plenty,  the 
victim  of  two  Parliaments,  of  one  that  stopped  their  trade,  the  otlier 
that  fed  on  their  constitution,  inhabiting  a  country  where  industry 
u-as  forbid,  or  towns  swarming  with  begging  manufacturers,  and  be- 
ing obliged  to  take  into  their  own  hands  that  part  of  government 
which  consists  in  protecting  the  subject,  had  recourse  to  two  measures, 
which,  in  their  origin,  progress,  and  consequence,  are  the  most  extra- 
ordinary to  be  found  in  any  age  or  in  any  country,  viz.  a  commercial 
and  a  military  association.  The  consequence  of  these  measures  was 
instant;  the  enemy  that  hung  on  your  shores  departed,  the  Parliament 
isked  for  a  free  trade,  and  the  British  nation  gi-a',  ied  the  trade,  but 
withheld  the  freedom.  ^  The  people  of  Ireland  are,  therefore,  not  sa- 
tisfied; they  ask  for  a  constitution;  they  have  the  authority  of  the 
wisest  men  in  this  House  for  what  they  now  demand.  What  have 
these  walls,  for  this  last  century,  resounded  ?  The  usurpation  of  tha 
British  Parliame-nt,  and  the  interference  of  the  priv^-  council.    Have 
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■we  taught  the  people  to  complain,  and  do  we  now  condemn  their  In- 
satiability, because  they  desire  us  to  remove  such  grievances,  at  a  time 
ill  wliich  nothing  can  oppose  them,  except  the  veiy  men  by  whonx 
these  grievances  were  acknowledged  ? 

Sir,  Ave  may  hope  to  dazzle  with  illumination,  and  we  may  sicken 
with  addresses,  but  the  public  imagination  will  never  rest,  nor  will 
her  heart  be  well  at  ease — never!  so  long  as  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
u 'id  exercises  or  claims  a  legislation  over  this  country:  so  long  aa 
this  shall  be  the  case,  that  very  free  trade,  otherwise  a  perpetual 
attachment,  will  be  the  cause  of  new  discontent ;  it  will  create  a  prido 
ti)  feel  the  indignity  of  bondage;  it  will  furnish  a  strength  to  bite  your 
chain,  and  the  liberty  withheld  Avill  poison  the  good  communicated. 
'  'The  Br'tish  minister  mistakes  the  W  J,t  character:  had  he  intended 
to  make  Ireland  a  slave,  he  should  have  kept  her  a  beggar;  there  i? 
no  middle  policy;  win  her  heart  by  the  restoration  of  her  right,  ot 
cut  oti'  the  nation's  right  hand  ;  greatly  emancipate,  or  fundamentally 
destroy.  AVe  may  talk  plausibly  to  England,  but  so  long  as  she  ex 
ercises  a  power  to  bind  this  country,  so  long  are  the  nations  in  a  state- 
of  war ;  the  claims  of  the  one  go  against  the  liberty  of  the  other,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  latter  go  to  oppose  those  claims  to  the  last  drop 
'>f  her  blood.  •  The  English  opposition,  therefore,  are  right ;  mere 
trade  will  not  sfitisfy  Ireland — they  judge  of  us  by  other  great  na- 
tions, by  the  nation  whose  political  life  has  been  a  struggle  for  liberty  y 
they  judge  of  us  with  a  true  knowledge  of,  and  just  deference  for,  our 
character — that  a  conntry  enlightened  as  Ireland,  chartered  as  Ire- 
land, armed  as  Ireland,  and  injured  as  Ireland,  Avill  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  liberty. 

I  admire  that  public-spirited  merchant  (Alderman  Horan),  who 
spread  consternation  at  the  Custom-house,  and,  despising  the  example 
which  great  men  afforded,  determined  to  try  the  question,  and  ten- 
dered for  entry  what  the  British  Parliament  prohibits  the  subject  to 
export,  some  articles  of  lilk,  and  sought  at  his  private  risk  the  liberty 
of  his  country  ;  with ',n..  jf  am  convinced  it  is  necessary  to  agitate 
the  question  of  right.  In  vain  will  you  endeavour  to  keep  it  back, 
tlie  passion  is  too  natural,  the  sentiment  is  too  irresistible;  the  ques- 
tion comes  on  of  its  own  vitality — you  must  reinstate  the  laws. 
/'There  is  no  objection  to  this  resolution,  except  fears;  I  havi> 
examined  your  fears ;  I  pronounce  them  to  be  frivolous.  I  might 
deny  that  the  British  nation  vms  attached  to  the  idea  of  binding 
Ireland;  I  might  deny  that  England  was  a  tyrant  at  heart  ;  and  I 
might  call  to  witness  the  odium  of  North  and  the  popularity  of 
Chatham,  her  support  of  Holland,  l'»r  coti^'-ihutioiis  to  Coisica,  ani 
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f.ie  charters  communicated  to  Ireland;  but  ministers  have  traduced 
England  to  debase  Ireland ;  and  politicians,  like  priests,  represent  the 
power  they  serve  as  diabolical,  to  possess  with  superstitious  fears  the 
victim  whom  they  design  to  plunder.     If  England  is  a  t}Tant,  it  is 
you  have  made  her  so:  it  is  the  slave  that  makes  the  tyrant,  and  then 
murmurs  at  the  master  whom  he  himself  has  constituted.    I  do  allow, 
on  the  subject  of  commerce,  England  was  jealous  in  the  extreme,  and 
I  do  sav  it  was  commercial  jealousy,  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
(the  woollen  trade  and  the  act  of  navigation  had  made  her  tenacious  oi 
a  comprehensive  legislative  authority),  and  having  now  ceded  that 
monopoly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  your  liberty  except  vout 
own  corruption  and  pusillanimity;  and  nothing  can  prevent  your  beipg 
free  except  yourselves.     It  is  not  in  the  disposition  of  England ;  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  England;  it  is  not  in  her  arms.     What!  c^n 
8,000,000  of  Englishmen,  opposed  to  20,000,000  of  French,  to 
7,000,000  of  Snanish,  to  3,000,000  of  Americans,  reject  the  alliavice 
of  3,000,000  in  Ireland?     Can  8,000,000  of  British  men,  thus  ont- 
Qumbcred  by  foes,  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  expense  of  an  expe- 
dition to  enslave  you?    Will  Great  Britain,  a  wise  and  raagnanimoui 
jountry,  thus  tutored  by  experience  and  wasted  by  war,  the  French 
navy  riding  her  Channel,  send  an  army  to  Ireland,  to  levy  no  tax,  to 
snforce  no  law,  to  answer  no  end  whatsoever,  except  to  spoliate  the 
charters  of  Ireland,  and  enforce  a  barren  oppression ?     What!  has- 
England  lost  thirteen  provinces  ?  has  she  reconciled  herself  to  thi» 
loss,  and  will  she  not  be  reconciled  to  the  liberty  of  Ireland  ?     Take 
notice,  that  the  very  constitution  which  I  move  you  to  declare.  Great 
Britain  herself  oifered  to  America :  it  is  a  very  instructive  proceeding 
in  the  British  history.    In  1778  a  commission  went  out,  with  powers 
to  cede  to  the  thirteen  provinces  of  America,  totally  and  radically 
the  legislative  authority  claimed  over  her  by  the  British  Parliament, 
and  the  Commissioners,  pursuant  to  their  powers,  did  offer  to  all,  ot 
any,  of  the  American  States,  the  total  surrender  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  British  Parliament.     I  will  read  you  their  letter  to 
the  Congress.     [Here  the  letter  Avas  read,  C'irrendering  the  power  as 
aforesaid.]     What!  has  England  offered  this  to  the  resistance  ol 
America,  and  ■nill  she  refuse  it  to  the  loyalty  of  Ireland?     Your  fears 
then  are  nothing  but  an  habitual  subjugation  of  mind ;  that  subjuga- 
tion of  mind  which  made  you,  at  first,  tremble  at  every  great  mea- 
sure of  safety;  which  made  the  principal  men  amongst  us  conceive 
the  commercial  association  would  be  a  war ;  that  fear,  which  made 
them  imagine  the  military  assoeiation  had  a  tendency  to  treason  • 
which  made  them  think  a  short  money-bill  would  be  a  public  convul- 
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sion ;  and  yet  tliese  measures  have  not  only  proved  to  be  useful  bn» 
are  held  to  be  moderate,  and  the  Parliament  that  adapted  \,hem, 
praised,  not  for  its  unanimity  only,  but  for  its  temper  also.  You  novv 
wonder  that  you  submitted  for  so  many  years  to  the  lor  ^  of  the  Avoollcr 
trade  and  the  deprivation  of  the  glass  trade;  raised  al'j)ve  y^>?.r  forme* 
abject  state  in  commerce,  you  are  ashamed  at  your  past  pusillanimity; 
so  when  you  have  summoned  a  boldness  which  shall  assert  the  liber- 
ties of  your  country — raised  by  the  act,  and  reinvested,  as  you  will 
be,  in  the  glory  oi  your  twunent  rights  and  privileges,  you  Avill  be 
surprised  at  yourselves,  who  have  so  long  submitted  to  their  violation. 
Moderation  is  but  a  relative  term;  for  nations,  like  men,  are  ouly  safe, 
in  proportion  to  the  spirit  they  put  forth,  and  the  proud  contemplation 
with  ivhlch  they  survey  themselves.  Conceive  yourselves  a  plantation, 
ridden  by  an  oppressive  government,  and  everything  you  have  done 
'  5  but  a  fortunate  phrenzy :  conceive  yourselves  to  be  what  you  are, 
.}  great,  a  growing,  and  a  proud  nation,  and  a  declaration  of  right  is 
]io  more  than  the  safe  exercise  of  your  indubitable  authority. 

But,  though  you  do  not  hazard  disturbance  by  agreeing  to  this  re- 
solution, you  do  most  exceedingly  hazard  tranquillity  by  rejecting  it. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  question  will  be  over  when  this  motion  shall  be 
negatived.   ,No;  it  will  recur  in  a  vast  variety  of  shapes  and  diversity 
of  places.    'Your  constituents  have  instructed  you  in  great  numbers, 
with  a  powerful  uniformity  of  sentiment,  aud  in  a  style  not  the  less 
awful  because  full  of  respect.     I'hey  will  fiud  resources  in  their  own 
virtue,  if  they  have  found  none  in  yours.    Public  pride  and  conscious 
liberty,  wounded  by  repulse,  will  find  ways  and  means  of  vindication. 
You  are  in  that  situation  in  which  every  man,  every  hour  of  the  day, 
may  shake  the  pillars  of  the  state ;  every  court  may  swarm  with  the 
(juestion  of  right ;  every  quay  and  wharf  with  prohibited  goods:  what 
shall  the  Judges,  what  the  Commissioners,  do  upon  this  occasion  ? 
Shall  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  against  the  claims  of 
England,  and  stand  firm  where  you  have  capitulated  ?  shall  they,  oh 
4he  other  hand,  not  comply,  and  shall  they  persist  to  act  against  the 
law  ?  will  you  punish  them  if  they  do  so  ?  will  you  proceed  against 
them  for  not  showing  a  spirit  superior  to  your  own  ?     On  the  other 
Iiand.  will  you  not  ounish  them  ?  Will  you  leave  liberty  to  be  tram- 
j)led  on  by  those  men  ?   Will  ycr.  bring  them  and  yourselves,  all  con- 
stituted orders,  executive  power,  judicial  power,  and  parliamentary  au« 
thority,  into  a  state  of  odunn,  impotence,  and  contempt ;  transferring 
the  task  of  defending  public  right  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  judges  to  break  the  laAvs,  and  to  the  people  Ic  assert 
them?     Such  w^iM  be  the  consequence  of  false  moderation,  of  irri- 
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tating  timidity,  of  inflammatory  p.i'f/iatives,  of  the  weak  and  corrupt 
hope  of  comproraisiug  with  the  coiu-t,  befo  you  have  emancipated 
the  country. 

I  have  answered  th-^  only  semblance  of  a  s  jlid  reason  against  the 
motion;  I  will  remove  some  lesser  pretences  some  minor  irajiedi- 
iiieuts;  for  instance,  first,  that  we  hav  a  resolution  of  the  same  kind 
aheaely  on  our  Journals,  it  will  be  said  ;  but  how  often  was  the  great, 
charter  confirmed  ?  not  more  frequently  than  your  i-ights  have  been 
violated.  Is  one  solitary  resolution,  declaratory  of  -our  right,  sufli' 
eicnt  for  a  country,  whose  history,  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end, 
has  been  a  course  of  violation  ?  The  fact  is,  every  new  breach  is  a 
■  reason  for  a  new  repair;  every  new  infringement  should  be  a  new 
declaration;  lest  charters  should  be  overwhelmed  with  precedents 
to  their  prejudice,  a  nation's  right  obliterated,  and  the  people  them- 
Eclves  lose  the  memory  of  their  own  freedom. 

I  shall  hear  of  ingratitude  :  I  name  the  argument  to  despise  it  and 
the  men  who  make  use  of  it :  I  know  the  men  who  use  it  are  nof 
grateful,  they  are  insatiate ;  they  are  public  extortioners,  Avho  would 
stop  the  tide  of  public  prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel  of  tlieir 
own  emolument :  I  know  of  no  species  of  gratitude  which  should  pre- 
vent my  country  from  being  free,  no  gratitude  which  should  oblige 
Ireland  to  be  the  slave  of  England,  In  cases  of  robbery  and  usurpa- 
tion, nothing  is  an  object  of  gratitude  except  the  thing  stolen,  t<he 
charter  spoliated.  A  nation's  liberty  cannot,  like  her  treasures,  be 
meted  and  parcelled  out  in  gratitude :  no  man  can  be  grateful  or 
liberal  of  his  conscience,  nor  woman  of  her  honour,  nor  nation  of  her 
liberty :  there  are  certain  unimpartable,  inherent,  invaluable  proper- 
ties, not  to  be  alienated  from  the  person,  whether  body  politic  or  body 
natural.  With  the  same  contempt  do  I  treat  that  charge  which  says, 
that  Ireland  is  insatiable ;  saying,  that  Ireland  asks  nothing  but  that 
which  Great  Britain  has  robbed  her  of,  her  rights  and  privileges ;  to 
8ay  that  Ireland  will  not  be  satisfied  with  liberty,  because  she  is  net 
Mtisfied  with  slavery,  is  folly.  I  laugh  at  that  man  who  supposes  that 
Ireland  will  not  be  content  with  a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitution; 
and  would  any  man  advise  her  to  be  content  with  less  ? 

I  shall  be  told  that  we  hazard  the  modification  of  the  law  of 
Poynings'  and  the  Judges'  Bill,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  and  the 
Nullum  Tempus  Bill;  but  I  ask,  have  you  been  for  years  begging 
for  these  little  things,  and  have  not  you  yet  been  able  to  obtain  them  ? 
and  have  you  been  contending  against  a  little  body  of  eighty  men  in 
Privy  Council  assembled,  convocating  themselves  into  the  image  of  & 
Darliameut,  and  ministering  your  high  office  ?  and  have  you  bcec 
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contending  against  one  man,  an  humble  individual,  to  yon  a  Levia- 
thian — the  English  Attorney-general — who  advises  in  the  case  of  Irish 
bills,  and  exeicises  legislation  in  his  own  person,  and  makes  your 
parliamentaiy  deliberations  a  blank,  by  altering  your  bills  or  sup- 
pressing them?  and  have  you  not  yet  been  able  to  conquer  this  little 
monster!  Do  you  wish  to  know  the  reason  ?  I  will  tell  you:  because 
you  have  not  been  a  parliament,  nor  your  country  a  people.  Do  you 
wish  to  Know  the  remedy  ? — be  a  parliament,  become  a  nation,  and 
these  tln'ngs  Avill  follow  in  the  train  of  your  consequence.  .  I  shall  be 
told  that  titles  are  shaken,  being  vested  by  force  of  English  acts ; 
but  in  answer  to  that,  I  observe,  time  may  be  a  title,  acquiescence  a 
title,  forfeiture  a  title,  but  an  English  act  of  parliament  certainly 
cannot:  it  is  an  authority,  which,  if  a  judge  would  charge,  no  jury 
would  find,  and  which  all  the  electors  in  Ireland  have  already  dis- 
claimed unequivocally,  cordially,  and  universally.  Sir,  this  is  a  good 
argument  for  an  act  of  title,  but  no  argument  against  a  declaration  of 
right.  My  friend,  who  sits  above  me  (Mr.  Yelverton),  has  a  Bill  of 
Confirmation ;  we  do  not  come  unprepared  to  Parliament.  I  am  not 
come  to  shake  property,  but  to  confirm  property  and  restore  freedom. 
The  nation  begins  to  form;  we  are  moulding  into  a  people ;  freedom 
asserted,  property  secured,  and  the  army  (a  mercenary  band)  likely  to 
be  restrained  by  law.  Never  was  such  a  revolution  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  with  such  public  tranquillity.  In  what  situation 
would  those  men  who  call  themselves  friends  of  constitution  and  of 
government  have  left  you?  They  would  have  left  you  without  a  title, 
as  they  state  it,  to  your  estates,  without  an  assertion  of  your  constitu- 
tion, or  a  law  for  your  army ;  and  this  state  of  unexampled  private 
and  public  insecurity,  this  anarchy  raging  in  the  kingdom  for  eighteen 
months,  these  mock  moderators  would  have  had  the  presumption  to 
call  j)eace. 

I  shall  be  told,  that  the  judges  will  not  be  swayed  by  the  resolution 
of  this  House.  Sir,  that  the  judges  will  not  be  borne  down  by  the 
resolutions  of  Parliament,  not  founded  in  law,  I  am  willing  to  believe ; 
^ut  the  resolutions  of  this  House,  founded  in  law,  they  will  respect 
most  exceedingly.  I  shall  always  rejoice  at  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  distributors  of  the  law,  but  must  lament  that  hitherto  they  hava 
given  no  sfcch  symptom.  The  judges  of  the  British  nation,  when  thejf 
adjudicated  against  the  laws  of  that  country,  pleaded  precedent  and 
the  prostration  and  profligacy  of  a  long  tribe  of  subservient  predeces 
sors,  and  were  punished.  The  judges  of  Ireland,  if  they  sbould  be 
called  upon,  and  should  plead  sad  necessity,  the  thraldom  of  the  mes, 
and  above  all,  the  silent  fears  of  Parliament,  they,  no  doubt,  will  be 
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excused:  bn^,  when  your  declarations  shall  have  protected  them  from 
their  fears;  when  you  shall  have  emboldened  the  judges  to  declare 
the  law  according  to  the  charter,  I  make  no  doubt  they  will  do  their 
duty  ;  and  your  resolution,  not  making  a  new  law,  but  giving  new  hfa 
to  the  old  ones,  Avill  be  secretly  felt  and  inwardly  acknowledged,  and 
there  will  not  be  a  judge  who  will  not  perceive,  to  the  innermosl 
recess  of  his  tribunal,  the  truth  of  your  charters  and  the  vigour  of 
your  justice. 

The  same  laws,  the  same  charters,  communicate  to  both  kingdoms, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  same  rights  and  privileges ;  and  one 
privilege  above  them  all  is  that  communicated  by  Magna  Charta,  by 
tiie  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  by  a  multitude  of  other  statutes, 
*'  not  to  be  bound  by  any  act  except  made  with  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  freemen  of  the  commonalty  ",  viz.  of  the 
])arliament  of  the  realm.  On  this  right  of  exclusive  legislation  are 
founded  the  Petition  of  Right,  Bill  of  liight,  Revolution,  and  Act  of 
Settlement.  The  King  has  no  other  title  to  bis  crown  than  that 
Mhich  you  have  to  your  liberty  ;  both  are  founded,  the  throne  and 
your  freedom,  upon  the  right  vested  in  the  subject  to  resist  by  arms, 
notwithstanding  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  any  authority  attempting  to 
impose  acts  of  power  as  laws,  whether  that  authority  be  one  man  or  a 
host,  the  second  James,  or  the  British  Parliament ! 

Every  argument  for  the  House  of  Hanover  is  equally  an  argument 
for  the  liberties  of  Ireland  :  the  Act  of  Settlement  is  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion, or  the  declaratory  statute  of  the  6  th  of  George  the  First  an  act 
ot'^isurpation  ;  for  both  caimot  be  law. 

T  do  not  refer  to  doubtful  history,  but  to  living  record  ;  to  common 
charters;  to  the  interpretation  England  has  put  upon  these  charters; 
an  interpretation  not  made  by  Avords  only,  but  crowned  by  arms ;  to 
the  revolution  she  had  formed  upon  them,  to  the  king  she  has  deposed, 
and  to  the  king  she  has  established  ;  and  above  all,  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  solemnly  plighted  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  afterwards 
«et  aside,  in  the  instance  of  a  grave  and  moral  people  absolved  by 
virtue  of  these  very  charters. 

And  as  anything  less  than  liberty  is  inadequate  to  Ireland,  so  is  it 
Sangerous  to  Great  Britain.  "We  are  too  near  the  British  nation,  we 
are  too  conversant  with  her  history,  we  arc  too  much  fired  by  hei 
example,  to  be  anything  less  than  her  equal ;  anything  less,  we 
should  be  her  bitterest  enemies — an  enemy  to  that  power  Avhich  smote 
US  with  her  mace,  and  to  that  constitution  from  Avliose  blessings  we 
were  excluded  :  to  be  grouinl  as  we  have  been  by  the  British  nation, 
hound  by  her  parliament,  plundered  by  her  crown,  threatened  by  hei 
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»nemies,  insulted  with  lier  protection,  while  we  returned  thanks  for 
her  condescension,  is  a  system  of  meanness  and  misery  whicli  lias 
expired   in  our  determination,  as  I  hope  it  has  in  her  magnanimity. 

There  is  no  policy  left  for  Great  Britain  but  to  cherisli  the  remains 
of  her  empire,  and  do  justice  to  a  country  who  is  determined  to  do 
Justice  to  herself,  certain  that  she  gives  nothing  equal  to  what  she 
received  from  us  when  we  gave  her  Ireland.) 

With  regard  to  this  country,  England  must  resort  to  the  free  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  must  forego  that  legislative  power  which 
she  has  exercised  to  do  mischief  to  herself;  she  must  go  back  to  free- 
dom, which,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  her  constitution,  so  is  it  tiie 
main  pillar  of  her  empire;  it  is  not  merely  the  connection  of  the 
crown,  it  is  a  constitutional  annexation,  an  alliance  of  liberty,  which 
is  the  true  meaning  and  mystery  of  the  sisterhood,  and  will  make  both 
comtries  one  arm  and  one  soul,  replenishing  from  time  to  time,  in 
their  immortal  connection,  the  vital  spirit  of  law  and  liberty  from  the 
lamp  of  each  other's  light ;  thus  combined  by  the  ties  of  common 
interest,  equal  trade  and  equal  liberty,  the  constitution  of  both 
countries  may  become  immortal,  a  new  and  milder  empire  may  arise 
from  the  errors  of  the  old,  and  the  British  nation  assume  once  mors 
her  natural  station — the  head  of  mankind. 

That  there  are  precedents  against  us  I  allow — acts  of  power  I  would 
call  them,  not  precedent ;  and  I  answer  the  English  pleading  such 
precedents,  as  they  answered  their  kings  when  they  urged  precedents 
against  the  liberty  of  England  :  Such  things  are  the  weakness  of  the 
times  ;  the  tyranny  of  one  side,  the  feebleness  of  the  other,  the  law  of 
neitlier  ;  we  will  not  be  bound  by  them  ;  or  rather,  in  the  Avords  of 
the  declaration  of  right,  "  no  doing  judgment,  proceeding,  or  anywise 
to  the  contrary,  shall  be  brought  into  precedent  or  example  ".  Do 
not  then  tolerate  a  power — the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  over 
this  land,  which  has  no  foundation  in  utility  or  necessity,  or  empire, 
Of  the  laws  of  England,  or  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  laws  of  God, — do  not  sutler  it  to  have  a  duration  in  your  mind. 

Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which  blasted  you  for  a  century,  that 
power  which  shattered  your  loom,  banished  your  manufactures,  dis- 
honoured your  peerage,  and  stopped  tlie  growth  of  your  people  ;  do 
not,  I  say,  be  bribed  by  an  export  of  woollen,  or  an  import  of  sugar, 
and  permit  that  power  which  has  thus  withered  the  land  to  remain  iu 
your  country  and  have  existence  in  your  pusillanimity. 

Do  not  suffer  the  arrogance  of  England  to  imagine  a  surviving  liope 
in  the  fears  of  Ireland ;  do  not  send  the  people  to  their  own  resolves 
for  liberty,   passing  by  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  high  court  of 
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parliament ;  neither  imagine  that,  by  any  formation  of  apology,  yon 
c;in  palliate  such  a  commission  to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  your  chil- 
dren, who  will  sting  you  with  their  curses  m  your  grave  for  having 
interposed  between  them  and  their  Maker,  robbing  them  of  an  im- 
mense occasion,  and  losing  an  opportunity  which  you  did  not  create, 
and  can  never  restore. 

Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  history,  your  age  of  thral- 
dom and  poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  anii 
miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian  stop  at  liberty,  and  observe  ) 
— that  here  the  principal  men  among  us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of 
gratitude^they  were  awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and  bribed  by  an 
empty  treasury — and  when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  clanged, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  nation  urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that  they 
fell  down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  threshold. 

I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar,  and  demand  my  liberty. 
I  do  call  upon  you,  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  violation,  by 
the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties,  by  the  arms,  inspiration,  anj 
providence  of  the  present  moment,  tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall 
go, — assert  the  law  of  Ireland, — declare  the  liberty  of  the  land. 

I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie,  in  the  shape  of  au  amend- 
ment ;  neither,  speaking  for  the  subjects'  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  ot 
faction.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in  this  our  island,  in 
common  with  my  fellow -subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  uc 
ambition,  unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your  chain,  and  contem- 
plate your  glory.  I  never  will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest 
cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  his 
rags  ;  he  may  be  naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  iron ;  and  I  do  see  the 
time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,  the  declaration  is  planted  ; 
aiul  though  great  men  should  apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  live ;  and 
though  the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  out- 
last the  organ  which  conveyed  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the 
word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet,  but  survive  him. 

I  shall  move  you,  "Tiiat  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  and 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  aj.'e  the  only  power  competent 
to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland". 
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CATHOLIC  QUESTION. 
Februanj  20,  1782. 

On  this  day  the  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill,  when  tiie  privilecjes 
proposed  to  be  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholics  were  gone  into  at  length  :  they 
went,  1st,  to  the  enjoyment  of  property  ;  2dly,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion; 
Udly,  education  ;  4tldy,  marriage ;  Sthly,  self-defence.  The  first  amendment 
moved  was.  That  Catholics  should  be  empowered  to  take,  purchase,  hold,  and 
Viherit  estates  in  fee-simple.  This  clause  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Rowley,  IMr.  St. 
George,  and  Mr.  Wynn ;  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Denis  Daly,  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  and  Mr.  Flood,  who  said,  that  although  the  Catliolics  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  lands,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  possess  auy  power  in 
the  state ;  that  the  House  should  distinguish  between  the  rights  of  property  and 
the  rights  of  power ;  "  though  I  would  extend  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
yet  I  would  not  wish  to  make  a  change  in  the  state,  or  enfeeble  the  government". 

Mr.  GiiATTAN  said:  I  object  to  any  delay  which  can  be  given  to 
this  clause.  We  have  already  considered  the  subject  on  -a  larger  scale, 
•jind  this  is  but  part  of  what  the  clause  originally  contained.  W« 
iave  before  us  the  example  of  England,  who,  four  years  ago,  granted 
Catholics  a  right  of  taking  land  in  fee.  The  question  is  merely 
'vhether  we  shall  give  this  right  or  not;  and  if  we  give  it,  whether  it 
ehall  be  accompanied  by  all  its  natural  advantages.  Three  years  ago, 
■.?hen  this  question  was  debated  in  this  House,  there  was  a  majority 
of  three  against  granting  Catholics  estates  in  fee,  and  they  were  only 
allowed  to  take  leases  for  99^  years.  The  argument  then  used  against 
granting  them  the  fee  was,  that  they  might  influence  electors.  It  has 
this  day  been  shown,  that  they  may  have  as  effectual  an  influence  by 
possessing  leases  of  999  years  as  they  can  have  by  possessing  the 
fee.  At  that  time  we  might  have  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against 
granting  Roman  Catholics  estates  in  fee;  but  their  conduct  since  that 
period  should  fully  convince  us  of  their  true  attachment  to  their 
countiy.  When  this  country  had  resolved  no  longer  to  crouch  beneath 
the  burden  of  oppression  that  England  had  laid  upon  her,  when  she 
armed  in  defence  of  her  rights,  and  a  high-spirited  people  demanded 
a  free  trade,  did  the  Roman  Catholics  desert  their  countrymen?  No; 
they  were  found  among  the  foremost.  When  it  was  afterwards 
thought  necessary  to  assert  a  free  constitution,  the  Roman  Catholics 
displayed  their  public  virtue ;  they  did  not  endeavour  to  make  terms 
for  themselves,  but  they  entered  frankly  and  heartily  into  the  cause  of 
their  country,  judging  by  their  own  virtue  that  they  might  depend 
upon  youi-  generosity  for  their  reward ;  but  now,  after  you  have 
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ohtniiied  a  free  trade,  after  the  voice  of  the  nation  has  asserted  her 
inde'peiuleuce,  they  approacli  the  house  as  humble  suppliants,  and 
beg  to  be  admitted  to  the  common  rights  of  men.  Upon  the  occasions 
1  have  mentioned,  I  did  carefully  observe  their  actions,  and  did  then 
determine  to  support  their  cause  whenever  it  came  before  this  House, 
and  to  bear  a  strong  testimony  to  the  constitutional  principles  of  tho 
Catholic  body.  Nor  should  it  be  mentioned  as  a  reproach  to  them, 
that  they  fought  under  the  banner  of  King  James,  when  we  recollect 
that  before  they  entered  the  field,  they  extorted  from  him  a  magna 
charta,  a  British  constitution. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a  Commiitee,  consisting  of 
Papists,  Protestants,  and  Presbyterians,  were  sent  from  this  country 
to  prosecute  Lord  Strafford.  We  find  them  perfectly  agi'eeing  in  the 
object  of  their  mission,  and,  indeed,  when  men  begin  to  difter  upon 
principles  of  religion,  it  is  because  chey  have  no  other  gi-eat  object  to 
engage  their  attention.  We  cannot  give  the  people  of  Ireland  a 
common  faitli^  but  we  can  give  them  a  common  interest. 

In  1779,  when  the  fleets  ''i  Bourbon  hovered  on  om-  coasts,  and 
the  Irish  nation  roused  herself  to  arms,  did  the  Roman  Catholics 
stand  aloof?  or  did  they,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  oppressed 
situation,  offer  assistance  to  the  enemy?  No;  they  poiu-ed  in  sub- 
scriptions for  the  senice  of  their  country,  or  they  pressed  into  the 
ranks  of  her  glorious  volunteers. 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  clause  gi-ants  the  Roman  Catholics 
no  new  power  in  the  state.  Every  argimient,  therefore,  which  goes 
against  this  clause,  goes  against  their  having  leases  for  999  years ; 
every  argument  Avhich  goes  against  their  having  leases  of  999  years, 
goes  against  their  having  leases  at  all;  and  every  argument  which 
goes  against  their  having  propertij,  goes  against  theii-  having  exis- 
tence in  this  land. 

The  question  is  now,  whether  we  shall  grant  Roman  Catholics  the 
power  of  enjoying  estates — whether  we  shall  be  a  Protestant  settle- 
ment or  an  Irish  nation?  whether  we  shall  throw  open  the  gates  oi 
the  temple  of  liberty  to  all  oiu-  countrynien,  or  whether  we  shall  con- 
fine them  in  bondage  by  penal  laws?  So  long  as  the  penal  coda 
remains,  we  never  can  be  a  gi-eat  nation.  The  penal  code  is  th« 
shell  in  which  the  Protestant  power  has  been  hatched,  and  now  it 
las  become  a  bird,  it  must  burst  the  shell  or  perish  in  it. 

In  Holland,  where  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  comparatively 
small,  the  toleration  of  their  religion  is  an  act  of  mercy  to  them;  bn* 
\n  this  country,  where  theyforin  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
i&  an  act  of  policy,  an  act  of  necessity,  an  act  of  incoi-poration.     The 
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question  is  not,  vrliether  wc  shall  show  mercy  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  whether  Ave  shall  mould  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  into  a  people. 
for  so  long  as  we  exclude  Catholics  from  natm-al  liberty  and  the  com- 
mon rights  of  men,  we  are  not  a  people:  ive  may  ti-iumph  over  them, 
hut  other  nations  will  triumph  over  us.  If  you  love  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, you  may  be  sure  of  a  return  from  him ;  but  if  you  treat  him 
nnth  cruelty,  you  must  always  live  in  fear,  conscious  that  you  merit  hia 
'ust  resentment.  Will  you  then  go  do^vn  the  stream  of  time,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  sitting  by  your  side  unblessing  and  unblessed,  blasting 
and  blasted  ?  or  will  you  take  off  his  chain,  that  he  may  take  ofl 
yours?  will  you  give  him  fi-eedom,  that  he  may  guard  your  liberty? 

In  Ireland,  as  connected  -with  England,  the  indulgence  we  wish  to 
give  to  Catholics  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  Protestant  religion — 
tliat  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  will  become  the  religion 
of  Catholics  if  severity  does  not  prevent  them.  Bifjotrij  may  survive 
perseaition,  but  it  never  can  survive  toleration.  But  gentlemen  who 
speak  of  the  enormities  committed  by  Catholics  gi'oaning  under  a 
system  of  penal  laws,  do  not  take  into  account  the  enlightening  and 
■softening  of  men's  minds  by  toleration,  nor  do  they  consider  that  as 
they  increase  in  wealth  they  will  increase  in  learning  and  politeness. 

I  give  my  consent  to  the  clause  in  its  principle.,  extent,  and  boldness; 
f  give  my  consent  to  it  as  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  a  victory 
over  the  prejudices  of  Catholics,  and  over  onr  own;  I  give  my  con- 
sent to  it,  because  I  would  not  keep  two  millions  of  my  fellow-sub- 
jects in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  because,  as  the  mover  of  the  declara- 
tion of  ri'ihts,  I  would  be  ashamed  of  giving  freedom  to  but  six 
hundred  thousand  of  my  countrymen,  when  I  could  extend  it  to  two 
millions  more. 
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February  22,  1782. 

On  tliifl  (lay  INTr.  (^rattan,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  had  given, 
(Srouf^ht  forward  bis  motion  for  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  declaring  the  rights  of 
.reland.     [  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commencement  of  this  speech  ia  wanting.] 

Sir,  Before  Ireland  goes  into  her  title,  let  us  hoar  the  title  of  Eng- 

and;  for  the  question  is  not,  whether  Ireland  has  aright  to  be  free, 

Dut  whetlier  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  enslave  her:  Avhen  the  latter 

souutry  asks,  what  right  have  the  Irish  to  make  law  for  themselves? 
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Ireland  will  not  answer,  but  demands,  what  right  has  England  ta 
make  laws  for  Ireland? — from  nature  she  has  none.    Nature  has  no,^ 
given  any  one  nation  a  riglit  over  another.    Has  she  that  right  from 
covenant? — let  her  show  the  covenant.    In  what  roll  do  we  find  it?  in 
what  history  IS  it  recorded  ?  there  is    no  such  thing  in  legislation. 
Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  gave  up  her  propounding 
and  deliberative  power :  so  it  has  been  construed.     Ireland,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  by  granting  customs  and  excise  in 
perpetuity,  gave  up  in  a  degree  the  purse  of  the  nation,  but  Ireland 
never  gave  up  her  legislation  ;  there  is  a  covenant  most  certainly — a 
covenant  recognised  by  lawyers,  and  set  forth  by  historians,  but  it  is 
a  covenant  (with  Henry  the  Second)  that  secures  to  the  King  tlie 
government,  and  to  Ireland  the  laws,  that  is  to  say,  the  liberties  of 
England,  in  which  is  included  a  right  to  Ireland  not  to  be  bound 
without  her  own  consent,  and  to  have  her  own  legislative  assemblies. 
This  covenant,  then,  excludes  the  English  legislature  :  and  thus  the 
title  of  the  King  precludes  the  claim  of  the  Parliament :  there  is,  then,  ,      . 
no  covenant  regarding  the  legislature  of  England,  except  one,  wiiich  ^ 
is  against  her :  are  we  then  to  search  for  her  right  in  usage?  Jier  act 
sets  forth  no  such  title  ;  but  usage  is  a  continuation  of  precedent  exer- 
cised from  the  beginning,  and  exercised  without  opposition  or  counter- 
olaim  from  a  people  in  a  condition  to  oppose,  and  whose  laws  on  the 
subject  of  tllis  right  are  silent.     "Where  is  such  usage  ?     England 
puts  forth   two  great  inst><uces,  which  she  denominates  laAvs ;  the 
stututum  Hibernice  is  one,  txj«  Ordinatiojies,   17tli  of  Edward  the 
First,  the  other  :  there  are  no  such  laws  :  tliese  instruments  are  orders 
of  the  King,  touching  things  to  be  done  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of 
her  adoption  of  English  laws  by  her  covenant  with  Henry  the  Second  jjf 
they  are  evidence  of  compact,  and  the  reverse  of  evidence  of  conquest. 
The  statutum  Hibernice  was  as  follows  :  the  judges  of  Ireland  conceiv- 
ing a  doubt  regarding  inheritances  devolved  on  sisters,  viz.,  Avhelher 
the  younger  should  hold  under  the  elder,  and  do  homage  to  her,  or  hold 
under  the  lord,  and  do  homage  to  him  ;  the  chief  justice  of  Ireland 
despatched  four  knights  to  the  King  of  England,  to  bring  a  certificate 
from  thence  of  the  practice  there  used ;  whereon  the  King  sent  hia 
rescript  to  inform  the  chief  justice  what  the  law  and  custom  was  in 
England :  the  rescript  concludes,  "  that  the  said  custom  that  be  used 
in  tiiis  case  be  proclaimed  throughout  our  dominion  of  Ireland,  testd 
meipso".    What  they  call  a  statute  is  nothing  more  than  this  rescript. 
The  other  instance  is  equally  erroneous.    The  ordinatio  pro  statu  'Ifi- 
bernice  was  never  received  as  law.    The  first  article  of  the  ordinatio 
urohibits  the  justices  or  other  of  the  King's  servants  to  purchase 
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land  in  Ireland;  but  that  has  been  ever  oiherwise,  besides,  It  is  nc 
act  of  Parliament,  but  an  ordinance  of  the  King  and  Privy  Council 
which  is  evident  from  the  preamble,  and  from  this  fact,  that  Edward 
held  no  parliament  in  England  in  the  year  in  which  that  ordinance 
was  made.  Thus  the  two  first  great  precedents  fail,  and  the  case 
stumbles  at  the  outset.  England  has  mistaken  orders  of  govern- 
ment for  acts  of  parliament. 

With  diminished  authority  she  then  resorts  to  certain  of  her  laws, 
which  in  the  generality  of  their  expression  cover  Ireland ;  the  former 
.instances  were  not  laws,  and  these  laws  are  not  precedents;  they  are 
principally  the  acts  of  appeals,  Henry  the  Eighth ;  act  of  first  fruits, 
Henry  the  Eighth;  act  of  faculties,  Henry  the  Eighth;  act  of  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  Elizabeth.  But  these  acts  were  never  put  in  force 
in  Ireland,  nor  was  any  attempt  made  for  that  purpose;  on  the 
contrary,  because  they  were  not  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  because 
their  power  did  not  extend  to  that  country,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Parliament  of  L-elaud  should  pass  acts  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
such  acts  were  passed  accordingly,  and  form  a  precedent,  not  for 
the  claim  of  England,  but  an  argument  and  precedent  against  it ; 
for  the  general  words  of  these  statutes  had  no  operation  in  Ireland, 
and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  English  Parliament  had 
no  jurisdiction :  the  general  terms  of  her  acts  stood  controlled  by 
the  limits  of  her  power,  and  the  non-execution  of  the  acts  is  a  co- 
teuiporary  evidence  against  her  jurisdictici;,  and  so  was  the  point 
decided^;  The  case  was  as  follows:  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  gave  a 
pt  A^er  to  erect  a  court  of  high  commission ;  the  general  words  of  the 
act  extended  to  Ireland,  but  no  court  of  high  commission  was  erected 
•;here;  then  followed  the  Irish  act  of  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth,  which 
gave  the  Queen  the  same  power  in  Ireland,  and  a  court  of  high  com- 
mission was  erected  accordingly;  then  followed  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  put  down  all  such  courts:  the  bill  of  rights  is  declaratory,  and 
its  terms  universal.  A  person  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  Ire- 
land by  virtue  of  a  court  of  high  commission  sitting  after  the  bill 
of  rights  had  passed;  and  the  question  was,  whether  such  English 
bill  acted  on  Ireland,  or  repealed  the  Irish  act?  the  judges  and  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  determined  that  it  did  not:  thus  it  appears,  that  an 
English  statute,  however  general  in  its  terms,  does  not  act  on  Ireland, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  English  Parliament  is  not  her 
legislature :  she  next  produces  an  order  of  acts  which  passed  in  the 
reign  of  the  Edwards,  and  which  did  bind  Ireland :  but  these  are 
not  acts  of  the  English  Parliament,  but  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Parliament  sittiof  in  coiij unction,  that  is  to  saj',  with  members  sent  tc 
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England  to  represent  Ireland :  there  are  writs  extant  to  that  pur- 
pose. Now  acts  that  passed  conjointly  do  not  prove  that  the  English 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  pass  acts  for  Ireland  separately;  they  prove 
the  contrary:  they  prove  that  when  it  was  intended  to  bind  Ireland, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  for  Irish  representatives:  and  here  again,  the 
instances  she  quotes  are  authorities  against  her:  next  advances  a  de- 
scription of  English  acts,  which  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  though 
not  adopted  by  Ireland,  do  bind  her:  they  are  acts  declaratory  of  tlie 
common  law  of  England,  wliich  Ireland  by  her  compact  wdth  Henry 
the  Second  adopted,  and  of  which  she  received  the  interpretation 
from  lime  to  time  from  England,  not  as  legislative  provisions,  but  as 
iudicial  decisions;  and  these  interpretations  obtain,  not  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  English  Parliament  or  English  courts,  but  of  the  Irish  as- 
sembly that  passed  the  compact  adopting  those  English  laws:,  then 
is  inti'oduced  another  description  of  English  statutes,  wherein  Ireland 
is  specially  named.  The  principal  are,  the  4th  of  Henry  the  Fiftli, 
i-ektive  to  Irish  servants;  the  1st  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  relative  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices;  the  19th  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  relative  to 
Perkin  Warbeck's  confederates;  the  8th  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  re- 
garding tithe;  and  the  2nd  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  or  the  staple  act.^5 
You  will  observe  that  these  are  the  only  ancient  precedents  set  forth, 
that  the  latter  instances  are  practices  which  require  to  be  supported 
by  precedents;  they  are  proceedings  against  a  country  exhausted,- 
they  are  not  in  themselves  precedents;  they  are  not,  as  Vaughan  aK 
surdly  suggests,  their  own  precedents :  these,  I  say,  are  not  prece- 
.dents,  and  the  ancient  precedents  are  too  few  to  amount  to  a  usage.. 
Besides,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  carried  into  execution,'? 
and  it  does  appear  they  were  denied  by  Ireland:  there  are  five  pro- 
tests against  their  legality;  there  is  the  Irish  act  of  the  10th  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  declaring  that  no  law  shoiild  be  of  force  in  Ire- 
land until  it  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament;  there  is 
the  29th  of  Heniy  the  Sixth,  declaring  that  no  act  should  be  of  force 
in  Ireland  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  Iiish  Parliament.  You 
know  the  early  rolls  of  Ireland  are  lost,  but  the  exemplifications  Ov. 
these  acts  were  found  in  the  treasury  of  Waterford,  and  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  do  exclude  expressly  the  Parliament  of  England, 
and  settle  the  case,  even  though  they  stood  alone ;  add  to  these  their 
wonted  claim  and  their  protest:  there  is  also  the  act  of  faculties  in 
"iho  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  as  follows : 

"This  your  Grace's  realm,  recognizing  no  superior  under  God  but 
your  Grace,  hath  been,  and  yet  is  free  from  subjection  to  any  man'a 
laws,  but  such  as  have  been  devised  and  ordained  within  this  realm. 
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or  to  such  other  as,  by  sufferance  of  your  Grace  and  your  progeniU)i'?> 
the  people  of  this  reahn  have  taken  at  their  free  Uberty  by  their  owi 
consent".  AVhat  now  becomes  of  precedent?  there  is  the  dechiration 
of  right,  their  counter-claim  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland, 
declaring  that  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  are  a  free  people, 
and  to  be  governed  only  according  to  the  common  laAV  of  England, 
and  statutes  made  and  established  by  Parhament  in  this  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  according  to  the  lawful  customs  used  in  the  same  :  ) 
there  is  the  protest  of  the  lords  of  Ireland  in  1721,  with  five  instru- 
ments of  counter-claim^- and  these,  protestatmis  from  a  people  un- 
able to  resist. 

The  few  instances  of  ancient  acts  naming  Ireland,  do  not  amount 
to  a  usage,  and  the«-efore  I  submit  that  England  has  not  made  out  her 
title  by  nature  or  by  contract ;  she  has  made  out  no  title ;  she  has  not 
mat  Ii-eland  upon  her  case:  and  Ave  might  here  stop,  but  Ave  choose  to 
go  on,  and  we  observe,  that  three  of  the  instruments  Ave  have  stated 
among  these  protests  are  acts  of  parliament;  they  are  not  evidence 
of  the  law,  but  the  law:  the  Parliament  that  declares  the  laAA',  makes 
it:  and  Avhat  is  that  law?     It  declares  that  no  statute  has  force  in 
Ireliind  until  confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament.    What  uoav  becomes 
j)f  the  precedents?  supposing  that  they  Avere  in  point,  AA-hich  they  are 
vot;  supposing  they  Avere  numerous,  and  amounted  to  a  usage;  yet 
A)recedent  cannot  repeal  act  of  parliament,  but  act  of  parliament  sets 
aside  precedent:  I  say,  the  claim  of  England  is  then  set  aside  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament;  moreover,  you  avIU  observe,  that  the  Irish 
acts  refen-ed  to,  namely,  the  10th  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  the  29th 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  were  before  most  of  the  precedents  quoted,  and 
(>ue  of  the  acts  before  any  usage  is  pretended  or  could  have  existed ; 
\)esides,  the  common  laAv  of  England  AA^as  introduced  into  Ireland  the 
Vth  of  King  John,  that  is  before  any  precedent.    But  Parliament,  or 
guch  a  legislatiA'e  assembly,  is  a  part  of  the  common  Liaa^,  and  two 
parliaments  are  against  the  common  laAV,  but  these  precedents  cannot 
set  aside  the  common  law,  no  more  than  it  can  repeal  the  statute.    So 
that  the  claim  of  England  is  not  a  title  established  by  usage,  and  thou 
set  aside  by  Irish  statute,  but  an  attempt  to  overturn  existing  statutes, 
acts  of  parhament,  by  acts  of  poAver,  and  to  set  up  violation  iu  the 
place  of  law.     I  might  stop  here,  but  Ireland  is  not  confined  to  the 
statutes  I  have  mentioned.     She  has  other  titles  to  her  freedom  in 
abundance;  and  first,  she  has  the  original  compact  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond Avith  the  Irish  princes,  giving  to  Henry  the  croAATi,  to  the  princes 
their  governments,  and  to  the  Irish  settlers  the  English  laws.     'Jlie 
evidence  of  that  compact  are  the  tAvo  historians  Giraldus  Cambreuw* 
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and  Mathew  Paris,  the  latter  of  whom  was  present  when  it  was  made." 
the  matter  of  that  compact  was,  that  IrcLind  should  possess  the  lawa 
and  customs  of  England;  and  this  convention  was  confirmed  by  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  leges  Anglice  gratanter  acceptce  etjuratoria  so- 
kmnitate  covfirmafce.    Other  compacts  between  kings  and  their  people 
are  not  to  be  found :  the  compact  of  England  with  WiUiam  the  Fin^t 
does  not  appear  to  exist  in  form,  and  is  founded  justly,  and  fairly  i 
think,  on  a  principle  that  the  CrowTi  is  a  commission;  but  the  Irish 
compact  is  an  historic  transaction.    And  what  is  the  compact?  the 
laws  of  England.    And  what  were  the  laws  of  England  at  that  time? 
the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  the  laws  which  Magna  Cliarta  declared,  and 
among  them,  the  great  law  of  liljerty,  namely,  to  be  bound  only  by 
}  our  own  assemblies.     Then  follows  the  charter  of  John,  and  then 
Magna  Charta,  the  first  of  Heniy  the  Third,  1216,  and  in  this  it  is 
recited,  "the  city  of  Dubhn  shall  have  her  ancient  privileges,  and  all 
towns,  and  cities,  and  boroughs,  their  free  customs",    \yhat  liberties? 
what  free  customs  ?     AVas  the  power  of  the  legislature  of  another 
country  to  shut  up  their  harbours  and  stop  then-  commerce,  one  of 
then-  free  customs?     "Tlie  King  shall  not  take  aids  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  realm":  then  the  British  Parliament  cannot  tax  Ireland. 
Such  is  the  29th  of  the  great  charter,  such  the  25th  of  Edward  the 
First,  such  the  27th,  such  the  34th  of  the  same,  acts  which  Ireland 
adopted  after  the  charter:  the  29th  of  the  gi-eat  charter  says:  "No 
freeman  shall  be  taken  or  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  free  custom,  or 
be  outlawed,  banished,  or  destroyed;  nor  shall  the  King  pass  upon 
him  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  law  of  the  land". 

Was  the  authority  of  the  English  Pariiament  at  this  time,  the  time 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  law  of  Ireland  ?  Where  is  the 
law  of  conquest  now?  I  appeal  to  the  guilty  spirit  of  the  Earl  of 
jStraftbrd,  who  argued  that  the  word  conquest  used  in  the  act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  was  a  legislative  enactment,  enacting  the  right  of 
conquest  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  All  these  acts  amount  to 
this  position,  that  the  subject  Avho  claims  these  provisions  shall  not 
be  taxed  but  by  his  owi  parliament  or  legislature,  nor  aftccted  in 
property,  life,  or  limb,  but  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  The 
,  British  Pariiament  then  cannot  punish  you;  it  cannot  fine  you;  it 
cannot  tax  Ireland;  it  cannot  punish  Ireland:  then  it  cannot  legis- 
late for  Ii-eland.  You  will  observe  that  the  rights  and  privileges 
above  mentioned  are  not  secm-ities  against  the  King  only,  they  are 
certain  properties  annexed  by  the  laws  of  these  countries  to  the  per 
Bon  of  the  subject;  he  is  clothed  Arith  immunities  and  privileges:  the 
words  are  possessive ;  he  is  protected  against  royal  oppression,  and  he 
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walks  the  conscious  proprietor  of  the  gi-eat  chai'ter.  These  laws  form 
a,  condition  for  the  subject,  in-econcilable  to  the  law  of  conquest,  ana 
utterly  incompatible  with  what  is  set  up  under  pretence  of  the  law — 
the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  over  Ireland. 

There  is  another  act  I  wish  to  mention;  it  is  the  34th  of  Edward 
the  First:  "all  clerks  and  laymen  shall  have  their  liberties  as  when 
they  had  them  the  best".  Was  the  power  of  the  EngUsh  Parliament, 
that  is,  of  another  country  over  us,  our  best  law?  Was  conquest 
our  best  law?,.;  And  do  not  imagine  that  this  act  is  inoperative  be- 
cause general,  or  that  a  franchise  need  be  penned  wth  the  snbtiltv 
of  a  penal  law;  indeed,  the  Attorney-general  of  Charles  the  First 
thought  so,  and  when  he  argued  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England  at  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  on  the  petition  of  right,  said 
that  the  statutes  of  the  gi-eat  charter  and  other  franchises  are  con- 
ceived in  general  to  be  expounded,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  done  away, 
by  precedents:  but  he  lived  to  feel,  in  his  own  impeachment,  the 
vanity  of  that  argument,  and  found  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  ho 
imagined  dead  to  her  protection,  were  alive  to  his  punishment. 
(  I  have  mentioned  certain  laws  and  charters  in  support  of  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland;  are  they  the  whole?  no,  there  are  more  of  tliem, 
namely,  all  the  laAvs  by  which  England  claims  her  liberty ;  they  were 
enacted  in  Ireland  by  the  10th  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  You  will  ob- 
serve, that  the  petition  and  declaration  of  right  were  declaratory  of 
the  ancient  privileges  of  England,  and  that  by  the  Irish  act  of  the 
lOtli  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  all  those  are  communicated  to  Ireland; 
and  I  beg  to  set  forth  these  rights  and  privileges,  together  with  those 
mentioned  before,  not  only  as  instruments  of  freedom,  but  links  of 
connexion.  Ireland  has  another  title  in  support  of  her  liberty,  a  Parlia- 
ment of  her  own.  Parliament  is  exclusive  legislature,  it  is  so  ex  vt 
termini;  such  is  the  construction  by  England  herself;  the  modus  te- 
jiendi parliamentum  is  in  both  countiies  the  same;  but  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  establish  the  modus  in  order  to  ascertain  the  power:  the 
competency  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  stands  on  the  same  base 
within  this  realm  as  that  of  the  English  Parliament  within  the  realm 
of  Great  Britain.  Like  that  of  England,  our  Icgislatm-e  is  composed 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  but  the  word  king  is  exclnsive,  the 
word  lords  exclusive,  and  the  word  commons  exclusive ;  when  you  say 
you  are  governed  by  a  king,  you  mean  one  king,  when  you  say  you 
are  governed  by  a  parliament,  you  mean  one  parliament :  when  the 
judges  said  that  the  laws  of  England  did  not  extend  to  Ireland  be- 
cause she  had  a  parliament  of  her  own,  they  said  by  necessary  con- 
Btructiou,  that  the  English  legislatm-e  was.  uot  her  parliament:  it  u 
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trno,  if  tlic  English  legislature  choose  ro  name  Ireland  and  usurp  legis- 
lative authority,  the  judge  cannot  question  the  legislature  of  his  o\n 
C(}untr\-;  but  such  a  proceeding  does  not  become  a  matter  of  rigli' 
because  the  judge  cannot  relieve  against  it. 

1  have  shown  the  claim  of  England  is  not  a  case  of  precedent, 
violation  is  not  legislation;  robbery  unpunished  does  not  repeal  the 
decalogue;  precedent  cannot  prevail  against  an  act  of  parliannuit  ;\ 
it  is  a  parva  consuetudo,  not  a  law;  and  a  course  of  precedent  is  a  ' 
course  of  violation.  Could  precedent  repeal  the  great  charter?  it 
vyas  thirty  times  violated  ;  but  such  violation  did  not  cancel  the  great 
charter,  but  proved  so  many  challenges  to  re-affirm,  re-instate,  aii'' 
glorify  that  inviolable  instrument  of  public  liberty.  The  reign  ol 
Henry  the  Eightli  was  a  precedent  against  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment; forced  loans  had  their  precedents;  ship  money  had  its  jjrece- 
dents.  Charles  the  First  imposed  a  loan  by  his  own  authority;  five 
gentlemen  refuse  to  pay  it;  they  are  imprisoned  by  a  warrant  from 
the  council;  they  are  brought  up  on  their  habeas  corpus;  they  pro- 
duce six  laws  beside  the  charter  in  their  favour:  the  judges  rely  on 
precedent,  and  remand  the  prisoners:  these  judges  despise  the  old 
laws  to  which  they  and  their  predecessors  were  sworn,  and  stood  on 
precedents  on  which  those  predecessors  were  perjured;  but  these  fran- 
chises survived  those  pliant  judges,  and  afterwards  sat  in  judgment 
upon  them,  and  left,  in  their  punishment,  a  precedent  better  thai 
..their  example — the  triumph  of  the  law  over  the  perjury  of  the  judges. 
(_'\Vhat  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  England  on  the  subject 
of  precedent?  You  are  armed  with  her  laws — be  animated  by  her 
example:  her  declaration  of  rights,  aftpr  reciting  precedents  against 
tlie  liberty  of  the  subject,  says,  "  all  such  doings,  and  so  forth,  shall 
he  utterly  void";  her  great  charter  had  set  forth  that  any  judgment 
given  to  the  contrary  shall  be  utterly  void;  she  formed  her  petition 
of  right  upon  her  birth-right — your  birth-right  against  precedent ;  ) 
she  formed  her  declaration  of  right  on  the  same  ground  f'sTie  consi- 
dered the  right  of  kings  as  defeasible,  and  the  birth-right  of  the  sub- 
i'?ct  as  indefeasible,  and  she  deposed  a  king  who  had,  under  the 
authority  of  precedent  and  adjudication,  invaded  the  indefeasible 
v'v^ht  of  the  subject,  out  of  which  right  she  formed  not  only  a  revo- 
b'tion  but  a  dynasty,  that  had  and  has  no  other  foundation  than  that 
A-liich  depends  on  the  abolishment  of  every  arbitrary  maxim  in 
church  and  state — the  venal  judgment,  the  violent  precedent,  and  the 
barefaced  impudence  of  the  law  of  conquest.  Has  then  the  birfh- 
right  of  the  ijritish  subject — your  birth-right — been  sufTicIant  against 
precedent  Cth'^  precedent  of  'be.  Plantagenets,  the  precedent  of  tlie 
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TtKlors,  the  precedent  of  the  Stuarts),  to  form  a  petition  of  right,  a 
jledaration  of  rigiit,  a  revolution,  canoe!  the  oath  of  allegiance,  do-.., 
pose  James,  cstabr^'h  William,  royalize  the  honse  of  Hanover?  J 
has  our  common  birth -riglit  done  all  this  for  England,  and  given  se- 
curity to  her  meanest  subject,  and  clothed  her  beggar  with  his 
sturdincss?  and  has  it  left  Ireland  naked,  subject  to  be  bound  without 
yonr  consent,  taxed  without  your  consent,  with  your  commerce  re- 
stricted, an  independent  army,  and  a  dependent  parliament,  and  your 
pi'Oiierty  adjudged  by  the  decisions  of  another  countiy  ? 

,  "We  have  done  with  precedent.  She  then  resort*  to  authority;  to 
what  authority  ?  to  her  judges.  To  do  what?  to  repeal  acts  of 
parliament  by  interpretation.  What  act?  Magna  Charta — the  act 
that  forms  the  security  of  the  realm.  I  respect,  the  judges  ;  but  in 
this  case  I  object  to  their  authority,  first,  because  they  are  partial, 
being  of  the  country  whose  power  they  are  to  discuss;  secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  dependent,  being  punishable  by  the  Parliament  whose 
claims  they  are  to  ai-bitrate;  tliirdly,  because  they  are  incompetent, 
being,  by  their  office,  obliged  to  pronounce  the  law  as  Parliament 
declares;  fourtldy,  because  they  are  inadmissible,  being  in  this  case 
c;illed  upon  to  repeal  an  act  of  puriiameut  under  the  colour  of  inter- 
pretation. The  great  charter,  the  10th  of.  Hemy  the  Fourth,  the 
29th  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  act  of  faculties,  do  not  want  an  inter- 
preter; these  say,  no  English  statute  shall  be  executed  in  Ireland 
till  confirmed  by  the  Irish  Parliament — no  Irish  subject  to  be  bound 
by  statutes  except  ordained  within  the  realm  ;  to  say  they  may,  is 
to  repeal,  not  to  interpret;  such  explanation  is  violation,  not  inter- 
pretation, and  the  judge  not  an  authority,  but  an  offender.  Besides, 
the  judges  arc  baa  arbiters  of  public  liberty;  there  is  no  act  of 
power  for  which  you  have  not  a  precedent,  nor  any  false  doctrine 
for  which  you  have  not  an  adjudication.  Lord  Bacon  maintained  a 
dispensing  power,  Lord  Coke  maintained  a  dispensing  power.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Fleming  affirmed  the  power  of  the  King  to  lay  port 
duties.  Judge  Blackstonc  maintained  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  disqualify  by  the  vote  of  its  own  body:  when  tlie  Attorney- 
General  of  Charles  the  First  filed  an  information  against  three 
members  of  Parliament  for  their  speeches  in  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  fined  and  confined  them  all:  there  is 
no  adjudication  which  the  judges  of  England  can  make  against  lie- 
land,  that  they  have  not  made  against  their  own  country.  Now,  as 
the  people  of  England  have  disregarded  such  authority  when  urged 
against  their  own  liberties,  so  shall  we  disregard  the  same  authority 
when  urged  against  ourf  :    we  cannot  allow  England  to  plead  hei 
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rnngna  clinrta  n?:ainst  tlie  autlioiity  of  licr  judges,  and  set  up  tlie  nii- 
tlioriiy  of  her  jndp;o.s  against  the  magna  charta  of  Ireland ;jnor  must 
she  answer  her  judges  with  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  an- 
swer Ireland  with  the  principles  of  the  Jacobites;  for  neither  judgments, 
nor  judges'  opinions,  nor  precedents,  are  laws;  still  less  can  they  re- 
peal laws,  still  less  franchises,  and  least  of  all,  charters:  those  thing.-si 
read  themselves  without  a  judge,  and  in  (Ios])ite  of  him ;  thev  pu' 
forth  a  subterranean  voire  even  against  kings,  and,  though  buried  foi 
ages,  like  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man,  they  rise  up  in  judgment 
and  call  for  justice. 

Let  them  now  produce  their  judges.  There  ore  four  remarkable 
adjudications  on  this  subject;  one  has  been  against  us,  and  three 
have  been  in  our  fixvour :  the  one  against  us,  is  the  case  of  the  stajjle 
act,  the  English  act  of  the  2nd  of  llonry  the  Sixth;  it  was  a  case 
where  Ireland  was  specially  named  and  forbidden  to  export  woollen 
to  Calais;  the  first  decision  adjudged  that  Ireland  was  not  bound  by 
this  act;  the  decision  was  made  in  the  time  of  llicliard  the  Third  b 
all  the  jnilges  of  England  assembled  in  the  Exchequer  Cliambev; 
this  case  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was,  I)' 
Lord  Chief  Justice  LIussey,  decided  against  us,  his  brethren  not 
mncli  dissenting;  the  reporter  (Brooke)  doubts  the  legality  of  hii^ 
opinion,  and  Lord  Coke  approves  of  tlic  contrary  opinion,  namelv, 
of  tiie  original  determination  of  the  judges  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber.  Under  these  circumstances  stands  the  decision 
which  is  agaiiist  us:  of  the  three  decisions  which  were  for  us,  I  have 
stated  one  already  (the  case  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in  Ire- 
land);, another  was  the  case  of  a  patent  given  to  one  Pilkington,  cf 
an  office  in  Ireland,  which  he  discharged  by  dejiuty,  A.  got  a  pa- 
tent for  the  same  otHce,  and  Pilkington  brought  ii  scire  facias  to  ihe 
:onrt  in  England,  20th  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  against  A.,  to  show 
3ause  why  the  patent  should  not  be  repealed.  A.  pleaded  that  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  by  an  act  required  that  the  said  otHee  should 
he  discharged  in  person,  or  forfeited,  and  then  he  prescribed  for  t!ie 
Irish  Parliament,  and  the  prescription  Avas  alloAved.  The  third  de- 
cision is  that  of  the  judges  of  Ireland  on  queries  put  to  them  bv  the 
Lords  at  the  request  of  the  Commons;  the  first  query  was  as  follows: 
Whether  the  subjects  of  Ireland  be  a  free  people,  and  to  be  governed 
only  by  the  common  law  of  England  and  statutes  of  force  in  this 
Kingdom?  To  which  query  all  tlio  judges  aiisweied  iu  tlie  affirma- 
tive:  tiiey  point  out  where  the  common  law,  in  some  instances, 
diff'ers  from  that  of  England,  and  where  equity  interferes;  but  with 
respect  to  the  queetion,  whether  the  subjects  of  Ireland  be  a  free  peo- 
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jile,  to  be  boiuicl  only  by  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  Irish 
Btatutes,  their  absent  is  unqualified:  such  is  tlie  answer;    and  this 
/■'le  answer  of  the  seven  judges  of  Ireland  given  in  writing  with  their 
names  affixed.     The  other  authorities  are  the   opinions  of  judges 
given  in  their  books ;  one  of  these  opinions  is  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone;  a  very  considerable  name:  but  wliat  are  his  arguments? 
■what  has  this  oracle  pronounced?    namely,  that  the  Parliament  of 
Kngland  has   settled  her  own  right  by  her  own  ipse  dixit;    she  has 
acttled  the  matter,  he  says,  by  the  declaratory   act  of  the    6th  of 
George  the  First ;  certainly  she  has  settled  the  matter  for  this  I?ha- 
damanthus;  but   his  remark  proves  only,  that  the  Parliament  of 
England    had    authority  over    her  judge,  but  it   does   not   prove 
that  she  had  authority  over  Ireland:    certainly  the  judge  cannot 
question  the  legislature,  and  therefore  ought  not  in  such  a  case  to  be 
an  arbiter,  and  of  course  is  not  an  autaority.     Having  settled  the 
question  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  he  adds  his  own  reasons: 
they  ai'e  worse  than  that  authority:  Ireland,  he  says,  is   a  kind  of 
colony  planted  by  England,  and  then  he  rests  the  right  of  England 
on  conquest:  to  which  Ave  answer,  she  is  not  a  colony,  she  is  not  a 
kind  of  colony;  that  she  Avas  not  planted  by  England,  that  she  was 
not  conquered,  and  that,  if  she  were,  she  has  compacts,  charters,  and 
laws  to  do  away  what  is  called  the  right  of  conquest.     I  must  ob- 
serve, this  grave  and  learned  judge  does  not  in  this  case  exert  him 
self  within  his  own  science,  craft,  or  mystery ;   he   speaks  on   the 
history  of  Ireland  and  the  laws  of  nations,  and  is  erroneous  in  both, 
»Next  is  introduced  the  thunderbolt  of  the  law,  the  English  i\Iinos — 
Lord  Coke  ;-^— a  great  authority,  a  friend  to  liberty,  and  the  ])rincipai 
framer  of  the  Bill  of  Plights ;  but  this   Leviathan  does  not  combat 
here  in  his  own  waters;  he  moves  in  another  element;  and,  though 
in  every  element  portentous  and  prepollent,  is  not  omnipotent  here: 
he  declares  that  Ireland  is  not  bound  by  the  English  Parliament 
and  gives  his  reasons,  viz.,  because  she  has  a  parliament  of  her  own/) 
and  does  not  send  representatives  to  the  Parliament  of  England;  and 
then  he  adds,  not  bound  "  except  when  she  is  especially  named" . 
which  does  not,  however,  remove  the  force  of  his  reason,  but  leaves 
it  to  act  against  the  exception  as  well  as  against  the  general  propo- 
sition, for  she  has  not,  Avhen  named,  a  parliament  the  less,  nor  a  re- 
presentative the   more  :  he   then  quotes   a  precedent — it  is  where 
England  bound  Ireland  when  L-eland  sent  representatives  to   Eng- 
land :  and  he  infers  from  thence,  that  England  can  bind  Ireland  when 
she  does  not;  and,  finally,  he  rests  his  opinion  on  a  law  which  goes 
to  overturn  tiic  liberty  of  his  own  country  as  well  as  of  ours — the 
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law  of  conquest.     So  is  Vaiighan:  he  sots  in  the  gulf  in  which  his 

learned  brethren,  the  other  liglits  of  the  law,  are  extinguished the 

la>Y  of  conquest :  so  are  they  all — they  all  rest  on  thia  law. 

',  I  have  shown  that  England  has  no  title  by  the  law  of  nature,  no 
title  by  the  law  of  covenant,  no  title  by  the  "law  of  usage;  the  best 

authorities,  Locke,  Burlemachi,  Hooker — independent  philosophers 

better  authority  than  dependent  judges,  have  pronounced  it  so.,  Will 
".he  claim  by  conquest  ?     It  only  extends  to  a  certain  description  0/ 

'he  generation  conquered,  and  it  is  extinguished  by  pacts,  charters. 
and  laws  ;  let  me  add,  that  Ireland  was  not  conquered,  and  supposing 
her  to  have  been  so,  I  have  produced  pacts,  charters,  and  laws  innu- 
merable. Further,  I  beg  to  say,  that  the  authorities  quoted,  even 
those  quoted  against  us,  refute  the  idea  of  conquest.  The  judges  in 
Pilkington's  case,  who  allow  the  prescription  for  the  Irish  Parliament, 
give  up  the  idea  of  conquest.  My  Lord  Coke  himself,  who  affirms 
that  Ireland  has  a  parliament  of  her  own,  precludes  the  idea  of  con- 
quest ;  the  seven  judges  of  Ireland,  who  acknowledged  that  the  Irish 
were  a  free  people,  and  to  be  governed  only  by  the  common  law  of 
England  and  the  statutes  of  Ireland,  preclude  the  idea  of  conquest. 
Henry  the  Second,  who  professed  to  take  Ireland  by  the  gi-ant  of  the 
Pope,  renounced  thereby  the  idea  of  conquest.  He  made  a  covenant 
with  the  Irish  chieftains ;  they  acknowledged  him  their  sovereign, 
and  he  confirmed  to  them  their  petty  governments.  He  made  a  cove- 
nant with  the  English  settlers,  they  swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and 
he  communicating  to  them  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 

{  "  Xothing  obtiiined  except  in  a  just  war;  no  right  over  the  pos- 
terity of  the  conquered".  Such  is  Locke.  "  Conquest  cannot  give 
title  ;  it  is  a  means  to  obtain  ;  and  that  title  cannot  be  good  excep* 
by  the  consent,  express  or  tacit,  of  the  people".  Such  is  Burlemachi. 
"  If  the  people  do  not  voluntarily  submit,  a  state  of  war  exists".  Such 
is  Vattal.  What  says  England  ?  Mr.  Pym,  in  Lord  Strafibrd's  im 
peachment,  speaks  as  follows  :  "  The  law  is  the  safeguard  of  all  prf 
vate  interests;  without  this  every  man  has  a  right  to  do  everything. 
And  this  is  the  case  to  which  the  Irish  were  reduced  by  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  ;  and  the  reason  he  gave  hath  more  mischief  than  the  thing 
itself,  viz.,  that  they  were  a  conquered  nation.  There  are  few  nations 
in  the  world  that  have  not  been  conquered ;  but  if  pacts  and  agree- 
ments do  not  restrain  tliat,  what  people  can  be  free?  England  hath 
been  conquered,  Wales  hath  been  conquered,  and  by  this  reason  will 
be  little  better  than  Ireland".  Tiius  speaks  Mr.  Pym.  What  says 
the  English  House  of  Commons  ?  It  says,  "  that  the  realm  of  Ire- 
land having  been  time  out  of  mind  annexed  to  the  imperial  Crown  oi 
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England,  anfl  governed  hy  the  same  laivs,  the.  sa'iA  Earl  being  deputy 
in  that  realm,  lo  bring  His  Majesty's  liege  subjects  of  tliat  realm  int: 
a  dislike  of  his  Majesty's  goveru-iient,  and  intending  the  subversion 
of  the  fundamental  laws  and  settiod  government  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  destruction  of  His  Majesty's  liege  people  there,  did  declare  and 
puLlish — that  Ireland  was  a  conquered  nation".  Thus  spoke  tlie 
English  House  of  Commons.  i^^'NA^liat  said  the  English  Parliament  ? 
The  bill  of  attainder  is  before  you.  "  Whereas  the  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  have  impeached  Thomas  Earl  of  Stratlbrd  for  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  government  of  Eng- 
hind  and  Ireland^  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  govcrn- 
jnent  against  law  in  the  said  kingdoms ;  be  it  enacted  that  he  shall 
suffer  the  pain  of  death"..  Thus  did  the  Parliament  of  England  act  on 
this  question  with  regard  to  her  minister.  How  has  she  acted  with 
regard  to  her  Kiug  ?  I  know  it  Avill  be  said  that  she  revoked  the  act 
of  attainder  :  true,  she  revoked  the  attainder,  but  did  not  restore  the 
doctrine  of  conquest ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  face  of  the  law  of  con- 
quest, she  resolved  as  follows :  "  that  there  is  an  original  compact 
between  the  Kiug  and  the  people;  that  James  the  Second  had  broken 
that  original  compact,  and  that  the  breach  of  compact,  with  his  other 
oflcnces,  was  an  abdication  of  his  crown":  and  she  deposed  him  accor- 
dingly, and  she  called  on  the  Irish  to  aid  her  in  the  deposition.  Eng-^ 
land  called  on  the  Irish  to  shed  their  blood,  and  they  shed  it  accor- 
dingly, in  deposing  James  the  Second  for  having  broken  his  compact 
with  England.  And  will  she  now  break  her  compact  with  Ireland, 
and  set  up  heie  the  law  of  conquest?  Has  she  attainted  the  Irish  for 
the  treason  of  aiding  James,  who  broke  the  original  compact  Avith 
England  ?  and  will  she  punish  the  Irish  for  not  aiding  England  in 
breaking  the  compact  with  themselves?  Avill  she  employ  her  King 
who  owes  his  crown  to  oric  compact  to  brsak  the  other?  will  she  con- 
fiscate the  i)roperty  of  James's  abettors  in  Ireland  on  the  principles 
of  compact,  and  seize  on  the  liberties  of  the  whole  realm  on  the 
principles  of  conquest,  and  commit  herself  that  very  crime  P  A  pro- 
vligy  in  tlie  annals  of  mankind  incredible,  and  an  exhibition  of  the. 
Ihirst  of  i)ower  in  the  frenzy  of  the  human  race  unlnuiginable  i. 
tJommit  herself  that  very  criu:3  for  which  she  beheaded  her  miuistef 
md  deposed  her  king! 

Tills  brings  the  clai.u  of  England  to  a  mere  question  of  force:  it  is 
n  right  which  Swift.  T  think  it  is  Swift,  has  exi)lained — the  right  of 
the  gr.;iuuiier  to  take  the  property  of  a  naked  man.  I  add,  this  man 
fjas  now  gotten  back  his  arms,  and  begs  to  get  back  his  property. 
Thus  the  question  remaining  is  a  qucsiiou  of  ability ;  and  in  consider- 
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ing  this,  you  are  not  to  contemplate  alone  the  clif?icultics  in  yonv  front; 
yoi'.  are  to  look  back  too  ou  the  strength  in  youi-  rear.    The  cluini  by 
conquest  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  voUnitcors.    You  havf 
an  immense  force,  the  shape  of  a  much  greater,  of  different  religions, 
but  of  one  political  faith,  kept  up  for  three  years  defending  the  country,- , 
tor  the  government  took  away  her  troops  and  coiisigued  her  defence 
to  the  people  ; — defending  the  government,  I  say,  aiding  the  civii 
power,  and  pledged  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Ireland  to  the  last  dro[ 
of  then*  blOod.     Who  is  this  body  ?  the  Commons  of  Ireland  !   and 
you  at  the  head  of  them:  it  is  more-^it  is  the  society  in  its  greatest 
possible  description;  it  is  the  property — it  is  the  soul  of  the  country 
armed.     They — for  this  body  have  yet  no  adequate  name — in  the 
summer  of  1780,  they  agree  to  a  declaration  of  right ;  in  tlie  summer 
of  1781,  they  hear  that  the  French  are  at  sea;   in  the  heat  and 
hurricane  of  their  zeal  for  liberty,  they  stop  ;   mthout  delay,  they 
oflfer  to  march  ;  their  march  waits  only  for  the  commands  of  the  Cas- 
tle i   the  Castle,  where  the  sagacious   courtier  had  abandoned  his 
uniform,  finds  it  prudent  to  receive  a  self-armed  association :  that 
self-armed  asssociation  this  age  has  beheld  :  posterity  aviII  admire — 
will  wonder.     The  delegates  of  that  self- armed  association  enter  the 
mansion  of  the  government,  ascend  the  steps,  advance  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord-lieutenant,   and  make  a  tender  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  with  the  form  and  reception  of  an  authenticated  establish- 
ment.    A  painter  might  here  display  and  contrast  the  loyalty  of  a 
courtier  wath  that  of  a  volunteer ;  he  would  paint  the  courtier  huny- 
ing  off  his  unifonn,  casting  away  his  arms,  filling  his  pockets  with  the 
public  money,  and  then  presenting  to  his  sovereign  naked  servitude ; 
he  would  paint  the  volunteer  seizing  his  charters,  handling  his  arms, 
forming  his  columns,  improving  his  discipline,  demanding  his  rights, 
and  then,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  maldug  a  tender  of  armed  alle- 
giance.    He  had  no  objection  to  die  by  the  side  of  England  ;  but  he 
must  be  found  dead  wdth  her  charter  in  his  hand. 

Stationed  as  you  are,  and  placed  as  you  are  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity and  these  great  objects,  how  do  you  mean  to  proceed  ?  sub- 
mit, and  take  the  lead  in  the  desertion  ?  impossible !  The  strength 
which  at  your  back  supports  your  vu'tue,  precludes  your  apostacy ; 
the  armed  presence  of  the  nation  will  not  bend  ;  the  community  will 
not  be  sold  ;  nor  will  a  nation  in  arms  suffer  the  eternal  b.essing  o( 
freedom  and  renown  to  depend  on  the  experiment,  whether  this  vil- 
lain shall  be  a  pensioner,  or  that  pickpocket  shall  be  a  peer.(^  Befure 
you  decide  on  the  pr;\,cticability  of  being  slaves  for  ever,  look  to 
Axuerica.      Do  you  see  nothing  in  that  America  but  the  grave  and 
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prison  of  jour  armies  ?  and  do  yon  not  see  in  hur  range  of  territory, 
cheapness  of  living,  variety  of  climate,  and  simplicity  of  life,  the 
drain  of  Europe  ? — Whatever  is  bold  and  disconsolate,  sullen  virtue 
and  wounded  pride  ;  all,  all  to  that  point  will  pi-ecipitate  ;  and  >vhat 
you  trample  on  in  Europe  will  sling  yon  in  America,  ^^hen  Pliila- 
delphia  cr  whatever  city  the  American  appoints  fur  empire,  sends 
forth  her  amba.-sadors  to  the  difterent  kings  of  Europe,  and  manifests 
to  the  M'orld  her  independency  and  power,  do  you  imagine  you  will 
persuade  Ireland  to  be  satisfied  with  an  English  Parliament  making 
laws  for  her;  satisfied  with  a  refusal  to  her  loyalty  of  those  privi- 
leges wliich  Mere  offered  to  the  arms  of  America?'  How  will  indi- 
viduals among  you  like  this  ?  Some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  now 
see  in  their  places,  are  the  descendants  of  kings  ;  the  illustrious 
gentleman  on  the  fir  bench  [Mr.  O'llara]  ;  my  illustrious  fi'iend 
uear  me  [Mr.  O'lSTcill] — Avill  they  derogate  from  the  royalty  of  their 
forefathers,  bow  their  honoured  heads,  or  acknowledge  the  crown  of 
their  ancestors,  or  more  than  regal  power  on  the  brow  of  every  forty- 
shilling  freeholder  in  England,  or  on  any  front  except  that  of  His 
Majesty?  .Are  the  American  enemies  to  be  free,  and  these  royal 
subjects  slaves  ?  Or  in  what  quality  does  His  Majesty  choose  to  con- 
template the  Irish  hereafter?  His  subjects  in  Parliament,  or  his 
equals  in  congress?  Submission,  therefore,  will  noc  do:  there 
remaii^j  then,  but  one  way ;  assert  the  independency  of  your  I'ar- 
liament.  What  do  you  wait  for?  Do  you  wait  fur  a  peace  till 
the  volunteer  retires,  and  the  minister  replies  by  his  cannon  ? — the 
Stag  frigate  is  now  in  your  harbour.  Or  do  you  wait  for  more  cala- 
mities in  the  fortunes  of  England,  till  the  empire  is  a  wreck,  and  the 
two  countries  go  down  together  ?  or  do  you  delay  till  Providence, 
beholding  you  on  your  knees,  shall  fall  in  love  with  your  meanness, 
and  rain  on  your  servility  constitution  like  manna  ?  You  go  to  the 
house  of  God  when  you  want  heat  or  moisture,  and  you  interfere 
with  God's  providence  by  your  importunities.  Are  the  princes  of 
(he  Earth  more  vigilant  than  the  Almighty,  that  you  should  besiege 
the  throne  of  mercy  with  your  solicitations,  and  hold  it  unnecessary 
4o  admonish  the  Khig?  Or  do  you  wait  till  your  country  speaks  to 
you  in  thunder?  Let  me  conclude  by  observing,  that  you  have  the 
two  claims  before  yuu  ;  the  claim  of  England  to  power,  and  of  Ire- 
land to  liberty :  and  I  liave  shown  you,  that  England  has  no  title 
to  that  power  to  make  laws  fur  Ireland  ;  none  by  nature,  none  by 
compact,  none  by  usage,  and  none  by  conquest ;  and  that  Ireland 
has  several  titles  against  the  claims  of  England  ; — a  title  by  nature, 
a  title  by  compact,  and  a  title  by  divers  positive  acts  of  parliament^ 
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a  title  by  charter,  and  b)'  all  the  laws  by  which  Eiigland  possesses 
her  liberties  ;   by   England's  interpretation  of  those   laws,   by  her 
renunciation  of  conquest,  and  her  acknowledgment  of  the  law  of 
original  compact. 
-  I  now  move  yon, 

'That  an  hund)le  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  assure' 
His  Majesty  of  our  most  sincere  and  unfeigned  attachment  to  His 
Majesty's  person  and  government.  j 

To  assure  His  Majesty  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  a  free 
people. 

/  That  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial  crown,iand  thekingdon? 
of  Ireland  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  parliament  of  her  own,  the  sole 
legislature  thereof. 

To  assure  His  Majesty,  that,  by  our  fundamental  laws  and  fran- 
chises (laws  and  franchises  which  we  on  the  part  of  the  nation  do 
claim  as  her  birth- right),  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  cannot  be 
bound,'  affected,  or  obliged  by  any  legislature,,  save  only  by  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  ofjthis  His  Majesty's  realm  of  Ireland,  nor  is 
there  any  other  body  of'^meu  who  have  power  or  authority  to  make 
laws  for  the  same. 

To  assure  His  Majesty,  that  His  Mnjesty's  subjects  of  Ireland 
conceive  that  in  this  privilege  is  contained  the  very  essence  of 
their-  liberty,  and  that  they  treasure  it  as  they  do  their  lives,  anil 
accordingly  have  with  one  voice  declared  and  protested  against  the 
interposition  of  any  other  parliament  in  the  legislation  of  this 
country. 

To  assure  His  Mnjpstv,  that  we  have  seen  with  concern  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  advance  a  claim  to  make  law  for  Ireland  ; 
and  that  this  anxiety  is  kept  alive,  when  we  perceive  the  same 
Parliament  still  persists  in  that  claim,  as  may  appear  by  recent 
British  acts  which  affect  to  bind  Ireland,  but  to  which  the  subjects 
of  Ireland  can  ])ay  no  obedience. 

'To  assure  His  iVIt.jesty,  that,  next  to  our  liberties,  we  value  our 
connexion  Avith  Great  Britain ;  on  which  we  conceive,  at  this  time 
"nost  particularly,  the  happiness  of  both  kingdoms  intimately  de- 
pends, and  which,  as  it  is  our  most  sincere  wish,  so  shall  it  be  our 
principal  study,  to  cultivate  and  render  perpetual :  that  under  this 
impression,  we  cannot  suggest  any  means  whereby  such  connexion 
can  be  so  much  improved  and  strengthened,  as  by  a  renunciation  of 
the  claim  of  the  British  Parlianient  to  make  laws  for  Ireland — a 
claim  useless  to  England,  cruel  to  Ireland,  and  without  any  founda- 
tion in  law. 
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That  with  a  high  sense  of  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  th» 
British  character,  and  in  the  most  entire  reliance  on  His  Majesty's 
(laternal  care,  we  have  set  forth  our  rights  and  seutimen's,  and  with- 
out prescribing  any  mode  to  His  Majesty,  we  throw  ourselves  on 
his  royal  wisdom. 


TKIU:\IPH  OF  IRISH  INDEPENDENCE. 
Ajml  16,  1782. 

/-Mr.  Gkattan  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

V 1  am  now  to  address  a  free  people : ;  ages  have  passed  aAvay,  and 
this  is  the  first  moment  in  which  you  could  be  distinguished  by  that 
appellation. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  liberty  so  often,  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add,  and  have  only  to  admire  by  what  Heaven-directed 
steps  you  have  proceeded  until  the  whole  faculty  of  the  nation  is 
braced  up  to  the  act  of  her  own  deliverance. 

^  I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees,  I  watched  over  her  with  a  paternal 
solicitude;  I  have  traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and 
from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift !  spirit  of  Molyneux  !  your 
genius  has  prevailed  I  Ireland  is  now  a  nation  !  in  that  new  cha- 
racter I  hail  her  !  and  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  J  say,  JEsto 
pe^'petua  ! 

i  She  is  uo  longer  a  wretched  colony,  returning  thanks  to  her  go- 
vernor for  his  rapine,  and  to  her  king  for  his  oppression  ;  nor  is  she 
now  a  squabbling,  fretful  sectary,  perplexing  her  little  wits,  and 
firing  her  furious  statutes  with  bigotry,  sophistry,  disabilities,  and 
death,  to  transmit  to  posterity  insignificance  and  war. 

Look  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  contemplate  yourself,  and  bo 
satisfied.  Holland  lives  on  the  memory  of  past  achievements  ;  Swe- 
den has  lost  liberty ;  England  has  sullied  her  great  name  by  an 
attempt  to  enslave  her  colonies.  You  are  the  only  people — you,  of 
the  nations  in  Europe,  are  now  the  pnly  people  who  excite  admira- 
tion, and  in  your  present  conduct  you  not  only  exceed  the  present 
generation,  but  you  equal  the  past.  I  am  not  afraid  to  tui'u  back 
and  look  anticpiity  in  the  face :  the  revolution — that  great  event, 
whetlier  you  call  it  ancient  or  modern  I  know  not,  was  taniishcf' 
ft  ith  bigotry  :  the  great  deliverer  (for  such  I  must  ever  c  ill  the 
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Prince  of  Xass||^i)  was  blemished  ■witn  oppression  ;  he  assented  to, 
he  was  forced  to  assent  to,  acts  Avhich  deprived  tlic  Cathulico  oi 
leligious,  and  all  the  Irish  ofci\il  and  commercial  rights,  though  the 
Irish  were  the  only  subjects  in  those  islands  who  had  fought  in  hia 
defence.  But  you  have  sougut  liberty  on  her  own  principle  :  see  the 
Presbyterians  of  Bangor  petition  for  the  freedom  of  the  Catholics 
of  Muustcr.  You,  Avith  difficidties  innumerable,  with  dangers  not 
faw,  have  done  what  yoiu-  ancestors  "vnshed,  but  could  not  accou> 
])lish,  and  what  your  ])Osterity  may  preserve,  but  \\ill  never  equal  • 
you  have  moulded  the  jarring  elements  of  your  country  into  a  nation, 
and  have  rivalled  those  gi'eat  and  ancient  commouAvealths,  •whom 
}ou  were  taught  to  admire,  and  among  whom  you  are  now  to  be 
recorded  :  iu  this  proceeding  you  had  not  the  advantages  which  were 
common  to  other  great  countries ;  no  monuments,  no  trophies,  uoue 
of  those  outAvard  and  visible  signs  of  greatness,  such  as  inspire  inau- 
kind,  and  connect  the  ambition  of  the  age  Avhich  is  coming  on  Avitli 
ti.e  example  of  that  going  off,  and  forms  the  descent  and  concatena- 
tion of  glory:  no,  you  have  not  had  any  great  act  recorded  among 
all  your  misfortunes,  nor  have  you  one  public  tomb  to  assemble  the 
ciOA\d,  and  soeak  to  the  liA'iug  the  language  of  integrity  and 
I'leedo.^' 

Your  liistorians  did  not  supply  the  Avant  of  monuments ;  on  the 
contiaiy,  these  uan-ators  of  your  misfortunes,  Avho  should  have  felt 
for  your  Avrougs,  and  haA'e  pimished  your  oppressors  AAdth  oj)pres- 
fcious,  natural  scourges,  the  moral  indignation  of  history,  compro- 
mised Avith  public  Adllahiy  and  trembled  ;  they  excited  your  Aiolence, 
they  suppressed  your  proA'Ocation,  and  AATOte  iu  the  chain  Avhich 
eiitrammelled  their  country.  I  am  come  to  break  that  chain,  and  I 
congratulate  my  country,  Avho,  Axithout  any  of  the  advantages  I  speak 
of,  going  forth  as  it  Avere  Avith  nothing  but  a  stone  and  a  sling,  and 
ft'hat  oppression  could  not  take  away — the  favoiu-  of  Heaven,  accom- 
plished lier  OAvu  redemption,  and  left  you  nothing  to  add  and  every- 
ihiiig  to  admire. 

You  Avant  no  trophy  uoav  ;  the  records  of  Parliament  are  the  e\a- 
deuco  of  yom-  glory  :'  1  beg  to  obsei-ve,  that  the  dehverance  of  Ireland 
has  proceeded  from  her  oa\^  right  hand  ;  I  rejoice  at  it,  for  had  the 
.;Teat  requisition  of  your  freedom  proceeded  from  the  bounty  of  Eng^ 
'and,  that  gi-eat  Avork  Avould  have  been  defecuA'e  both  in  reuoAvn  and 
security :  it  was  necessary  that  the  soid  of  the  country  shoidd  have 
been  exalted  by  the  act  wf  her  oavu  redemption,  and  that  England 
should  Arithdraw  her  claim  by  operation  of  treaty,  and  not  of  mere 
grace  and  condescension ;  a  gratuitous  act  of  Parliament,  however 
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express,  would  have  been  revocable ;  but  the  repeal  of  her  claim 
under  operation  of  treaty  is  not :  in  that  case,  the  legislature  is  put 
in  covenant,  and  bound  by  the  law  of  nations — the  only  law  that  can 
legally  bind  Parliament.  Never  did  this  country  stand  so  high.  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  treat  ex  aequo.  Ireland  transmits  to  the  King  her 
claim  of  right,  and  requires  of  the  Parliament  of  England  the  repeal 
jf  her  claim  of  power,  which  repeal  the  English  Parliament  is  to 
make  under  the  force  of  a  treaty  which  depends  on  the  law  of 
nations — a  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  by  the  Parliament  of 
England. 

,'  I  rejoice  that  the  people  are  a  party  to  this  ti-eaty,  because  they 
are  bound  to  preserve  it.  There  is  not  a  man  of  forty  shillings  free- 
hold that  is  not  associated  in  this  our  claim  of  right,  and  bound  to 
die  in  its  defence ;  cities,  counties,  associations,  Protestants  and 
Catholics  j!  it  seems  as  if  the  people  had  joined  in  one  great  national 
sacrament ;  a  flame  has  descended  from  Heaven  on  the  intellect  of 
Inland,  plays  round  her  head,  and  encompasses  her  understanding 
witii  a  consecrated  glory. 

There  are  some  who  thmk,  and  a  few  who  declare,  that  the  asso- 
ciations to  which  I  refer  are  illegal:  come,  then,  let  us  try  the  charge, 
and  state  the  grievance.  And  first,  I  ask.  What  were  the  griev- 
ances? an  army  imposed  on  us  by  another  country,  that  army  i-en- 
dered  perpetual ;  the  privy-council  of  both  countries  made  a  part  of 
our  legislature  ;  our  legishiture  deprived  of  its  originating  and  pro- 
pounding power  ;  another  country  exercising  over  us  supremo 
legislative  authority  ;  that  country  disposing  of  our  property  by  its 
judgments,  and  prohibiting  our  trade  by  its  statutes  :  these  Avere  not 
grievances,  but  spoliations,  which  left  you  nothing.  When  you 
contended  against  them,  you  contended  for  the  M'hole  of  your  con- 
dition ;  (when  the  minister  asked,  by  what  right?  we  refer  him  to 
our  Maker :  we  sought  our  privileges  by  the  right  which  we  have  to 
defend  our  property  against  a  robber,  our  life  against  a  murderer, 
our  country  against  an  invader,  whether  coming  with  civil  or 
military  force — a  foreign  armyy  or  a  foreign  legislatiu'e.  This  is  a 
case  that  wants  no  precedent;  the  revolution  wanted  no  precedent; 
for  such  things  arrive  to  reform  a  course  of  bad  precedents,  and, 
instead  of  being  founded  on  precedent,  become  such :  the  gazing 
world,  whom  they  come  to  save,  begins  by  doubt  and  concludes  by 
worship.  Let  other  nations  be  deceived  by  the  sophistry  of  courts  : 
Ireland  has  studied  politics  in  the  lair  of  oppression,  and,  taught  by 
nuflfcring,  comprehends  the  rights  of  subjects  and  the  duty  of  kings. 
Let  other  uatiou;s  in  agiuc  that  subjects  are  made  for  the  monarch; 
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hut  we  conceive  that  kings,  and  parliaments  like  kings,  art  madt 
iiv  tlie  subjects.!  The  Ilouse  of  Commons,  lionourable  and  right 
3 1'noin-able  as  it-may  be  ;  tlie  Lords,  noble  and  illustrious  as  we  pro- 
:iOunce  them,  are  not  original,  but  derivative  Session  after  session 
they  move  their  periodical  orbit  about  tlie  source  of  their  being,  the 
nation ;  even  the  King's  Majesty  must  fullil  his  due  and  tributary 
course  round  that  great  luminary ;  and,  created  by  its  beam  ar.  i 
ui)Iield  by  its  attraction,  must  incline  to  that  light,  or  go  out  of  the 
system. 

Ministers,  we  mean  the  ministers  who  have  gone  out  (I  rely  on  tlii* 
good  intentions  of  tlie  present),  former  ministers,  I  say,  have  put 
questions  to  us;  Ave  beg  to  put  questions  to  them.  They  desired  to 
know  by  Avhat  authority  this  nation  has  acted.  This  nation  desires 
to  know  by  what  authority  they  have  acted.  By  A\hat  authority 
did  Government  enforce  the  articles  of  war?  By  what  authority 
does  Government  establish  the  post-office  ?  By  what  authority  are 
riur  merchants  bound  by  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Cornpati}'  ? 
By  what  authority  has  Ireland  for  near  one  hundred  years  been  de- 
prived of  her  export  trade?  By  what  authorit}'  are  her  peers  de- 
prived of  their  judicature  ?  By  what  authority  has  that  judicature 
been  transferred  to  the  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  property  in 
its  last  resort  referred  to  tlie  decision  of  a  non-resident,  unauthorized, 
and  unconstitutional  tribunal  ?  Will  ministers  say  it  Avas  the  au- 
thoi-ity  of  the  British  Parliament  ?  On  what  ground,  then,  do  they 
place  the  question  between  the  Government  on  one  side,  and  the 
volunteers  on  the  other  ?  According  to  their  own  statement,  the 
Government  has  been  occupied  in  superseding  the  laAA'giver  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  volunteers  are  here  to  restore  him.  The  Govern- 
ment has  contended  for  the  usurpation,  and  the  people  for  the  laws. 
His  Majesty's  late  ministers  imagined  they  had  quelled  the  countiy 
when  they  had  bought  the  newspapers;  and  they  represented  us  as 
wild  men,  and  our  cause  as  visionary;  and  they  pensioned  a  set  of 
wretches  to  abuse  both:  but  we  took  little  account  of  them  or  theii 
proceedings,  and  we  waited  and  we  Avatched,  and  we  moved,  as  it 
v/ere,  on  om-  native  hills,  Avith  the  minor  remains  of  our  parliamentaiy 
»rmy,  until  that  minority  became  Ireland.  Let  those  ministers  now 
^0  home,  and  congratulate  their  king  on  the  redemption  of  his  p  io- 
ple.  Did  you  imagine  that  those  little  parties  whom  three  years  igc 
you  beheld  in  awkward  squads  parading  in  the  streets,  should  hr.ve 
now  arrived  to  such  distinction  and  eifect  ?  What  was  the  cause  ? 
for  it  was  not  the  sword  of  the  volunteer,  nor  his  muster,  nor  his 
■jpiiit,  nor  his  promptitude   to  put  down   accidental  distm-bauce  or 
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j>ublic  dlsordfivnor  his  own  nnblamecl  and  distinguished  doportmoiit 
This  was  much;  but  there  was  more  tlian  this:  t!ie  upjtcr  onlcrs, 
the  property,  and  tlie  abilities  of  the  country,  formed  with  the  voUiii- 
teer ;  and  the  volunteer  had  sense  enough  to  obey  them.  This  unite.- 
the  Protestant  with  the  Catholic,  and  the  landed  proprietor  with  the 
oeople/,  There  was  still  more  than  this;  there  was  a  continence 
(vhich  confined  the  corps  to  limited  and  legitimate  objects;  there  was 
a  principle  which  preserved  the  corps  from  adultery  with  French  poli- 
tics ;  there  was  a  good  taste  which  guarded  the  corps  from  the  atfec- 
tion  of  such  folly:  this,  all  this,  made  them  bold;  for  it  kept  them 
innocent,  it  kept  them  rational:  no  vulgar  rant  against  England  ;  no 
mysterious  admiration  of  France;,  no  crime  to  conceal — no  folly  to 
be  ashamed  of.  They  were  what  they  professed  tr  be;  and  that  wa^ 
nothing  less  than  the  society  asserting  her  liberty  according  to  th( 
frame  of  the  British  constitution,  her  inheritance  to  be  enjoyed  in 
pei-petual  connection  with  the  British  empire. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  divers  violent  and  un- 
seemly resolutions;,  the  immensity  of  the  means  was  inseparable 
from  the  excess. 

Such  are  the  gi'cat  works  of  nature;  such  is  the  sea:  but,  like  the 
sea,  the  waste  and  excess  were  lost  in  the  advantage  :  and  now, 
having  given  a  parliament  to  the  people,  the  volunteers  will,  I 
doubt  not,  leave  the  people  to  Parliament,  and  thus  close,  specifi- 
cally and  majestically,  a  great  work,  which  will  place  them  above 
censure  and  above  panegyric.  These  associations,  like  other  insti- 
tutions, will  perish  :  they  will  perish  with  the  occasion  that  gave 
them  being,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country  will  \Ti-ite  their  epi- 
taph, and  say  :  "  This  phenomenon,  the  departed  volunteer,  justified 
only  by  the  occasion,  the  birth  of  spirit  and  grievances,  with  some 
alloy  of  public  evil,  did  more  public  good  to  Ireland  than  all  he: 
institutions;  he  restored  the  libeitics  of  his  coimtry,  and  thus  fron. 
the  grave  he  answers  his  enemies".  Coimected  l)y  freedom  as  weli 
;vs  by  allegiance,  the  two  nations.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fonn  a 
constitutional  confederacy  as  well  as  one  empire  ;  the  crown  is  ono 
link,  the  constitution  another ;  and,  In  my  mind,  the  latter  link  15 
the  more  powerful. 

You  can  get  a  king  anyT\'liere,  but  England  is  the  only  country 
with  whom  you  can  participate  a  fiee  constitution.  This  makes 
England  your  natural  connexion,  and  her  king  your  natural  as  well 
as  your  legal  sovereign.  This  Is  a  connexion,  not  as  Lord  Coke  has 
idly  said,  not  as  Judge  Blackstone  has  foolishly  said,  not  as  other 
iuitges  have  iguorantly  salrl,  by  conquest:  '^ut,  as  Mol^nienx  has 
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said,  and  as  I  iioav  say,  by  compact ,  and  that  compact  is  a  fi-pe 
constiintion.  Sufler  mc  now  to  state  some  of  tlie  things  essential  to 
that  free  constitution ;  they  are  as  follow:  the  independency  of  the 
liish  Parliament;  the  exclusion  of  the  British  Parliament  from  am 
p.uthority  in  this  realm;  the  restoi-ation  of  the  Irish  judicatm-e,  and 
the  exclusion  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  As  to  the  perpetual  mutiny 
bill,  it  must  be  more  than  limited — it  must  be  effaced;  that  bill  mus 
fall,  or  the  constitution  cannot  stand;  that  bill  was  originally  limited 
by  this  House  to  two  years,  and  it  retiTrned  from  England  without 
the  clause  of  limitation.  AVhat !  a  bill  making  the  army  indepen- 
dent of  Parliament,  an  J  perpetual!  I  protested  against  it  ilien,  I 
have  struggled  with  it  since,  and  I  am  now  come  to  destroy  tiiis 
great  enemy  of  my  country.  The  perpetual  mutiny  bill  must  yanisli 
out  of  the  statute  book.  The  excellent  tract  of  Molyneux  was 
bui'ned — it  was  not  answered;  and  its  Hame  illumined  posterity^ 
This  evil  paper  shall  be  burned,  but  bunied  like  a  felon,  that  it's 
execution  may  be  a  peace-oflering  to  the  people,  and  that  a  declara- 
tion of  right  may  be  planted  on  its  guilty  ashes :/a  new  mutiny  bill 
must  be  fonned  after  the  manner  of  England,  and  a  declaration  ot 
right  put  in  the  front  of  it. 

As  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Pri-\7-  Councils,  I  conceive 
them  to  be  utterly  inadmissible,  against  the  constitution,  against  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  against  the  dignity  of  the  realm.     Do 
not  imagine  such  power  to  bt  theoretical ;  it  is  in  a  veiy  high  degi-ee 
a  practical  evil.     I  have  here  an  inventoiy  of  bills  altered  and  in- 
jured by  the  interference  of  the  Privy  Councils;   money  bills  origi 
nated  by  them,  protests  by  the  Cro-wn  in  support  of  those  money 
bills,  prorogation  following  these  protests.     I  have  here  a  mutiny 
bill  of  1780,  altered  by  the  Council,  and  made  perpetual ;  a  Catholi( 
bill  in  1778,  where  the  Council  stmck  out  the  clause  repealing  th( 
test  act ;  a  militia  bill,  where  the  Council  struck  out  the  compulsor; 
clause  requiring  the  Crown  to  proceed  to  foi-m  a  militia,   and  left  i 
optiona.  with  His  Majesty's  minister  whether  there  should  be  a  mJ 
iitia  in  xreVaud.     I  have  the  money  bill  of  1775,  where  the  Counc; 
struck  out  the  clause  enabling  His  3Iajesty  to  take  a  part  of  ou 
troops  for  general  service,  and  left  J*  to  the  minister  to  withdraw  the 
forces  against  act  of  parliament.     I  have  to  state  the  altered  monej 
Dill  of  1771,  the  altered  money  bill  of  1775,  the  altered  money  bil 
of  1780*  the  day  would  expire  before  I  could  rccoimt  their  ill- 
doings.     I  will  never  consent  to  have  men  (God  knows  whom), 
ecclesiastics,  etc.,  etc.,  men  unknown  to  thq  coastitution  of  Parlia- 
ment   and  known  only  to  ti.e  raiuister,   v/ho  has  treathed  into  their 
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nostrils  an  iinconstitntional  existence,  steal  to  tlieir  dark  divan  to 
do  mischief  and  make  nonsense  of  bills,  -which  their  Lordships,  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  Ave,  the  House  of  Commons,  have  thought  good 
ind  fit  for  the  people.     No;  those  men  have  no  legislative  qualitica 
tions;  they  shall  have  no  legislative  power. 

1.?;,  The  repeal  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  and  the  dependenc} 
of  the  Irish  army  on  the  Irish  Parliament. 

2nd,  The  abolition  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Council. 

3rd,  The  abrogation  of  the  claim  of  England  to  make  law  for 
Ireland. 

Ath,  The  exclusion  of  the  English  House  of  Peers,  and  of  the 
l^.nglish  King's  Bench,  from  any  judicial  authority  in  this  realm. 

^th,  The  restoration  of  the  Irish  Peers  to  their  final  judicature. 
Tlie  independency  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  its  sole  and  exclusive 
legislatm'C. 

These  are  mv  terms.     I  will  take  nothing  from  the  Crown. 

]\lr.  Grattan  then  moved,  by  Avay  of  amendment : 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  return 
His  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his  most  gracious  message 
to  this  House,  signified  by  His  Grace  the  Lord-lieutenant. 

']'o  assure  His  Majesty  of  om-  unshaken  attachment  to  His  Majes- 
ty's person  and  government,  and  of  om*  lively  sense  of  his  patenial 
care  in  thus  taking  the  lead  to  administer  content  to  His  Majesty's 
subjects  of  Ireland. 

That,  thus  encomvaged  by  his  royal  interposition,  we  shall  beg 
leave,  with  all  duty  and  affection,  to  lay  before  His  Majesty  the 
causes  of  our  discontents  and  jealousies.  To  assure  His  Majesty 
that  his  subjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free  peoi3le.  Tiiat  the  cro^wn  of 
Ireland  is  an  imperial  croA\ii  inseparably  annexed  to  the  c  Dwn  of 
Great  Britain,  on  Avhich  connection  the  interest  and  happ  ness  of 
both  nations  essentially  depend  :  but  that  the  kingdom  of  Ii  3land  is 
a  distinct  kingdom,  with  a  parliament  of  her  own — the  sole  legisla- 
ture thereof.  That  there  is  no  body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws 
to  bind  this  nation  except  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  L-e- 
land;  nor  any  other  parliament  which  hath  any  authority  or  powei 
I'f  any  sort  whatsoever  in  this  country,  save  only  the  parliament  ol 
Ireland.  To  assure  His  Majesty,  that  we  humbly  conceive  that  in 
this  right  the  very  essence  of  our  liberties  exists;  a  right  which  we, 
on  the  part  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birth-right, 
and  which  we  cannot  yield  but  with  our  lives. 

To  assure  His  Majesty  that  we  have  seen  with  concern  certain 
claims  advanced  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  iu  an  act  enti- 
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ried  "All  act  for  the  better  securing  the  dependency  of  Ireland":  an 
act  containing  matter  entirely  irreconcilable  to  the  fundamental 
j-ignts  of  this  nation.  That  we  conceive  this  act,  and  the  claims  it 
advances,  to  be  the  great  and  principal  cause  of  the  discontents  and 
jealousies  in  this  kingdom. 

To  assure  His  Majesty  that  His  Majesty's  Commons  of  Ireland  do 
'\iost  sincerely   wish  that   all  bills   which  become  law  in  Ireland 
fhould  receive  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty  under  the  seal  of 
Groat  Britain ;  but  that  yet  we  do  consider  the  practice  of  suppres- 
sing our  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,   or  altering  the  same  any 
rhere,  to  be  another  just  cause  of  discontent  and  jealousy. 

To  assure  His  Majesty  that  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  His  Majesty's  forces",  being  unlimited  in  duration,\ 
.•iiid  defective  in  other  instances,  but  passed  in  that  shape  from  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times,  is  another  just  cause  of  discon- 
tent and  jealousy  in  this  kingdom. 

That  we  have  submitted  these,  the  principal  causes  of  the  present 
discontent  and  jealousy  of  Ireland,  and  remain  in  humble  expecta- 
tion of  red]-ess. 

;  That  we  have  the  greatest  reliance  on  His  Majesty's  wisdom,  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  froui  his  \artuous  choice  of  a  Chief 
Governor,  and  gi-eat  confidence  in  the  wise,  auspicious,  and  constitu- 
tional councils  which  we  see  with  satisfaction  His  Majesty  haa 
adopted. 

That  we  have,  moreover,  a  high  sense  and  veneration  for  the 
IJritish  character,  and  do  therefore  conceive  that  the  proceedings  of 
t!iis  count)-}',  founded  as  they  were  in  right,  and  tempered  by  duty, 
must  have  excited  the  approbation  and  esteem,  instead  of  wounding 
VJie  pride,  of  the  British  nation. 

And  we  beg  leave  to  assure  His  Majesty,  that  we  are  the  more 
confii-med  in  this  hope,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  this  kingdom  h.ave 
v'.ver  expressed  a  desire  to  share  the  freedom  of  England,  without 
d'claring  a  determination  to  share  her  fate  lilcewise,  standing  and 
felling  >\ith  the  British  nationr) 
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On  the  17th  Mr.  Flood  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  what  had  been  dont 
regarding  the  independence  of  the  countrj-.     He  said  that  his  object  was  t« 
obtain  legal  security  ;  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring  forward  a  question  on 
the  subject  on  the  19th,  and  this  day  he  made  his  promised  motion.     He  reca- 
pitulated the  arguments  that  lie  had  used  before,   and   considered  tj'at  legal 
security  was  the  best  security  that  could  be  obtained.     The  crow\iS  of  the  two 
kingdoms  were  already  united  by  an  Irish  law,  declaring  that  whodrer  wore  the 
imperial  crown  of  England  should  also  wear  the  imperial  crown  of  Ireland:  his 
object  now  was,  to  secure  the  rights  of  Parliament  as  well  as  those  of  the  Crown, 
as  he  thought   the  late  transactions  totally  inadequate  to  the  security  of  the 
rights  of  Ireland:   the  6th  of  George  the  First  was  a  declaratory  law;  and  a 
declaratory  law  only  stated  what  the  law  previously  was,  but  did  not  enact  a 
new  law,  and  therefore  left  the  law  as  it  stood  before  :  he  accordingly  moved, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  for  declaring  the  sole  a^id 
exclusive  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  make  laws  in  all  eases  whatsoever, 
internal  and  external,  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland",    This  was  supported  by  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Walsh;  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Bagenal^ 
Mr.  Brownlow,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Bushe,  Mr.  Hartley,  and  IVIr.  Yelverton  ;  they 
said  that  Mr.  Flood  had  very  properly  called  it  the  shadow  of  English  legislative 
authority,  and  that  his  bill  would  go  to  admit,  that  the  right  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  had  existed  in  England,  and  to  deny  that  the  right  of  self-legislation  was 
inherent  in  Ireland.     The  ablest  lawj'ers  were  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the 
6th  of  George  the  First  was  sufficient ;  Mr.  Flood  himself  had  admitted  it  by  his 
votes  of  the  16th  of  April  and  27th  of  May  ;  that  it  was  idle  to  call  for  the  re- 
nunciation of  a  power  that  was  abandoned;  the  bill  which  he  suggested  was  a 
most  injurious  measure;  it  went  to  excite  discontent  and  create  doubts  when  the 
people  were  satisfied,  when  a  universal  joy  existed  throughout  the  countr}',  and 
after  they  had  obtained  all  that  England  could  give,  and  all  that  Ireland  bad 
demanded. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose,  and  said:  I  wish  the  subject  had  not  been  re- 
newed. Whatever  was  the  original  question,  that  question  exists  no 
longer ;  to  renew  it  malies  this  House  the  theatre  of  envy,  ostenta- 
tion, and  egotism,  and  wastes  the  public  time  by  reviewing  a  subject 
which  Uberty  does  not  determine,  because  liberty  did  not  excite,  and 
which  is  continued  by  the  passions  that  engendered  it — rancour  and 
ilisappointed  ambition. 

I  enter  on  n,  therefore,  with  peculiar  reluctance,  but  with  this 
justification,  that,  were  I  to  decline  the  question,  1  should  betray  *.l:t 
defence — the  defence  of  myself  and  others,  who  took  aa  early,  active, 
and  uniform  part  in  the  recovery  of  your  liber  ties,  when  tliose  wbc 
•ave  been  clamorous  of  late  were  silent. 
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I  will  state  why  this  House  and  the  whole  nation  did  at  first  ex- 
pect that  Great  Britain  should  relinquish  her  claim  of  h'gislative 
euprs.  jiacj  over  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.,  by  the  repeal  of  the  act 
wherein  that  claim  was  advanced,  namely,  the  Gth  of  George  tiie 
First,  because  this  act  contained  the  principle  expressly,  because  tl'.e 
act  of  course  put  the  claim  in  issue,  because  the  repeal  was  then  the 
natural  and  technical  manner  of  doing  aAvay  the  claim. 

Gentlemen  Avill  please  for  a  moment  to  recur  to  four  veiy  im- 
portant periods,  first,  when  Mr.  Eden,  in  the  ll.itish  House  of  (Jodi- 
nions,  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  Gth  of  George  the  First,  without  a 
})reamble,  and  with  a  reserve  of  that  part  wliicli  wenr  to  the  judica- 
tm-e.  Mr.  Eden  was  in  fact  no  longer  secretary ;  his  friends  were 
no  longer  ministers:  he  Avent  to  England  to  give  to  the  fallen,  and 
to  take  from  the  new  ministry  the  gloiy  of  relinquishing  the  legislative 
supremacy  of  England  over  Ireland;  and  what  method  did  he  take? 
. — Kepeal  without  jireamble. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  repeal  was  not  argued  or.  the  principle. 
The  assertion  is  totally  imfounded  :  almost  every  man  of  every  jiany 
spoke  on  that  day  who  speaks  on  any  day ;  and  they  argued  tlie 
motion  on  the  princij)le  only.  "  He  is  come  over  post  (they  said). 
to  cede  the  dearest  rights  of  the  British  nation".  How?  By  the 
repeal — repeal  without  ]jreamble.  Nobody  then  i  '  h  was  doing 
jiothing;  no  man  on  either  side  said  so:  the  propos  as  received 

in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  as  the  account  cf  j  ..as  received 
by  the  Irish  nation — as  a  proposition  to  cede  the  legislative  ijovvcr 
of  Eugland  over  the  kingdom  of  Ireland :  the  piiuciple  was  thus 
conceived  to  be  put  in  issue. 

The  next  j)eriod  to  which  I  reler  was  a  few  Aveeks  after  this  motion ; 
tlie  16th  of  April,  1782.  I  remember  well  the  debates  of  that  day: 
I  ventured  to  recit«  a  certain  list  of  measures ;  I  have  that  identical 
jiaper  now  in  my  hand,  from  oiiC  tittle  of  Avhicli  I  have  not  departed. 
Nuch  a  modification  of  the  law  of  Poynings  as  took  from  one  Council 
tiie  power  to  suppress,  and  troin  both  the  powe.  to  alter  Irish  bills; 
Si  mutuiy  bill  limited  to  two  yearis,  Avith  the  articles  of  war  recited, 
and  the  d-eclaration  of  right  prefixed,;  the  restoration  of  final  judica- 
ture, both  at  law  and  equity;  the  repeal  of  the  Gth  of  George  ine 
I'irst  in  tolo.  Did  any  man  then  say  that  the  repeal  would  do  nothing  ? 
ilas  any  man  who  sat  silent  then,  a  right  to  tell  us,  that  the  repeal 
did  notliing?  but  of  all,  that  man  who  afterwards  said,  "  the  repeal 
liberated  the  hands  of  the  king", — exj>ressly  in  so  many  Avords — 
**  liberated  the  hands  of  the  king"  ?  Has  any  man  a  right  to  sit  c*p 
the  watch,  and  wait  the  event  of  measures  Avith  a  malignant  reserve. 
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if  measures  fail,  to  condemn  their  extravagance  ;  and  if  tliej  snceecfl, 
to  exclaim  at  tlieir  inadequacy?  Did  any  man  then  talk  of  I'onuii- 
tiation  ?  Had  any  man  tlien  said  that  an  express  renunciation  was 
necessary,  why  then,  indeed,  some  fm-ther  clause  might  have  beer 
pressed — not  to  give  you  liberty,  but  to  prevent  such  a  man  from 
giving  you  discontent,  after  others  had  given  you  lil)erty. 

But  no  such  objection  was  made  ;  the  repeal  Avas  stated  then  ai 
the  mode  of  doing  away  the  claim  of  England ;  and  in  that  mods 
there  was  a  most  entire  acquiescence. 

I  come  now  to  the  third  period,  the  17th  of  May.  AVhen  the 
repeal  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House  of  Ccmmons,  it  was  a 
general  debate,  and  every  man  admitted  that  repeal  was  a  dei-elic- 
tion  of  the  power.  Those  who  had  before  in  high  strain  asserted 
the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  over  Ireland,  read  their  re- 
cantation then  :  Mr.  Fox  was  much  misrepresented ;  he  argued  on 
the  principle  entirely  ;  he  ceded  the  authority  as  entirely,  in  aa  ex- 
press terras  as  the  declarator}'  act  had  maintained  it :  he  did  not  re- 
serve external  legislature  :  he  said  no  such  thing :  he  said  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  might  have  so  exercised  its  legislative 
authority  over  Ireland  in  extenial  cases  to  serve  the  empire  at  large, 
fcut  had  abused  her  power  in  external  as  well  as  internal  cases  :  he 
never  made  two  distinct  rights,  one  internal  and  the  other  external ; 
nor  conceived  external  cases  as  any  else  but  the  exercise  of  one  and 
the  same  principle  of  legislation,  which,  he  said,  was  not  founded  in 
natural  right.  I  have  heard  accounts  of  the  debate  frcm  manv  of  the 
Irish  then  present,  and  all  have  imited  in  the  account  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Fox  published  an  address  to  tlie  freeholders  of  Westminster 
about  the  time  of  the  repeal,  and  defending  the  proprictv  of  acknow- 
ledging the  independency  of  America,  he  writes :  '"See  the  advantage 
you  have  reaped  from  acknowledging  the  independency  of  the  Irish 
Parliament :  she  gave  you  20,000  seamen".  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  speech 
on  the  Jurisdiction  Bill,  asserted  the  same  principle.  Lord  Lough- 
borough spoke  also  in  this  debate:  he  opposed  the  repeal;  he  gave  his 
reason,  "because  the  authority  of  the  British  Parliament  fell  by  it"^ 
by  it  fell  the  act  of  navigation,  and  several  others  formerly  enacted 
by  the  British  Parliament  over  the  Irish  realm.  I  do  not  state  these 
as  records,  but  as  facts ;  and  I  am  the  more  warranted  to  state  these 
debates,  because  they  have  been  misstated  as  facts,  and  then  argued 
from  as  records,  and  conclusions  drawn  as  impudent  as  the  stating  n-as 
disingenuous;  but  if  debates  are  an  illustration  at  all  of  law,  tnat 
5Bustratiou  should  arise  from  a  txue,  not  a  fallacious  account  of  tbeaw 
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I  now  come  to  ti^  fourth  period — when  the  account  came  that 
the  Gth  of  George  tne  First  was  to  be  repealed,  and  the  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  were  transmitted. 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  joy  of  that  morne'.it,  nor  the  anxiety  of 
the  moment  before,  when  reports  were  circulated,  and  when  doubts 
were  entertained,  whether  we  had  not  asked  too  much,  chiefly  by 
those  who  were  afterwards  ready  to  say  we  had  asked  too  little.  Let 
me  suppose  at  that  moment  I  had  opposed  the  general  sentiment,  and 
on  the  27th  declared  that  the  repeal  did  nothing;  I  appeal  to  the 
candour  of  gentlemen,  whether  they  would  not  have  left  me  in  a 
wretched  minority  ?  Would  they  not  have  said,  that  by  calling  for 
express  renunciation  or  express  recognition,  you  bring  on  a  question 
of  original  right,  about  which  we  cannot  agree,  and  you  embarraa 
the  question  of  present  liberty,  about  which  we  are  agreed  ? 

Would  they  not  have  added,  that  the  restoration  of  final  judicature 
made  it  a  matter  of  still  less  consequence  whether  Englnnd  expressly 
renounced  the  claim  of  making  law  for  us,  because  Ireland  became 
the  only  judge  of  what  law  bound  her?  tliat  tLu  final  judicature  in 
ihe  Irish  Parliament  was  a  cfnstiint  snlfsisting  living  security  against 
the  legislative  claims  o.  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  the  dead  security 
»f  a  renunciation  nominal  ?  and  that,  by  refusing  to  accept  of  the 
repeal,  we  stopped  a  system  of  measures,  mutiny  bill,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
risked  the  living  security  for  the  dead  letter  ?  that  if  express  renun- 
ciation were  eligible  words,  they  would  follow  things,  and  a  more 
flattering  form  would  come  after  the  substance  ?  Would  not  gentle- 
men have  added,  that  this  nation  would  not  be  committed  every 
day,  nor  the  public  mind,  already  thrown  into  a  fever,  tortured  once 
more  ?  But  the  question  was  tried  :  the  objection  to  the  repeal  was 
started  on  the  27th,  when  it  appeared  that  the  objection  was  relied 
on  by  two  only  ;  some,  who  have  been  more  loud  since,  were  silent 
on  this  subject  then,  and  vanished.  I  did  most  heartily  acquiesce  in 
the  opinion  of  an  almost  unanimous  Hovyi. 

It  is  easy  now  for  men  to  express  their  zeal  when  the  difiiculty  is; 
over,  and  to  contend  for  us  on  the  gi'ound  which  we  have  made  for 
them.  They  Avho  lamented  the  bringing  on  a  declaration  of  right, 
may,  after  that  declaration  and  after  the  repeal,  call  for  a  renuncia* 
tion:  when  the  breach  is  made,  the  coward  may  enter,  and  is  mosf 
likely  to  be  the  most  licentious,  but  his  activity  is  a  proof  that  ths 
business  is  done,  and  the  danger  is  over. 

It  is  uecessaiy,  before  I  proceed  fai-ther^  to  take  notice  of  a  pam- 
phlet aiiributed  to  a  noble  lord  in  the  English  House  of  Conunona 
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and  addressed  to  a  high-spirited  corps  of  volunteers,  on  the  Ic,<^! 
subject  of  I'epeal  and  renunciation.  The  Avliole  of  the  pamphlet  ni;iv 
be  redn.ced  into  two  positions;  one  of  them  is  as  follows:  That  if  ,\ 
renunciation  had  been  asked  by  those  Avho  had  authority  to  do  so  on 
the  part  of  Ireland,  it  had  been  acceded  to.  What  renunciation  ? 
not  a  disclaimer  of  tlie  right ;  the  author  does  not  attempt  to  say  it, 
nor  could  he  say  it  with  truth  ;  for  the  fact  is  notoriously  otherwise, 
that  renunciation  could  not  have  been  obtained  then,  nor  have  you 
obtained  it  now:  no;  but  the  author  states  an  act  of  the  l>ritisli 
Parliament,  renouncing  her  right  to  bind  Ireland;  Aer  right,  a  renun- 
ciation Avhich  you  Avould  refuse.  His  first  posiiion  then  amoimts  to 
this,  that  England  \yas  ready  to  give  Avhat  you  would  not  and  ought 
not  to  have  accepted.; 

His  second  proposition  states,  that  the  second  resolution,  declaring 
that  the  connexion  of  tlie  countries  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  solid  base^ 
intended  as  follows:  Tliat  Great  Britaiu  would  secure  by  acts  of  her 
own  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  meantime  would  prove  her 
sincerity  by  the  repeal.  This  is  not  founded;  it  is  a  strange  concep- 
tion; England  may  covenant  to  restrain  her  usurpation  by  her  acts, 
but  England  cannot  by  her  arts  secure  our  liberties:  but  England  had 
no  such  idea.  The  second  resolution  intended  a  treaty  between  tlie 
two  countries,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  peace  and 
war,  and  the  foundation  of  that  resolution,  the  necessity  of  some 
combining  power.  The  control  of  the  British  Parliament  being  at 
an  end  by  the  repeal,  the  motion  did  not  mean  to  secure  the  liberf  v 
of  Ireland  by  further  acts,  but  her  union;  her  dependency  being  at 
an  end  by  the  repeal,  and  a  congress  or  treaty  being  rendered  exj>e- 
dient  as  a  substitute  for  a  power  that  was  no  more,  that  scheme  died 
in  its  difficulties. 

I  ask  pardon  f -r  faking  up  so  much  of  your  time  on  the  subject  o. 
an  electioneering  panijjhlet.  My  apology  is,  that  I  have  reduced  the 
tvhole  to  two  positions;  a  fallacious  security,  and  an  unfounded  as- 
sertion. 

I  shall  be  always  happy  when  the  courtiers  of  the  croA\'u  become 
courtiers  of  the  people:  it  is  a  proof  of  your  strength,  if  not  of  theit 
sincerity,  crepat  inffens  Sejanus — idem  populus,  hcec  ipsa  Sejanum 
dicoit  horn  Aitgnsivm;  it  is  a  decided  signal  of  your  trimnph,  Avhec 
you  behold  the  old  servants  of  the  court  among  the  worshipping  cap- 
tives of  the  people.  The  people  of  Lisbura  have  shown  admirabK 
sense  on  this  occasion:  they  took  the  noble  advocate  for  liberty  at  hie 
word,  thanked  him  for  his  services,  applauded  him  for  his  zeal,  an-j 
tnmed  him  out  of  his  bo'ough  and  his  couutj.     I  have  heard  c? 
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oinny  practical  jokes,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  that  more  abounded 
ill  justice. 

I  have  stated  tlie  reason  why  the  mode  of  relinquishment  was  by 
repeal.  I  sliall  now  trouble  you  Avith  a  few  observations  on  that 
mode  :  and  first,  I  must  observe,  that  the  question  has  been  falselj 
stated.  The  repeal  has  been  called  simple:  nothing  can  be  mort 
i'klsc;  the  records  of  both  countries  give  the  lie  to  such  a  statement- 
it  was  hazarded,  in  the  liist  instance,  with  much  effrontery;  that 
gabble  T>'as  afterwards  circulated  with  industry,  and  became  the  ready 
cant  in  every  wretched  and  ignorant  publication.  The  repeal  is  not 
simple ;  the  messages  of  the  King  and  the  resolutions  of  the  English 
Parliament,  the  addresses  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  British,  are,  of  necessity,  connected  with  it,  and  make  it  a 
part  of  a  gi-eat  and  manifold  transaction. 

First,  a  message  from  the  King  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the 
British  PaHiament,  stating  that  certain  discontents  had  prevailed  ia 
Ireland,  and  proposing  them  to  their  most  serious  deliberation. 

(Secondly,  the  message  of  the  King  to  the  respective  Houses  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  desiring  to  know  the  causes  of  their  discontents  and 
jealousies. 

Thirdly,  the  address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  pro- 
festing  against  the  claim  of  legislative  power  in  the  Biitish  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  act  wherein  that  claim  was  declai-ed  as  the  principal 
cause. 

Fourthly,  a  message  from  His  Majesty  to  the  respective  Ileuses  of 
die  Briti&h  Parliament,  ^i-efemug  that  protest  of  Ireland  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Parliament  of  England. 

Fifthly,  a  motion  in  the  respective  Houses  of  the  British  Parlia- 
lient,  referring  ^hat  protest  to  theii*  committees  appointed  to  sit  ou 
.,hc  affairs  of  Ireland. 

Sixthly,  the  report  of  these  committees  thereupon,  that  the  6th  of 
George  the  First  ought  to  be  repealed. 

Seventhly,  the  message  of  His  Majesty  to  the  respective  Houses  of 
the  British  Parliament,  informing  you  that  he  had  referred  your  pro- 
test to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

And  lastly,  cojues  of   the    English  resolution,'  that  the  6th  fi-"* 
George  the  Fkst  should  be  repealed;  kid  before  you\by  His  Majesty; 
command. 

This  is  the  transaction  which  has  been  called  simple,  and  every 
part  of  it  is  a  record; — the  message  of  the  King  to  his  English  F;ir- 
liament,  to  consider  the  state  of  Ireland,  is  a  record. 

The  laws  of  England  are  not  the  measm-e  in  this  case,  cor  are  thoy 
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adnij-^-ible,  for  a  variety  of  reasons;  they  are  the  peculiar  cnstom  of 
England  to  be  exphiined  by  her  judges,  who  are  under  the  control  oi 
her  Parliament:  this  standard  is  local,  and  therefore  not  presumed  to 

oe  kno\\Ti  any  -where  else,  and  tlierefore  not  promulgated,  and,  of 
course,  defective  in  the  esscnec  of  law;  it  is  dependent  on  the  expla- 
nation and  comment  of  the  party,  and  therefore  arbitrary  and  partial; 
it  is  dependent  on  her  explanation  of  the  science  of  her  own  laws  ;  a 
subject  in  whose  inscrutable  mysteries  she  has  the  greatest  latitude 
for  her  partialities;  its  extent  is  the  realm  of  Great  Britain;  its  du' 

ration  the  will  of  her  Parliament.  I  say,  the  municipal  law  of  Eng- 
land is  a  standard  inadmissible,  for  it  is  the  peculiar  science  of  that 
country,  subject  only  to  her  own  comment;  and  to  refer  a  covenant 
between  Ireland  and  England  to  such  a  standard,  would  be  to  refer 
it  to  herself — to  herself  in  her  most  questionable  chai'acter — the 
mystery  of  her  law,  and  the  subtlety  of  her  lawyer. 

Let  me  suppose  the  French  Court  should  refer  a  treaty  with  Eng- 
land for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  France,  to  be  measured  by  the 
principles  of  l!ie  l:>.w  o^"  Fiance.  Would  not  England  exclaim,  "We 
do  nor  iLJvlersiand  yo  ix  iawi^,  lho  tli.'"  ■^'•jnciples,  nor  do  we  submit 
to  their ..  ipority"? 

^  Let  .„,.  ^uppuse  iiie  law  ot  irciand  \o  be  as  different  from  that  of 
England,  as  the  law  of  England  differ,  from  tJiat  of  France;  would 
you,  in  that  case,  refer  a  treaty  or  compact  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  be  governed  and  explained  by  the  law  or  the  lawye. 
of  England — a  law  differing  from  your  own,  and  unintelligible 
to  you;  or  would  you  refer  it  to  the  laws  of  Ireland?  The  laws  of 
Ireland  will  tell  you,  that  England  never  had  any  rigb.t,  and  that  the 
6th  of  George  the  First  was  not  declaratory  of  law,  but  declaratory 
of  robbery  under  the  name  of  statute:  so  that  the  laws  of  one  coun- 
try would  tell  you,  that  the  right  had  never  an  existence,  as  those  of 
the  other  might  tell  you,  it  never  could  have  an  end,  at  least,  except 
so  long  as  tlie  Parliament  was  so  pleased,  against  Mhose  will  and 
power  you  meant  to  provide.  To  whom  then  refer  it?  to  the  judges? 
What  judges?  The  judges  of  England  do  you  say  ?  They  will  tel! 
you,  that  the  power  of  Parliament  cannot  be  bound  by  statute  law 
and  that  they  are  no  judge  of  the  law  of  nations.  Will  you  refer ' 
to  the  judges  of  Ireland?  Would  England  agree  that  a  transaction  iit 
which  she  has  a  joint  concern  should  be  referred  to  the  judges  of  Ire- 
laud?  If  you  do  refer  to  them,  ib.ey  will  tell  you,  I  know  they  will  te!t 
you,  that  England  has  recognized  yonr  rights  by  the  repeal;  so  tha*. 
Y  ior  judges  would  be  discordant  in  Iheir  respective  pai-tialities  au«- 
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fears;  the  TrisL  attached  to  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  the  English  to  the 
power  ot"  Groat  Britain.  Therefore,  I  say,  a  covenant  of  this  sort 
is  not  to  be  adjutlgeil  l)y  citiier  the  municipal  laws  of  the  respective 
tountrios,  nor  tlie  nnuiicipal  judges,  neither  by  the  local  custom  nor 
the  partial  commentator..  The  municipal  law,  or  the  principles  of 
the  municipal  law,  are  no  standard  ;  but  the  law  of  nations  is  :  it  is 
known  to  both  countries,  supersedes  the  particular  customs  of  both 
tiations,  binds  the  respective  states  with  regard  to  each  other ;  is 
above  their  judges,  and  above  the  legislature  :  the  Parliament  makes 
ihe  municipal  law,  but  is  itself  bound  by  the  law  of  nations :  it  is,  with 
respect  to  the  municipal  law,  the  law  maker,  the  sovereign  ;  with 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  subject ;  it  is  bound  by  faitli, 
though  it  cannot  be  bound  by  statute.  This  is  more  irresistible  when 
you  consider  the  principle  of  the  municipal  law  of  England,  wliich  is 
the  omnipotence  of  her  Parliament.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  there 
is  no  principle  in  that  law  which  can  secure  you  against  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  :  if  its  omnipotence  has  a  limit,  that  limit  is  found 
in  another  supposed  principle  still  more  hostile  to  you — that  Parlia- 
ment cannot  cede  the  fundamental  rights  of  England,  such  as  her 
supremacy  over  you  was  conceived  by  hgrr  to  have  been.  From  hence 
it  follows,  that  by  the  municipal  law  of  England,  you  cannot  have  a 
lasting,  and  may  not  perhaps  have  a  momentary,  security  agains- 
her  Parliament :  the  standard,  therefore,  is  not  the  municipal  law, 
but  the  law  of  nations. 
/  Your  legal  security  is  not  repeal,  nor  renunciation,  nor  recogni- 
tion, nor  the  laws  of  England,  but  the  la^\  s  of  Ireland ;  your 
secm-ity  consists  in,  tliat  you  are  not  dependent  for  liberty  on  the 
laws  of  England  or  the  Parliament  of  Enghmd  ;  your  legal  security 
is,  that  you  do  not  rcquiTe  legal  security  in  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  judges  or  their  comments, 
nor  dependent  on  the  laws,  construction,  connnent,  power,  or  quibble 
of  a  foreign  land.  Your  legal  security  is  the  laAv  of  Ireland ;  the 
repeal  has  given  every  moral  security,  th^it  or.  the  part  of  England 
the  laws  of  Ireland  will  not  be  invaded  by  the  po\ver  of  EngTand  : 
this  assurance  from  England  we  measure  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which  binds  Parliament :  we  know  that  no  statute  can  bind  Parlia- 
ment :  but  the  law  of  nations  may  :  we  know  an  English  judge  may 
comment  away  the  force  of  statute ;  but  the  law  of  nations  is,  like 
the  contracting  nations,  above  him  ;  we  therefore  do  not  measure  the 
transactions  whereby  England  does  away  her  claim  by  any  suc^ 
eiaadard,  but  by  another,  a  higher — the  law  of  nations,  which  does 
t  depend  on  the  riddle  of  the  comiuon  law,  nor  the  comment  of 
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the  judges,  nor  the  will  of  the  legislature,  but  Is  above  them  all,  and 
above  the  states  to  which  such  thii  gs  are  subject. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  a  certain  trick  of  expression,  with- 
out foundation  in  tilings,  "  simple  repeal  ",  "  remote  and  dubious 
construction",  "legal  security",  "unequivocal  emancipation",  things 
either  inapplicable  or  inadmissible,  tihould,  with  a  glib  expedition  and 
easy  jingle,  have  run  through  tlie  mouths  of  several.  The  chime  of 
artificial  words,  the  gabble  of  a  party,  running  off  the  tongue  with- 
out touching  the  intellect,  and  constantly  dinned  into  the  public  ear, 
were  received  as  oracles  of  truth,  wlien  they  should  have  been 
rejected  as  watch-words  of  rancour  and  symbols  of  party.  They 
who  fell  under  the  intlucnce  of  these  words,  they  who  talk  of  simple 
repeal,  rejected  a  material  part  of  the  transaction  to  argue  falsely 
upon  the  remainder;  tiiey  rejected  that  part  which  made  the  trans- 
action  a  treaty,  that  by  its  nature  bcmnd  the  British  Parliament,  aiu{ 
confined  themselves  to  the  legal  part,  which,  by  its  nature,  could  not 
bind  the  legislature  ;  they  simplified  Ireland  totally  out  of  the  trans- 
action ;  they  simplified  the  law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  nations 
totally  out  of  the  transaction  ;  they  simplified  every  thing  into  clauses 
of  the  British  statute,  whose  operation  could  not  bind  the  British 
Parliament,  against  whom  your  claims  were  directed,  except  by 
taking  into  consideration  those  Irish  transactions  which  they,  in  their 
temerity,  called  "  transitory  ",  and  which  they  in  particular  rejected, 
and  except  by  taking  into  consideration  the  law  of  nations  and  of 
treaties,  which  they  despised. 

They  called  for  legal  security  :  like  slaves,  they  desired  manumis- 
sion from  the  British  Parliament :  moriatur  frigore  ni  7^educes  pan- 
num.  Away  with  doubtful  construction  and  inexplicit  security  !  We 
are  enslaved  unless  we  are  freed  by  an  English  act  of  Parliament ! 
Away  with  tlie  charters  of  Ireland,  and  the  distinct  inherent  rights 
of  the  land  :  let  us  have  the  English  Parliament  expressly  legalize 
che  independency  of  tlie  Parliament  of  Ireland  ;  establish  the  liberty 
of  Ireland  by  virtue  of  an  English  act !  Away  with  the  flimsy  bubble, 
">ecurity  of  a  covenant  between  nation  and  nation !  let  us  bind  tho 
Parliament  of  England  by  its  laws  !    ' 

/  Such  mon,  while  they  think  they  are  committing  the  very  ex- 
cesses of  liberty,  talk  in  the  very  sense  and  spirit  of  slavery  ;  they 
neither  are  free,  nor  can  they  be  free :  for,  as  tliey  will  admit  of  no 
'*gal  security  except  in  the  laws  of  another  nation,  they  are  to  that 
nation  tenants-at-will  for  liberty,  not  freemen  :  men  manumitted, 
with  a  power  of  revocation  reserved  to  theanc>!i*'  lords;  and  thcre- 
foro  their  imaginary  condition  of  hl-^rty  is  of  as  abject  and  base  a 
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-enure  as  their  metapliysical  arguments  are  absurd.  The  reason 
•.vhy  they  argne  so  is,  that  their  niiiul  has  not  grown  to  their  con- 
dition ;  they  do  not  feel  that  Irehmd  is  a  nation,  tiiough  they  tallc  at 
random  about  her  Hberty,  accustomed  to  think  tliat  Great  Britain 
had  a  right,  though,  in  talk,  they  denied  it.  Bred,  perhaps,  under 
the  lore  and  influence  of  Westminster-hall,  and  those  false  oracles  on 
Irish  subjects,  which  yon  have  sih'nced,  the  old  superstitions  of  a  per- 
nicious and  narrow  education  still  hung  about  them ;  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  country  had  outrun  them,  and  they  felt  like  the  sub- 
jects of  a  province  when  Ireland  became  a  nation  :  they  therefore 
still  plod  back  again  to  the  quibble  and  comment  of  their  ancient 
guides  and  oppressors,  who  had  cramped  their  youth,  and  were  de- 
luding their  understanding.  "What!  the  opinion  of  Westminster! 
that  England  may  make  law  for  any  country  she  can  conquer".  The 
idea  of  coordinate  nations,  or  of  mcasimng  a  transaction  between 
'Ingland  and  Ireland  by  any  but  the  municii)al  maxims  of  the 
iuperior,  was  above  them  :  the  Irish  charter,  like  happiness,  was  in 
their  hand,  but  they  did  not  know  it :  they  went  to  Westminster  to 
look  for  it. 

/The  honourable  member  held  out  a  false  standard  in  thej.riaciples 
of  the  municipal  law,  and  having  held  out  a  false  security  in  the 
laws  of  England,  attacks  the  only  security  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits  of— the  faith  of  nations  !  He  attacks  it  witli  the  habits  of 
declamation  :  what  is  it  but  to  perpetuate  warfare,  an  everlasting 
appeal  to  Heaven  ?  What  the  ethics  of  the  member  may  be  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  good  faith  which  he  repudiates  is  the 
great  bond  of  civil  society,  and  the  only  bond  of  nations.  What  is 
it  that  preserves  peace  for  an  hour,  but  the  faith  of  nations  ?  What 
preserves  all  the  treaties  of  the  globe,  but  the  faith  of  nations  ?  The 
faith  of  nations  is  supported  and  enforced  by  a  sense  of  interest :  a 
nation  noted  for  infitielity  can  have  no  alliances,  no  credit,  no 
strength  :  between  nation  and  nation,  character  is  power  ;  between 
man  and  man,  the  honourable  gentleman  knows  that  a  want  of  cha- 
racter is  weakness.  But  he  has  found  out  two  species  of  security  for 
Irish  liberty,  very  different  indeed  from  faith,  and  very  weak  in 
themselves :  .the  one  is,  the  liberality  of  England  ;  the  other,  her  law ; 
and  he  argues  very  gravely  on  both ;  he  reduces  your  safety  to  a 
dilemma,  and  gives  this  gross  and  weak  conception  the  form  and 
affectation  of  logic.  "  You  had  but  two  ways  to  proceed  ;  to  relf 
on  the  liberality  of  England,  and  suffer  the  declaratory  act  to  re- 
main, or  take  legal  security" ;  and  on  the  legs  of  this  hungrj- 
Ulemraa  he  stands  a  Colossiis  in  argument.     That  the  liberality  of 
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England  is  a  security  for  liberty,  is  a  position  too  absurd  and  d«> 
picable  to  be  answered ;  that  the  statute  law  of  England  is  a  control 
<)n  the  Parliament  of  EngLand,  and  a  legal  security  for  the  liberties 
jf  Ireland  against  the  Parliament,  is  a  position  Avhich  has  alrcaily 
been  answered  and  exposed  :  both  the  positions  answer  themselves  ; 
the  term  liberality  precludes  security  ;  and  the  term  law  imports  a 
legal  dependence  upon,  and  not  a  security  against,  the  law  maker  : 
BO  both  the  legs  of  the  dilemma  are  struck  away  ;  the  honourable 
member  must  descend.  He  has  still  a  halt  in  a  distinction  where  he 
asserts  that  legal  security  cannot  be  had  between  unconnected 
nations,  but  may  be  had  between  nations  connected  by  civil  govern- 
ment. The  grounds  of  this  distinction  he  is  not  pleased  to  discover, 
but  wc  must  suppose,  by  the  words,  countries  connected  hy  civil 
government,  he  means  dependent,  like  Guernsey  on  England,  or 
independent  of  each  other,  like  England  and  Ireland.  If  the  former, 
his  observations  do  not  apply ;  and  if  the  latter,  to  state  the  connec- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  consequence  he  has  stated 
does  not  proceed  from  it :  the  connexion  in  question  is,  the  annex- 
ation of  the  crown,  but  the  legislatures  are  distinct  and  independent. 
Now,  if  the  member  means,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  can  ^i; 
anywise  affect  Ireland  by  the  legal  operation  of  its  laws,  or  if  he 
means,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  cannot  repeal  an  p]nglisli 
act  aflecting  to  gi?e  legal  security  to  Ireland,  because  the  king  is 
the  same,  he  argues  in  both  equally  Avrong  and  equally  illogical. 
Does  the  annexation  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  connection  by  her 
civil  government,  give  the  Parliament  of  England  authority  over 
Ireland  ?  or  does  it  take  from  that  Parliament  its  authority  over  Eng- 
land— the  power  of  repealing  its  own  laws  ?  How  then  does  legal 
security  exist  in  the  connection — a  connection  which  leaves  Ireland 
incapable  of  being  affected  by  the  statutes  of  England,  and  leaves 
England  perfectly  free  to  repeal  them  ? 

I  think  I  have  shown  the  folly  of  that  argument  which  measured 
the  transaction  of  1782  by  principles  of  municipal  law,  and  which 
•vould  make  a  legal  security  for  Ireland  undo"  the  statute  law  of 
England ;  and  this  transaction,  when  measured  by  what  is  the  re^ 
measure,  and  what,  if  liberty  had  been  the  origiral  principle,  woulil 
have  been  the  measure,  no  man  can  deny  to  have  been,  on  the  part 
of  England,  a  complete  dereliction. 

The  Irish  nation  protest  against  the  claim  of  supremacy  ;  England 
considers  the  protest,  and  then  repeals  the  act  declaratory  of  tha* 
claim  ;  such  a  repeal  is  an  assent  to  your  protest.  AVliat  clause  in 
on  act  could  be  more  express  or  memorable  than  such  a  national 
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compact.  ?  Parliaments  may  repeal  laws;  kings  have  invaded  clear 
and  express  laws  ;  but  -nnjn  laws  have  been  environed  and  sancti- 
tied  by  a  revolution,  kings  do  not  choose  to  meddle  with  them :  tho 
.V)ieninity  of  the  transaction  gives  a  secui'ity  to  the  law  :  a  national 
tonipact  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  higher  than  law,  more 
awful,  and  the  breach  of  it  more  dangerous  ;  for  transactions  are 
nntlerstood  by  men  who  cannot  understand  law.  The  national  con- 
vention being  made  in  1782  to  remove  the  discontents  of  Ireland, 
by  relinquishing  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  revi- 
val of  the  power  is  a  breach  of  which  every  man  can  judge,  withont 
resorting  to  the  laws  or  lawyers  of  England  ;  and  the  nation  would 
rise  as  one  man,  not  on  the  point  of  law,  but  of  fact.  I  do  acknow- 
ledge, that  this  security  is  not  impregnable  ;  there  is  one  body  that 
might  shake  it  ;  the  Irish  themselves ;  England  could  not;  but  Ire- 
land might  waive  the  covenant,  and  then  England  is  free  ;  and  when 
a  party  in  this  country  pervert  the  sense  of  that  covenant,  they 
make  the  mischief  they  affect  to  tremble  at ;  they  endeavour  to  ren- 
der your  condition  aa  uncertain  as  possible,  and  the  faith  of  England 
as  low  as  possible,  and  there  they  leave  you.  It  was  mischievously 
said,  that  England  was  now  free  to  bind  Ireland  ;  it  was  said  with 
aJl  the  affectation  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  real  spiiit  of  rancour;  it 
was  said,  that  if  she  did,  she  would  find  an  advocate.  The  very  per- 
sons who  asserted  that  the  repeal  did  nothing,  refuted  their  own 
arguments,  falsified  their  own  assertions,  and  discovered  their  real 
sentiments,  by  acknowledging  that  it  liberated  the  hands  of  the  King 
to  pass  a  declaration  of  right,  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  ground,  that  the  judicature  was  not  sur- 
rendered by  an  English  act.  Before  I  proceed  on  this  head,  let  me 
ttate  the  difficulties.  The  claim  of  judicature  was  a  sui-prise  on  both 
lingdoms.  Ministry,  prepared  for  a  volume  of  grievances,  were  not 
arepared  for  that  requisition.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  of  thi* 
lountry  were  afraid  of  the  experiment — afraid,  lest  the  judicature 
should  be  refused — afraid,  lest  it  should  be  abused,  and  the  collec- 
tive body  of  the  nation  had  not  stirred  the  siUiject.  Since  the  poinl 
is  obtained,  the  difficulty  is  forgotten.  Notwithstfinding  the  difficulty, 
I  was  determined  never  to  yield  that  point ;  for,  carrying  that  point,  ^ 
you  made  yourselves  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and,  of  course,  rendered  those  pretenr-ions 
totally  nugatory  :  you  i>ecnuie  the  repository  of  your  own  charters;- 
»nd  until  you  proved  fiilse  to  yourselves,  they  could  not  be  taken 
from  you.    The  judicature  beinc  restored.  I  am  condemned,  becawiw 
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It  was  r.i)t  restored  by  an  English  act  of  "arliament.  My  answe?  vs, 
liiiit  an  Irish  act  was  necessary  and  competent  j  necessary,  because 
the  j)ractice  of  Ireland  had  been  long  to  appeal  to  England,  and  the 
jiropcrty  of  tliekingdom  dependent  on  the  legislation  of  that  past  pnic- 
"ce  ;  and,  as  we  thought  the  interposition  of  the  Irish  necessaiy,  v  3 
non^ht  it  expedient.  What  is  your  claim  of  right  ?  That  yc  11 
'MQ  the  only  body  competent  to  make  law  for  this  realm  in  ant/  case 
uhatsocver.  If  competent  in  any  case  whatsoever,  are  you  not  com- 
petent in  this— competent  to  regulate  your  courts  of  justice?  I, 
therefore,  thought  an  Irish  act,  in  point  of  law,  adequate  ;  and  I  am 
¥.ure  it  was  adequate  in  point  of  security.  The  nation  says,  that 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  solely  and  exclusively  competent  to  make 
laws  for  this  realm  in  all  cases  wliatsoever  ;  and  I  am  now  condemned 
for  having  taken  her  at  her  word. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  charge,  that  Parliament  was  concluded  by 
the  address  of  the  27th,  and  the  nation  not  free vl  by  the  transac- 
tion. The  clause  is,  "  gratified  in  these  particulars,  we  conceive  no 
constitutional  questions  will  any  longer  exist  to  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  the  two  nations".  Do  you  repent  that  clause  ?  Sir,  the 
rejection  of  that  would  have  stopped  everything.  Irish  satisfaction 
M'as  the  nrico,  of  Iri'-h  liberty,  Do  you  think  it  dear  at  such  a 
price?  There  v/ae  a.  time  when  you  could  have  given  millions  ! 
'a)o)t»u  bcriously  iiurtgine  th.'vL  Great  Britain  would  have  acceded  to 
the  requisition  of  the  16th  of  April,  if  she  had  been  left  to  appre- 
hend a  host  of  grievances  in  reserve?  that  we  were  only  talking 
plausibly  to  England,  when  we  enumerated  the  causes  of  our  discon- 
tent and  jealousy,  but  cherished  a  growing  demand — a  growth  pro- 
ceeding from  the  gracious  reception  which  that  demand  had  received  ? 
It  was  not  a  fanciful  clause,  as  was  observed  with  a  ready  fiicetious- 
ness,  but  one  on  which  British  accommodation  hung.  Individuals 
might  refuse  satisfaction,  whose  object  was  something  other  than 
liberty,  but  the  nation  could  not.  What!  do  you  imagine  that  the 
sense  or  interest  of  the  nation  was  the  declaration  of  one  person, 
who  said,  we  were  pledged  to  go  so  far,  and  free  to  go  on  ?  Indi- 
viduals may  reserve  certain  latitudes,  which  w^ould  disgrace  a  nation, 
"^'ou  were  to  reject  tlv)  little  policy  of  knavish  latitudes  and  imprac- 
/ir.ahle  duplicity,  and  consider  your  own  character,  and  that  of  tho 
great  nation  you  accosted,  and  to  apply  yourself  to  her  magnani- 
Biity,  as  well  as  her  justice,  so  that  her  passions  might  take  ])ait 
against  her  power.  Believe  me,  there  -was  a  splendour  in  your  mo- 
deration, and  a  force  in  your  fidelity.  You  prescribed  to  yourself  a 
•acred  precinct ;  and  wbeu    En^jlaud  yielded,  you    scorned   U   .«ui. 
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vaiice:  yoiif  spiiir  did  not  depend  on  the  concession  of  England;  il 
was  an  inherent  quality  of  the  mind. 

Thus  have  you  sealed  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  on* 
fide,  the  restoration  of  the  final  judicature,  the  extinction  of  the  h 
gislative  claim  of  her  privy  council,  of  her  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  legislative  supremacy:  on  your  side,  satisfaction: 
snd  thus  are  the  two  nations  compacted  for  ever  in  freedom  and  in 
peace. 
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October  28,  1783. 

It  was  said  "that  the  pen  would  fall  from  the  hand,  and  the  foetufc 
of  the  mind  would  die  nnbom",*  if  men  had  not  a  privilege  to  maintain 
&  right  in  the  Parliament  of  England  to  make  law  for  Ireland.  The 
aftl'ctation  of  zeal,  and  a  burst  of  forced  and  metaphorical  conceits, 
aided  by  the  acts  of  the  press,  gave  an  alarm  which,  I  hope,  was 
momentary,  and  which  only  exposed  the  artifice  of  those  who  were 
■wicked,  and  the  haste  of  those  who  were  deceived. 

But  it  is  not  the  slander  of  an  evil  tongue  that  can  defame  me.  I 
maintain  my  reputation  in  public  and  in  private  life.  No  man,  vliu 
has  not  a  bad  character,  can  ever  say  thai  I  deceived;  no  countiy  c:ui 
call  me  a  cheat.  But  I  will  suppose  such  a  jjublic  character.  1  will 
B-ippose  such  a  man  to  have  existence;  I  will  begin  with  his  character 
in  his  political  cradle,  and  I  will  follow  hun  to  the  last  state  of  politi- 
cal dissolution. 

I  will  suppose  him,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  life,  to  have  been  in 
temperate;  in  the  second,  to  have  been  comipt;  and  in  the  last^ 
seditious :  that,  after  an  envenomed  attack  on  the  persons  and  mea- 
sures of  a  succession  of  \aceroys,  and  after  much  declamation  against 
their  illegalities  and  their  profusion,  he  took  ofiice,  and  became 
a  supporter  of  Government,  when  the  profusion  of  ministers  had 
greatly  increased,  and  their  crimes  multiplied  beyond  examjjle;  when 
your  money  bills  were  altered  without  resen-e  b  the  council ;  when 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  yoiu-  export  trade,  and  ■  war  declared  against 
the  liberties  of  America.  At  such  a  critical  moment  I  will  suppose 
this  gentleman  to  be  comipted  by  a  great  sinecm-e  office  to  muzzle  hiu 
declamation,  to  swallow  his  invectives,  to  give  his  assent  and  vote  t 
the  ministers,  and  to  become  a  supporter  of  Government,  its  meafiures, 

*  Mr.  Flood's  expression. 
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its  embargo,  and  its  Amencan  war.  I  will  suppose  that  he  wa*  sus- 
pected by  the  government  that  had  bought  him,  and  in  conseqiencc 
thereof,  that  lie  thought  projier  to  resort  to  the  arts  of  a  trimmei  the 
last  sad  refuge  of  disappointed  ambition ;  that,  with  respect  to  tl;S 
constitution  of  his  country,  that  pai't,  for  instance,  which  regar.  eel 
the  mutiny  bill,  when  a  clause  of  reference  was  introduced,  whert  W 
the  articles  of  war,  which  were,  or  hereafter  might  be,  i)assod  \i) 
England,  should  be  current  in  Ireland  without  the  interference  of  h  r 
Parliament;  when  such  a  clause  was  in  view,  I  will  suppose  this 
gentleman  to  have  absconded.  Again,  when  the  bill  was  made  perpe- 
tual, 1  will  suppose  him  again  to  have  absconded.  But  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  bill  had  passed,  then  I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  U 
have  come  forward,  and  to  say,  that  your  constitution  had  been  d'*. 
stroyed  by  the  }H'rpetual  bill.  V\'ith  regard  to  that  part  of  the  cou. 
stitution  that  relates  to  the  law  of  Poynings,  I  will  suppose  tb« 
gentleman  to  have  made  many  a  long,  very  long,  disquisition  befoi* 

~  took  office,  but,  after  he  had  received  office,  to  have  been  as  i 
•out  on  that  subject  as  before  he  had  been  loquacious.  That,  wht 
money  bills,  under  colour  of  that  law,  were  altered  year  after  ye?.r, 
art  in  1775  and  1776,  and  when  the  bills  so  altered  were  resumed 
and  passed,  I  will  suppose  that  gentleman  to  have  absconded  or  a,c- 
quiesced,  and  to  have  supported  the  minister  who  made  the  altera- 
tion; but  Avheu  he  Mas  dismissed  from  office,  and  a  member 
introduced  a  bill  to  remedy  this  evil.  I  will  suppose  that  this  gentle- 
man inveighed  against  the  mischief,  against  the  remedy,  and  against 
the  person  of  the  introducer,  who  did  that  duty  which  he  himself  for 
seven  years  had  abandoned,  With  resjiect  to  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  is  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  Gth  of  George  the 
First,  when  the  adequacy  of  the  repeal  was  debating  in  the  House 
I  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  make  no  kind  of  objection;  that  he 
never  named,  at  that  time,  the  word  renunciation;  and  that,  on  the 
division  on  that  subject,  he  absconded;  Imt,  when  the  office  he  had 
lost  Avas  given  to  another  man,  that  then  he  came  forward,  and  ex- 
claimed against  the  measure;  nay,  that  he  went  into  the  public 
streets  to  canvass  for  sedition,  that  he  became  a  rambling  incendiary, 
and  endeavoured  to  excite  a  nuitiny  in  the  volunteers  against  an 
Bdjustment  between  Great  Bi'itain  and  Ireland,  of  liljerty  and  repose, 
which  he  had  not  the  vh-tue  to  make,  and  against  an  administration 
who  had  the  virtue  to  free  the  countiV without  buying  the  members. 
With  respect  to  'y/mmerce,  I  will  sujjpMSC  this  gentleman  to  ha\T 
»uppo!'ted  an  embar^n  which  lay  on  the  countr}'  for  three  years,  au-l 
fJiDogt  dastix've/l  it.  iusd  when  ap  addvcfj*  in  177b,  to  ouciJ  her  tradf 
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was  propounded,  to  remain  silent  and  inactive  ;  and  Tvith  respect  to 
that  other  part  of  her  trade,  which  regarded  the  duty  on  sugar,  ■when 
the  merchants  were  examined  in  1778  on  the  inadequate  protecting 
duty,  wlien  the  inadequate  duty  was  voted,  Avhen  tlie  act  was  re- 
committed, when  another  duty  was  proposed,  wlien  tlie  bill  returned 
with  the  inadequate  duty  substituted,  Avhen  the  altered  bill  was 
adopted,  on  cveiy  one  of  those  questions  I  will  snpi)Ose  the  gentle- 
man to  abscond  :  but  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  mischief  was  done, 
^e-  out  of  office,  I  will  suppose  him  to  come  forth,  and  to  tell  his 
Muutiy,  that  her  trade  had  been  destroyed  by  an  inadequate  duty  on 
English  sugar,  as  her  constitution  had  been  ruined  by  a  perpiHual 
mutiny  bill.  With  relation  to  three-fomths  of  our  fellow-subjects,  the 
Catholics,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  to  grant  them  rights  of  proi)erty 
and  religion,  1  will  suppose  this  gentleman  to  have  come  forth  to 
give  his  negative  to  their  pretensions.  In  the  same  manner  1  will 
suppose  him  to  have  opposed  the  institution  of  the  volunteers,  to 
which  we  owe  so  much,  and  that  he  went  to  a  meeting  in  his  own 
county  to  prevent  their  establishment;  that  he  himself  kept  out  of 
their  associations;  that  he  was  almost  the  only  man  in  this  House 
that  was  not  in  uniform ;  and  that  he  never  was  a  volunteer  until  he 
ceased  to  be  a  placeman,  and  until  he  became  an  incendiary. 

With  regard  to  the  liberties  of  America,  which  were  inseparable 
from  ours,  I  will  suppc-se  this  gentleman  to  have  been  an  enemy 
decided  and  unreserved  ;  that  he  voted  against  her  liberty ;  and 
^•oted,  moreover,  for  an  address  to  send  4,000  Irish  troops  to  cut  the 
tln-oats  of  the  Americans  ;  that  he  called  these  butchers  "  armed  ne- 
gotiators", and  stood  with  a  metaphor  in  his  mouth  and  a  bribe  in 
liis  pocket,  a  champion  against  the  rights  of  America,  the  only  hope 
of  Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

Thus  defective  in  every  i-elationship,  whether  to  constitution,  com- 
merce, toleration,  I  will  suppose  this  man  to  have  added  much  private 
improbity  to  public  crimes ;  that  his  pi-obity  was  like  his  patriotism, 
and  his  honour  on  a  level  with  his  oath.  He  loves  to  deliver  pane- 
gyrics on  himself.  I  will  interrupt  him,  and  say  :  Sir,  you  are  much 
mistaken  if  you  think  that  your  talents  have  been  as  great  as  your 
life  has  been  reprehensible ;  you  began  your  parliamentary  career 
H'ith  an  acrimony  and  personality  which  could  have  been  justified 
only  by  a  supposition  of  virtue :  after  a  rank  and  clamorous  opposi- 
tion you  became  on  a  sudden  silent;  you  were  silent  for  seven  years: 
you  were  silent  on  the  greatest  questions,  and  you  were  silent  f"^ 
money!  la  1773,  while  a  negociation  was  pending  to  sell  your 
talents  and  your  turbulence,  you  absconded  from  your  duty  in  parlia- 
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ment,  yoti  forsook  your  law  of  Poynings,  you  forsook  the  qnestions  of 
economy,  and  abandoned  all  the  old  themes  of  your  former  declama- 
tion; you  were  not  at  that  period  to  be  found  in  the  House ;  you 
were  seen,  like  a  guilty  spirit,  haunting  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  watching  the  moment  in  which  the  question  should  be  put, 
that  you  might  vanish ;  you  were  descried  with  a  criminal  anxiety, 
retiring  from  the  scenes  of  your  past  glory ;  or  you  were  perceived 
coasting  the  upper  benches  of  this  House  like  a  bird  of  prey,  with  au 
evil  aspect  and  a  sepulchral  note,  meditating  to  poimce  on  its  quarry. 
These  ways — they  were  not  the  ways  of  honour — you  practised  pend- 
ing a  negotiation  whicli  was  to  end  either  in  your  sale  or  your  sedition : 
the  former  taking  place,  you  supported  the  rankest  measures  that  ever 
came  before  Parliament;  the  embargo  of  1776,  for  instance.     "  0 
fatal  embargo,  that  breach  of  law  and  ruin  of  commerce!"     You 
supported  the  unparallclled  profusion  and  jobbing  of  Lord  Harcourt'a 
scandalous  ministry — the  address  to  support  the  American  war — the 
other  address  to  send  4,000  men,  whom  you  had  yourself  declared 
to  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Ireland,  to  fight  against  the  liberties 
of  America,  to  which  you  had  declared  yourself  a  friend  ; — you,  Sir, 
who  delight  to  utter  execrations  against  the  American  commissioners 
of  1778,  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  America; — you,  Sir,  who 
manufacture  stage  thunder  against  Mr.  Eden,  for  his  anti-American 
principles ; — you,  Sir,  whom  it  pleases  to  chant  a  hymn  to  the  immortal 
Hampden; — you.  Sir,  approved  of  the  tyranny  exercised  againstAme- 
rica ; — and  you,  Sir,  voted  4,000  Irish  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of 
the  Americans  fighting  for  their  freedom,  fighting  for  your  freedom, 
fighting  for  the  great  principle,  liheHy;  but  you  found  at  last  (and 
this  should  be  an  eternal  lesson  to  men  of  your  craft  and  cunning), 
that  the  King  had  only  dishonoured  you  ;  the  Court  had  bought^ 
but  would  not  trust  you  ;  and  having  voted  for  the  worst  measures, 
you  remained  for  seven  years  the  creature  of  salary,  without  the 
confidence  of  Government.     Mortified  at  the  discoveiy,  and  stung 
by  disappointment,  you  betake  yourself  to  the  sad  expedients  of 
duplicity ;  you  try  the  sony  game  of  a  trimmer  in  your  progress 
to  the  acts  of  an  incendiary ;  you  give  no  honest  support  either  to 
the  Government  or  the  people ;  you,  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
their  existence,  take  no  part,  you  sign  no  non-consumption  aeri'eement, 
you  are  no  volunteer,  you  oppose  no  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  no  altered 
sugar  bill ;  you  declare  that  you  lament  that  the  declaration  of  right 
should  have  been  brought  forward  ;  and  observing,  with  regard  to 
prince  and  people,  the  most  impartial  treachery  and  desertion,  yow 
justify  the  suspicion  of  your  Sovereiga  by  betraying  the  Govern- 
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ment,  as  you  had  sold  the  people :  until  at  last,  by  this  hollow  con- 
duct, and  for  some  other  steps,  tlie  result  of  mortified  ambition,  being 
dismissed,  and  another  person  put  in  your  place,  you  fly  to  the  ranks 
of  the  volunteers,  and  canvass  for  mutiny ;  you  announce  that  tlie 
country  was  ruined  by  otlier  men  during  that  period  in  which  she 
had  been  sold  by  you.  Your  logic  is,  that  the  repeal  of  a  declara- 
tory law  is  not  the  repeal  of  a  law  at  all,  and  the  effect  of  that  logic 
is,  an  English  act  affecting  to  emancipate  Ireland,  by  exercising 
over  her  the  legislative  authority  of  the  British  Parliament.  Such  has 
been  your  conduct,  and  at  such  conduct  every  oixler  of  your  fellow- 
subjects  have  a  right  to  exclaim  !  /  The  merchant  may  say  to  you — 
the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you — the  American  may  say  to  you 
— and  I,  I  now  say,  and  say  to  your  beard  :  Sir,  you  are  not  an 
honest  man.j 

Mr.  Flood  rose  to  reply,  but  after  having  proceeded  some  length  in  his  defence, 
he  fell  so  much  out  of  order,  that  the  Speaker  interfered.  He  declared  how 
much  pain  he  had  suffered  in  permitting  tliis  contest  to  proceed,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  calls  of  the  House  to  hear  the  two  members,  should  have  made  him  sit 
so  long  silent.  He  requested  Mr.  Flood  would  sit  down,  with  which  request  he 
complied,  and  shortly  after  retired.  The  speaker  issued  his  warrant  to  appre- 
hend the  parties,  and  Mr.  Flood  was  shortly  after  taken  into  custody.  The 
House  then  directed  that  search  should  be  made  for  Mr.  Grattau  ;  and  the 
parties  were  bound  over.  It  was  then  moved  that  the  motion  of  Sir  Henry 
Cavendish  be  taken  into  consideration,  immediately  after  a  report  be  made  from 
the  committee  of  accounts  ;  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
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August  12,  1785. 

However,  lest  certain  glosses  should  seem  to  go  unanswered,  I  shall, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  waive  past  settlements,  and  combat  the  rea- 
soning of  the  English  resolutions,  the  address,  His  Majesty's  answer 
and  the  reasoning  of  this  day.  It  is  here  said,  that  the  laws  res- 
})ecting  commerce  and  na\agation  should  be  similar,  and  hiferred  that 
Ireland  should  subscribe  the  laws  of  England  on  those  subjects ; 
that  is,  the  same  law,  the  same  legislature.  But  this  argument  goes  a 
great  deal  too  far  :  it  goes  to  the  army,  for  the  mutiny  biU  should  be 
the  same  ;  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  extended  to  the  collection  of 
your  revenue,  and  is  in  train  to  be  r-xteudcd  to  your  taxes  ;  it  goes 
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to  the  extinction  of  the  most  invaluable  part  of  your  parliamentar}' 
capacity  ;  it  is  a  union,  an  incipient  and  creeping  union  ;  a  virtual 
union,  establishing  one  will  in  the  general  concerns  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  rcpo:^ing  that  will  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain: 
a  union  where  our  Parliament  preserves  its  existence  after  it  has  lost 
its  authority,  and  our  people  are  to  pay  for  a  parliamentary  estab- 
lishment, without   any  proportion  of  parliamentary  representation. 
In  opposing  the  right  honom-able  gentleman's  bill,  I  consider  myself 
as  opposing  a  union  in  limine,  and  that  argument  for  union  which 
makes  siinihirity  of  law  and  community  of  interest  (reason  strong  for 
the  freedom  of  Ii-cland  !)  a  pretence  for  a  condition  which  would  be 
dissimilarity  of  law,  because  extinction  of  constitution,  and  therefore 
hostility,  not  connnuuity  of  interest.  I  ask  on  what  experience  is  this 
argumeni  founded  ?     Have  you,  ever  since  your  redemption,  refused 
to  preserve  a  similarity  of  law  in  trade  and  navigation  ?    Have  you 
not  followed  Great  Britain  in  all  her  changes  of  the  act  of  naviga- 
tion during  the  whole  of  that  unpalatable  business,   the  American 
war  ?     Have  }'ou  not  excluded  tlie  cheap  produce  of  other  planta- 
tions, in  order  that  Irish  poverty  miglit  give  a  monopoly  to  the  dear 
produce  of  the  British  colonies  ?     Have  you  not  made  a  better  use 
of  your  liberty  than  Great  Britain  did  of  her  power  ?    But  I  have  an 
Dbjectiou  to  this  argument,  stronger  even  than  its  Avant  of  foundation 
in  reason  and  experiment ;  I  hold  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  into- 
lerance of  the  i^'irliamentary  constitution  of  Ireland,  a  declaration  that 
the  full  and  free  external  legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  incom- 
patible with  the  B:itish  empire.    I  do  acknowledge  that  by  your  ex- 
ternal power,  you  might  discompose  the  harmony  of  the  empire,  and  I 
add  that  by  your  power  over  the  purse,  you  might  dissolve  the  state: 
but  to  the  latter,  you  owe  your  existence  in  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  former,  your  autliority  and  station  in  the  empire :  tliis  argument, 
therefore,  rests  the  connection  upon  a  new  and  a  false  principle,  goes 
directly  against  the  root  of  Parliament,  and  is  not  a  diiSculty  to  be 
accommodated,  but  an  en-or  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  if  any  body  of  men 
can  still  think  that  the  Irish  constitution  is  incompatible  with  the 
British  empire — doctrine  which  I  abjure  as  sedition  against  the  con- 
nection ;  but  if  any  body  of  men  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the 
Irish  constitution  is  incompatible  with  the  British  empu-e,  perish  the 
empire!  live  the  constitution!     Reduced  by  tliis  false  dilemma  to 
take  a  part,  my  second  wish  is  the  British  empire,  my  first  wish  and 
bounden  duty  is  the  liberty  of  li-eland. 

But  we  are  told  this  imperial  power  is  not  only  necessary  for  England, 
but  safe  for  Ireland.    What  is  the  present  question  ?  what  but  the  abuse 
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of  thiS  ver}'  power  of  regulating  the  trade  of  Ireland  by  the  British 
Parliament,  e>- eluding  you  and  including  herself  by  virtue  of  the  same 
words  of  the  same  act  of  navigation  ?  And  what  was  the  promoveut 
cause  of  this  arrangement^  what  but  the  power  you  are  going  to  sur- 
render— the  distinct  and  independent  external  authority  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  competent  to  question  that  misconstruction?  AVhat  is  tht 
remedy  now  proposed? — the  evil.  Go  back  to  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land. I  ask  again,  what  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  your  eleven 
propositions  ?  what  but  the  jealousy  of  the  British  manufacturers  on 
the  subject  of  trade?  And  will  you  make  them  your  parliament,  and 
that  too  for  ever,  and  that  too  on  the  subject  of  tiieir  jealousy,  and  in 
the  moment  they  displayed  it?  I  will  suppose  that  jealousy  realized ; 
that  you  rival  them  in  some  market  abroad,  and  thai  they  petition 
their  Parliament  to  impose  a  regulation  which  shall  affect  a  tonnage 
which  you  have  and  Great  Britain  has  not:  how  would  you  then  feel 
your  situation,  when  you  should  be  obliged  to  register  all  this?  And 
how  would  you  feel  your  degradation,  when  you  should  see  your  own 
manufacturers  pass  you  by  as  a  cypher  in  the  constitution,  and  de- 
precate their  ruin  at  the  bar  of  a  foreign  parliament !  Whence  the 
American  M-ar  ?  Whence  the  Irish  restrictions  ?  Whence  the  mis- 
construction of  the  act  of  navigation  ?  Whence  but  from  the  evil  of 
suffering  one  country  to  regulate  the  trade  and  navigation  of  another, 
and  of  instituting,  under  the  idea  of  general  protectress,  a  proud  do- 
mination, which  sacrifices  the  interest  of  the  whole  to  the  ambition 
of  a  pan,  and  arms  the  little  passions  of  the  monopolist  with  the 
sovereign  potency  of  an  Imperial  Parliament :  for  great  nations,  when 
cursed  with  unnatural  sway,  follow  but  then-  nature  when  they  invade; 
and  human  wisdom  has  not  better  provided  for  human  safety  than  by 
limiting  the  principles  of  human  power.  The  siuTcnder  of  legislature 
has  been  likened  to  cases  that  not  unfrequently  take  place  between  two 
equal  nations,  covenanting  to  suspend,  in  particular  cases,  their  re- 
spective legislative  powers  for  mutual  benefit;  thus  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  agree  to  suspend  theirjegislative  power  in  favom-  of  the  wine 
of  the  one  and  the  woollen  of  the  other;  but  if  Portugal  had  gone 
farther,  and  agreed  to  subscribe  the  laws  of  England,  this  covenant 
had  not  been  a  treaty,  but  conquest.  So  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
may  covenant  not  to  raise  high  duties  on  each  other's  manufactures ; 
but  if  Ireland  goes  farther,  and  covenants  to  subscribe  British  law^ 
this  is  not  a  mutual  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  legislative  power^ 
but  a  transfer  of  the  power  itself  from  one  country  to  another,  to  be 
exercised  by  another  hand.  Such  covenant  is  not  reciprocity  of  trade; 
it  is  a  surrender  of  the  government  of  your  trade,  inequality  of  trade, 
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and  inequality  of  constitution.  I  speak,  however,  as  if  such  transfer 
could  take  place;  but  in  fact  it  could  not :  any  arrangement  so  cove- 
uauting  is  a  mere  nullity  ;  it  could  not  bind  you,  still  less  could  it 
bind  your  successors ;  for  a  r.'^an  is  not  omnipotent  over  himself, 
neither  are  your  parliaments  omnipotent  over  themselves,  to  accom- 
plish their  own  destruction,  and  propagate  death  to  their  successors. 
There  is  in  these  cases  a  superior  relationship  to  our  respective  creators 
— God  and  the  community,  which,  in  the  instance  of  the  individual, 
arrests  the  hand  of  suicide,  and  in  that  of  the  political  body,  stops  the 
act  of  surrender,  and  makes  man  the  mefms  of  propagation,  and  par- 
liament the  organ  to  continue  liberty,  not  the  engine  to  destroy  it. 
However,  though  the  surrender  is  void,  there  are  two  ways  of  at- 
tempting it ;  one,  by  a  surrender  in  form,  the  other,  by  a  surrender  in 
substance;  appointing  another  parliament  your  substitute,  and  con- 
senting to  be  its  register  or  stamp,  by  virtue  of  which  to  introduce 
the  law  and  edict  of  another  land,  to  clothe  with  the  forms  of  your 
law  foreign  deliberations,  and  to  preside  over  the  disgraceful  cere- 
mony of  your  own  abdicated  authority.  Both  methods  are  equally 
surrenders,  and  both  are  wholly  void.  I  speak  on  principle,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  you  stand — yom-  creation.  We,  the  limited  trustees  of 
the  delegated  power,  born  for  a  particular  purpose,  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular time,  and  bearing  an  inviolable  relationship  to  the  people  who 
sent  us  to  parliament,  cannot  break  that  relationship,  counteract  that 
pm-pose,  surrender,  diminish,  or  derogate  from  those  privileges  we 
breathe  but  to  preserve.  Could  the  Parliament  of  England  covenant 
to  subscribe  your  laws?  could  she  covenant  that  young  Ireland  should 
command,  and  old  England  should  obey  ?  If  such  a  proposal  to  Eng- 
land were  mockery,  to  Ireland  it  cannot  be  constitution.  I  rest  on 
authority  as  well  as  principle — the  authority  on  which  the  revolution 
rests — Mr.  Locke,  who,  in  his  chapter  on  the  abolition  of  govern- 
ment, says  :  "  that  the  transfer  of  legislative  power  is  the  abolition 
of  the  state,  not  a  transfer".  Thus,  I  may  congratulate  this  House  and 
myself,  that  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  that 
it  cannot  perish  of  rapid  mortality,  nor  die  in  a  day,  like  the  men 
who  should  protect  her.  Any  act  that  would  destroy  the  liberty  of 
the  people  is  dead-born  from  the  womb.  Men  may  put  down  the 
public  cause  for  a  season,  but  another  year  would  see  old  Constitu- 
tion advance  the  honours  of  his  head,  and  the  good  institution  of 
Parliament  shaking  off  the  tomb  to  reascend,  in  all  its  pomp,  and 
pride,  and  plenitude,  and  privilege ! 

Sir,  I  have  stated  those  propositions  and  the  bill,  as  a  mere  transfer 
of  external  legislative  authority  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
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but  I  have  understated  their  mischief;  they  go  to  taxation  ;  taxes  on 
the  trade  with  the  British  plantations,  taxes  on  tlie  produce  of  foreign 
phxntations,  taxes  on  some  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  oi 
North  America  ;  they  go  to  port  duties,  such  as  Great  Britain  laid  on 
America !  The  mode  is  varied,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Here 
Great  Britain  takes  the  stamp  of  the  Irish  Parliament;  Great 
Britain  is  to  prescribe,  and  Ireland  is  to  obey !  We  anticipate  the 
rape  by  previous  surrender,  and  throw  into  the  scale  om*  honour  as 
well  as  our  liberty.  Do  not  imagine  that  all  these  resolutions  are 
mere  acts  of  regulation  ;  they  are  solid,  substantial  revenue,  a  giTat 
part  of  your  additional  duty.  I  allow  the  bill  excepts  rum  and  to- 
bacco; but  the  principle  is  retained,  and  the  operation  of  it  only  kept 
back.  I  have  stated  that  Great  Britain  may  by  these  propositions 
crush  your  commerce,  but  1  sliall  be  told  that  the  commercial  jealousy 
of  Great  Britain  is  at  an  end :  but  are  her  wants  at  an  end?  are  her 
wishes  for  Irish  subsidy  at  an  end  ?  No ;  and  they  may  be  gratified 
by  laying  colony  duties  on  herself,  and  so  raising  on  Ireland  an  im- 
perial revenue  to  be  subscribed  by  (»ur  Parliament,  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  ParUament,  and  in  despite  of  our  people.  Or,  if  a  minister 
should  please  to  turn  himself  to  a  general  excise — if  wishing  to  re- 
lieve fi'om  the  weight  of  further  additional  duties  the  hereditary  re- 
venue now  alienated — if  wishing  to  relieve  the  alarms  of  the  English 
manufacturers,  who  complain  of  our  exemption  from  excises,  parti- 
cularly on  soap,  candles,  and  leather,  he  should  proceed  on  those 
already  registered  articles  of  taxation,  he  might  tax  you  by  threats, 
suggesting  that  if  you  refuse  to  raise  an  excise  on  yourself,  England 
will  raise  colony  duties  on  both.  See  what  a  mighty  instrument  of 
coercion  this  bill  and  these  resolutions !  Stir,  ?,nd  the  minister  can 
crush  you  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain  ;  he  can  crush  your  imports; 
he  can  crush  your  exports  ;  he  can  do  this  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
mortifying,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  a  British  act  of  Parliament,  that 
would  seem  to  impose  the  same  restrictions  on  Great  Britain  ;  he  can 
do  this  in  a  manner  still  more  offensive,  by  the  immediate  means  of 
your  own  Parliament,  who  world  be  then  an  active  cypher  and  noto- 
rious stamp  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  to  forge  and  falsify  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

I  have  considered  your  situation  under  these  propositions  with  respect 
to  Great  Britain :  see  what  would  be  your  situation  with  respect  to  the 
crown.  You  would  have  granted  to  the  King  a  perpetual  money  bill,  or 
a  money  bill  to  continue  as  long  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  shall 
please,  with  a  covenant  to  increase  it  as  often  as  the  British  Parliament 
eliall  please.    By  the  resf.ilutio-ns  a  freat  part  of  the  additional  duty  wou  Id 
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liave  boon  so  granted  ;  the  trade  of  the  country  is  made  dependent  on 
tlio  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Crown  is  made  less  depen- 
dent on  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  a  code  of  prerogative  added  to 
a  code  of  empire.  If  the  merchant,  after  this,  should  petition  you  to 
lower  your  duties  on  the  articles  of  trade,  you  answer,  "  trade  is  in 
covenant".  If  your  constituents  should  instruct  you  to  limit  the  bill 
of  supply,  or  pass  a  short  money  bill,  you  answer,  "  the  purse  of  the 
nation,  like  her  trade,  is  in  covenant".  No  more  of  six  months'  money 
bills  ;  no  more  of  instructions  from  constituents  ;  that  connection  is 
broken  by  this  bill.  Pass  this,  you  have  no  constituent ;  you  are  not 
the  representative  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  the  register  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  equalizer  of  British  duties. 

In  order  to  complete  this  chain  of  power,  one  link,  I  do  acknow- 
ledge, was  wanting — a  perpetual  revenue  bill,  or  a  covenant  from 
time  to  time  to  renew  the  bill  for  the  collection  thereof.  The  twen- 
tieth resolution,  and  this  bill  founded  u})on  it,  attain  that  object. 
Sir,  this  House  rests  on  three  pillars :  your  power  over  the  annual 
mutiny  bill ;  your  power  over  the  annual  additional  duties ;  your 
power  over  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  The  latter  power  is  fif 
great  consequence,  because  a  gi-eat  part  of  our  revenues  is  granted 
for  ever.  Your  ancestors  were  slaves ;  and  for  their  estates,  that 
is,  for  the  act  of  settlement,  gi-anted  the  hereditaiy  rerenue,  and 
from  that  moment  ceased  to  be  a  parliament.  Nor  was  it  till  many 
years  after  that  parliament  revived ;  but  it  revived,  as  you  under 
this  bill  would  continue,  without  parliamentary  power.  Every  evil 
measure  derived  argument,  energy,  and  essence  from  this  uncocsfi- 
tutional  fund.  If  a  country  gentleman  complained  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Crown,  he  was  told  a  frugal  government  could  go  on  without 
a  parliament,  and  that  we  held  our  existence  by  withholding  the 
discharge  of  our  duty.  However,  though  the  funds  were  granted 
for  ever,  the  provision  for  the  collection  was  inadequate ;  the  smug- 
gler learned  to  evade  the  penalties,  and  parliament,  though  not  ne- 
cessary for  gi-anting  the  hereditary  revenue,  became  necessary  for  its 
collection.  Here  then  we  rest  on  three  pillars  :  the  annual  mutiny 
bill,  the  annual  additional  supply,  and  the  annual  collection  of  the 
revenue.  If  you  remove  all  these,  this  fabric  falls  ;  remove  any  one 
of  them,  and  it  totters ;  for  it  is  not  the  maco,  nor  the  chair,  nor 
this  dome,  but  the  deliberate  voice  resident  therein,  that  constitutes 
the  essence  of  parliament.  Clog  your  deliberations,  and  you  are  no 
longer  a  parliament,  with  a  thousand  gaudy  surviving  circumstances 
of  show  and  authority. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  the  powers  this  bill  presumes  to  per- 
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potiiato — a  perpetual  repeal  of  trial  bj'  jurj^;.,  a  perj^eiua!  repeal  of 
the  groat  cliarter;  a  perpetual  writ  of  ai-si.itaiice ;  a  perpetual  felony 
to  strike  an  exciseman!  .',"»'.••.- 

Tlic  late  Cliicf- Baron  Burghs  .ppeakJn^  "oti  fi^c  Yeyfemie'  oil!,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Vou  give  to  the  dipping  rale  what  you  should  deny  to 
the  sceptre". 

All  the  unconstitutional  powers  of  the  excise  we  are  to  perpetu- 
ate; the  constitutional  powers  of  parliament  we  are  to  abdicate.  Can 
v/o  do  all  this?  can  we  make  these  bulky  surrenders,  in  diniinntiou 
of  the  power,  in  derogation  of  the  pride  of  parliament,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  those  etemal  relationships  which  the  body  that  represents 
should  bear  to  the  community  which  constitutes  ? 

The  pretence  given  for  this  imconstitutional  Idea  is  weak  indeed: 
that,  as  the  benefits  are  permanent,  so  should  be  the  compensation. 
But  trade  laAvs  are  to  follow  their  nature,  revenue  laws  to  follow 
their's.  On  the  permanent  nature  of  commercial  advantages  depends 
the  faith  of  trade;  on  the  limited  nature  of  revenue  laws  depends 
the  existence  of  pariiament.  But  the  eiTor  of  argument  arises  fi'om 
the  vice  of  dealing.  It  is  a  market  for  a  constitution,  and  a  logic, 
applicable  to  barter  only,  is  applied  to  freedom.  To  qualify  this 
dereliction  of  every  principle  and  power,  the  sun-ender  is  made 
constitutional;  that  is,  the  British  market  for  the  Irish  constitution 
— the  shadow  of  a  market  for  the  substance  of  a  constitution !  Yoa 
are  to  reserve  an  option,  trade  or  liberty  ;  if  you  mean  to  come  to 
the  British  market,  you  must  pass  imder  the  British  yoke.  I  object 
to  this  principle  in  every  shape,  whether  you  are,  as  the  resolution 
was  first  worded,  directly  to  transfer  legislative  power  to  the  British 
parliament;  whether,  as  it  was  afterwards  altered,  you  are  to 
covenant  to  subscribe  her  acts ;  or  whether,  as  it  is  now  softened, 
you  are  to  take  the  chance  of  the  British  market  so  long  as  you 
waive  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution — tenns  dishonourable, 
derogatoiy,  incapable  of  fonning  the  foundation  of  any  fair  anj 
friendly  settlement,  injurious  to  the  political  morality  of  the  nation. 
I  would  not  harbour  a  slavish  principle,  nor  give  it  the  hospitality 
of  a  night's  lodging  in  a  laud  of  liberty.  Slavery  is  like  any  other 
vice — tolerate,  and  you  embrace.  You  should  guard  your  constitu- 
tion by  settled  maxims  of  honour,  as  well  as  wholesome  niles  of  law; 
and  one  maxim  should  be,  never  to  tolerate  a  condition  which 
trenches  on  the  privilege  of  parliament,  or  derogates  from  the  prido 
of  the  island.  Liberal  in  matters  of  revenue,  practicable  in  matters  oi 
commerce ;  on  these  subjects  I  svould  be  inexorable.  If  the  geniua 
of  old  England  came  to  that  bar  with  the  British  constitution  in  one 
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hand,  and  in- the  other  cin  offcrtof  all  that  England  retains,  or  all 
that  she  has  lost  of -coflmifen^e,-  i' should  turn  my  back  on  the  latter, 
and  pa.y  nij  GbcisUKCe  ta  the  J)l^siii^3  of  her  coustitation ;  for  that 
constitution' vvill'  ^V-g  ykt.  ..Gcioinierc^,  and  it  was  the  loss  of  that 
constitution  that  deprived  you  of  commerce.  Why  are  you  not  now 
a  AvooUen  country  ?  because  another  country  regulated  your  trade. 
Why  are  you  not  now  a  country  of  reexport?  because  another 
conntr}'   regulated  yom-  navigation. 

I  oppose  the  original  tenns  as  slavish,  and  I  oppose  the  condi- 
tional clause  as  an  artful  way  of  introducing  slavery,  of  soothing  a 
high-spirited  nation  into  submission  by  the  ignominious  delusion, 
that  she  may  shake  off  the  yoke  when  she  pleases,  and  become 
once  more  a  free  people.     The  direct  imconstitutional  proposition 
could  not  have  been  listened  to,  and  therefore  resort  is  had  to  the 
only  possible  chance  of  destroying  the  hberty  of  the  people,  by  hold- 
ing up  the  bright  reversion  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  spe^ 
dilation  of  future  liberty,  as  a  consolation  for  the  present  submission. 
But  would  any  gentleman  here  wear  a  livery  to-night,  because  he 
might  lay  it  aside  in  the  morning  ?  or  would  this  House  siibstitute 
another,  because  next  year  it  might  resxmie  its  authority,  and  once 
more  become  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ?     I  do  not  believe  we  shall 
get  the  British,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make  an  experiment  on  the 
British  market,  by  making  an  experiment  likemse  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  spirit  of  the  people  of  Ireland.     But  do  not  imagine,  if  you 
shall  yield  for  a  year,  you  will  get  so  easily  clear  of  this  inglorious 
experiment :  if  this  is  not  the  British  market,  why  accept  the  adjust- 
ment ?  and  if  it  is,  the  benefit  thereof  may  take  away  yom*  deliberate 
voice.    You  will  be  bribed  out  of  your  constitution  by  your  commerce : 
there  are  two  ways  of  taking  away  free  will,  the  one  by  direct  com- 
pulsion, the  other  by  establishing  a  prepoUcnt  motive.     Thus,  a 
servant  of  the  CroAvn  may  lose  his  free  will,  Avhen  he  is  to  give  his 
vote  at  the  hazard  of  his  office  ;  and  thus  a  parhament  woidd  lose  its 
free  wiU,  if  it  acted  under  a  conviction  that  it  exercised  its  deliberate 
function  at  the  risk  of  its  commerce.     No  question  would  stand  upon 
its  own  legs,  but  each  question  would  involve  eveiy  consideration  o. 
trade,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries. 
I  beseech  you  to  consider  that  situation,  and  contemplate  the  powers 
of  your  own  country,  before  you  agree  to  suiTcnder  them.     Recollect 
that  you  have  now  a  riglit  to  trade  with  tlie  British  plantations,  in 
ciertaiu  articles,  without  reference  to  British  duties ;  that  you  have  a 
right  to  trade  with  the  British  plantations  in  evciy  other  article, 
suljject  to  the  British  duties ;  that  you  have  a  riglit  to  get  clear  of 
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oach  aud  of  every  part  of  that  bargain  ;  that  you  have  a  right  to 
take  the  produce  of  foreign  plantations,  subject  to  youi-  own  unstipu- 
Jated  duties  ;  that  you  have  a  right  to  carry  on  a  free  and  unquahfied 
trade  with  the  United  btates  of  North  America  ;  that  you  have  a  right 
to  carry  on  an  experimental  trade  in  countries  contiguous  to  Avhich 
Great  Britain  has  established  her  monopolies  :  the  power  of  trade 
this,  and  an  instrument  of  power,  and  station,  and  authority,  of  the 
British  empire  !  Consider  that  you  have  likewise  a  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  your  own  market,  and  to  the  exclusive  reserve  of 
the  rudiment  of  your  manufactures ;  that  you  have  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  public  purse  and  over  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
If  you  ask  me  how  you  shall  use  these  powers,  I  say  :  For  Ireland, 
with  due  regard  to  the  British  nation.  Let  them  be  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  concord,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  connexion.  But  when  the 
mover  of  the  bill  asks  me  to  surrender  those  powers,  I  am  astonished 
at  him.  I  have  neither  ears,  nor  eyes,  nor  functions,  to  make  such 
a  sacrifice.  What !  that  free  trade,  for  which  we  exerted  every 
nerve  in  1779  ;  that  free  constitution,  for  which  we  pledged  life  and 
.brtune  in  1782  !  Orr  lives  are  at  the  service  of  the  empire  ;  but 
— our  liberties  !  No  ;  we  received  them  from  our  Father  which  is 
in  Heaven,  and  we  will  hand  them  down  to  our  children !  But  if 
gentlemen  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  mischief  of  these  propositions, 
are  they  convinced  of  theii*  safety — the  safety  of  giving  up  tho 
government  of  your  trade  ?  No  ;  the  mischief  is  prominent,  but  the 
advantage  is  of  a  most  enigmatical  nature.  Have  gentlemen  considered 
the  subject  ?  have  they  traced  even  the  map  of  the  countries,  the 
power  or  freedom  of  trading  with  whom  they  are  to  surrender  for 
ever  ?  Have  they  traced  the  map  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  ? 
Do  they  know  the  French,  Dutali,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  settle- 
ments ?  Do  they  know  the  neutral  powers  of  those  countries,  their 
produce,  aptitudes,  and  dispositions?  Have  they  considered  the 
state  of  North  America — its  present  state,  future  growth,  and  every 
opportunity  in  the  endless  succession  of  time  attending  that  nurse  of 
commerce  and  asylum  of  mankind  ?  Are  they  now  competent  to  de- 
clare on  the  part  of  themselves  and  all  their  posterity,  that  a  free 
trade  to  those  regions  will  never,  in  the  efflux  of  time,  be  of  any 
service  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ?  If  they  have  information  on 
this  subject,  it  must  be  by  a  communication  with  God,  for  they  ha\e 
nomj  with  man  :  it  must  be  inspiration,  for  it  cannot  be  knowledge. 
In  such  circumstances,  to  subscribe  this  agreement,  without  know- 
ledge, without  even  the  affectation  of  knowledge,  when  Great  Britain, 
with  all  her  experience,  and  every  means  of  information  from  Eai?*^ 
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Indies,  "West  Indies,  America,  and  witli  the  official  knowledge  of 
Ireland  at  her  feet,  has  taken  six  montlis  to  deliberate,  and  has  now- 
produced  tAventy  resolutions,  with  a  history  to  each,  amounting  to 
a  code  of  empire,  not  a  system  of  commerce :  I  say,  in  such  circnm- 
t^tances,  for  Ireland  to  subscribe  this  agreement,  would  be  infatuation 
—  an  infafc:.atioa  to  which  the  nation  could  not  be  a  party,  but  would 
ippear  to  be  concluded,  or  indeed  huddled,  with  a'l  her  posterity, 
:nto  a  follacious  arrangement,  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  without 
the  deliberation  of  Parliament  or  the  consent  of  the  people  !  This 
woidd  appear  the  more  inexcusable,  because  we  are  not  driven  to  it ; 
adjustment  is  not  indispensable  ;  the  great  points  have  been  carried ! 
An  inferior  question  about  the  home  market  has  been  started,  and  a 
commercial  fever  artificially  raised ;  but  while  the  great  points  re- 
main undisturbed,  the  nations  cannot  be  committed ;  the  manufac- 
turers applied  for  protecting  duties,  and  have  failed ;  the  minister 
offered  a  system  of  reciprocity,  and  succeeded  in  Ireland,  but  has 
failed  in  England :  he  makes  you  another  offer,  inconsistent  with  the 
foi-mer,  which  ofier  the  English  do  not  support,  and  the  Irish  de- 
precate. 

We  can  go  on ;  we  have  a  growing  prosperity,  and  as  yet  an  ex- 
emption from  intolerable  taxes  ;  we  can  from  time  to  time  regulate 
cm-  own  commerce,  cherish  our  manufactures,  keep  do^Ti  our  taxes, 
and  bring  on  our  people,  and  brood  over  the  gi-owing  prosperity  of 
young  Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  guard  om-  free  trade  and 
free  constitution,  as  oiu'  only  real  resources :  they  were  the  struggles 
of  great  virtue,  the  residt  of  much  perseverance,  and  om-  broad  base 
of  public  action !  We  should  recollect  that  this  House  may  now, 
with  peculiar  propriety,  interpose,  because  you  did,  with  great  zeal 
and  success,  on  this  very  subject  of  trade,  bring  on  the  people;  and 
you  did,  with  great  prudence  and  moderr+ion,  on  another  occasion, 
check  a  certain  description  of  the  peoplo,  and  you  are  now  called 
upon  by  consistency  to  defend  the  people.  Thus  mediating  between 
extremes,  you  wUl  presei-ve  this  island  long,  and  preserve  her  -with  a 
certain  degree  of  renovra.  Thus  fiiithfid  to  the  constitntion  of  the 
country,  you  will  command  and  insui-e  her  tranquillity ;  for  our  best 
authority  with  the  people  is  protection  afforded  against  the  ministers 
of  the  Crown.  It  is  not  public  clamour,  but  public  injury  that  should 
alann  you ;  your  high  gi-ound  of  expostidation  with  your  fellow-sub- 
jects has  been  your  services;  the  free  trade  you  have  given  the  mer 
chant,  and  the  free  constitution  yon  have  given  the  island!  Make 
your  third  great  effort — presei-vc  them,  and  -with  them  preserve  un- 
altered your  own  crim  sense  of  public  right,  the  dignity  of  the  parlia- 
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ment,  the  iKajosty  of  the  people,  and  the  powers  of  the  ish^nd !  Keep 
them  unsullied,  uiicovenanted,  unch-cuniscribed,  and  unstipciidiary ! 
These  patlis  are  the  paths  to  glory,  aud,  let  me  add,  tliese  ways  are 
the  ways  of  peace  :  so  shall  the  prosperity  of  yom*  country,  though 
without  a  tongue  to  thank  you,  yet  laden  with  the  blessings  of  consti- 
tution and  of  connneicc,  bear  attestation  to  your  services,  and  wait  on 
}  our  progress  with  involuntary^  praise  ! 
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Sejjtemler  6,  1785. 

There  are  gentlemen  who  will  call  England  the  whole  empire,  aud 
her  exclusive  power  and  domination  the  general  welfare  ;  and  the 
servants  of  government  in  Ireland  may,  if  they  would  stoop  to  it,  on 
such  a  principle,  advance  a  pretence  for  abjming  every  prejudice  of 
theii"  nativity,  eveiy  special  advantage  of  their  own  country,  and  for 
prefeiTing  the  power  of  another  land.  Eegard,  I  acknowledge,  should 
be  constantly  had  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  empire,  "\vhcn- 
ever  it  is  really  concerned ;  but  let  me  add,  that  general  welfare 
should  never  be  made  a  pretence,  nor  be  artificially  and  wantonly 
introduced ;  and  in  an  arrangement  Avhere  Irish  trade  is  professedly 
the  subject,  that  trade  ought  to  be  expressly  the  object.  I  laugh  at 
those  Lish  gentlemen  who  talk  as  if  they  wei"e  the  representatives  of 
something  higher  than  theu"  native  land — the  representatives  of  em- 
pire, not  of  Ireland  ;  but  so  talking  and  so  acting,  they  will  be  in 
fact  the  representatives  of  their  salary.  Let  me  teU  those  gentlemen, 
if  they  are  not  Irishmen,  they  are  nothing ;  and  if  we  are  not  the 
representatives  of  Ireland,  we  are  nothing.  I  am  the  more  averse  to 
the  revivid  of  tliis  biU  or  its  principle,  because  such  revival  must  bo 
accompanied  with  a  new  negotiation- — a  negotiation  wherein  the 
British  minister  Avoidd  be  the  ambassador  for  England  and  Ireland, 
or  rather,  the  British  minister  would  be  the  ambassador  for  England, 
and  the  servant  of  that  minister  would  be  the  ambassador  for  Ireland ; 
and  where  there  is  no  personal  equality  in  the  negotiators,  there  can 
be  no  political  equality  in  the  result  of  the  treaty.  If  anything 
could  render  the  revival  of  this  business  stiU  more  alanming,  it  would 
be  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  to  defend  it.  We  have 
been  gravely,  positively,  and  dogmatically  assured,  that  this  countiy 
ifi,  for  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  rudiments  of  manu- 
facture, and  even  for  the  element  of  fire,  absolutely  dependent  on 
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Great  Rritain ;  we  I'.ave  been  assured  that  wc  can  find  no  coals,  nor 
bark,  nor  salt,  nor  hops,  anywliere,  save  only  in  Great  Britain ;  in 
short,  that  Ireland  has  no  coals,  nor  the  continent  salt,  bark,  or  hoj)s, 
to  the  astonishment,  and  indeed  laughter,  of  every  merchant  who 
heard  such  assertions.  We  have  been  told  this,  and  we  have  been 
thus  argued  down  into  a  state  of  physical  slavery. 

Ireland  has  been  represented  as  the  slave  of  England  by  the  laws 
of  nature,  in  order  to  justify  a  system  which  Avould  have  made  us  her 
slave  by  force  and  operation  of  covenant.  We  have  been  further 
told  in  debate  and  in  pubHc  prints,  that  our  trade  has  no  claim  to 
the  protection  of  the  British  na%y.  Sir,  you  pay  for  that  protection : 
you  paid  for  it  long  ago;  I  tell  you  that  payment  was  tlie  crown  of 
Ireland.  You  annexed  the  crown  of  L'claud  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  her  navy,  as  much  as  she  has  a 
right  to  consider  you  as  part  of  the  empire.  Pj-otecting  you  Avith  her 
navy,  she  protects  her  own  balance  and  weight  in  Europe,  and  pre- 
serves an  empire  which  would  else  be  reduced  to  an  island.  But  if 
you  are  protected  by  an  English,  not  an  Irish  navy,  it  is  not  that 
you  have  not  gi-anted  taxes,  but  that  Great  Britain  naturally  chooses 
to  have  but  one  navy  in  the  empire,  and  very  naturally  wishes  thai 
navy  to  be  her  own.  You  are  prevented  from  haA-ing  an  L-ish  navy, 
and  should  not  be  reproached  with  the  protection  of  the  British ;  as 
gentlemen  have  triumphantly  displayed  the  dependency  of  their  na- 
tive land  on  Great  Britain,  they  have  most  anxiously  concealed  her 
value  and  importance — the  importance  of  her  linen  yarn,  bay  yam, 
hides,  provisions,  and  men ;  the  importance  of  her  assent  to  the  mo- 
nopolies of  Great  Britain,  East  and  AVest,  and  to  the  continuation  of 
(he  act  of  navigation.  Under  such  false  impressions,  then,  in  those 
who  are  perhaps  to  act  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  an  Ignorance  or  con- 
cealment of  her  real  consequence  and  resom'ces,  and  the  false  per- 
suasion of  her  insignificance  and  dereliction— nay,  I  will  add,  a  zeal 
to  display  an  offensive  catalogue  of  her  wants  and  ■wi'etchedness,  I 
ask,  A\hat  treaty  will  be  made  under  these  circumstances,  that  shall 
I)e  to  your  advantage  ?  Let  me  therefore  caution  my  country  against 
tlie  revival  of  this  bill,  and  against  those  arguments  which  have 
a  tendency  to  put  down  the  pretensions  of  Ireland,  and  humble  the 
pride  of  th.e  Irish  nation.  PubUc  pride  is  the  best  champion  of  public 
liberty ;  cherish  it,  for  if  ever  this  kingdom  shall  fall  in  her  own 
esteem,  shall  labour  under  a  prepossession  of  impotence,  shall  corj- 
ceive  she  cannot  have  the  necessaries  of  life  or  manufacture,  but  from 
the  charity  of  another  country,  in  short,  that  God  and  nature  have 
put  her  in  a  state  of  physical  bondage,  I  say,  if  ouco  this  becomes  her 
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sentiment,  your  laws  are  nothing,  yoiu*  charters  are  paper,  and  lie- 
land  is  a  slave  with  magna  charta  iu  her  hand.  Let  us  not  then  put 
down  om-  native  land,  and  rob  her  of  her  pride,  to  rob  her  of  her 
constitution. 


TITHES. 

February  14,  1788. 

A  TENTH  of  your  land,  youi-  labour,  and  your  capital,  to  those  who 
contribute  in  no  sh^pe  whatsoever  to  the  produce,  must  be  oppression; 
they  only  think  otherwise  who  suppose  that  everything  is  little  which 
is  given  to  the  parson;  that  no  bm-den  can  be  hea^'7,  if  it  is  the 
weight  of  the  parson ;  that  landlords  should  give  up  their  rent,  and 
tenants  the  profits  of  then-  labom-,  and  all  too  little.  But  uncertainty 
aggi-avates  that  oppression ;  the  fuU  tenths  ever  must  be  uncertain 
as  well  as  oppressive ;  for  it  is  the  fixed  proportion  of  a  fluctuating 
quantity,  and  unless  the  high  priest  can  give  law  to  the  winds,  and 
ascertain  the  harvest,  the  tithe,  like  that  hai-vest,  must  be  uncertain. 
But  this  imccrtahity  is  aggi-avated  by  the  pei-nicious  motives  on  which 
tithe  frequently  rises  and  falls.  It  frequently  rises  on  the  poor ;  it 
falls  in  comph'ment  to  the  rich.  It  proceeds  on  princiiDles  the  re- 
verse of  the  Gospel ;  it  crouches  to  the  strong,  and  it  encroaches  on 
the  feeble,  and  is  guided  by  the  two  worst  principles  in  society — 
semlity  and  avarice  united  against  the  cause  of  charity  and  under 
the  cloak  of  religion. 

Here  let  me  return  to  and  repeat  the  allegations,  and  call  on  you 
once  more  to  make  the  inquiry.  It  is  alleged,  that  in  certain  parishes 
of  the  south,  tithe  has  been  demanded  and  paid  for  what  by  law 
was  not  liable  to  tithe;  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  com-ts  have  coim- 

tenanced  the  illegal  exaction ;  and  e\'idence  is  ofiered  at  yom-  bar  to 

prove  the  charge  on  oath. 

Will  you  deny  the  fact  ?     Will  you  justify  the  fact  ?     Will  you 

/liquu-e  into  it  ? 

It  is  alleged,  that  tithe  proctors,  iu  certain  parishes  of  the  south, 

do  exact  fees  for  agency,  oppressive  and  illegal ;  and  evidence  to 

prove  the  charge  is  offered  on  oath.     Will  you  deny  the  fact  ?     WiU 

you  justify  the  fact  ?     Will  you  inquire  into  it  ? 

It  is  alleged,  that  in  certain    parishes  of  the  south,  tithes  have 

been  excessive,  and  have  obsei-ved  no  equity  for  the  poor,  the  bus- 
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baiidman,  or  the  manufactnrei- ;  ana  evidence  is  offered  to  prove  thia 
charge  on  oath  ! 

Will  you  deny  the  fact?  Will  you  justify  the  fact  ?  Will  you 
iuquu'e  into  it  ? 

It  is  alleged,  that  in  certain  parishes  of  the  south,  the  ratnges  for 
tithes  have  greatly  and  unconscionably  increased ;  and  evidence  is 
offered  to  prove  this  charge  on  oath.  AVill  you  deny  the  fact  ?  Wai 
you  justify  the  fact  ?     Will  you  inquire  into  it  ? 

It  is  alleged,  that  in  certain  parishes  of  the  south,  the  parishioners 
have  duly  and  legally  set  out  then-  tithe,  and  given  due  notice ;  but 
that  no  persons  have  attended  on  the  part  of  the  proctor  or  parson, 
under  expectation,  it  is  apprehended,  of  getting  some  new  method  of 
recovery,  tending  to  deprive  the  parish  of  the  benefit  of  its  ancient 
right,  that  of  setting  out  then-  tithe  ;  and  evidence  is  offered  to  prove 
this  charge  on  oath. 

It  is  alleged,  that  in  certain  parishes  of  the  south,  tithe-formers 
have  oppressed,  and  do  oppress  His  Majesty's  subjects,  by  various 
extortions,  abuses  of  law,  or  breaches  of  the  same  ;  and  evidence  is 
offered  to  prove  this  charge  on  oath.  Here,  once  more,  I  ask  you, 
will  you  deny  the  fact?  Will  you  justify  the  fact?  AVill  you  in- 
quire into  it  ? 

This  being  the  state  of  the  church  in  certain  parishes  in  the  south, 
I  wish  to  know,  what  in  the  mean  time  within  those  districts  be- 
comes of  religion  ?  Here  are  the  parson  and  parish  at  variance 
about  that  which  our  religion  teaches  us  to  despise — riches.  Here 
is  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  set  up  to  interrupt  our  devotion  to 
the  true  God.  The  disinterested,  the  humble,  the  apostolical  cha 
racter,  during  this  unseemly  contest — what  becomes  of  it  ?  Here  are 
two  poAvers,  the  power  in  the  tenant  to  set  out  his  tithe,  the  power 
in  the  church  to  try  the  matter  hi  dispute  by  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion ;  two  powers  vested  by  the  law  in  the  respective  hands  of 
church  and  laity,  without  any  effect  but  to  torment  one  another.  The 
power  of  setting  of  tithe  does  not  affect  to  defend  the  tenant  against 
uuconscicaable  demand,  and  if  attended  with  combination,  secures 
tira  against  any  effectual  demand  whatsoever.  The  power  of  trying 
the  matter  in  dispute  by  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  does  not  take 
place,  except  in  cases  of  subtraction,  and  when  it  does  take  place,  ia 
a  partial  trhil.  Thus,  as  the  law  now  stands,  combination  is  the 
defence  of  laity,  and  partiality  of  the  church. 

The  equity  in  favour  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  (a  very  necessary 
equity  indeed)  becomes  a  new  source  of  disturbance,  because  the  par- 
ties are  not  agreed  what  that  equity  should  be  ;  the  countryman  not 
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conceiving  that  any  one  can  in  equity  have  a  right  to  tlie  tenth  ot 
his  land,  labour,  and  capital,  who  does  not  own  the  land,  nor  plough, 
nor  sow,  nor  reap,  nor  contribute,  in  any  degree  whatsoever,  to  the 
produce  ;  the  tithe-farmer  having  no  idea,  but  that  of  iniquity  oi; 
the  subject ;  the  parson,  perhaps,  conceiving  that  a  tenth  on  tillage 
is  a  bare  compensation  in  equity,  for  what  he  deems  the  gi'catcst 
of  all  iniquity,  your  vote  of  agistment.  Thus,  the  two  parti;\s,  the 
parson  and  his  parish,  the  shepherd  and  his  flock,  with  upi)osite 
opinions,  and  mutual  powers  of  annoyance,  in  the  parts  I  have 
alluded  to,  seem  to  go  on  in  a  rooted  animosity  and  silent  war. 

Conceive  the  pastor  looking  over  the  hedge,  like  a  spy,  to  mulct 
the  extraordinary  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

Conceive  him  coming  into  the  field,  and  saying:  "  You  are  a 
deserving  husbandman ;  you  have  increased  the  value  of  your  field 
by  the  sweat  of  your  brow ;  Sir,  I  will  make  you  pay  me  for  that "; 
or  conceive  a  dialogue  between  a  shepherd  and  one  of  his  flock  :  "  I 
will  take  your  tenth  sheaf,  and  if  you  choose  to  vex  me,  your  tenth 
hen,  and  your  tenth  egg,  and  your  tenth  goose  "  (not  so  the  apos- 
tles) ;  or  conceive  him  speaking  to  his  flock  by  parable,  and  saying: 
"  The  ass  stopped  M'ith  his  burthen ;  and  his  burthen  was  doubled  ; 
and  still  he  stopped,  and  his  burthen  was  still  increased  ;  and  then 
1I13  perverse  animal,  finding  his  resistance  in  vain,  went  on;  so 
even  you  shall  find  resistance  but  increase  your  load,  until  the  num- 
ber of  acts  of  Parliament  shall  break  your  back". 

These  pastoral  discourses,  if  they  have  taken  place,  however  avcU 
intended,  will  not,  I  fear,  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  the  faithful, 
j)articularly  in  a  country  where  the  numbers  remain  to  be  converted  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  not  only  by  the  superior  purity  of  its  doctrine, 
but  by  the  mild,  disinterested,  peace -making  spirit  of  its  teachers. 

Will  not  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  interpose  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ?  How  painful  it  must  have  been  to  them,  tlie  teachers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  therefore  enemies  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  to  have 
thought  themselves  under  the  repeated  necessity  of  applying  to  Par- 
liament for  sanguinary  laws!  Tlie  most  sanguinary  hiws  on  youj 
st^itute-books  are  tithe-bills ;  the  Whiteboy  act  is  a  tithe-bill ;  th«: 
riot  act,  a  tithe-bill. 

How  painful  to  those  dignitaries  must  it  be,  to  feel  themselves  in 
the  oflice  of  making  perpetual  complaints  against  their  own  flock 
and  to  be  conscious,  in  some  instances,  of  having  jaded  and  disgustei-. 
the  ears  of  the  court  by  charges  against  the  peasantry !  Plow  ])aii^ 
ful  for  them  to  have  repeated  recourse  to  the  militaiy  in  their  omi 
^ase,  aud  to  thiuk  that  many  of  their  siiilul  flock,   but  their  flock 
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TWbvittistanding,  were  saved  from  the  indiscriminating  edge  of  ihp 
tword,  and  ecclesiastical  zeal  tempered  and  Avitliheld,  and  in  some 
cases  disappointed,  by  the  judicious  mercy  of  military  command  ? 

We,  the  laity,  were  right  in  taking  the  strongest  measures  the  last 
session :  it  was  our  duty  to  assert ;  but  of  these  churchmen,  it  is  fho 
duty,  and  I  suppose  the  nature,  to  deprecate,  to  incline  to  the  mild, 
1h?,  meek,  the  dispassionate,  and  the  merciful  side  of  the  question, 
and  rather  to  prevent  by  moderation  than  jnuiish  by  death. 

Whether  these  exactions  were  in  themselves  suiBcient  to  have  pro- 
duced all  the,  confusion  of  the  last  year,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do 
believe,  that  no  other  cause  had  been  sufficient  without  the  aid  of 
exaction  ;  if  exaction  had  not  existed,  the  south  would  not,  I  believe, 
Iiave  been  convulsed.  A  controverted  election  alone  could  not  well 
liave  been  an  adequate  cause  ;  the  objects  of  attack  must,  in  some 
oases,  have  been  something  more  than  partizans,  and  the  flames 
spread  by  contagion  :  the  first  touch  must  have  been  an  accident,  but 
the  people  were  rendered  combustible  by  oppression. 

The  Whiteboy  should  be  hanged  ;  but  I  think  the  tithe-fiirmer 
should  be  restrained  :  I  would  inflict  death  on  the  felon,  and  impose 
moderation  on  the  extortioner;  and  thus  relieve  the  community  from 
tlie  offences  of  both. 

But  do  not  let  us  so  far  mistake  the  case,  as  to  suppose  it  a  ques- 
tion between  the  parson  and  the  AVhlteboy;  or  that  the  animosity 
Avhich  has  been  excited  is  confined  to  felons  :  no ;  it  is  extended  far 
more  generally ;  it  is  extended  to  those  who  have  been  active  in 
Iiringing  those  felons  to  justice  ;  and  men  will  appear  at  your  bar 
who  have  suifered  nnder  excess  of  demand,  and  have  acted  to  re- 
store peace,  the  instrument  of  quiet,  and  the  objects  of  exaction, 
I^t  us,  therefore,  examine  the  subject,  and  having  already  with  great 
propriety  taken  the  most  decisive  steps  against  the  insurgent,  let  us 
inquire  now  into  the  cause  of  the  outrage,  and  see  Avhether  exaction 
might  not  have  had  some  share,  at  least,  in  the  origin  of  it ;  and  if 
so,  let  us  strive  to  form  some  plan  which  may  collect  the  riches  of 
the  church,  without  repetition  of  penal  laws  or  of  public  disturbance. 

In  forming  a  plan  for  the  better  privision  of  the  churcli,  the  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  quantum  of  provision  ;  the  second  con- 
.iiideration  is  the  funds  from  whence  that  provision  is  to  arise. 
'J"he  quantum  of  provision  should  be  the  usual  net  income  on  an 
average  of  years,  except  in  some  parishes  of  great  exaction ;  I  say 
usual,  because  I  would  not  materially  alter  their  allowance ;  I  say 
on  an  average  of  years,  because  I  would  not  make  recent  encroach- 
luent  on  property    I  say  net,  because  when  the  public  shall  become 
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tbe  tithe  proprietor's  agent,  the  public  aa  ill  have  a  right  to  the  benefif 
of (he  agency. 

That  their  income  is  discoverable  I  affirm,  and  I  affirm  it  under 
the  authority  of  their  OAvn   act  and  their  own   practice.     "W^ithont 
going  farther  back  than  the  last  session,  you  will  find  the  compen- 
sation-act requires  the  person  suing  on  the  act  to  make  a  discovery 
of  his  customary  income,  and  in  some  cases  discovery  of  his  ratages 
for  three  years  back,  on  oath  ;  it  requires  that  he  should,  in  his  affi- 
davit,  set  forth   that  the  valuation  of  1 786  is  made,  as  near  as 
]>ossible,  the  ratage  of  the  three  former  years  ;  it  requires  that  Avhere 
a  valuation  of  the  tithe  of  178G  could  not  be  made,  a  A'aluation  of 
tlie  customary  tithe  for  three  years  back  should  ;  it  enables  the  court 
to  appoint  persons  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  call  for  parties  and, 
})apers,  and  thus  establishes  two  principles  which  were  denied  ;  that 
the  annual  income  of  benefices  is  discoverable,  and  that  the  particu- 
lar ratage  is  discoverable  also.     I  might  go  back  to  the  act  of  Henry 
VII r.,  which   requires  that   a  commission   should    be   directed    to 
inquire  into  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to  report  the  value  of  the 
same ;  and  I  might  further  adduce  the  act  of  William  III.,  which 
gives  to  the  ecclesiastical  person  who  builds,  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
expended,  which  sum  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  certificate ;  which 
certificate,   by  the   12th  of  George  II.,  shall  contain  an  account  of 
the  clear  yearly  income  of  the  benefice.     After  these  instances,  I 
hope  no  man  •will  deny  that  the  income  of  the  clergyman  is  discover- 
able ;  particularly,  when  the  compensation-act  of  the  last  winter 
requires  such  a  discovery  to  be  made  on  the  oath  of  the  parson. 
That  act  was  supported  by  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  ;  it  was  pro- 
Ijably  framed  with  their  advice  and  suggestions.     They  would  not 
lequire  their  clergy  to  report  on  their  oath  what  they  themselves 
conceived  or  had  maintained  to  be  impossible  ;  as  if  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  discovery  for  the  purpose  of  commutation,   but,  for 
tlic  purpose  of  compensation,   easy  and  obvious.     Thus,  when  1 
affirm  the  discoverability  of  the  clergyman's  income,  I  have  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  church,  but  its  oath.     The  net  return  should  be 
the  parson's  perpetual  incotie,  subject  to  the  exception  stated  above 
but  in  order  to  guard  him   against  the  fluctuation  of  currency,  T 
would  fix  the  value  of  that  income  in  gi-ain  ;  it  should  be  the  value 
of  so  many  bairels  of  wheat,  to  be  estimated  every  seven  years  by 
the  corn-office  or  the  clerk  of  the  market,  who  now  quarterly  strikes 
the  average  value  of  com  throughout  the  kingdom.     Thus,  his  ia- 
come  should  not  be  absolutely  either  corn  or  money ;   but  the  valui 
of  so  much  corn  to  be  p»''^  in  money. 
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As  to  the  fund  from  whence  these  receipts  should  arise,  that  fund 
«hould  be  a  charge  on  the  baronv,  to  be  le^  icd  like  other  county 
charges.  This  method  is  easy,  for  it  is  already  in  use  ;  the  head 
constable  should  be  the  parson's  collector,  and  the  county  should  be 
security. 

To  this  I  knon^  the  objection,  and  it  is  an  objection  which  can  be 
best  answered  by  those  who  make  it.  It  will  be  said  that  this  scheme 
prevents  the  division  of  the  unions,  and  the  increase  of  poor  livings. 
Api)Iy  the  first  fruits  as  they  ought  for  the  increase  of  poor  livings 
and  the  repairs  of  the  church,  aud  then  you  will  answer  your  own 
argument :  but  a  fictitious  and  remote  valuation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich  clergy  has  been  made  of  these  charitable  funds,  frustrating 
tlie  purpose  of  the  charity  equally  to  the  neglect  of  the  church  and 
the  poor.  The  luxury  of  the  priest  has  usurped  the  funds  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  church,  then  sets  up  against  both  a  miserable  modus, 
aud  prescribes  in  this  instance  against  charity  and  religion. 

However,  if  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  will  not.  Parliament  may 
answer  this  argument,  and  provide  for  more  clergy  as  occasion  shall 
})errait.  You  imparish  by  act  of  Parliament ;  with  proper  provision, 
when  you  see  the  necessity,  you  may  divide.  The  care  of  religion 
is  placed  nowhere  better  than  in  the  legislature.  Popery  will  tell 
you,  that  when  it  was  entirely  left  to  the  care  of  the  priesthood,  it 
v/as  perverted  and  destroyed. 

But,  if  objections  should  be  made  to  this  plan,  and  in  order  to 
give  the  church  the  growth  of  the  country,  there  is  another  plan — a 
modus.  Let  every  article  which  shall  be  subject  to  tithe  be  set  forth 
m  a  tithing  table,  with  certain  ratages  annexed;  let  those  ratages  be 
taken,  and  set  forth  in  the  tithing  table  as  now  equivalent  to  so 
many  stone  of  bread  corn. 

Let  the  act  provide,  that  there  shall  be  a  septennial  valuation  of 
bread  corn  by  the  clerk  of  the  market,  or  the  proper  officer. 

Let  there  be  an  exemption  for  the  rudiments  of  manufacture,  and 
a  saving  for  all  local  customs  and  exemptions :  such  as  potatoes  in 
most  places,  hay  in  several,  and  such  like. 

In  order  to  fonn  this  modus,  which  should  be  provincial,  not  uni- 
•ersal,  let  four  provincial  committees  be  appointed.  Yon  will  see  a 
precedent  in  your  journals;  on  the  report  of  these  provincial  com- 
mittees form  your  bill.  In  your  bill  you  will  probably  think  ]iroi)or 
to  give  agistment,  or  a  certain  sum  for  head-money,  not  in  addition 
to,  but  in  case  of  ratages  on  tillage. 

In  forming  your  ratages,  you  will  probahlv  inquire  into  the  acro- 
abia  ratages  now  cstablishtd,  and  adopt  them   where   they   are 
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roaponnblc,  find  reject  thein  where  they  are  cxorbitnnt:  where  there 
Tie  no  acreable  ratagcs  established,  tlie  contiguous  parish  or  county, 
ivherc  thcv  are  establislied.  will  furaisii  you  with  a  rule. 

If  once  yon  appoint  committees,  the  parson  and  parish  will  both 
toivie  forth  with  information  ;  and  from  both  you  Avill  collect  the  pre 
sent  ratages,  and  be  enabled  to  make  a  I'ule.     In  forming  this  rule, 
)(ui  M ill  probably  think  proper  to  exempt  the  poor  man's  garden  iy 
the  south  from  the  tithe  of  potatoes. 

'I'lie  true  principle,  with  respect  to  y—ur  peasantry,  is  exoneratioi,, 
and  if  I  could  not  take  the  burden  entirely  oft'  their  back,  I  would 
make  that  burden  as  light  as  possible  ;  I  would  exempt  the  peasant's 
cow  and  garden  from  tithe ;  if  I  could  not  make  him  rich,  I  Avonld 
do  the  next  thing  in  my  power;  I  would  consider  his  property  as 
sacred,  and  vindicate  against  an  extortioner  the  hallowed  circle  of 
his  little  boundary.  The  loss  to  the  church  might  be  easily  compen- 
sated, particularly  if  you  give  agistment  or  head-money  ia  case  of 
tillage. 

I  would  also  relieve  the  north  from  small  dues,  as  I  woidd  relieve 
the  poor  of  the  south  from  the  tithe  of  potatoes ;  and  where  these 
small  dues  had  long  obtained,  I  woidd  make  the  parson  compensa- 
tion, either  by  giving  him  head-money,  or  by  making  an  estimate  of 
these  dues,  and  raising  them  in  the  way  of  other  county  charges. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  we  should  as  well  exempt  the  peasant  from 
rent  as  well  as  from  tithe,  to  that  micharitabie  and  unchristian 
observation,  I  answer,  no.  The  land  is  not  his  own,  but  his  labour 
is  his  own.  The  peasant  is  born  without  an  estate ;  he  is  born  with 
hands,  and  no  man  has  a  natural  right  to  the  labour  of  those  hands, 
unless  he  pays  him :  thus,  when  you  demand  of  the  peasant  rent, 
you  ask  for  your  own  estate ;  when  you  demand  tithe,  you  ask  for  a 
portion  of  the  peasant's  estate,  the  poor  man's  only  estate,  the  inhei-i- 
tance  which  he  has  in  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of  hia 
brow. 

Human  laws  may  make  alterations,  and  when  made  must  be  ob- 
served ;  but  it  should  be  the  policy  of  human  laws  to  foUoAv  the  Avis- 
dom  of  the  law  of  nature. 

The  result  of  these  principles,  and  of  these  committees,  proceeding 
on  tlic  rules  I  have  submitted,  would  be  the  benefit  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  the  relief  of  the  farmer  ;  for  establishing  a  modus  on  the  ave- 
rage ratages  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  except  in  cases  of  exaction, 
you  would  give  the  church  as  much  as  they  have  at  present,  except 
in  those  instances  of  unconscionable  demand ;  and  as  the  ratages 
w  ouJd  come  net  to  the  owner  of  the  tithe,  you  would,  in  fact,  on  tliia 
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principle,  give  the  church  more;  tlie  spoil  of  the  tithe-fanner  wouK', 
therefore,  enable  you  even  to  lower  the  ratage,  and  yet  give  more  to 
tlic  chiu-ch  ;  so  that  the  result  would  probably  be,  tliat  the  moderate? 
viergymau  would  get  more,  and  the  uncharitable  clergyman  wouhi 
get  loss,  which  would  be  a  distribution  of  justice,  as  well  as  of 
property. 

Uaving  once  agi'eed  on  the  modus,  I  would  A\'ish  to  give  the 
clergy,  or  lay  impropriator,  for  the  recovery  of  their  income,  any 
mode  they  chose  to  aj)poiut,  civil  bill,  or  any  other  method,  and  then 
you  will  save  them  the  charge  and  disgrace  of  an  expensive  agency, 
which  expense  arises  from  the  dithcidty  of  the  recovery  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  denuuid;  and  if  you  add  the  facility  and  cheap- 
ness of  collection,  with  the  certainty  of  income,  to  the  quantuivi 
under  the  modus,  on  the  principles  I  have  stated,  you  Mill  find  the 
value  of  the  church  property  would,  even  in  the  opinion  of  a  notary 
public,  be  increased,  though  the  imaginary  claim  \\ould  be  circum- 
scribed and  diminished.  This  is  no  commutation,  no  innovation ; 
here  is  only  a  regulation  of  tithe  and  an  abphtion  of  tithe  farmers, 
and  of  those  abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  tlie  uncertainty  of 
tithe  ;  it  takes  from  tithe  its  deadly  sting — uncertaintj',  and  makes 
it  cease  to  be  a  giwving  penalty  on  extraordinaiy  labom*,  and  it  puts 
the  question  directly  to  the  inoderatiou  of  the  church.  Will  you 
insist  on  an  iudetinite  demand  and  unconscionable  ratage,  ns  an 
essential  part  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment ?  The  Bible  is  the  answer  to  this  question,  even  though  the 
"'ergyman  shoidd  be  silent;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  press  this 
jiethod  the  more,  because  it  does  not  involve  the  subject  in  specu- 
lation, nor  rest  the  redi-ess  of  the  peasantry  on  the  ingenuity  of  sys- 
cCit,  but  makes  that  relief  a  matter  of  moderation  and  of  Christian 
charity.  AV'ere  you  disposed  to  go  further,  you  nn'ght  form,  on  this 
regulation,  a  commutation,  which  should  more  effectually  relieve  the 
plough,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  give  the  benefit  of  the  growth 
of  the  country  to  the  church.  Let  a  person  in  each  parish  be  ap- 
pointed in  vestry  by  the  parson  and  parishioners,  and  if  they  do  not 
agree,  .'et  each  appoint  their  own,  who  shall  every  year  make  a 
return  of  acres  under  tillage  to  applotters,  "v\ho  shall  make  a  valua- 
tion of  same  accoreUng  to  a  tithing  table  such  as  I  have  stated,  to 
be  established  by  act  of  parliament,  and  that  valuation  to  be  raised 
in  the  manner  of  other  baronial  charges.  Thus  the  parson's  income 
would  uicrease  with  the  extent  of  tillage,  without  falling  principally 
ju  the  j.lougli. 

The  principle  of  this  plan,  if  you  choose  to  go  beycnd  a  modi;3, 
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is  obvious,  'llie  mechanical  part  of  this  and  of  the  other  regulation 
which  I  have  submitted,  will  be  best  detailed  in  the  provincial  com- 
mittees, if  you  shall  choose  to  appoint  them;  for,  in  fact,  your  plan 
must  arise  out  of  the  inquiry  and  the  resolutions  of  these  commit- 
tees ;  and  the  great  difficulty  on  the  subject  is  your  aversion  to  the 
inquiry.  There  are  other  difficulties,  I  allow :  the  difficulties  of 
pride,  the  difficulties  of  passion,  the  difficulties  of  bigotry,  contrac- 
tion of  the  head,  and  hardness  of  the  heart. 

"  Tithes  are  made  more  respectable  than,  and  superior  to,  HMf 
other  description  of  ]iroperty.  The  high  priest  will  not  take  a  i)ar- 
liamentary  title  ".  That  is,  in  other  words,  he  thinks  they  have  a 
divine  right  to  tithe. 

Whence?  None  from  the  Jews:  the  priesthood  of  the  Jews  hrd 
not  the  tenth ;  the  Levites  had  the  tenth  because  they  had  no  other 
iiilieritancc;  but  Aaron  and  his  sons  had  but  the  tenth  of  that 
tenth.  That  is,  the  priesthood  of  the  Jews  had  but  the  hundredth 
part,  the  rest  was  for  other  uses — for  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  and 
for  the  poor,  the  stranger,  the  widow,  tlie  orphan,  and  the  temple. 

But  supposing  the  Jewish  priesthood  had  the  tenth,  which  they 
certainly  had  not,  the  Christian  priesthood  does  not  claim  under 
them.  Christ  was  not  a  Levite,  nor  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  nor  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  but  came  to  protest  against  that  priesthood, 
their  worship,  their  ordinances,  their  passover,  and  their  circumci-" 
sion. 

Will  a  Christian  priesthood  say,  it  was  meet  to  put  do-\\Ti  the 
Jewish,  but  meet  likewise  to  seize  on  the  spoil  ?  as  if  their  riches 
were  of  divine  right,  tiiougli  their  religion  was  not ;  as  if  Christian 
disinterestedness  might  take  the  land  and  the  tithe  given  in  lieu  of 
laud,  and,  possessed  of  both,  and  divested  of  the  charity,  exclaim 
against  the  avarice  of  the  Jews ! 

The  apostles  had  no  tithe ;  they  did  not  demand  it.  They,  and 
He  whose  mission  they  preached,  protested  against  the  principle  oi^ 
which  tithe  is  founded.  "Carry  neither  scrip,  nor  purse,  nor  shoes, 
into  whatsoever  house  ye  go,  say  peace". 

Here  is  concord,  and  contempt  of  riches,  not  tithe.  "  Take  uq 
thought  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  slinll  drink,  nor  for  youi 
bodies,  what  ye  shall  put  on".  So  said  Christ  to  His  apostles. 
Does  this  look  like  a  right  in  His  priesthood  to  a  tenth  of  the  goods 
of  the  community? 

•'Beware  of  covotousness :  seek  not  what  you  shall  eat,  but  seek 
the  kingdom  of  Gud". 

"  Give  aim?,  provide  yourselves  with  bags  that  wax  not  old  j  a 
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tn^asure  in  Heaven  which  faileth  not ".  This  does  not  look  a  right 
ill  the  Christian  priesthood  to  the  tenth  of  the  goods  of  the  couiuiu- 
v''ty  exempted  from  the  poor's  dividend. 

"  Distribute  nnto  the  poor,  and  seek  treasure  in  Heaven". 

"  Take  care  that  your  hearts  be  not  charged  with  surfeiting  and 
drnnkenness  and  the  cares  of  this  life". 

One  should  not  think  that  our  Savioiu"  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  tithe,  but  cutting  up  the  roots  of  the  claim,  and  prophetically  ad- 
monishing some  of  the  modern  priesthood.  If  these  precepts  are  of 
divine  right,  tithes  cannot  be  so ;  the  precept  which  orders  a  con- 
tempt of  riches,  the  claim  which  demands  a  tenth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Earth  for  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

Tiie  peasantry,  in  apostolic  times,  had  been  the  object  of  chanty, 
not  of  exaction.  Those  to  whose  cabin  the  tithe-farmer  has  gone  for 
tithe  of  turf,  and  to  whose  garden  he  has  gone  for  the  tithe-pota- 
toes, the  apostles  Avould  have  visited  likewise  ;  but  they  woidd  have 
visited  with  contribution,  not  for  exaction  :  the  poor  had  shared  with 
tlie  apostles,  though  they  contributed  to  the  churchman. 

The  Gospel  is  not  an  argument  for,  but  against  the  right-divine  of 
titlie ;  so  are  the  first  fathers  of  the  church. 

It  is  the  boast  of  Tertullian,  "  iVez/io  compellitur  sed  sponte  conferi 
hcec  quasi  deposita  sunt  pietatis". 

With  us,  men  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  redeeming  their  reli- 
gion ;  what  we  have  is  not  raised  by  compulsion ;  each  contributes 
what  he  pleases ;  modicum  unusqidsque  stipendium  vel  cum  velit^  et 
si  inodo  velit,  et  si  modo  posset;  what  we  receive,  we  bestow  on  the 
poor,  the  old,  the  orphan,  and  the  iufinn. 

Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  tells  you,  the  expenses  of  the 
chinxh  are  frugal  and  sparing,  but  her  charity  is  great ;  he  calls  the 
dergy  h\s  frat7-es  spo7iulantes ;  a  fraternity  living  by  contribution! 

"  Forsake",  says  Origen,  "  the  priests  of  Pharaoh,  who  have 
Earthly  possessions,  anil  come  to  us  who  have  noni^ ;  w^e  must  not 
consume  what  belongs  to  the  poor ;  we  must  be  content  with  simple 
fare,  poor  apparel". 

Clirysostum,  in  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  declares,  that  there 
•was  n9  practice  of  tithes  in  the  former  ages  ;  and  Erasmus  says,  that 
tJie  attemiit  to  demand  them  was  no  better  than  tyranny. 

But  tliere  is  an  authority  still  higher  than  the  opuiions  of  the  fa- 
thers, there  is  an  authority  of  a  council,  the  council  of  Antioch,  ia 
the  fourth  century,  wliich  declares,  that  bisliops  may  distribute  the 
goods  of  the  churcli,  but  must  take  no  part  to  themselves,  nor  to  the 
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pri('3ts  that  lived  with  tliem,  xmless  necessity  required  them  justly : 
'•jFave  food  and  raiment;  be  therewith  content". 

This  was  the  state  of  the  church  in  its  pm-ity ;  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, decimation  began,  and  Christianity  declined;  then,  indeed,  tho 
right  of  tithe  was  advanced,  and  advanced  into  a  style  that  damned 
it.  The  preachers  who  advanced  the  doctrine,  placed  all  Christian 
virtue  in  the  payment  of  tithe.  They  said,  that  the  Christain  reli- 
H'ion,  as  we  say  tlie  Protestant  religion,  depended  on  it.  They  said, 
lliat  those  who  paid  not  their  tithes,  Avould  be  found  guilty  before 
.^od  ;  and  if  they  did  not  give  the  tenth,  that  God  would  reduce  the 
countiy  to  a  tenth.  IJlasplieinous  preachers !  gross  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  things  !  impudent  familiarity  with  the  ways  of  God  ! 
audacious,  assumed  knowledge  of  His  judgments,  and  a  false  denun- 
ciation of  His  vengeance  !  And  yet  even  these  rapacious,  blasphe- 
mous men,  did  not  acknowledge  to  demand  tithes  for  themselves  but 
the  poor;  alms!  the  debt  of  charity,  the  poor  poor's  patrimony. 
"  We  do  not  limit  you  to  a  precise  sum ;  but  you  will  not  give  less 
than  the  Jews" ;  decimce  sunt  trihuta  egentium  aniinarum,  ledde  tri- 
huta  pauperibus.  Augustine  goes  on  and  tells  you,  that  as  many 
poor  as  die  in  your  neighbourhood  for  want,  you  not  paying  tithe,  of 
go  many  murders  will  jou  be  found  guilty  at  the  tribunal  of  God: 
tmitorum  homicidiorum  reus  ante  tt^ibunal  Etcriii  Judicis  ajtparebit. 
"  Let  us",  says  St.  Jerome,  "  at  least  follow  the  example  of  the 
Jews,  and  part  of  the  whole  give  to  the  priest  and  the  poor".  To 
these  authoritiej  we  are  to  add  the  decree  of  tAvo  councils,  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  Macon,  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Nantz,  in  the  close  of  the  ninth.  The  first 
orders  thai  titlics  may  be  brought  in  by  the  people,  that  the  priest 
juay  expend  them  for  the  use  of  the  poor  and  the  redemption  of 
captives.  'J'hc  latter  deciecs  that  the  clergy  are  to  use  the  tithes, 
not  as  a  property,  but  a  trust ;   non  quasi  suis  sed  commendatis. 

It  was  not  the  table  of  tl;e  priest,  nor  his  domestics,  nor  his  ap- 
jiarel,  nor  his  influence,  nor  his  ambition,  but  a  Christian  equipage 
of  tender  virtues,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  poor ;  they  did 
not  ilcmand  the  titlie  as  a  coi-poration  of  proprietors,  like  an  East- 
India  Company,  or  a  South-Sea  Company,  with  great  rights  of  pro 
j)i'rty  annexed,  distinct  from  the  community  and  from  religion;  but 
as  trustees,  humble  trustees  to  God  and  the  poor,  pointed  out, 
they  p'.csumed,  by  excess  of  holiness  and  contempt  of  riches.  Nor 
did  they  resort  to  decimation,  even  under  these  plausible  pre- 
tensions, until  forced  by  depredations  committed  by  themselves  on 
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one  another.  The  goods  of  the  church,  of  whatever  kind,  wore  at 
first  in  common  distributed  to  tlie  support  of  tlje  chiircii  and  the 
provision  of  the  poor ;  but  at  length,  the  more  powerful  pait,  those 
will)  attended  the  courts  of  princes,  they  who  intermeddled  in  state 
afiairs,  the  busy  high  priest,  and  the  servile,  seditious,  cleiical  poli- 
tician, and  particularly  the  abbots  who  had  engaged  in  war,  and 
had  that  pretence  for  extortion,  usui-ped  the  funds,  left  the  business 
of  prayer  to  the  inferior  clergy,  and  the  ixiferior  clergy  to  tithe  and 
the  people ! 

Thus  the  claim  of  tithe  originated  in  real  extortion,  and  was  pro- 
pagated by  affected  charity ;  at  first,  for  the  poor  and  the  churdi, 
afterwards  subject  to  the  four-fold  division,  the  bishop,  the  fabric, 
the  minister,  and  the  poor  ;  this  ia  Europe! 

In  England,  tithe  is  not  founded  on  divine  right,  but  was  said  to 
be  introduced  by  murder.  A  king  of  JMercia,  in  tlie  seventh  century, 
assassinates  another  prince  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  and  grants, 
with  what  power  I  know  not,  the  tenth  of  his  subjects'  goods  for 
absolution  ;  but  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  four-fold  division  took 
place.     So  says  Blackstone. 

Nay,  the  preamble  of  the  grant  of  Stephen  recognises  tithe  to  be 
alms : 

"  Since  it  is  divulged,  far  and  near,  by  the  Church,  that  souls  may 
receive  absolution  by  the  grant  of  alms,  I,  Stephen,  to  save  my  oavu 
soul,  that  of  my  father's,  and  that  of  my  motner's,  and  my  relations". 

Then  he  goes  on,  and  grants  or  confirms  tithes  and  otlier  things. 

Nay,  there  are  two  acts  of  Parliament  express,  one,  the  loth 
Kichard  II.,  providing  that,  for  the  appropriation  of  benefices,  there 
shall  be  provision  made  for  the  vicar  and  the  poor.* 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  Parliament  was  benefices  given  to  persor.s 
who  did  not  or  could  not  preach,  laypersons,  sometimes  nuns  {us 
we  give  them  to  non-resideuts),  to  tlie  neglect  of  the  poor's  portion. 

These  principles  were  departed  from,  and  tlie  trust  most  undouot- 
edly  buried  in  oblivion  ;  but,  let  ms  add,  the  Christian  religion  Avaa 
forgotten  likewise. 

Hence,  the  Reformation  bringing  back  Christianity  to  its  old  purity; 

*  Because  divers  damages  and  hindrances  have  oftentimes  liaj^pened  by  tlie 
ai<l)ropiiation  of  beneliccs  in  some  places,  it  is  agieed,  that  in  every  lir tiise  it  shall 
be  expressly  compromised  that  the  diocesan  of  the  place  shall  ordain  according  to 
the  valne  of  such  churches,  a  convenient  sum  of  money  shall  be  paid  and  dis- 
tributed yearly,  out  of  the  fruits  and  prolits  of  some  churches,  to  the  poor 
parbhiur.crs  of  some  churches,  in  aid  of  their  sustenance  for  ever;  iikewise,  that 
tho  vicar  be  well  aud  su/ficiently  endowed.    Statute  lieury  IV.  conlirrns  th's  a^L 
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.and  hence  the  superior  and  milder  order  of  priests,  who  purged  the 
spiritual  and  some  of  the  temporal  abominations,  but  did  not  entirely 
relinquish  the  claim  to  the  tithe ;  though  I  must  own  great  numbera 
have  too  much  purity  to  insist  on  it ;  a  claim  which  I  have  shown  to 
have  been  in  its  creation  an  encroachment  on  the  laity,  and  in  its 
application  an  encroachment  on  the  poor.  No  divine  right;  no,  nor 
natural  right :  the  law  of  natm-e  and  the  law  of  God  arc  the  same;  tha 
law  of  nature  doth  not  give  property,  but  the  law  of  nature  abhors  that 
disproportion  of  property  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  claim  of  900  or 
3000  men  to  the  tenth  of  tlie  goods  of  3,000,000  ;  a  claim  in  the 
3000th  part  of  the  community  to  the  tenth  of  its  property;  surfeit 
on  the  part  of  the  few  ;  famine  on  the  part  of  the  many  ;  a  distri- 
bution of  tiic  fruits  of  the  Earth,  impossible,  beastly,  shocking,  in 
itself,  and,  when  accompanied  with  a  claim  to  extravagant  modera- 
tion and  purity,  ridiculous  and  disgusting!  a  claim  against  the  pro- 
portions of  nature  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ! 

I  know  there  are  acts  of  Parliament  on  this  sultject.  The  act  of 
Henry  VIIL,  which  requires  the  setting  out  of  the  tithe ;  an  act  of 
collection,  not  creation ;  an  act  which  had  the  lay  impropriator  iu 
view,  and  which  seems  to  take  for  granted  a  claim  of  superstition, 
founded  on  the  pretence  of  charity.  I  know  there  are  many  subse- 
quent acts  (which  are  called  tithe-bills)  intended  to  assist  the  collec- 
tion of  customary,  not  full  tithe,  and  iu  that  coulidence  granted  by 
Parliament. 

1  am  not  now  inquiring  whether  the  claim  to  the  full  tithe  ia 
legal,  but  whether  tlie  application  of  that  tithe,  for  the  sole  purpose 
rf  supporting  the  priest,  is  usurpation.  And  I  have  shown  you  that 
tithe  was  a  charity,  suliject  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  priest  iu  the  last-  I  have  shown  you  that  tithe  doen 
not  stand  on  the  delicate  ground  of  private  property.  I  have  shown 
you  that  it  was  a  trust,  converted  into  a  property  by  abuse  ;  whicli 
abuse  the  legislature  may  control  without  sacrilege  or  robbery.  If  a 
right  to  the  full  tenth  is  yet  insisted  on,  give  them  the  full  tenth,  ou 
the  principles  on  which  alone  they  at  first  ventured  to  demand  it — • 
subject  to  a  poor-rate.  Let  the  trust  be  executed;  let  widows  and 
orphans  share  it;  Jet  the  house  of  industry,  and  the  various  hospitald 
and  infirmaries  share  it.  Let  the  house  of  God  (now  an  hovel  re- 
])aired  at  the  expense  of  Parliament,  though,  by  the  canon  law,  it 
should  be  repaired  by  the  priesthood)  share  it ;  let  the  poorer  ordci* 
of  the  peasantry  share  it.  If  the  clergy  will  insist  on  taking  the  full 
tithes  of  his  potatoes,  if  they  take  the  stalf  out  of  his  hands,  they 
luust  carry  thu  ])casaut  ou  thek  sh<iimkir.s. 
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Tims,  the  clergy,  insisting  on  the  siimmv/m.  jus,  and  the  lait}'  oa 
the  summa  justitia,  tlie  former  would  not  be  richer  by  the  change, 
I  should,  on  such  a  change,  condole  with  the  church,  and  congratu- 
late the  poor;  and  I  should  applaud  the  discretion  as  well  as  the 
model ation  of  those  excellent  pastors,  who  did  not  rake  np  from  the 
ashes  of  superstition  this  claim  to  the  tenth,  but  were  satisfied  with 
competence  and  character  and  brotherly  love,  and  a  riglit  to  live  by 
their  ministry;  a  right  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  nature  had 
set  forth,  even  though  the  Gospel  had  been  silent. 

Impracticable!  impracticable!  impracticable!  a  zealous  divine  M-ill 
pny ;  any  alteration  is  beyond  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Parliament; 
above  the  faculties  of  man  to  make  adequate  pr-ovision  for  9('0  clergy- 
men, who  despise  riches !  "Were  it  to  raise  a  new  tax  for  their  pro- 
vision, or  for  that  of  a  body  less  holy,  how  easy  the  task !  how  various 
tiie  means !  but,  when  the  proposal  is  to  diminish  a  tax  already  es- 
tablished, an  impossibility  glares  us  in  the  face,  of  a  measure  so 
contrary  to  our  ])ractices  both  in  church  and  state. 

If  you  think  the  property  of  the  church  divine,  and  that  when  yon 
affect  it  at  all,  you  touch  on  holy  things,  then  call  the  proposal  pro- 
fane, sacrilegious,  blasphemous  ;  but  never  call  the  proposal  imprac- 
ticable. How  are  the  clergy  paid  in  Holland?  by  fixed  salary;  how 
in  Scotland?  by  fixed  salary  ;  never  less  than  1000  marks,  nor  more 
than  3000.  Are  the  clergy  in  Scotland  deficient?  Has  history  no 
oi)ligation  to  the  clergy  of  that  sagacious  people  ?  How  are  the  civil, 
military,  and  revenue  establishments  paid  in  Ireland?  by  fixed  salary. 
You  have  not  found  it  difficult,  but  fatally  facile  to  create  such  sala- 
ries. In  these  last  twenty  years,  you  have  created  not  a  few,  and 
you  have  done  this  for  laymen,  to  whom  salary  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject ;  but  for  the  churcli,  where  the  provision,  the  temporal  consi- 
deration, is  but  secondary — a  moderate  means  for  the  support  of  the 
great  duty  of  prayer;  to  suppose  the  regulation  of  that  provision  im- 
practicable, annexes  a  most  transcendent  importance  to  what  is  gross 
and  temporal,  and  a  comparative  insignificance  to  what  is  pure  and 
spiritual,  and  throws  a  certain  complexion  of  grossness,  and  inabsti- 
nence,  on  certain  devout  and  most  learned  controversionalists.  If,  in- 
deed, you  conceive  what  is  given  in  commutation  should  be  equal  to 
the  tenth  of  your  produce,  the  impracticability  is  admitted.  While  I 
ndmli-e  the  enormity  of  the  suggestion,  I  acknowledge  the  impracti- 
cability of  the  execution  of  it.  I  believe  the  legislature  will  never 
agree  to  give  them  the  tenth  either  in  commutation  or  tithe ;  both  are 
iinpnic'.icablc;  such  a  claim,  and  such  a  commutation!  that  900  men 
ebould  have  the  tenth  of  the  property  of  4,000,000,  and  you  will  find 
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v.'t;  are  much  more.    The  custom  of  the  ccnntiy,  the  modus  of  several 
places,  yoiu-  own  vote  of  agistment,  and  above  all,  the  interest  of  reli- 
gion and  of  frugal  piety,  forbid  it;  give  them  the  tenth,  and  you  givf 
away  your  religion.    But  if  you  mean  a  comnmtation  for  customary 
profits,  not  extravagant  claims,  1  think  I  have  sho\\n  you  that  commu* 
tation  is  not  impracticable  ;  I  have  shown  you  how  their  present  liv- 
ings can  be  discovered,  and  can  be  commuted.    The  value  is  not  an 
impenetrable  mystery  ;  there  is  hardly  a  parish  in  which  you  could 
avoid  to  find  twelve  respectable  parishoners  who  would  ascertain  their 
•atages  and  their  income;  nor  is  there  a  clergyman  who  could  not  tell 
/ou,  nor  a  tithe-farmer,  nor  a  tithe-proctor,  nor  a  bishop,  for  he,  in 
Lis  traffic  with  the  minister  about  translation,  generally  gives  in  a 
schedule  of  the  value  of  the  livings  in  his  dioccss.     I  think  it  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  there  are  several  acts,  and  one  of  the  lust, 
session,  requiring  such  a  discovery,  and  the  ratages  in  certain  cases 
to  be  made  on  oath. 

Men  are  apt  to  argue  as  if  an  error  in  that  discovery  might  be  fatal, 
as  if  the  essence  of  religion  was  in  the  quantum  of  solid  food,  and 
as  if  £30  a  year  more,  or  £30  less,  would  be  a  difference  decisive 
as  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  inaccuracy  that  may 
attend  the  various  ways  of  information  on  this  subject  cannot  \ii 
much,  and  if  it  shall,  in  a  small  degree,  lower  the  great  livings,  and 
raise  the  small,  cannot  be  fatal. 

I  should  not  wish  to  give  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  less  than  they 
have  at  present,  except  in  some  cases  of  hardsliip  and  extortion;  but 
suppose  some  of  them  did  receive  less,  would  the  church  fall?  The 
importance  and  the  difficulty  of  accuracy  ou  this  question  are  both 
overrated. 

This  ol'jectiouof  impracticability,  therefore,  against  the  commuta- 
tion is  but  a  pretence,  and  against  a  modus  is  not  even  a  pretence ; 
or  is  it  impracticable  to  inquire  into  the  present  ratages,  and  on  that 
iufoi-mation  to  proceed  ?  If  so,  if  this  step  is  impracticable,  the 
abuses  that  grow  out  of  tithes  arc  incurable  ;  and  then  you  ought  t« 
reject  the  system  of  tithe  as  an  incorrigible  evil,  and  recur  to  anothut 
mode  of  paying  your  clergy.  If  a  modus  ii  impossible,  a  commu- 
tation is  necessary. 

We  are  apt  to  conceive  public  cares  impracticable ;  everything 
bold  and  radical  in  the  shape  of  public  redress,  is  termed  imprac- 
ticable. 

I  remember  when  a  declaration  of  right  was  thought  imj;ractica- 
ble  ;  when  the  independency  of  the.  Irish  Parliament  was  thought 
impracticable ;  when  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  was  thought 
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impracticable;  when  the  restoration  of  the  judicature  of  our  poers 
y^'iis  thought  impracticable;  when  an  exclusion  of  the  legislative  poweir 
of  the  council  was  thought  impracticable;  when  a  limited  mutiny-bill, 
with  Irish  articles  of  war  in  the  body  of  it,  and  the  declaration  of 
right  in  its  front,  was  thought  impracticable  ;  when  the  formation  of 
a  tenantry  bill,  for  securing  to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  their  leasehold 
interest,  was  thought  impracticable ;  and  yet  those  things  have  not 
only  come  pass,  but  form  the  base  on  which  we  stand.  Never  was 
there  a  country  to  which  the  argument  of  impracticability  was  less 
applicable  than  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  a  gi'cat  capacity  not  yet  brought  into  action  much  hae 
been  civilized,  much  has  been  reclaimed,  but  something  is  to  be  re- 
dressed ;  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  cla  m  your  attention ;  the  best 
liusbandry  is  the  husbandry  of  the  human  creature.  ^Vhat !  can 
you  reclaim  the  tops  of  your  mountains,  and  cannot  you  Improve 
your  people?  Every  animal  except  the  tiger,  as  I  have  heard,  may 
be  tamed;  the  method  is  to  feed,  to  feed  after  a  long  hunger;  yon 
liave  with  your  own  peasantry  began  the  process,  and  you  had  better 
complete  the  experiment. 

Inadequate  !  inadequate  ?  interposes  the  advocate  for  exaction,  the 
iicli  will  intercept  the  relief  intended  by  Parliament. 

This  objection  supposes  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  to  be  poor 
in  the  last  degree  ;  it  supposes  that  condition  to  arise  from  various 
complicated  causes — low  price  of  labour,  high  price  of  land,  number 
of  absentees,  and  other  causes ;  and  it  refers  the  poor  to  the  hangman 
for  regulation,  and  to  Providence  for  relief;  and  it  justifies  this 
abandonment  of  one  part  of  the  community  by  a  crimination  of  the 
Kher,  on  a  surmise  that  the  upper  orders  of  men  in  this  country  are 
complete  extortioners,  and  would  convert  abatement  of  tithe  into  in- 
crease of  rent,  and  thus  intercept  the  justice  of  Parliament.  Here  1 
.nust  absolutely  and  instantly  deny  the  fact ;  the  landlords  are  not 
as  described ;  expensive  frequently,  I  allow,  but  an  hospitable,  a 
linmane,  and  affectionate  people  ;  the  genius  of  the  Irish  nation  is 
affection  ;  the  gentlemen  are  not  extortioners  by  nature,  nor  (as  the 
tithe-farmer  is)  by  profession.  In  some  cases  they  do  set  their  land 
too  high,  in  many  not ;  and  on  that  head  they  are  daily  becoming 
more  reasonable. 

Your  magistracy  bill,  your  riot  act,  your  compensation  bill,  what 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  these  laws  with  the  lower  orders,  if  you 
argue  them  into  a  conviction  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  that  is, 
th  <  landed  interest,  who  passed  these  acts  in  their  collective  capacity, 
are,  iu  their  individual  capacity,  but  so  many  extortioners  ?    Look  to 
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fhe  fact,  to  tlieir  leases  for  tliirty-one  years,  or  three  lives ;  looli  tt 
tlicir  hinds.  Sec  the  difference  between  the  lands  of  laymen  who 
liave  an  interest  in  the  inheritance,  and  of  churchmen,  ■who  have  only 
tiie  esprit  de  corps,  that  is  a  false  and  barren  jjride,  in  the  succes- 
sion !  Look  to  the  landlords'  conduct — they  pass  a  tenantry  bill ; 
iiie  bishops  rejected  a  lease  bill,  and  have  almost  uniformly  resisted 
every  bill  that  tended  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  if,  by  the 
remotest  possibility,  their  body  could  be  in  the  smallest  degree  pre- 
judiced in  the  most  insignificant  of  its  least  warrantable  pretensions. 
15ut  if  still  you  doubt,  call  forth  the  tenantry,  and  put  the  question  to 
tliem ;  do  not  take  your  opinion  from  the  oppressor;  ask  the  opjiressed, 
and  they  will  tell  you  what  Ave  know  already — that  the  great  op- 
pression is  tithe  ;  the  middleman's  overreaching,  as  in  many  instances 
I  acknowledge  he  is,  compared  to  the  tithe-farmer's,  is  mercy. 
Suppose  him  as  destitute  of  compunction,  he  is  not  armed  with  the 
same  powers  of  torture ;  though  he  had  the  same  genius  for  oppression, 
he  has  not  his  own  tribunals,  nor  can  he  put  the  countryman  to  ex- 
pense of  attending  on  vicars'  courts,  nor  of  watching  his  crop,  nor  of 
delaying  his  harvest-home,  nor  of  notices,  nor  summonses,  nor  of 
drinking  at  his  alehouse  Avhile  the  value  of  the  tithe  is  computed, 
i^iir  of  all  that  train  of  circumstances  and  charge  with  Avhich  the  un- 
certain dues  of  the  church  are  now  collected,  at  the  expense  of  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

Jiut  if  the  charge  was  founded  in  fi\ct,  it  is  not  an  argument,  and 
lias  nothing  to  say  to  the  question,  where  similar  exertions  of  oppres- 
sion, if  morally  probable,  are  rendered  legally  impossible.  The  land- 
lord cannot,  in  consequence  of  exemption  from  tithe,  raise  his  rent  on 
liis  lessees  during  the  continuance  of  the  term.  Now,  do  you  imagine 
that  it  is  the  cottager  only,  and  not  the  lessee  also,  that  complain  of 
tithe?  they  are  both  aggrieved;  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  are  aggrieved; 
the  lessee,  therefore,  must  be  relieved  by  the  plan,  and  the  cottager 
cannot  be  equally  oppressed,  because  he  agrees  for  his  rent  before  he 
sows  his  crop,  but  pays  his  tithe  afterwards  ;  the  litter  of  course 
must  be,  and  the  former  cannot  be,  a  charge  for  his  extraoudinary 
labour.  Rent  is  a  charge  on  land,  tithe  on  labour;  the  one  definite, 
the  other  indefinite  ;  they  are  not  convertible.  Increase  your  rent 
under  any  pretence,  still  it  must  avoid  the  essential  evil  of  tithe ;  the 
evil  of  being  arbitrary ;  a  tax  rising  with  industry.  Suppose  the 
severest  case — one  pound  an  acre  advanced  rent  for  potato  ground— 
t!ie  cottager,  by  extraordinary  labour  works  himself  comparatively 
ovit  of  his  rent,  and  into  a  greater  tithe ;  thus  extortion  by  rent  is 
but  a  cruel  compulsion  on  extraordinary  labour,  but  titne  a  penalty 
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There  are  certain  arguments,  uhich,  leading  to  something  absurd 
tind  nonsensical,  are  stricken  out  of  the  tribe  of  logic  ;  those  argu- 
ments should  meet  the  same  fate  which  lead  to  something  that  is  worse 
'lian  either  nonsense  or  absurdity,  to  cruelty  and  to  oppression.  Of 
this  tribe  is  the  reasoning  I  now  combat,  an  argument  which  Monld 
leave  the  landlords  without  character,  to  leave  the  common  people 
without  redress.  I  condemn  the  premisses,  but  I  abhor  the  conclusion. 
What !  should  the  clergy  oppress  the  poor  because  the  landlords,  as  is 
alleged,  do  so  already  P  Because  the  latter,  as  is  alleged,  overvalue 
land,  shall  the  church  overcharge  labour  ?  Because  the  peasant  pays, 
as  is  alleged,  sometimes  five  or  six  pounds  per  acre  for  his  land,  shall 
lie  pay  twelve  or  twenty  shillings  to  the  parson  for  his  potatoes?  The 
l)remisses  of  this  argument  impeach  the  character  of  the  higher  order, 
and  the  conclusion  would  steel  one  order  against  the  other,  and  the 
result  of  such  reasoning  would  leave  you,  what  it  affects  to  find  you, 
wicked  and  miserable;  and  comirion  sense  and  Christian  charity  lilt 
up  their  hands  against  such  an  opprobrious  premiss,  and  such  a  per- 
nicious conclusion. 

If  such  were  the  state  of  our  country,  the  church  should  interpose 
and  give  a  good  example,  and  not  follow  a  Daci  one ;  tney  should 
say:  We  will  take  the  lead;  we  will  ourselves  moderate  the  exac- 
tions which  oppress  the  poor ;  if  the  rich  take  advantage,  and  fru^- 
Jrate  our  pious  intention,  we  are  not  in  fault ;  the  character  of  reli- 
gion is  free  ;  her  ministers  do  not  participate  in  the  plunder  of  tJie 
))eople.  The  vote  of  agistment  left  the  measure  I  propose  practi- 
cable, and  made  it  necessary.  By  that  vote  you  sent  the  parson 
from  the  demesne  of  the  gentleman  into  the  garden  of  the  cottager ; 
by  that  vote  you  said :  You  shall  not  tax  us :  it  remains  for  you  to 
say:  You  shall  not  tithe  the  poor  unconscionably.  But  going  as 
far  as  that  vote  and  no  farther,  you  declare  to  the  proprietors  of 
tithe  :  Tithe  the  poor  as  you  please,  provided  we  do  not  pay  you  : 
and  this  is  what  some  mean  by  their  zeal  in  support  of  the  church, 
riiis  is  the  more  exceptionable,  when  you  recollect  that,  of  the  jioor 
W'ho  pay  your  clergy,  there  are  numbers  of  a  different  religion,  A^•llo 
of  com-se  receive  no  consideration  from  your  clergy,  and  must  pay 
another  clergy.  The  Protestant  interest  may  i-equire  that  these 
siiould  contribute  to  the  Protestant  establishment ;  but  the  propor- 
tion and  the  manner  m  which  you  now  make  them  contribute,  re- 
ilound  but  little  to  Pi-otustant  honour,  either  in  church  or  state. 

Ay ;  but  will  you  encourage  tumult  ?  Will  you  reward  the 
'\^'hitoboy?  AVill  you  give  a  ])remium  to  disturbance?  Sir,  do  not 
advert  so  lightly  to  the  state  of  this  country,  uor  pais  so  supercUioii^siy 
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over  general  distress,  as  to  think  that  the  Rightboy  or  A^liiteboy,  or  bv 
whatever  other  vagrant  denomination  tumult  delights  to  describe 
itself,  are  the  only  persons  who  suffer  by  the  present  state  of  tithes  j 
there  are  two  other  descriptions  who  are  oppressed  by  them ;  those 
who  did  nothing  in  the  late  disturbances,  and  those  who  took  part  to 
quell  them.  Can  you  suppose  so  many  would  be  neutral  in  the  sup- 
pression, if  they  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  oppression  ?  And  have 
you  complained  of  the  languor  of  your  magistracy,  and  the  supineness 
of  the  Protestant  country  gentleman,  without  adverting  to  the  reason? 
The  tumult  was  confined,  but  the  suffering  was  extensive.  But  there 
is  another  body  of  men  who  sufl'er ;  they  who  took  part  to  suppress. 
Have  they  any  pretensions  ?  Do  you  deny  that  they  are  sufferers  ? 
They  will  come  to  the  bar  and  prove  it:  they  will  prove  two  things 
very  material,  very  worthy  your  attention — their  merit  and  their 
sufleriug. 

Yes  ;  but  will  you  innovate  ?  Admit  this  argument,  and  we  sit 
li€re  to  consecrate  abuses.  The  statutes  of  mortmain  were  innova- 
tions ;  the  suppression  of  monasteries  innovation  ;  the  Reformation 
innovation ;  for  what  is  the  Protestant  religion  but  the  interposition 
of  Parliament,  rescuing  Christianity  from  abuses  introduced  by  its 
own  priesthood  ? 

Institutions,  divine  and  human,  corrupt  by  their  nature  or  by  ours; 
tiie  best  human  institution — the  British  constitution — did  so  corrupt, 
that  at  different  periods  it  was  anarchy,  oligarchy,  despotism,  and 
was  restored  by  Parliament. 

The  only  divine  institution  we  know  of — the  Christian  religion — 
did  so  corrupt  as  to  have  become  an  abomination,  and  was  rescued 
by  act  of  Parliament. 

Life,  like  establishments,  declines ;  disease  is  the  lot  of  natm-e  ;  wa 
oppose  its  progi-ess  by  strong  remedies;  we  drink  a  fresh  life  at  some- 
medicinal  fountain,  or  we  find  a  specific  in  some  salubrious  herb  t 
will  you  call  these  restoratives  innovation  on  the  physical  economy  ; 
"Why  then,  in  the  political  economy,  those  statutes  which  purge  the 
public  weal,  and  from  time  to  time  guard  the  infirm  animal,  man, 
against  the  evils  to  which  civil  society  is  exposed — the  encroach- 
meuts  of  the  priest  and  the  politician  ? 

It  is  then  on  a  false  surmise  of  our  nature,  this  objection  ;  we  live 
by  a  succession  of  amendments  ;  such  is  the  history  of  man  ;  such, 
above  all,  is  the  history  of  religion,  where  amendment  was  even  op- 
posed ;  and  those  cant  expressions,  the  supporting  church  and  state, 
were  ever  advanced  to  continue  the  abuse  of  both.  On  those  oc- 
0251011?,  prejudices,  from  the  ragged  battlement  of  superstition,  c/or 
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screened  innovation.    "When  our  Elizabetli  established  the  Protest nn^ 
religion,  she  was  called  an  innovatress ;  when  Luther  began  tl)e  IJc- 
formation,  he  was  called  an  innovator ;  nay,  when  Ilerod  and  the 
high  priest  Caiphas  (and  high  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same) 
heard  that  one  had  gone  forth  into  the  multitude  preaching,  gather- 
ing the  poor  like  the  hen  under  her  wing;  saying  to  the  rich:  Giv 
luito  the  poor,  and  look  for  treasures  in  Heaven,  and  take  heed  that 
your  hearts  be  not  overcharged  with  luxury,  surfeit,  and  the  eases 
of  this  hfe :  I  say,  when  Herod  and  the  high  priest  saw  the  Author 
of  the  Christian  religion  thus  giving  countenance  and  comfort  and 
liope  to  the  poor,  they  were  astonished;  they  felt  in  His  rebuke  of 
their  own  pomp  and  pride  and  gluttony  and  beastliness,  great  inno- 
vation :  they  felt  in  the  sublimity  of  His  morals,  great  innovation  ; 
they  saw  in  the  extent  of  His  public  care,  gi-eat  innovation ;  and. 
accordingly,  they  conspired  against  their  Saviour  as  an  innovator, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  ^vhat  they  called  the  church 
and  state,  they  stigmatized  the  redemption  of  man,  and  crucilied 
the  Son  of  God ! 

If  we  were  desirous  to  retort  on  the  church  the  argument  of  inno- 
vation, its  own  history  is  fertile.  What  is  the  idea  of  property  in 
the  church  but  an  innovation  ?  their  conversion  of  property  from  the 
great  body  of  Christians  to  their  own  use? — innovation:  their  tem- 
poral power? — innovation  :  their  application  for  donations  equal  to 
a  tenth? — innovation  :  their  conversion  of  those  donations  to  their 
own  use? — innovation:  their  excluding  the  fabric  of  the  church,  as 
■well  as  the  poor,  from  the  benefit  of  those  donations  ? — innovation : 
their  various  tithe  bills  ? — innovation :  their  riot  act  ? — innovation  : 
their  compensation  act? — innovation. 

To  judge  of  the  objection  of  innovation  against  my  plan,  see 
T^hat  that  plan  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  afiect  the  doctrine  of  our  religion;  it  does  not  alter  thf 
church  establishment ;  it  does  not  affect  the  constitution  of  episco- 
pacy. The  modus  does  not  even  alter  the  mode  of  their  provision ; 
jt  only  limits  the  quantum,  and  limits  it  on  principles  much  less 
severe  than  that  charity  which  they  preach,  or  that  abstinence 
which  they  inculcate.  Is  this  innovation  ?  As  if  the  Protestant 
religion  was  to  be  propagated  in  Ireland,  like  the  influence  of  a  mi- 
nister, by  bribery ;  or,  like  the  influence  of  a  county  candidate,  hf 
money ;  or,  like  the  cause  of  a  potwalloping  canvasser,  by  the 
weight  of  the  purse.  As  if  Christ  could  not  prevail  over  the  Earth 
unless  mammon  took  Him  by  the  hand.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
if  you  give  the  parson  twelve  shillings  in  the  acre  for  potatoes,  ami 
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ten  Bhilliiigs  for  wheat,  the  Protestant  religion  is  safe  ou  its  rock; 
but  if  you  reduce  him  to  six  shillings  the  acre  for  potatoes  and 
wheat,  then  Jupiter  shakes  the  Heavens  with  his  thunder,  Neptune 
rakes  the  deep  with  his  trident,  and  Pluto  leaps  from  his  throne ! 

See  the  curate.  He  rises  at  six  to  morning  prayers ;  he  leave! 
company  at  six  for  evening  prayers ;  he  baptizes,  he  marries,  he 
churches,  he  buries,  he  follows  with  pious  offices  his  fellow-creature 
fi-om  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  for  what  immense  income — what  riches 
to  reward  these  inestimable  services?  Do  not  depend  on  the  penury 
pf  the  laity,  let  his  own  order  value  his  deserts  ;  £50  a  year !  £50 
for  praying,  for  cliristening,  for  man-ying,  for  churching,  for  burying, 
for  following  with  Christian  offices  his  fellow-creatm-e  from  cradle  to 
grave — so  frugal  a  thing  is  devotion,  so  cheap  religion,  so  easy  the 
Jerms  on  which  man  may  worship  his  Maker,  and  so  small  the  income, 
in  the  opinion  of  ecclesiastics,  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  a  clergy- 
nan,  as  far  as  he  is  connected  at  all  with  the  Christian  religion. 

I  think  the  curate  has  by  far  too  little;  bloated  with  the  full  tenth, 
I  tliink  the  church  would  have  abundantly  too  much. 

The  provision  of  the  church  is  not  absolute  property,  like  an  estate, 
but  payment  for  a  duty — it  is  a  salary  for  prayer,  not  the  gift  of 
God  independent  of  the  duty.  He  did  not  send  His  Son  to  suffer  on 
Earth  to  establish  a  rich  priesthood,  but  to  save  mankind  ;  it  is  the 
donation  of  the  laity  for  the  duty  of  prayer.  The  labourer  deserves 
hire  for  doing  his  duty ;  he  is  paid  not  as  a  high  priest,  but  a  pastor 
in  his  evangelic,  not  his  corporate  capacity.  When  he  desires  to 
live  by  his  ministry  he  demands  his  right ;  when  he  demands  the 
tenth  of  your  wealth  he  demands  your  right,  and  he  presumes  riches 
to  be  the  right  of  the  church,  instead  of  supposing  what  he  ought — 
the  Gospel  to  be  the  right  of  the  people,  and  competency  for  preach 
hg  the  Gospel,  not  luxury,  to  be  the  right,  as  it  is  the  professior^ 
of  the  church.  A  provision  for  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ou  its 
own  principles,  keeping  clear  of  the  two  extremes — poverty  on  the 
one  side,  and  riches  on  the  other ;  both  are  avocations  from  prayer — 
poverty,  which  is  a  struggle  how  to  live,  and  riches,  which  are  an 
occupation  how  to  spend.  But  of  the  two  extremes  I  should  dread 
liches,  and  above  all,  such  indefinite  riches  as  the  tenth  of  the  in- 
dustry, capital,  and  land  of  3,000,000  would  heap  in  the  kitchens  of 
900  clergymen — an  impossible  proportion,  but  if  possible,  an  avoca- 
tion of  a  very  worldly  kind,  introducing  gratifications  of  a  veri 
temporal  nature — passions  different  from  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel — 
mibition,  pride,  and  vain-glory.  Add  to  this  acquisition  of  the  tenth ; 
Ae  litigation  which  must  attend  it.  and  the  double  avocation  of 
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luxury  and  law  ;  conceive  a  war  of  citations,  contempts,  snmnioitto^ 
ivil  bills,  proctors,  attorneys,  and  all  the  voluminous  train  of  djs- 
(K)rd  earned  on  at  the  suit  of  the  man  of  peace,  by  the  plaintifl'  in 
the  pulpit,  against  the  defendants,  his  congregation.  It  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  tenth,  that  such  claim  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  things,  but  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Christian  religion.  Had  the  apostles  advanced  among 
iie  Jews  pretensions  to  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  Judea,  they 
tvould  not  have  converted  a  less  perverse  generation;  but  they  were 
humble  and  inspired  men ;  they  went  forth  in  humble  guise,  with 
naked  foot,  and  brought  to  every  man's  door  in  his  own  tongue  the 
true  belief.  Their  word  prevailed  against  the  potentates  of  the 
Earth  ;  and  on  the  ruin  of  barbaric  pride  and  pontific  luxuiy,  they 
^)laced  the  naked  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion. 

This  light  was  soon  put  down  by  its  own  ministers,  and  on  its 
extinction  a  beastly  and  pompous  priesthood  ascended — political 
potentates,  not  Christian  pastors,  full  of  false  zeal,  full  of  worldly 
pride,  and  full  of  gluttony,  empty  of  the  true  religion;  to  their 
flock  oppressive,  to  their  inferior  clergy  brutal,  to  their  king  abject, 
and  to  their  God  impudent  and  familiar:  they  stood  on  the  altar  as 
a  stepping-stool  to  the  throne,  glozing  in  the  ear  of  princes,  whom 
they  poisoned  with  crooked  principles  and  heated  advice,  and  were  a 
faction  against  their  king  when  they  were  not  his  slaves,  the  dirt 
under  his  feet,  or  the  poinard  in  his  heart. 

Their  power  went  down — it  burst  of  its  own  plethoiy — when  a 
poor  reformer  with  the  Gospel  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  inspired 
spirit  of  poverty,  restored  the  Christian  religion.     The  same  princi- 
ple which  introduced  Christianity  guided  reformation.    What  Luther 
did  for  us,  philosophy  has  done  in  some  degi-ee  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  that  religion  has  undergone  a  silent  reformation  ;  and 
ooth  divisions  of  Christianity,  unless  they  have  lost  their  under- 
handing,  must  have  lost  their  animosity,  though  they  have  retained, 
their  distinctions.     The  priesthood  of  Europe  is  not  now  what  it  was 
once;  their  religion  has  increased  as  their  poAver  has  diminished.    In 
these  countries  particularly,  for  the  most  part  they  are  a  mild  order  of 
men,  with  less  dominion  and  more  piety,  therefore  their  character 
may  be,  for  the  most  part,  described  in  a  few  words — morality,  en- 
t  -cihtened  by  letters  and  exalted  by  religion.     Such,  many  of  our 
parochial  clergy,  with  some  exceptions  however,  particularly  in  some 
of  the  disturbed  parts  of  the  kmgdom — such,  some  of  the  heads  of 
the  church — such,  the  very  head  of  the  church  in  Ireland.     That 
comely  personage  who  presides  over  a  vast  income,  and  thinks  he  has 
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great  rcventies,  but  is  mistaken,  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
f-ieward  of  the  poor,  and  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
making  the  best  possible  distribution  of  the  fniits  of  the  Earth. 

"  Of  all  institutions",  says  Paley,  "  adverse  to  cultivation,  none 
po  noxious  as  tithe,  not  only  a  tax  on  industry,  but  the  industry 
that  feeds  mankind". 

It  is  tme,  the  mode  of  providing  for  the  church  is  exceptionable, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  has  been,  I  apprehend,  attended  with 
very  considerable  abuses  :  these  are  what  I  wish  to  submit  to  yon. 
"^'ou  will  inquire  whether,  in  some  cases,  the  demands  for  tithes  have 
not  been  illegal,  the  collection  of  them  oppressive,  the  excess  of  de- 
Tiiand  uncharitable,  and  the  growth  of  it  considerable  and  oppressive. 
"Whether,  iu  all  cases,  the  tithe-fanner  has  been  a  merciful  pastor, 
tlie  tithe-proctor  an  upright  agent,  and  even  the  vicar  himself  an 
unbiassed  judge. 

In  this  inquiry,  or  in  fonning  some  regulations  for  this  inquiry, 
you  will  not  be  withheld  by  the  arguments  of  pride,  bigotry,  and 
prejudice.  That  argument  which,  reflecting  on  God,  maintains  the 
sacred  rights  of  exaction;  that  other  argument  which,  reflecting  on 
Parliament,  denies  your  capacity  to  give  redress  ;  that  other  argument 
which,  reflecting  on  human  nature,  supposes  that  you  inflame  man- 
kind by  redressing  their  gi-ievances ;  that  other  argument  which 
traduces  the  landed  interest  of  Ireland  as  an  extortioner,  and  beliesj 
one  part  of  the  community  to  continue  the  miseries  of  the  other — an 
argument  of  calumny,  an  argument  of  cruelty.  Least  of  all  should 
you  be  withheld  by  that  idle  intimation  stuffed  into  the  speech  from 
tlie  throne,  suggesting  that  the  church  is  in  danger,  and  holding  ou' 
from  that  awful  seat  of  authoi-ity,  false  lights  to  the  nation,  as  if  we 
Jiad  doted  back  to  the  nonsense  of  Sacheveral's  days,  and  were  to 
be  ridden  once  more  by  the  fools  and  bigots.  Parliament  is  not  a 
bigot ;  you  are  no  sectary,  no  polemic;  it  is  your  duty  to  unite  all 
men,  to  manifest  brotherly  love  and  confidence  to  all  men.  The  pa- 
rental sentiment  is  the  true  principle  of  government.  I\Ien  are  ever 
finally  disposed  to  be  governed  by  the  instrument  of  their  happinesa 
— the  mystery  of  government,  would  you  learn  it  ?  Look  on  the 
Gospel,  and  make  the  source  of  your  redemption  the  rule  of  authority; 
and,  like  the  hen  in  the  Scriptures,  expand  your  wiugs  and  cover  all 
your  people. 

Let  bigotry  and  schism,  the  zealot's  fire,  the  high  priest's  intole- 
rance, through  all  their  discordancy  tremble,  while  an  enlightened 
Parliament,  with  anns  of  general  protection,  overarches  the  wholp 
community,  and  roots  the  Protestant  ascendency  in  the  sovereign 
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mercy  of  its  nature.  Laws  of  coercion,  perhaps  necessary,  certainly 
severe,  you  have  put  forth  ah-eady,  but  your  great  engiue  of  power 
you  have  hitherto  kept  back  ;  that  engine,  which  the  priJe  of  the 
bigot,  nor  the  spite  of  the  zealot,  nor  the  ambition  of  the  high  priest, 
nor  the  arsenal  of  the  conqueror,  nor  the  inquisition,  with  its  jaded 
rack  and  pale  criminal,  never  thought  of;  the  engine  which,  armed 
with  physical  and  moral  blessing,  conies  forth  and  overlays  mankind 
by  services — the  engine  of  redress  ;  this  is  government,  and  this  the 
only  description  of  government  worth  your  ambition.  Were  I  to 
raise  yoa  to  a  great  act,  I  should  not  recur  to  the  history  of  other 
nations ;  I  w^ould  recite  your  own  acts,  and  set  you  iu  emulation 
with  yourselves.  Do  you  remember  that  night  when  you  gave  your 
country  a  free  trade,  and  with  your  own  hands  opened  all  her 
harbours  ? — that  night  when  you  gave  her  a  free  constitution,  and 
broke  the  chains  of  a  century,  while  England,  eclipsed  at  your  glory 
and  your  island,  rose  as  it  were  from  its  bed,  and  got  nearer  the 
Bun  ?  In  the  arts  that  polish  life,  the  inventions  that  accommodate, 
the  manufactures  that  adorn  it,  you  will  be  for  many  years  inferior 
to  some  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  to  nurse  a  growing  people,  to 
mature  a  struggling  though  hardy  community,  to  mould,  to  multiplv, 
to  consolidate,  to  inspire,  and  to  exalt  a  young  nation,  be  these  your 
barbarous  accomplishments  ! 

I  speak  this  to  you,  from  a  long  knowledge  of  your  character,  and 
the  various  resources  of  your  soil,  and  I  confide  my  motion  to  those 
principles  not  only  of  justice,  but  of  fire,  which  I  have  observed  to 
exist  in  your  composition,  and  occasionally  to  break  out  in  flame  of 
public  zeal,  leaving  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  eclipsed  degrada- 
tion. Therefore  I  have  not  come  to  you  furnished  merely  Avith  a 
cold  mechanical  plan,  but  have  submitted  to  your  consideration  the 
living  grievances,  conceiving  that  anj^thing  in  the  shape  of  oppression 
made  once  apparent — oppression  too,  of  a  people  you  have  set  free — 
the  evil  will  catch  those  warm,  susceptible  properties  which  abound 
in  yom"  mind,  and  qualify  you  for  legislation. 
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The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  as  the 
two  others  relate  immediately  to  their  industry.  It  is  proposed  to 
put  the  poor  of  the  south  on  the  same  footing  with  the  poor  of  the 
uortb,  east,  juid  west,  by  exempting  his  pot>**o-gardeu  from  tithe. 
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When  we  state  that  potatoes  are  the  food  of  the  poor,  we  understate 
their  importance  ;  they  are  more,  they  are  the  protection  of  the  rich 
against  a  poor-rate,  and  therefore  invaluable  to  you  as  well  as  to 
the  peasant. 

"  Resolved — That  potatoes  are  the  principal  subsistence  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland,  and  are,  in  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  most  fortu- 
nately exempt  from  tithe". 

"  Resolved — That  it  would  much  contribute  to  relieve  the  poor  of 
the  south  of  this  kingdom,  if  the  benefit  of  said  exemption  was  ex- 
tended to  them  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  owners 
of  tithe  shall  suffer  thereby,  this  House  will  make  them  just  com- 
pensation". 

In  three-fourths  of  this  kingdom  potatoes  pay  no  tithe — in  the 
south  they  not  only  pay,  but  pay  most  heavily.  They  pay  frequently 
in  proportion  to  the  poverty  and  helplessness  of  the  countryman  ;  for 
iu  the  south  it  is  the  practice  to  crouch  to  the  rich,  and  to  encroach 
upon  the  poor;  hence,  perhaps,  in  the  south,  the  mutability  of  the 
common  people.  What  so  galling,  what  so  inflammatory,  as  the  com- 
parative view  of  the  condition  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  other.  In  one  part  their  sustenance  is  free, 
and  in  the  other  tithed  in  the  greatest  degree ;  so  that  a  grazier 
coming  from  the  west  to  the  south  shall  inform  the  latter,  that  with 
him  neither  potatoes  nor  hay  are  tithed ;  and  a  weaver  coming  from 
the  north  shall  inform  the  south,  that  in  his  country  neither  potatoes 
nor  flax  are  tithed  ;  and  thus  are  men  in  the  present  unequal  and 
unjust  state  of  things,  taught  to  repine,  not  only  by  their  intercourso 
with  the  pastor,  but  with  one  another. 

To  redress  this  requires  no  speculation,  no  extraordinary  exercise 
of  the  human  faculties,  no  long  fatiguing  process  of  reason  and  cal- 
•  ulation,  but  merely  to  extend  to  the  poor  of  the  south  the  benefits 
which  are  enjoyed  by  His  INIajesty's  subjects  in  the  other  parts  of 
Ireland — it  is  to  put  the  people  of  the  south  on  a  level  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  If  it  shall  be  said  that  such  an  exemption  would 
cause  a  great  loss  to  the  parson,  what  a  terrible  discovery  does  that 
objection  disclose  !  that  the  clergy  of  the  south  are  principally  sup- 
ported by  the  poor — by  those  whom  they  ought,  as  moral  men,  to 
relieve,  and  Christian  men,  support,  according  to  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline of  the  church. 

To  excite  a  certain  quarter  to  this  principle,  perhap  the  best 
method  would  be  the  stimulation  of  example.  I  shall  accordingly  pro- 
duce two  examples — one  example  drawn  from  the  country  supposed 
to  be  the  most  bigoted  in  Europe,  and  the  other  from  that  matt 
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supposed  to  be  the  most  prone  to  clerical  avarice  and  ambitlou. 
The  first,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  the  latter  is  the  Pope.  In  1780, 
Pope  Pius  VI.  sends  a  brief  to  the  King  of  Spain,  enabling  him  to 
dispose  of  one-third  of  ecclesiastical  estates  and  benefices  in  his  pre- 
sentation, to  which  no  cure  of  souls  Avas  annexed,  in  charity ;  and 
further  sets  forth  in  his  brief  this  reason,  that  the  relief  and  succour 
of  the  poor  vras  particularly  incumbent  on  him.  The  King  of  Spain, 
in  ]  783,  pursuant  to  this  brief,  published  his  edict,  reciting  the 
brief,  and  appointing  a  commission  to  dispose  of  the  third,  as  above 
recited,  in  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  then  he  specifies  the  objects  : 
endowments  of  all  kinds  of  retreats  and  receptacles  for  the  poor, 
such  as  hospitals  and  houses  of  charity,  foundations  for  orphans  and 
foundlings.  The  better  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  first  edict, 
the  King  of  Spain  publishes  another,  commanding  in  a  peremptory 
inanner  the  execution  of  the  first ;  and  he  adds — a  principle  insepa- 
rable from  the  claims  of  tithes — that  such  charitable  aids  peculiarly 
belong  to  ecclesiastical  rents,  according  to  the  most  sound  and  con- 
stant discipline  of  the  church. 

Here  are  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  Catholic  fiiith  and  the 
Catholic  King  of  Spain  distributing  one-third  of  a  part  of  the  revenr.es 
of  their  church  for  the  poor ;  and  here  are  some  of  the  enlightened 
doctors  of  our  church  deprecating  such  a  principle,  and  guarding 
tlieir  riches  against  the  encroaching  of  Christian  charity.  I  hope 
they  will  never  again  afford  such  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  the  Pope,  or  contrasting  them  with  the  apostles.  I  do  not 
think  their  riches  will  be  diminished ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  so,  is 
.flot  the  question  directly  put  to  them,  wliich  will  they  prefer  ?  their 
jiock  or  their  riches  ?  for  which  did  Christ  die,  or  the  apostles  suffer 
martyrdom,  or  Paul  preach,  or  Luther  protest  ?  Was  it  for  the 
tithe  of  flax,  or  the  tithe  of  barren  land,  or  the  tithe  of  potatoes,  or 
the  tithe-proctor,  or  the  tithe-farmer,  or  the  tithe-pig?  Yom-  richer 
are  secure ;  but  if  they  were  impaired  by  your  acts  of  benevolence, 
does  our  religion  depend  on  your  riches  ?  On  such  a  principle  your 
Saviour  should  have  accepted  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth  and 
tlieir  glory,  and  have  capitulated  with  the  Devil  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.  Never  was  a  great  principle  rendered  prevalent  by 
power  or  riches  ?  low  and  artificial  means  are  resorted  to  for  the 
fulfilling  the  little  views  of  men,  their  love  of  power,  their  avarice, 
or  ambition ;  but  to  apply  to  the  gi-eat  design  of  God  such  wietched 
iiiixiliaries,  is  to  forget  His  divinity  and  to  deny  His  omnipotence. 
What !  does  the  word  come  more  powerfully  from  a  dignitary  in 
purple  and  fine  linen,  than  it  came  from  the  poor  apostle  with  nothing 
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biU  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  on  his  lips,  and  the  glory  of  God  standing 
on  his  right  hand?  AVhat!  ray  Lords,  not  cultivate  barren  land, 
rot  encourage  the  manufactures  of  your  country;  not  relieve  the 
poor  of  your  flock,  if  the  church  is  to  be  at  any  expense  thereby  ! 
Where  shall  we  find  this  principle  ?  not  in  the  Bible.  I  have  adverted 
to  the  sacred  writings,  without  criticism,  I  allow,  but  not  without 
devotion ;  there  is  not  in  any  part  of  them  such  a  sentiment;  not  in 
the  purity  of  Christ,  nor  the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  nor  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  nor  the  patience  of  Job,  nor  the  harp  of  David,  nor  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  !  No,  my  Lords ;  on  this  subject  your  Bible  is 
against  you;  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  primitive  church  against 
you;  the  great  words  increase  and  multvply ,  the  axiom  of  philosophy, 
that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain ;  the  productive  principle  that 
formed  the  system,  and  defends  it  against  the  ambition  and  encroach- 
ments of  its  own  elements  ;  the  reproductive  principle  which  continues 
the  system,  and  which  makes  vegetation  support  life,  and  life  adminis- 
ter back  again  to  vegetation  ;  taking  from  the  grave  its  sterile  quality, 
andmakingdeath  itself  propagate  to  life  and  succession  ?  the  plenitude 
of  things,  and  the  majesty  of  nature,  through  all  her  organs,  manifest 
against  such  a  sentiment ;  this  blind  fatality  of  error,  which,  under 
pretence  of  defending  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood,  checks  the 
growth  of  mankind,  arrests  his  industry,  and  makes  the  sterility  of 
the  planet  a  part  of  its  religion. 

As  I  have  proposed  three  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
I  shall  now  submit  a  fourth  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  It  is 
a  resolution  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Kesolved,  That  this  House  will  be  ready  to  relieve  the  owners 
of  tithes  from  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  same,  and  to  give  said 
owners  a  power  of  recovering  the  value  of  the  same,  in  all  cases,  by 
civil  bill,  or  otherwise,  provided  said  owners  of  tithe  shall  conform 
to  certain  ratages  to  be  ascertained  by  act  of  Parliament". 

The  resolution  will  be  best  explained  by  a  bill,  Avhich  I  have 
drawn,  and  which  I  mean  to  propose  hereafter;  the  brief  of  whifh  I 
will  now  state  to  you.  The  bill  enacts,  that  every  owner  of  tithe 
shall  be  relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  same,  by  civL 
bill,  for  any  sum  whatsoever,  provided  said  owner  of  tithe  shall 
conform  to  certain  ratages  in  the  bill  set  forth  ;  these  ratages  will  be 
6uch  as  Parliament  shall  thiuk  proper,  difterent,  perhaps,  according 
i,o  the  different  provinces,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  of  provincial 
jommittees. 

I  have  set  forth,  in  the  bill  for  Munster,  such  a  ratage  as  wns 
lately  stater"  bv  learned  authority,    as  the  average  ratage  of  the 
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richest  diocess  therein  ;  the  principal  articles  of  which  are,  potatoes, 
the  Irish  acre,  6s.,  wheat,  6s.,  barley,  5s.,  meadow,  3s.,  oats,  3s. 

The  bill  enacts,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city,  the  tithe  o! 
meadow  shall  be  increased ;  it  further  enacts,  that  the  owner  o! 
tithe  shall  have  a  power,  on  due  notice,  to  enter  in  order  to  survey; 
it  enacts  that  the  above  ratages  shall  be  estimated  as  worth  so  many 
stone  of  bread  corn,  which  is  every  seven  years  to  be  valued  by  the 
clerk  of  the  market,  who  strikes  the  averages  for  the  kingdom  ;  that 
gepteniiial  valuation  of  the  corn  to  be  the  septennial  ratage  for  tho 
owner  of  tithe. 

The  bill  enacts,  that  all  small  dues  shall  cease,  and  that  instead 
thereof,  in  parishes  where  small  dues  shall  have  been  paid  for  these 
lust  ten  years,  a  valuation  shall  be  made  of  such,  by  a  persoa 
appointed  in  vestry ;  said  valuation  to  be  levied,  not  oft'  the  poor, 
nor  the  particular  individual,  but  generally  after  the  manner  of 
baronial  charges ;  my  idea  and  fixed  intention  being  to  relieve  the 
poor  of  the  south  from  the  tithe  of  potatoes,  and  the  north  from 
email  dues;  an  endeavour  which,  however  opposed,  will  by  perseve- 
rance succeed  ;  it  is  rational,  it  is  just. 

Tlie  bill  contains  a  proviso,  which  saves  and  confirms  all  kinds  of 
moduses  or  exemption ;  so  that  Avhat  has  not  hitherto  paid,  shall 
not  pay  now  ;  thus  potatoes  and  other  articles,  where  they  have  not 
usually  paid,  shall  not  become  titheable. 

The  next  resolution  is  to  compel  residence.  It  is  strange  that 
such  a  resolution  should  ever  become  necessary. 

"  Resolved,  That,  the  better  to  secure  the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
a  moderate  tax  on  non-residence  would  be  expedient". 

In  the  long  contest  of  the  clergy  on  the  subject  of  tithe,  I  do  not 
find  that  residence  has  been  much  insisted  on,  as  useful  to  the 
Protestant  interest,  though  tithe  has  been  thought  indispensable. 
Provided  tithe  shall  be  paid,  it  seems  what  is  done  for  the  tithe,  the 
preaching  and  the  praying,  is  not  material,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
grave  and  reverend  personages.  The  army  do  not  act  by  proxy ; 
ihe  commissioners,  the  judges,  do  not  act  by  deputation.  I  have 
never  heard  of  virtual  redemption,  salvation  by  remote  and  magnet) 
cal  operation.  Residence  is  required  by  canon,  common,  and  statute 
law ;  by  the  canon  law,  a  parson,  who  left  his  living  without  leave, 
was  deprived.  By  the  common  law  it  appears  that  residence  was 
necessary ;  for  when  an  action  was  brought  against  the  rector  of  !>., 
be  pleaded  that  he  Avas  comniorant  in  D.  The  plea  Avas  overruled, 
because  he  had  not  denied  himself  to  be  the  rector  of  B.,  a'.nl  his  pa- 
rish determined  his  locality  necessary  by  several  stututcd     The  act  of 
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Henry  VIII.,  after  forty  days'  non-residence,  imposes  a  fine.  Tlio 
act  of  Edward  VI.  after  eighty  days'  absence,  disables  the  parson 
from  recovering  on  his  own  leases.  The  act  of  Henry  VI.  subjects 
the  parson  who  leaves  the  country  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  annual 
income.  But  though  the  law  were  silent,  decency  on  this  occasion 
is  loud. 

What  a  cast  and  complexion  are  thrown  on  this  question,  and 
those  who  so  strenuously  insist  on  the  law  for  tithes,  and  so  com- 
monly transgress  the  body  of  law  that  requires  them  to  attend  tba 
duties  of  religion !     In  England,  residence  is  better  observed  a^nl 
enforced.     The  practice  of  England  has  shown  a  greater  regard  both 
for  husbandry  and  prayer ;  and  yet  in  England  residence  is  not  more 
necessary,  because  our  lower  people  want  more  instruction,  and  our 
country  can  less  afford  any  addition  to  the  absentee  drain,  to  Avhich 
an  absentee  tithe,  and  absentee  Gospel,  are  sad  aggravations.    Talk 
not  of  a  want  of  glebe-houses,  nor  even  of  churches.     Has  the  pres- 
byter a  glebe-house?     Has  the  priest  a  glebe-house?     Does  tlie 
latter  preach  the  eiTors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  a  straw-built 
hovel?     And  do  our  clergy,  to  preach  the  truth  of  the  Protestaut 
religion,  require  a  mansion?     Had  the  first-fi-uits  been,  by  the 
richer  parts  of  their  own  order,  and  particularly  the  bishops,  faith- 
fully and  justly  valued,  and  applied  to  the  buildiug  of  churches  and 
the  increase  of  poor  livings,  the  advocates  for  non-residence  would 
■want  their  voluptuous  apology.     But  it  has  happened  that  the  first- 
fruits,  by  a  remote  and  antiquated  valuation,  are  rendered  of  no 
account ;  they  do  not,  by  that  valuation,  which  was  made  in  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  produce  more  than  £430 ;  at  this  day  the 
bishoprics  alone  amount  to  near  £70,000  a-year,  the  first-fruit  of 
which,  without  going  farther,  would  be  a  great  fund  for  buildiug  of 
churches  and  glebe-houses,  and  increasing  poor  livings.     You  see 
that,  in  fact,  first-fruits  are  now  a  most  miserable  modus.     And  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  very  men  who  object  to  any  modus, 
however  rational,  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer,  have  themselves 
set  up  a  modus  against  the  chm-ch  ;  a  modus,  the  most  in'ational 
and  illiberal,  against  the  poor  of  their  own  order,  and  the  house  of 
their  own  God!     "We  cannot  reside,  because  we  have  neither 
house  nor  church";  that  is,  the  richer  part  of  your  order  have  taken 
to  themselves  the  funds  of  the  church,  and  now  you  have  no  place  to 
pray  in ! 

But  though  I  would  compel  residence,  I  would  compel  it  by  a 
moderate  process — a  moderate  tax,  to  commence  after  absence  for 
a  certain  time.     I  would  not  leave  the  dispensing  with  residf'Mce  to 
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the  bishop,  because  I  would  not  pnt  into  his  hands  the  talents  ami 
f.ufirages  of  the  parochial  clergy.  I  would  not  enable  him  to  say : 
"  Sir,  you  have  ■wTitten  too  freely  on  constitutional  subjects,  you 
must  reside":  or,  "  Sir,  you  have  voted  for  the  popular  candidata, 
and  must  reside".  I  would  not  make  residence  an  instrument  of 
undue  influence,  nor  would  I  wish  to  make  the  parochial  clergy 
mean  and  subservient  to  their  bishop.  I  would  compel  residence 
by  a  tax,  and  that  should  be  moderate,  with  certain  allowances ; 
my  principle  with  respect  to  the  residence  of  the  minister  being 
this — his  parish  ought  to  be  his  home,  but  not  to  be  his  prison. 

I  have  submitted  the  resolutions — I  mean  to  put  the  House  in 
fiossession  of  them.  All  I  desire  is,  that  they  may  have  a  fair  ex- 
amination. Of  goveniment,  all  I  ask  is  impartiality ;  all  I  deprecate 
is  predetennination.  I  do  not  desire  that  they  should  assent  to 
either  my  facts  or  principles,  but  I  desire  a  fair  trial  for  both.  I 
desire,  moreover,  that  in  holding  their  deliberation,  they  may  not 
take  into  their  cabinet  the  enemy.  If  these  principles  are  false, 
they  will  die  of  themselves,  without  the  interposition  of  government. 
If  right,  they  will  at  last  prevail,  and  then  government  would  be 
obliged  to  retract  a  resistance  precipitately  made.  As  to  the  south- 
ern peasantiy,  all  I  ask  on  their  part  is  peace.  If  the  Whiteboys 
break  out  again,  I  give  up  this  business.  I  will  be  the  first  to 
support  strong  measui-es  of  coercion.  The  gentlemen  of  the  south 
should  inform  them,  that  if  they  had  originally  represented  the 
oppressions  they  suffer  under  tithe,  by  humble  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, they  must  have  been  redressed.  The  parson  and  the  tithe- 
farmer  would  not  have  chosen  to  have  defended,  or  to  continue, 
demands  publicly  stigmatised  for  extortion  and  avarice.  In  a  free 
country,  the  mere  promulgation  of  injury  is  the  certainty  of  redress. 
But  those  desperate  ■RTetches  had  not  the  courage  to  apply  to  the 
legislature,  and  had  the  despair  to  apply  to  outrage ;  the  conse- 
^aence  was,  as  always  must  be,  they  consigned  their  bodies  to  the 
hangman,  and  left  to  their  famihes  a  continuation  of  the  gi-ievances, 
and  involved  in  their  disgrace  a  great  part  of  the  peasantry,  who 
were  equally  oppressed  and  entirely  innocent.  The  truth  is,  the 
tithe-faiTuer  had  no  case  but  the  Whiteboy;  they  both  stood  ou 
the  crimes  of  the  other,  and  mui'der  was  a  gi-eater  offence  than 
extortion. 

With  respect  to  a  right  reverend  bench,  I  mean  a  part  of  that  bench, 
all  I  ask  is  temper.  I  stated  several  allegations — I  am  ready  to 
prove  them.  I  stated  that  in  some  parts  of  the  south  the  demands 
cf  tithe  had  exceeded  the  bounds  of  law ;  I  repeat  that  «illegation. 
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I  Stated  that  the  proctor  had  in  many  places  demanded  and  recei\  ed 
a  certain  per-ccntage  called  proctorage,  against  law  and  charity  ;  I 
repeat  that  allegation.  I  stated  that  in  parts  of  the  south,  certain 
ministers  or  their  proctors  had  been  guilty  of  exactions  which  were 
uflconscionable,  and  I  stated  also  that  they  had  recently  and  greatly 
and  unconscionably  increased  their  ratages  ;  I  repeat  that  allegatiorj 
I  stated  that  the  tithe-farmers  did  very  generally,  in  the  parts  dis- 
tiirbed,  oppress  the  common  people,  and  had  exceeded  their  legal 
powers,  or  had  most  grossly  abused  them  ;  these  allegations  I  repeat 
now,  and  am  ready  to  go  into  proofs  wheoever  gentlemen  choose  to 
give  me  such  an  opportunity. 

I  am  not  responsible  for  the  precise  quantity  of  eveiy  return  stated 
to  me.  Some  of  the  statements  are  official,  and  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  are  enormous ;  others  come  from  the  oppressed,  and  may  be 
sanguine.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  precise  quantities  in  such  a 
case  ;  but  I  am  responsible  for  this  allegation,  that  there  exists  great 
oppression ;  I  repeat  it  again,  there  exists  great  oppression. 

As  to  the  resolutions  which  I  now  submit,  and  which,  next  ses- 
sion, I  shall  move,   the   right  reverend  quarter  will  consider,  that 
some  of  those  propositions  are  in  their  principles  already  the  law  of 
England.    With  what  justice  can  they  attempt  to  deprive  Ireland  of 
tlie  right  of  such  laws  ?     Ireland,  a  country  requiring  so  much  more 
encouragement,  and  paying  abundantly  more  to  the  Church.    A  cele- 
brated bishop  in  England  has  calculated  that  the  income  of  the  church 
in  England,  including  all  bishoprics,  and  even  the  estates  of  the  uni- 
vei-sitics,  Avould,  if  distributed,  amount  to  £150  for  each  clergymaiw 
A  learned  bishop  in  Ireland  has  calculated  that,  excluding  bishoprics 
aud  universities,  the  income  of  the  church  in  Ireland  would  amouni 
to  £148  for  each  clergyman.    Thus,  by  this  calculation,  excluding 
their  '^'•reat  riches — I  mean  the  bishoprics — the  ministers  of  the  Pro- 
testant ehurch  of  Ireland  have  within  £2  as  much  as  in  England  : 
and,  including  bishoprics,  must  have,  beyond  all  comparison,  mora 
than  in  England,  where  the  extent  of  the  cures  is  incomparably  less, 
even  supposing  our  clergy  were  all  to  reside,  and  while  thiskingdOi< 
has  two  other  orders  of  priesthood  to  support.     Such  of  our  bishopi 
who  came  from  another  country,  and  have  intercepted  the  views  oj 
some  of  the  younger  branches  of  our  best  families  here,  will  naturall/ 
wish  to  make  some  compensation.    The  laws  of  the  country  to  whick 
they  owe  their  birth,  they,  I  suppose,  will  not  object  to  coramunicatt 
to  tills  country,  to  which  they  owe  their  situation. 

Some  of  the  resolutions  are  not  only  founded  on  principles  of  hus- 
bandry, but  maxims  of  Christianity.     These,  I  hope,  will  not  iLoet 
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\vith  inveterate  opposition  from  any  of  the  right  reverend  bench ; 
those  of  them  the  most  adverse  and  inveterate  will  soften,  when  thej 
consider  the  Christianity  of  clothing  the  naked  and  feeding  the 
hungry,  or  rather,  indeed,  of  suffering  the  naked  and  the  hungry  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves  by  encouraging  their  manufacture,  giving  certain 
privileges  to  their  infant  labours,  and  by  leaving  in  their  principal 
t>od  the  poor  unoppressed  by  avarice  and  exaction  under  any  pre- 
♦euce  whatsoever.  However,  if  this  shall  not  be  the  case — if  thesfi^ 
sound  doctrines  and  these  charitable  principles  are  received  by  soma 
oi  a  certain  quarter  with  hardness  of  heart,  and  their  author  with 
clerical  scurrility,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  shall  persist,  notwitlistanding, 
,n  making  my  solemn  appeal  against  such  men  to  their  own  Gospel; 
■i-liich,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  their  power,  so  must  it  be  the  limits 
cf  our  veneration. 
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February/  1,  1790. 

Mr.  Grattan  said  :  We  combat  a  project  to  govern  this  country 
by  corruption  :  it  is  not  like  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament 
— a  thunderbolt ;  nor  like  the  twenty  propositions — a  mine  of  arti- 
fice ;  but,  without  the  force  of  the  one  or  the  fraud  of  the  other,  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  both. 

I  have  read  books  on  the  subject  of  government — I  have  xead 
books  on  the  subject  of  British  government ;  I  have  heard  of  the 
difierent  principles  or  foundations  of  authority — the  patriarchal  right, 
the  martial  right,  the  conventional  rights  of  kings,  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  people.  I  have  heard  of  different  principles  applicable  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  government — virtue  to  a  republic,  honour  to  a  mo- 
Barchy  ;  but  the  principles  of  our  ministry,  or  i-ather,  indeed,  their 
policy,  which  is  a  dissolution  of  all  principles,  can  only  be  read  in 
the  ruin  of  the  nation  !  You  have  too  lately  recovered  your  liberties 
not  to  know  Avherein  exists  their  virtue:  it  is  not  merely  in  the 
laws  ;  these  the  lawyers  may  pervert  to  the  jargon  of  slavery  ;  these 
the  lawyers  may  explain  away ;  they  did  so  in  England  ;  they  did 
so  in  the  case  of  arbitrary  arrests  of  members  of  Parliament ;  in  the 
case  of  sliip-money  ;  they  did  so  in  Ireland  ;  they  did  so  in  the  case 
cf  embargoes,   without  authority  from  Parliament ;  iu  the  ca^  of 
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the  British  supremacy,  and  in  the  case  of  the  regcncj- ;  for  great 
Jawyers,  on  constitutional  questions,  have  given  not  legal  but  politi- 
cal opinions  in  favour  of  their  great  and  mighty  client,  the  Crown. 
But  if  you  attend  to  them,  you  may  sit  in  that  chair,  the  mace  before 
you,  the  clerks  at  your  feet,  the  members  all  around,  and  the  serjeant 
rf  arms  at  your  back,  and  yet  not  be  a  parliament;  for  you  will 
Vant  the  spirit  and  energy  of  a  parliament.  No  ;  it  is  the  vital 
j?pint  that  inspires,  the  independency  that  actuates.  This  principle 
of  independency  which  is  implied  in  your  constitution,  is  re- 
gistered in  your  laws  passed  in  England  in  the  time  of  "William  ; 
they  were  conceived  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  electors  against  J'ae 
influence  of  the  revenue,  and  the  purity  of  the  elected  against  fhe 
inundation  of  the  treasury ;  they  were  conceived  to  preserve  the 
popular  balance  of  the  constitution,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  fence  or 
ban-ier  against  those  rank  majorities,  which  not  seldom  swarm 
from  the  hive  of  the  treasury,  and  blacken  the  seats  of  the 
eenate ;  and  yet  these  Avere  feeble  laws.  Lord  Bolingbroke  com- 
plains of  them  ;  he  expostulates  with  the  framers  of  the  revolution ; 
they  had,  says  he,  guarded  liberty  against  open  force  ;  they  had  se- 
cured her  against  the  assaults  of  prerogative,  but  not  against  a  secret 
enemy — against  clandestine  influence;  here  she  was  left  naked  ;  this 
was  her  vulnerable  part.  Parliamentary  integrity  is  your  palladium, 
With  it  "you  need  not  fear  the  force  of  an  enemy  ;  no  Agamemnon, 
no  Ulysses  can  invade  you ;  without  it,  Thersites  himself  Avill  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose".  Had  he  seen  our  policy,  what  had  he 
said?  a  minister  like  the  last  forming  his  faction,  and  prolonging  his 
government  by  the  mere  arts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  or  rather, 
indeed,  by  bribery  and  corruption,  without  any  art  whatsoever;  then 
had  his  lordship  exclaimed :  "  Thersites  himself  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose". 

Mr.  Locke,  who  established  and  rooted  the  revolution  in  the  minda 
of  the  English,  maintains  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  to  corrupt  the  legislature,  is  a  breach  of  trust,  which, 
if  carried  into  system,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
government.  "  The  executive",  says  he,  "  acts  contrary  to  its 
trust,  when  it  uses  the  force,  the  treasure,  or  the  offices  of  the  so- 
ciety to  corrupt  the  representatives  and  to  gain  them  over  to  its 
purpose.  To  prepare  such  an  assembly,  and  to  endeavour  to  set 
them  up  as  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  law- 
makers of  the  society,  is  surely  as  great  a  breach  of  trust,  and  as 
perfect  a  declaration  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  government  as  can 
|-ossibly  be".    To  whicli,  if  we  add  rewards  and  punishments  visibly 
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employed  to  the  same  end,  what  had  Mr.  Locke  thought  of  yoiir 
policy  ?  A  set  of  men  possessing  themselves  of  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  using  it  with  a  fixed  and  malignant  in 
tentiou  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  in  order  to  undermine 
the  freedom  of  the  community,  and  to  make  the  nation  individually 
base,  in  order  to  make  her  collectively  contemptible.  How  soon  must 
such  proceedings  accomplish  the  prediction  of  Montesquieu,  who 
says,  that  when  the  legislative  is  as  corrupt  as  the  executive  (as 
corrupt,  for  more  is  scarcely  possible),  then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
constitution. 

Blackstone  having  summed  up  the  array  of  court  influence,  stojis 
to  tremble  at  it.  "  Surely  this  never  could  have  been  the  design  of 
our  patriot  ancestors,  who  abolished  the  formidable  parts  of  the  pre- 
rogative, and  by  an  unaccountable  Avant  of  foresight,  established  this 
system  in  their  place".  He  concludes  Avith  a  pious  wish,  that  this 
influence  may  be  diminished,  and  with  a  parental  admonition  to  the 
youths  of  England  to  guard  their  country  against  that  monster 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  government,  shakes  this  realm — - 
the  servile  and  coiTupt  influence  of  the  minister.  The  late  Lord 
Chatham,  bending  over  the  corrupt  decline  of  England,  confesses 
^his  influence.  Give  her  a  more  popular  representation  ;  pom  in  a 
lew  portion  of  health  to  enable  her  to  sustain  her  infirmities  :  pour 
ju  a  new  portion  of  poison,  says  the  Irish  minister,  that  she  may 
sink  under  the  accunmlation  of  her  infirmities.  This  danger  of  ex- 
travagant influence  the  Commons  of  England  have  confessed.  Ex- 
asperated by  defeat,  exhausted  by  war,  the  effect  of  t^velve  years' 
fmplicit  compliance  under  that  very  influence,  they  at  last  proclaim, 
"  It  is  true,  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  too  much ;  it  ought  to  be 
diminished".  Here  I  shall  be  stojiped  and  told  that  the  fact  has 
falsified  the  prophecy,  and  that  the  constitution  of  England  has 
stood  ;  but  let  us  not  therefore  infer,  that  it  is  not  much  impaired, 
nor  confound  the  slow  decline  of  a  state  Avith  the  rapid  mortality  of 
a  man,  nor  forget  Avhat  moral  symptoms  she  has  given,  both  Avhen 
the  people,  as  in  1769,  appealed  to  the  CroAvn  against  their  Parlia- 
ment, and  Avhen  the  CroAvn,  as  in  1783,  appealed  against  Pailia- 
vent  to  the  people.  Let  them  further  recollect  that  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  shocked  back  to  her 
original  principle,  by  a  number  of  acts,  some  of  Avhich  I  have  i-e- 
ferred  to  ;  acts  Avliich  disable  the  croAvu  from  splitting  commissions 
to  multiply  placemen ;  acts  Avhich  disqualify  all  persons  iiolding 
offices  created  since  a  certain  period  from  sitting  in  Parliament;  acts 
Vr'liich  disable  all  commissioners  of  customs,  of  cxci-sc,  stamps,  col- 
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lectors — in  short,  the  whole  tribe  of  the  revenue,  from  sitting  in  Par- 
liament ;  acts  wliich  disqualify  all  pensioners  during  pleasure  from 
sitting  in  Parliament,  all  pensioners  during  years  from  sitting  in 
Parliament ;  acts  which  disable  the  Crown  from  exceeding  a  certaia 
sum  in  grants  of  pensions  ;  acts  which  disqualify  from  voting  at 
elections  the  whole  tribe  of  the  revenue.  Let  them  further  recoUecf 
that  there  are  in  England  certain  counteracting  causes  ;  aTid  first,  i 
the  majesty  of  the  people,  a  great,  authoritative,  and  i'jiponnus 
public — their  voice  interferes,  their  instructions  overawe,  not  the  de- 
liberations of  the  body,  but  frequently  the  deliberations  of  that  in- 
dividual of  the  body  that  hesitates  between  his  vote  and  his  venality. 
Let  them  recollect  that  there  is  in  England  such  a  thing  as  responsi- 
bility :  the  public  malefactor  there  cannot  always  retire  fi'om  public 
mischief  to  triumphant  impunity.  Let  them  recollect  further,  that 
in  England  there  is  a  check  in  great  connexions,  formed  on  a  public 
creed  ;  party  founded  on  principle,  supported  by  ambition,  cemented 
by  honour,  and  exalting  the  component  parts  above  the  dominion  of 
salary  and  the  impulse  of  famine — political  famine — of  too  many  in 
this  country  the  epidemic  disease.  This  hns  served  as  a  secondary 
cause  of  public  safety,  and  whether  you  call  it  a  higher  order  of  in- 
firmity, or  a  lower  order  of  virtue,  has  helped  to  preserve  the  life  or 
prolong  the  euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution.  How  far  all 
these  causes  actually  at  this  time  flourish  in  England  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  decide,  but  I  fear  they  do  not  exist,  or  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost  in  Ireland.  First  contemplate  your  stale,  and  then  con- 
sider your  danger.  Above  two-thirds  of  the  returns  to  this  House 
are  private  propei'ty  ;  of  those  returns,  many  actually  this  moment 
sold  to  the  minister  ;  the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners  sitting 
in  this  House  equal  near  one-half  of  the  whole  efficient  body  ;  the 
increase  of  that  number  within  the  last  twenty  years  greater  than 
all  the  counties  in  Ireland.  The  bills  that  do  exist  in  England,  and 
should  have  shocked  you  back  to  your  original  principles,  and  are 
necessary  to  purge  the  public  weal,  and  to  defend  you  not  only 
against  the  minister,  but  yourselves— a  pension  bill,  a  place  biii, 
and  others — are  systematically  resisted.  The  corruptions  these  laws 
would  guard  against,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  resorted  to 
by  the  present  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  not  only  resorted  to,  but 
made  the  sole  instrument  of  their  government.  The  laws  which  de- 
part from  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution — excise,  riot  act, 
police  bill — readily  adopted  and  obstinately  maintained  ;  the  coui> 
teracting  clauses — the  rcsponsibil'ty  of  the  minister — a  shadow  ; 
the  majesty  of  tlic  people,  like  the  constitution,  frittered  out  ol  your 
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tourt.  Some  of  the  populace  have  gone  too  far  ;  the  conrt  availed 
itself  of  popular  excesses,  to  cry  down  constitutional  principles;  they 
began  with  a  contempt  of  popularity,  they  proceeded  to  a  contempt 
of  fame,  and  they  now  vibrate  on  the  last  string,  a  contempt  of 
virtue ;  and  yet  these  were  checks  not  only  in  a  constitutional  pub- 
lic, but  in  certain  connexions  ;  these  generally  supported  the  minister, 
jind  occasionally  checked  his  enormities.  Against  this  refuge, 
tgainst  the  power  of  the  Irish  community  in  general,  and  th's  force 
in  particular,  is  the  present  policy  directed — it  is  a  policy  wLich 
would  govern  this  country  by  salary  distinct  fi'om  power,  or  by 
power  distinct  from  responsibility — no  sturdy  tribunes  of  a  consti- 
tutional public,  no  check  in  an  independent  nobility. 

Tiie  runner,  the  scribe,  the  stipendiary,  the  political  adventurer, 
or  where  the  confidential  list  ascends,  men  amiable  in  their  manners, 
and  in  their  private  life  not  only  amiable,  but  even  respectable,  but 
men  who  have  no  public  mind — men  somewhat  too  ready  to  support 
any  government — men  whose  characteristic  it  is  to  stand  by  any 
government,  even  though  that  government  should  stand  against  Ire- 
land— men  M'ho  have  been,  not  only  the  supporters  of  the  minister's 
power,  but  the  instruments  of  his  passion,  his  violence,  his  venality, 
nnd  his  revenge. 

The  advocates  for  nndue  influence,  who  have  appeared  in  Eng 
land,  have  admitted  it  to  be  a  defect,  but  a  defect  that  would  mix 
(vdth  the  constitution.  The  ministers  of  Ireland  have  made  that  de 
feet  the  only  engine  of  their  government ;  our  ministers  have  picke-1 
sp  from  the  British  constitution  nothing  but  the  most  coiTupt  pari 
/  her  practice,  and  that  they  have  c^n'ied  into  the  most  darinj,' 
jxcesses.  No  constitutional  bills  to  heai;  no  popular  bills  to  pacify 
I'he  cui-rency,  the  pure  poison  unmixe'i,  unquenched,  unqualified  ; 
or  if  qualified,  tempered  only  with  revenge.  On  this  principle  did 
t'le  ministers  take  into  their  venal  and  vindictive  hand  the  table  of 
proscriptions ;  on  this  principle  did  they  remove,  not  because  the 
]ilace  was  unnecessary — they  have  made  unnecessary  offices ;  on  this 
principle  did  they  deprive,  not  because  the  pension  list  was  overbur- 
dened— they  have  augmented  that  list ;  but  because  the  pla:-emen 
so  removed,  and  the  pensioners  so  deprived,  had  voted  against  the 
will  of  the  minister  in  question,  wherein  that  minister  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  unconstitutional,  and  convicted  to  be  corrupt.  On 
the  same  nrinciole  did  the  ministry  try  the  paltry  arts  of  division, 
holding  out  the  aristocracy  to  the  people  as  the  old  accomplices  of  tha 
^liuister,  and  to  tho  country  gentleman,  as  the  monopolizers  of 
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eroolnment ;  as  if  bj  the  spoil  of  Mie  aristocracy  the  minister  could 
bribe  away  the  independency  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  rob  die 
]ieople  of  that  small,  but  respectable  support,  and  sink  that  body  into 
tiie  herd  of  the  Castle.  On  the  same  principle  did  the  minister 
attack  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  by  the  sale  of  honours,  and  the 
dignity  of  this  House  by  the  application  of  the  money  to  purchase 
for  the  servants  of  the  Castle  seats  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
On  the  same  principle  did  they  attack  the  purity  of  this  House  by 
the  multiplication  of  office,  and  division  of  establishment. 

I  will  not  say  the  ministers  went  into  the  open  streets  ^vith  cock- 
ades in  their  hats,  and  drums  in  their  hands  ;  but  I  do  say,  they 
were  as  public,  and  had  as  openly  broken  terais  with  decorum,  as  if 
they  had  so  paraded  in  College  Green,  M-ith  their  business  lettered 
on  their  forehead. 

Such  has  been  their  practice  ;  and  such  practice  has  been  defended. 
l^Ierciful  Heaven !  defended  !  We  have  been  taught  to  believe  the 
Irish  viceroy  is  not  to  be  affected  in  his  situation  by  the  sense  of  the 
]>eople  of  this  country.  The  English  minister  stands  in  a  diffe- 
rent situation  with  respect  to  his  own.  We  have  been  told,  that  he 
has  been  an  excellent  governor — a  friend  to  this  country  ;  that  he 
would  defend  it  from  a  destructive  cabal,  who  are  leagued  together 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes ;  and  to  do  this,  it  is  contended,  that 
lie  should  resort  to  the  treasury  to  buy  the  people  wdth  their  own 
money.  We  have  been  taught  to  believe,  that  in  order  to  keep  his 
station,  the  Irish  viceroy  may  resort  to  any  measures,  and  that  hav- 
ing lost  the  support  of  Parliament  by  offences,  he  may  strive  to 
regain  it  by  corruption ;  and  this  doctrine  has  been  extended  to  the 
case  of  a  viceroy  leaving  the  government,  and  employing  those  r  r- 
ments  to  givatify  his  corrupt  affection,  or  to  extend  his  corrupt  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  deputy  so  employed,  with  his  accomplices,  have  been 
called  the  government ;  and  those  who  would  shield  the  country  from 
such  a  dark  and  desperate  cabal,  have  been  called  a  faction  ;  and 
on  this  principle  it  Avas,  that  the  ministry  resisted  a  pension  bill  and 
a  place  bill,  contending  for  in  precept,  and  committing  in  practice, 
all  the  corruption  those  bills  would  guard  against.  They  have  laid 
on  us  an  establishment  of  very  extensive  corruption ;  they  contend 
for  in  argument  the  indefinite  power  of  corrupting,  that,  if  constitu- 
tional and  popular  questions,  such  as  the  regency  address,  the  pen- 
sion and  place  bills,  the  repeal  of  the  police  bill,  should  occur,  and 
find  support  in  the  united  strength  of  the  nobles  and  people,  in  such 
a  case  the  servants  of  the  Castle  should  have  a  power,  under  coloiy 
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of  new  offices,  to  resort  to  the  treasury,  to  rob  the  people,  in  order 
to  buy  the  gentry  to  sell  the  community,  and  so  defeat  popular  and 
ccnstitutional  bills  by  bribery  and  corruption. 

Such  a  policy  and  principle  I  will  not  call  criminal ;  I  will  not 
call  it  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  all  the  great  authors  that  ever 
wrote  on  government ;  but  it  is  that  very  policy,  and  that  very  prin- 
ciple, which  all  of  them  have  pronounced  to  be  the  destruction  of 
liberty,  and  one  in  particular,  such  a  crime  s^  to  amount  to  a  breaci 
of  trust,  tending  towards  a  dissolution  of  the  state.  Never  were  the 
excesses  of  the  mobs  of  1783  and  1784  mo/e  condemned  by  the  Castle, 
than  this  Castle  principle  and  practice  are  condemned  by  every  re- 
spectable authority  that  ever  wrote  on  government ;  nor  were  those 
excesses  of  the  mob  against  law,  in  point  of  danger,  to  be  compared 
to  those  excesses  of  the  court;  in  reference  to  these  they  were  tri- 
fling offences.  You  then  told  the  populace  they  jostled  parliament, 
and  attacked  the  laws.  They  will  now  reply  to  you  in  your  own 
language  :  j'ou  have  jostled  parliament,  for  you  have  questioned  its 
privileges,  and  defied  its  resolutions.  You  have  attacked  the  law, 
for  you  have  attacked  the  law-maker,  and  therefore  have  attempted 
to  poison  the  source  of  the  law ;  and  Avhatcver  advantage  that  as- 
sassin who  takes  off  by  poison  has  over  that  other  assassin  who 
takes  off  by  the  dagger,  such,  and  such  only,  in  their  present 
policy,  have  the  ministers  of  the  crown  over  the  dregs  of  the  people. 
Thus  some  of  the  people  may  retaliate  upon  our  court.  I  will  only 
say  this,  that  if  their  principles  had  existed  at  a  former  period,  the 
great  events  from  which  these  islands  derive  their  liberty  could  not 
have  taken  place  ;  and  if  their  ])rinciples  prevail  and  propagate,  tlie 
blessings  which  this  island  derives  from  those  events  must  be  the 
victim. 

Sir,  gentlemen  have  called  on  us  to  specify  the  charges  against 
the  administration.  We  will  specify,  and  begin  with  the  appointment 
t)f  two  additional  commissioners.  Sir,  this  measure  posts  itself  on 
ground  uncommonly  hollow  and  defective;  against  it  there  are  three 
resolutions  of  this  House,  and  those  resolutions  have  three  aspects : 
iSt,  That  seven  commissioners  were  sufficient.  2dly,  That  the 
""  luuse  will  not  assent  to  render  practicable  the  multiplication  of  the 
tmmber,  or  the  division  of  the  boards.  3rdly,  That  they  who  ad- 
vised the  increase  of  the  number  and  the  division,  advised  a  measure 
against  the  sense  of  the  House.  After  this,  it  was  necessary  thnt 
Borne  great  and  solid  inconvenience  should  be  felt ;  that  the  people 
should  generally  acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  the  old  number  of 
commissioners ;  that  the  commissioners  themselves  should  report  tk8 
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difficulty  to  government ;  and  that  government  should  lay  the  whole 
l)et'urc  this  House,  before  such  a  measure  as  this  should  be  resorted 
to.  On  the  contrary,  no  such  complaint,  no  such  report,  and  no 
euch  reference  have  existed ;  and  this  no  complaint,  and  this  no  re- 
port, and  this  no  reference,  is  a  proof  that  government  knew  that  the 
cause  assigned  was  a  vile  pretence,  too  flimsy  to  be  stated,  and  too 
ludicrous  to  be  discussed. 

A  further  argument,  that  additional  trouble  was  the  pretence,  not 
the  motive,  will  be  found  in  the  direction  of  the  choice  of  the  minis- 
ter to  members  of  parliament,  so  that  the  two  tables  of  commis- 
sioners, who  have  hardly  time,  it  seems,  to  do  the  business  of  the 
revenue,  can,  however,  sit  every  day  in  this  House  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  minister  ;  and  it  is  a  further  proof  of  the  insincerity  of 
this  pretence,  that,  if  the  minister  was  to  employ  none  but  members 
of  parUament,  there  were  two  other  persons,  extinct  commissioners, 
who  now  receive  each  a  pension  of  £600  compensation,  capable 
surely  of  discharging  the  business  of  the  revenue,  if  the  business  of 
the  revenue,  and  not  the  influence  of  the  minister,  had  been  the  ob- 
ject. It  is  a  further  refutation  of  this  pretence,  that  the  public 
complaint  was  not  the  delay  of  the  commissioners,  but  the  great 
balances  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors,  which  this  appointment  does 
not  go  to  prevent ;  and  also  the  great  expense  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  which  this  new  appointment  goes  to  increase. 

Sir,  the  argument  urged  in  support  of  this  measure  is  decisive 
against  it.  It  is  urged,  your  taxes  have  increased;  but  this  argu- 
ment would  seem  a  sarcasm,  as  if  the  bounty  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  made  a  means  of  influence  and  an  instriiraent  of  destruction  ;  but 
the  case  is  stronger.  Part  of  these  taxes  have  their  specific  ofiicers, 
as  post-oflSce  and  stamps  ;  part  of  these  taxes  are  additional  on  the 
same  old  subject  matter  of  tax,  and  can  be  collected  at  the  same 
time  and  with  equal  ease.  The  case  is  still  stronger  :  a  principal 
part  of  these  taxes  were  granted  on  an  express  public  stipulation, 
that  the  boards  of  customs  and  excise  should  be  united,  and  the 
iiumber  of  commissioners  reduced  to  seven.  It  was  in  1773,  when 
the  minister  wanted  new  taxes  and  also  a  tontine :  (here  were  greaf 
gi'ievances  on  the  part  of  the  country,  and  great  wants  on  the  pari 
of  government.  The  minister  proposed  to  redress  that  grievance 
which  was  the  most'  prodigal  and  profligate — the  division  of  the 
boards  of  customs  and  excise:  this  was  the  public  stipulation.  "The 
biennial  excess  is  above  £170,000  :  give  us  taxes  to  equalize,  give 
us  £265,000  tontine,  including  the  arrear  of  a  fifth  half-year,  and 
we,   on  our  part,  entitle  ourselves  to  such  confidence  by  uniting  thy 
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boards  and  reducing  the  number  of  commissioners ;  and  fiirtlier,  to 
make  the  new  taxes  as  cheap  as  possible  in  the  collection,  to  ])n?- 
vent  their  being  the  cause  of  new  salaries,  we  agree  that  the  stamp 
tax  which  we  propose  shall  be  collected  by  the  commissioners  of  the 
board  of  accounts,  without  any  new  salary.  The  reduced  commis- 
sioners must  get  a  compensation,  but  that  will  only  be  a  temporary 
charge". 

Such  was  the  public  statement,  and  such  the  compact.  The  minis- 
ter now  retains  the  tax,  and  withdraws  the  consideration.  He  re- 
vives the  obnoxious  measure  in  part,  and  he  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  revival  in  toto.  The  boards  will  be  hereafter  completely  divided 
because  there  are  so  many  commissioners,  and  then  the  minister  will 
order  three  more  commissioners  because  the  boards  are  divided. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  has  taken  place  since  the  re- 
solutions to  which  I  refer,  which  is  decisive  against  the  measure. 
By  your  money  bill,  all  customs  inwards  are  liable  to  five  per  cent., 
which  is  collected  by  the  laws  of  excise;  it  follows,  that  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  custom  department  who  collect  these  duties  must  have 
commissions  empowering  thera  to  search  for  exciseable  goods ;  it 
follows,  that  they  must  have  commissions  both  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  and  excise ;  it  follows,  that  the  power  of  the 
commissioners  of  excise  and  customs  is  now  rendered  indivisibls 
by  your  own  laws,  otherwise  there  must  be  two  distinct  boards  with 
equal  jurisdiction,  presiding  over  one  and  the  same  set  of  ofiicers ; 
but  when  the  excise  laws  are  to  be  extended,  then  it  seems  the 
business  is  rendered  inseparable  ;  when  undue  influence  is  to  be  ex- 
tended, then  the  business  is  made  separate. 

These  arguments  are  strong  against  this  measure,  but  the  strongest 
argument  of  all  is,  the  Lord-lieutenant's  letter  recommending  it. 
Tn  stating  this  letter,  if  I  seem  to  depart  from  the  gravity  of  the 
jubject,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to  my  levity,  but  to  the  letter's 
absurdity.  It  states  delay  and  trouble,  and  it  offers  a  remedy ;  it 
states  that  the  patent  has  appointed  nine  commissioners,  four  com- 
missioners of  customs  only,  two  commissioners  of  excise  only,  and 
three  commissioners  of  both  ;  it  orders  that  these  nine  commissioners 
shall  remain  in  one  room,  but  divide  themselves,  and  sit  at  different 
tai)les,  with  their  respective  secretaries,  and  do  the  business  of 
excise  and  customs  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  iu  one  and  the 
same  apartment. 

The  commissioners  of  customs  only  are  to  sit  at  their  table  for 
Uie  conduct  of  the  port  business  ;  the  commissioners  of  excise  oidy 
are  to  sit  at  their  table  for  the  conduct  of  the  inland  business,  pro- 
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ces^Jng  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  room,  aiul  fJic  comniis- 
giouers  of  excise  and  customs  may  apply  themselves  to  cither  as 
tliey  shall  think  proper.     That  is,  they  are  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  must  interrupt  one  another,  and  are  under  a  physical 
impossibility  of  doing  business.     Two  courts  are  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  themselves,  and  some  oi 
the  judges  are  left  free  to  attend  to  eitlicr  cr  both.     Suppose  the 
Coiu't  of  Exchequer  was  to  divide  itself  iuto  two  coui'ts,  sitting  iu 
the  same  chamber,  and  proceeding,  one  on  the  business  of  equity, 
the  other  of  law,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  with  a  floating 
privilege  to  one  or  more  barons  to  attend  to  either.     This  letter  of 
the  Marquess  having  thus  disposed  of  the  port  and  inland  business, 
by  putting  it  in  a  state  of  interruption  and  confusion,  proceeds  to 
regulate  trials,  and  orders  that  trials  may  go  on  in  another  chamber, 
under  the  cognizance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  commissioners  of 
excise,   while  at  the  same  moment  the  other  commissioners  shall 
go  on,  at  their  separate  tables,  with  the  business  of  the  port  and 
inland.     So  that  in  the  words  of  the  letter,  in  future,  instead  of  only 
one  business  being  earned  on  at  a  time  by  this  new  arrangement, 
the  port  and  inland  business,  and  trial,  may  go  on  all  at  once,  with- 
out  interfering  or   interrupting   one    another.     Can   -we   possibly 
imagine  that  the  public,  of  whose  satisfaction  this  letter  speaks,  can 
be  satisfied  iu  a  species  of  institution,   whitJi  suuerin^e^'ds  near 
£1,500,000,  under  a  physical  impossibility  of  doing  pubHc  justice:' 
Can  you  persuade  the  public,  of  whose  satisfaction  this  letier  speaks^ 
to  be  satisfied  in  a  regulation  which  draws  off  part  of  the  commig- 
sioners  of  excise  from  the  trial  of  their  property,  under  laws  thac 
I'equire  and  puzzle  the  whole  force  of  all  the  understanding  of  all 
those  who  compose  that  most  absolute  bo'-.rd?     Can  you  imagine,  I 
say,  that  the  public  will  receive  satisfaction  from  a  regulation,  the 
virtues  of  which  rest  on  that  paradoxical  perfection,  that  superna. 
tural  domination,  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  commissioners,  o* 
shutting  their  ears  to  one  siibject  which  is  discussed  before  them, 
and  confining  the  whole  force  of  their  understanding  to  another  ? 
But  there  is  not  only  a  physical  ignorance  in  the  letter  of  insti-uctions, 
there  is  also  an  official  confusion.     The  officers  of  the  ports,  perhaps 
cot  less  than  1500,  have  commissions,  both  from  the  commissionei-s 
jf  excise  and  customs,  and  are,    it   follows,  controllable   by  both. 
Here,  then,  are  two  tables  of  equal  and  coordinate  jmisdiction  pre- 
siding over  one  and  the  same  set  of  officers.     Suppose  the  commis* 
sioners  of  customs  think  proper  to   dismiss  an  officer — they  now/ 
have  a  right;  suppose  the  connnissicners  of  excise  think  projtjcr  tu 
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continue  the  same  ofllcer — they  now  have  a  right;  suppose  the 
table  of  excise,  to  stop  siuugglhig,  order  a  cruiser  toCo/k;  suppose 
the  table  of  customs  order  him  at  the  same  time  instantly  to  DeiTv 
But  there  is  another  mischief  in  this  letter  of  instruction.  The  com- 
missioners of  excise  are  responsible  for  the  whole  excise,  and  tuej* 
are,  in  cases  of  improper  and  illegal  seizure,  liable  to  damages ;  all 
import  excise  is  collected  by  port  officers,  and  all  their  correspon- 
dence is  in  the  department  of  the  secretary  of  the  other  table — the 
board  of  customs.  Thus,  by  the  new  regulation,  the  commissioners 
of  the  table  of  excise  ai-e  responsible  for  a  revenue  collected  by 
officers  whose  correspondence  is  deposited  with  another  board,  and 
only  comes  before  the  board  of  excise  by  accident,  or  good  nature, 
or  personal  civility.  Would  there  not  be  a  confusion  of  responsi- 
bility, if  the  board  of  customs,  to  whom  all  such  papers  come,  were 
to  order  a  vessel  to  be  seized,  when  the  board  of  excise,  in  that 
case,  would  be  responsible  for  perhaps  £10,000,  incurred  by  dama- 
ges. As  the  regulation  now  stands,  the  commissioners  of  excise 
are  to  collect  a  great  revenue  by  officers  whose  conduct  they  have 
little  opportunity  to  know,  and  on  whose  conduct  they  cannot  exclu- 
sively deciou. 

I  have  dwelt  enough  on  this  particular  measure.  I  have  shown 
it  to  be  a  defiance  of  the  ftdvice  of  this  House,  without  the  pretence 
even  of  expediency,  and  that  nothing  since  that  advice  was  given 
has  taken  place  in  the  laws  to  justify  the  minister  in  disregarding 
it;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  now  necessary,  in  oj'der  to  conform  to 
the  law,  to  disregard  the  instruiLion  of  the  minister.  I  say,  I  have 
shown  this  measure  to  be  a  disregard  to  the  sense  of  this  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  in(k;once;  this  leads  me  from  the  par- 
ticular subject  to  the  general  policy — the  nature  of  this  policy  I 
have  descrilicd — the  ultimate  cumsequences  I  shall  not  now  detail, 
but  I  will  mention  one  which  tseems  to  include  all.  I  know  you 
say — Union;  no;  it  is  not  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
but  its  disgraceful  continuation.  Parliament,  under  the  success  of 
'uch  a  project,  will  live,  but  live  to  no  one  useful  purpose.  The 
minister  will  defeat  her  attempts  by  corruption,  and  deter  the 
repetition  of  her  attempts  by  threatening  the  repetition  of  the 
expenses  of  corrupticjn.  Having  been  long  the  bawd,  corruption 
will  become  the  suge  and  honest  admonitress  of  the  nation.  She 
will  advise  ner  uo  more  to  pi'ov.oke  the  minister  to  rob  the 
?uhject — she  will  advise  her  to  serve  in  order  to  save;  to  be  a  slave 
on  tlie  priucijilos  of  good  iiouseAvifery.  Tiien  will  parliament,  instead 
ft'  cootroLIIuy  the  amn,  adniitiidter  to  it;-  iiceuliousucss,  provido 
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villas  and  furniture  for  the  servants  of  tlic  Castle,  nffovtl  a  plnco 
army  to  obnoxious  members,  accommodate  with  cruel  and  contradic- 
tory clauses  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  oi-  feed  on  public 
rapine  the  viceroy's  clanship  !  Parliament,  that  giant  that  pureed 
these  islands  of  tbe  race  of  tyrants,  whose  breed  it  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  England  to  preserve,  and  of  Ireland  to  adopt — parliament, 
whose  head  has  for  ages  commerced  with  the  wisdom  of  the  gods, 
and  whose  foot  has  spoken  thunder  and  deposition  to  the  oppressor, 
will,  like  the  sacred  giant,  stand  a  public  spectacle  sliorn  of  his 
strength,  or  rather,  like  that  giant,  he  will  retain  his  strength  for 
the  amusement  of  his  enemies,  and  do  feats  of  ignominious  power 
to  gratify  an  idle  and  hostile  court.  And  these  walls,  where  once 
the  public  weal  contended,  and  the  patriot  strove,  will  resemble  tlio 
ruin  of  some  Italian  temple,  and  abound,  not  with  senators,  but 
with  animals  of  prey  in  the  guise  of  senators,  chattering  their  pert 
debates,  and  disgracing  those  seats  which  once  belonged  to  the  people. 
Here  you  will  stop  to  consider,  and  demand,  why  all  this?  why 
this  attack  on  Ireland?  The  minister  Avill  tell  you  what  caused,  but 
I  will  tell  what  contributed;  it  was  impunity!  impunity!  You 
have  no  adequate  responsibility  in  Ireland,  and  politicians  laugh  at 
the  sword  of  justice  which  falls  short  of  their  heads,  and  only  preci- 
pitates on  their  reputation.  Sir,  this  country  has  never  yet  exerci- 
sed herself  in  the  way  of  vindictive  justice;  in  the  case  of  Strafford, 
she  was  but  an  humble  assistant;  and  yet  in  this  country  we  have 
had  victims — the  aristocracy  at  different  times  has  been  a  victim  ; 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  for  almost  an  entire  century,  were  a 
victim.  But  ministei's,  in  all  the  criminal  successions  *******  here  is 
&  chasm,  a  blank  in  your  history.  Sir,  you  have  in  Ireland  no  axe — 
therefore  no  good  minister. 

Sir,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  that  the  principley  of  her 
constitution  have  not  yet  become  entirely  the  maxims  of  all  those 
who  take  a  lead  in  her  government.  They  have  no  public  mind — 
their  maxims  are  provincial:  and  this  misconception  of  our  situation 
is  not  a  little  assisted  by  a  prudent  sense  of  their  own  interest. 
They  know  that  Ireland  does  not  punish,  and  they  see  that  the 
British  court  rewards.  This  will  explain  why  the  Irish  court  prefers 
a  strong  corrupt  government,  to  a  good  sound  constitution;  why 
peculations  of  the  most  scandalous  nature,  if  the  English  court  do 
iiot  appear  to  be  affected  thereby,  are  represented  as  trifles;  and 
■why  corruptions  of  a  most  flagitious  nature,  if  the  British  court  can, 
by  any  misinterpretation,  be  represented  as  benefited  thereby,  are 
advanced  as  pretensions.     This  will  explain  why,  under  the  same 
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Uritish  nilnister,  on  the  same  subject,  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  British  Parliament  shall  be  asserted,  and  those  of  the  Irish 
denied — why  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Parliament  of  Britain  shall  be  advanced,  and  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  three  estates  of  Ireland  denied. 

This  will  exphiin  the  phenomena  of  the  times.  A  Prince  of 
Wales,  laden  in  England  with  unconstitutional  restrictions — a  British 
subject  gratified  in  Ireland  with  unlimited  corruption.  This  will 
explain  the  meanness  of  our  court,  as  well  as  its  mysteries — when 
your  viceroys,  under  the  present  system,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  expenses  or  redressing  the  evils  of  the  state,  are  puppets,  and 
the  men  who  serve  under  them  are  mere  machines  moved  by  wires, 
held  by  these  puppets;  themselves  active  agents,  indeed,  for  the 
purpose  of  incumbrance,  and  their  magic  castle  the  reign  of  men 
inip'd  with  inferior  privileges  in  these  descending  times  of  meanness 
and  of  mischief. 

This  will  elucidate  the  present  policy; — a  policy  against  which  we 
remonstrate.  Let  us  suppose  the  various  descriptions  of  society  to 
approach  the  Irish  minister,  and  deprecate  his  project.  And,  first, 
the  moderate  man.     He  will  tell  him: 

"  Sir,  give  up  this  system.  We  were  quiet.  Why  innovate? 
Why  commence  an  attack?  Why  make  us  first  the  dupes  of  pro- 
fession, and  afterwards  the  victims  of  corruption?  why  a  system  in 
which  we  cannot  perceive  or  principle,  or  prudence,  or  temper?" 
Let  the  financier  approach  him:  "Sir,  give  up  this  system.  You 
have  exceeded  the  old  duties,  and  you  have  exceeded  the  new,  and 
you  have  exceeded  the  estimate  of  expense,  as  well  as  the  produce 
of  the  revenue,  and  you  have  been  obliged  to  draft  £70,000  from 
the  public  cj'cditor,  and  you  have  been  obliged  to  bolster  up  the 
state  by  lottery  subscriptions;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  attempt 
new  loans,  or  to  proceed  to  new  taxes,  or  to  fall  on  the  bounty". 
]>et  the  modest  virtues  of  private  life  approach  him:  "Sir,  give  up 
this  system;  we  do  not  enter  into  political  discussion,  but  may  we 
ue  jjermitted  to  fear,  lest  the  very  great  degree  of  public  corruption 
at  this  time,  for  reasons  best  known  to  yourself  adopted,  and  the 
ribaldry  cast  by  your  government  on  public  virtue,  may  at  last  ex- 
tend their  poison  to  the  purity  of  private  life".  Or  let  us  bring 
forth  the  institution  of  parliament  itself  to  expostulate  with  the 
Irish  miiiister!  Or,  if  there  is  yet  her  spirit  resident  in  this  dome, 
let  that  spirit  rebuke  him!  I  cannot  hear  its  voice,  but  I  think  t 
fuel  its  dictates.     I  obey,  and  I  move  you: 

''That  the  resolntir-ns  of  this  House  against  iua-easing  the  numbtir 
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of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  and  dividing  of  the  boni-ds,  be 
laid  before  His  Majesty,  witli  an  humble  address  that  His  Majesty 
win  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  to  be  laid  before  us  the  paiticn- 
lars  of  the  representations,  in  consequence  of  which  two  new  corn 
niissioners  of  the  customs  have  been  added,  notwithstanding  the 
resolutions  of  this  House;  and  also  that  His  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  communicate  to  his  faithful  Commons  the  names  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  recommending  that  measure". 


February  11.  1790. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  rise,  to  make  some  few  obsei-vations  on 
what  fell  in  this  debate  from  some  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  on 
the  subject  of  party.  We  have  been  called  '■'■the  tail  of  a  British 
faction" ;  by  whom?  By  those,  or  the  followers  of  those,  who  owe 
their  livelihood,  or  their  first  elevation,  to  what  they  call  '■'■the 
British  faction" ;  by  those  who  have  received  one,  two,  or  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year  from  that  British  faction ;  whose  numerous 
family  have  been  fed  by  that  British  faction ;  or  whose  introduction 
into  political  Ufe  was  first  due,  and  the  consequences,  therefore,  in 
some  degree  to  be  attributed  to  that  British  faction.  There  is  noc 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  present  Irish  administration  who  is  really 
confidential,  that  is  not  bound  either  by  the  closest  relationship  or 
tho  greatest  political  pecuniary  obligations  to  that  British  faction  ; 
nor  is  there  any  one  of  them,  or  of  those  who  act  under  them,  that 
would  not  be  the  humble  servant  of  that  British  faction,  if  tho 
keys  of  the  treasury  were  once  more  in  those  hands;  nor  is  there 
any  one  of  them  Avho  would  not,  and  does  not  now,  for  his  private 
interest,  personally  and  privately  court  that  British  faction.  When 
such  men  revile  that  body,  and  instigate  their  friends  and  fol- 
lowers and  retainers  to  re\dlc  that  body,  such  men  do  not  acquit 
themselves  of  the  charge  of  party,  but  convict  themselves  of  the 
basest  ingratitude  and  vilest  adulation.  They  prove  themselves 
willing  to  offer  their  wretched  incense  to  whomsoever  shall  be  in 
power ;  to  those  from  whom  they  now  receive  wages,  and  therefore 
fawn  on,  at  the  expense  of  those  from  whom  they  did  receive  wages, 
from  whom  they  are  ready  to  receive  wages,  but  from  whom,  at  thig 
particular  moment,  they  receive  wages  no  longer;  and,  therefore, 
such  men  are  not  above  party,  but  so  very  mercenary  and  menial,  as 
to  be  below  faction.    Just  so  the  wachmaj'  who  drives  the  minister: 
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he  serves  secretary  after  secretary — he  is  handed  down  from  master 
to  master,  and  he  inquires  not  into  the  principles  of  any,  but  receives 
wages  from  all;  and  his  justification  is,  that  he  is  a  servant.  Buf 
should  he,  servant  as  he  is,  like  some  of  yon,  revile  those  masters 
who  have  paid  him,  then  he  would  be  a  faithless  hireling,  ana  not 
an  honest  servant. 

Sir,  I  will  tell  gentlemen  what  description  of  party  is  beneficial : 
party  united  on  public  principle  bv  the  bond  of  certain  specific  public 
measures,  Avhich  measures  cannot  be  carried  by  individuals,  and  can 
only  succeed  by  party. 

I  will  state  some  of  our's :  a  pension  bill ;  a  place  bill ;  a  repeal 
of  the  present  Dublin  police  bill;  a  responsibility  bill;  that  is,  a  bill 
requiring  the  acts  of  the  executive  power  to  be  signed  by  certain 
officers  resident  in  Ireland,  who  shall  be,  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tuues,  responsible  to  this  kingdom  in  the  measures  and  expenses  ol 
government ;  also  a  bill  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  election,  by  dis- 
qualifying revenue  officers ;  and  further,  a  total  demolition  of  the 
uew  charges  created  by  the  Marqueaa  of  Buckingham. 

These  are  some  Df  the  measures  which  we,  if  we  should  havo 
power,  are  pledged  to  the  public  to  carry  into  specific  execution.  I 
read  them  the  rather,  because,  litte7'a  scripta  manet,  the  iDublic  hears 
and  will  record. 

These  are  some  of  our  measnres.  I  now  turn  to  administration, 
and  call  upon  them  to  state  their  measures  ;  what  bills  for  the  public 
good?  State  them;  come  foi-th.  I  pause  to  give  them  time  to  con- 
sider. Well,  what  are  they?  not  one  public,  constitutional,  or  wise 
regulation;  there  they  sit  under  the  public  eye — a  blank,  excavated 
and  eviscerated  of  any  one  single  constitutional  or  economic  bill,  or 
principle,  or  project,  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Sir,  I  will  give  these  gentlemen  of  administration,  on  this  topic  of 
party,  the  greatest  advantage  they  can  in  their  situation  receive.  I 
will  draw  a  veil  over  the  past,  and  forget  the  specific  services  which 
we  have  performed,  and  those  which  we  are  pledged  to  perform  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  I  will  also  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
and  their  abettors  have  at  different  times  inflicted,  and  are  at  this 
hour  inflicting  on  the  community.  Let  us  start  as  it  were  anew ;  set 
name  against  name,  and  we  will  beat  them  down  by  character. 

I  have  submitted  a  description  of  party  which  I  conceive  to  be  & 
public  benefit.  I  will  state  to  you  a  descnption  of  party  Avhich  I 
conceive  to  be  a  public  curse ;  if  party  it  can  be  called  which  is 
worse  than  a  faction,  and  nothing  more  than  an  impudent  phalanx 
of  political  mercenaries,  coming  from  their  little  respective  oiiices  to 
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vote  for  tlioir  bribe  and  vapour  for  their  character,  who  have  nohher 
the  principles  of  patriotism,  nor  ambition,  nor  party,  nor  honour; 
who  are  {governed  not  by  deliberation,  but  discipline,  and  lick  the 
hands  tliat  feed,  and  worship  the  patron  who  bribes  them.  De- 
graded men,  disgraceful  tribe ;  when  they  vote  for  measures,  they 
are  venal ;  when  such  men  talk  against  party,  they  are  impudent  1 

As  to  the  complaint  before  you,  contained  in  the  address  of  my 
fnend,  I  can  oidy  say  what  has  already  been  said  better  by  others. 

This  complaint  is  not  incompatible  with  the  bill.  It  states  the 
grievance  of  the  excess  of  pensions,  and  applies  for  redress;  the  bill 
purports  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  that  excess  by  operation  of  ]aw. 
The  pension  list  is  not  now  less  than  the  latitude  of  the  bill ;  they 
have  not  read  the  bill  who  talk  so.  The  establishment  of  the  bill, 
including  royal  pensions,  parliament  pensions,  military  pensions,  and 
incidents,  was  £^0,000.  The  latitude  of  the  list  with  these,  abont 
£110,000.  There  was,  indeed,  in  the  bill  a  latitude  for  future 
royal  and  parliament  pensions,  but  ..ne  present  were  and  are  included 
in  the  bill  of  £80,000 — you  will  be  certain  of  this,  because  we  will 
try  the  bill  again.  They  say  we  ha\e  no  evidence — of  what?  that 
the  Irish  pension  list  is  excessive  and  corrupt.  What !  do  they 
want  to  be  convicted  as  well  as  confuted  ?  Had  you  the  evidence 
they  demand,  it  woidd  not  be  sufficient  to  proceed  against  the  mea- 
sui'e,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  you  to  proceed  against  the  men. 

What  evidence  had  this  House  in  1757,  which  resolved  a  string 
of  resolutions  against  pensions?  W^hat  evidence  had  this  House  in 
1771  and  1773,  that  resolved  against  Mr.  Dyson's  pension?  In 
these  cases  you  act  as  an  inquest — notoriety  is  evidence  here — no- 
toriety of  corruption  in  the  present  case  is  ample  evidence.  Do  yc 
demand  more  evidence  ?  The  men  who  have  supported  these  mea 
sures  are  evidence ;  the  reason,  or  rather  the  want  of  reason,  they 
adduced,  is  evidence.  They  have  attempted  to  tell  you,  thut 
you  have  no  right  to  complain  to  the  king  on  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative ;  and,  in  telling  you  so,  they  talk  like  school-boys,  nnfii 
to  be  members  of  the  legislatm-e,  and  still  more  anfit  to  be  ministers 
of  the  crown.  You  are  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  obliged 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  the  improper  exercise  of  his  prero- 
gative, unless  you  have  abdicated  that  situation,  and,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  great  council  of  the  nation,  under  the  present  ministers,  have 
become  the  pensioners  of  administration. 

Gentlemen  tell  you,  that  your  debt  has  decreased,  and  therefcTB 
they  infer,  you  may  increase  corruption.  Sir,  the  fact  is  not  so;  tiie 
fucided  debt,  indeed,  has  decreased,  and  without  any  merit  in  govtjny 
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nu'irt;  bnt  there  is  another  debt,  the  mifunded  debt,  •\vhjch  has  not 
<>iilv  increased,  but  wliich,  when  added  to  the  other  debt,  makes  in 
tlie  whole,  on  a  comparative  view  of  1789  with  1787,  an  increase 
©f  debt  £113,000  ;  fur  those  reductions  of  fictitious  charges  are  to 
be  taken  off"  the  debt  of  1787,  as  well  as  off"  1789,  and  there  will  be, 
notwithstanding  your  new  taxes  and  your  unfounded  argument,  an 
increase  of  debt  from  1787  to  1789,  in  the  sum  of  £1  ]  3,000.  But 
there  is  another  position  which  they  cannot  deny,  and  which  is  fatal 
to  that  argument  that  supports  the  pension  list,  presuming  on  the 
ability  of  the  nation.  Sir,  you  this  moment  exceed  ycur  income  ; 
you  exceed  it  in  the  sum  of  near  £100,000,  notwithstanding  this 
casual  payment  to  the  minister  for  New  Geneva.  What  becomes 
r>f  the  argument  of  those  gentlemen  now  ?  Sir,  there  is  another 
position  which  they  cannot  deny,  and  that  is,  that  they  now  Avant  a 
loan  of  near  £200,000,  which  they  wish  to  postpone;  but  ;l)ey  ad- 
mit the  fact.  Their  argument,  therefore,  founded  on  the  prosperity 
of  your  revenue,  is  a  false  confidence  founded  on  a  fallacious  state- 
ment. Their  other  argument,  founded  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  let  us  examine  that. 

The  country  is  rising  in  prosperity !  it  is  true.  "We  prevailed — ■ 
we,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  with  the  assistance  of  the  peo])le,  got 
for  the  country  a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitution,  Avithout  the 
assistance,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  now  in  lier  govei-nment — gentlemen  who  took  no 
part,  or  took  a  most  hostile  and  wicked  part  on  those  great  occasions, 
'i'es.  Sir,  we  prevailed  against  these  deserters  of  the  pretensions  of 
their  countiy,  of  her  trade,  and  her  constitution.  The  consequence 
of  their  defeat  and  of  our  victory  was,  that  the  country,  free  from 
restrictions,  shot  forth  in  prosperity  and  industry,  not  by  the  virtue 
if  her  present  ministers,  but  by  her  own  native  vigour,  which  their 
oppression  is  no  longer  able,  and  which  their  corruptions  have  not 
yet  been  able,  to  subdue. 

This  country  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  interval  between  the  cessation 
of  a  system  pf  oppression,  and  the  formation  of  a  system  of  corruption; 
the  former  affects  her  no  longer;  the  latter  has  only  began  within 
the  walls  of  certain  august  bodies,  and  will  take  time  to  propagate 
all  its  poisons  into  the  mass  of  the  country ;  but  go  on  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  as  you  have  done  in  the  last  five;  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  your  number  of  padiamentary  places;  increase,  as  you  have 
done,  yom-  annual  charge,  eveiy  five  years  of  peace,  £183,000;  get 
every  five  years  new  taxes,  and  apply  them  as  you  have  done,  and 
then  the  minister  will  find  that  he  has  iinpared  the  trade  and  agri- 
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cnlfnre,  as  well  as  destroyed  the  virtue  and  the  freedom,  of  the 
country. 

There  is  no  object  wliich  a  course  of  comipt  government  -will  not 
finally  ruin — morality,  constitution,  commerce,  manufacture,  agricul- 
ture, industry.  A  corrupt  minister  issues  forth  from  his  cabinet  lilif 
gin  and  death,  and  senates  first  wither  under  his  footsteps ;  then  h« 
consumes  the  treasuiy ;  and  then  he  corrupts  the  capital,  and  the 
different  forms  of  constitutional  life,  and  the  moral  system ,  and  at  last, 
the  whole  island  is  involved  in  one  capacious  curse  from  shore  to  shore 
— from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith. 

Yes ;  the  comitry  is  a  great  and  growing  kingdom  j  but  were  the 
physical  blessings  as  sparingly  dealt  out  as  those  which  proceed  from 
lier  present  government — were  she  as  much  cast  off  by  Providence 
as  by  her  ministei-s,  I  own  I  should  think  her  a  country  too  lost  to 
be  defended. 

Yes !  Ireland  is  a  great  country — 4,000,000  of  men,  and  near 
£5,000,000  of  export.  Look  at  your  ministers ;  there  they  are  ;  I 
do  not  ask  them — but  I  ask  you,  are  they,  are  they  such  men— the 
public  eye  beholds  them— are  such  men  fit  to  govern  such  a  country? 
Contemplating  with  due  reverence,  as  they  ought,  the  majesty  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  men  such  as  they  are,  should  feel  in  her  growing 
consequence  a  sense  of  their  own  uuwoiihiness,  and  a  lesson  to  their 
presmnption. 


February  2G,  1790. 

Sir,  those  conntiy  gentlemen  who  have  declared  a  general  confi- 
dence in  his  ]\Iajesty's  mhilstei-s,  should  have  stated  some  ground 
for  that  confidence ;  for  general  opinion  must  be  founded  on  parti- 
cular facts.  What  are  the  fourteen  new  parliamentary  salaries,  and 
a  new  pension  list  of  £13,000  a  year,  added  or  supplied,  whereof  you 
will  find  eight  or  nine  pensions  mediately  or  immediately  pai'lianien- 
lary?  AViU  the  frankness  of  country  gentlemen  call  these  fourteea 
new  parliamentary  salaries,  and  these  eight  or  nine  parliamentary 
)iensions,  anything  more  than  measures  of  corruption  ?  What  dd 
they  think  of  tliese  peerages,  sold  fur  money  to  be  laid  out  in  th€ 
purchase  of  seats  for  the  servants  of  tlie  Castle  to  sit  among  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  ?  It  follows,  that  the  country  gentlemen, 
such  of  tlioni  as  now  step  forward  in  support  of  the  administration, 
must  cither  withdra^v  their  confidence,   o^-  acknowledge  that  thej 
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give  their  confidence  without  any  ground  whatsoever,  and  notAvith- 
Btanding  the  criminal  attempts  made  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  at- 
tempts which  these  country  gentlemen  cannot  d'eny,  and  which  they, 
according  to  their  o-wn  principles,  must  abhor.  Sir,  those  gentle- 
men may  for  a  time  afford  tlieir  counienance  to  such  an  admiuistra- 
ticn ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  their  credit  with  their  country,  they 
Diust  soon  -withdraw  their  confidence  from  such  a  government,  or 
forfeit  their  reputation. 

Sir,  it  is  impossible  that  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  and  tlie  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  must  not  soon  discern  the  wicked  designs  of  sucli 
a  government,  and  resist  them  by  every  constitutional  means.  The 
spirit  of  the  country  is  too  high  to  suffer  such  a  set  of  men,  upon 
each  principles,  to  predominate,  to  insult,  to  corrupt,  and  to  enslave. 
Sir.  an  honourable  gentlemen  (Mr.  S.  Moore)  has  been  pleased  to 
reassert  what  he  said  on  a  former  occasion;  what  he  said  on  that 
occasion  was  nothing  more  than  a  correct  and  faithful  statement  of  the 
principles  of  the  present  government — corruption!  His  indiscretion 
was  great ;  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  that  indiscretion,  and  to  the 
profligacy  of  the  government  to  which  he  belongs.  But  he  has  done 
no  more  than  discover  their  corrupt  principles,  with  the  rattling 
manners  of  a  country  gentleman,  but  without  the  principles.  He  has 
advanced  and  asserted  the  most  desperate  tenets  of  a  most  desperate 
courtier.  He  is  a  fatal  friend,  and  a  useful  enemy.  Were  he  on  our 
side,  I  should  have  deprecated  his  candour  and  implored  his  silence ; 
being  against  me,  I  hope  he  will  go  on,  and  not  be  deterred  by  the 
general  and  just  indignation  which  attends  the  promulgation  of  hig 
■unconstitutional  and  shocking  opinions.  Countenanced  as  he  is  by 
government,  what  he  delivers  is  what  he  collects;  and,  therefore,  he 
betrays  their  system  of  governing  by  coiTuption.  After  delivering 
principles  sufBcient  to  damn  the  party  which  he  supports,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  condemn  the  men  and  the  measures  of  the  body  he  opposes, 
1 — that  body  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  connected,  and  in 
Ms  condemnation  he  is  (all  he  can  be)  a  negative  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  our  principles  and  proceedings;  for,  after  making  such  decla- 
rations as  he  has  done  in  favour  of  a  con-upt  government,  he  has  left 
himself  no  means  of  sending  us  except  by  condemnation.  The  mea- 
Bures  that  meet  with  his  disapprobation  are,  a  place  bill,  a  pension  bill, 
a  responsibility  bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  police.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  people  do  not  wish  for  these  necessary  measures,  and  he  chal- 
lenges the  people  to  come  forth  in  order  to  declare  their  seutimentg 
wtiether  they  are  desirous  to  5iipport  such  mea^sures.  He  appeals  to 
the  people.     I  have  no  objection  to  know  their  sentiments  on  theeo 
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subjects;  but  I  must  observe,  that  it  is  he  and  liis  friend-!  on  that 
side  of  the  House  who  now  appeal  to  the  great  collective  body  of  the 
people,  and  call  upon  them  to  declare  their  political  sentiments  ov 
the  present  emergencies.  They  certainly  are  challenged  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  administration  to  come  forth  and  declare  whether  they 
are  the  friends  to  a  place  bill,  a  pension  bill,  a  responsibility  bill, 
and  a  repeal  of  the  present  police.  For  these  admonitions  wt  are 
indebted  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  side  of  government,  and  particu- 
larly the  hononraWe  member  pleading  for  all  the  corrupt  practices  of 
H  bad  government  with  the  thorough  principles  of  a  courtier,  con- 
veyed with  the  frank  temerity  of  a  country  gentleman.  That  frank- 
ness which  only  befits  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  the  honourable 
gentleman  unfortunately  applies  to  the  cause  of  venality  and  corrup- 
tion. After  him  another  gentleman  has  come  forth,  a  learned  ser- 
geant (Hewit)  from  the  ranks  of  the  other  side,  with  weak  artillery, 
and  abundance  of  little  zeal,  and  he  has  condemned  much,  and  he  has 
reviled  much,  and  this  little,  gentle,  gentleman  thinks  himself  severe; 
and  he  has  talked  of  my  appetite  for  power,  and  my  lust  of  donilaion. 
There  is  much  inoffensiveness  in  this  gentleman,  accompanied  v.ith  a 
great  wish  to  be  severe.  Never  waa  a  man  more  innocent  in 
effect.  We  never  had  the  power  he  mentions;  and  when  we  ap- 
peared to  have  that  power,  he  passed  upon  us  a  most  unnecessary 
panegyric ;  though  now  when  he  sees  we  have  do  power,  he  dis- 
creetly utters  his  little  invective,  just  as  well  received  by  us  as  hi« 
little  encomium.  Having  thus  displayed  himself  in  a  most  barniless 
way,  had  he  not  better  retire  into  the  ranks  to  which  he  belongs  ? 

Sir,  gentlemen  in  opposition  to  the  bill  under  your  consideration, 
have  told  you  that  it  was  rejected  before,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
rejected  now.  They  add,  that  nothing  has  happened  to  make  the 
bill  more  expedient  now  than  at  the  time  when  it  was  rejected.  Sir, 
they  forgot  what  has  happened  since  the  rejection  of  thi^  bill — 
the  great  abuses  of  power  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  in  the  creatiou 
of  new  emplojments  or  of  new  salaries,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
^e  influence  this  bill  would  restrain.  They  forgot  the  fourteen  new 
parliamentary  salaries  for  members  of  this  House,  created  since  the 
last  rejection  of  this  bill ;  they  Irave  by  their  misconduct  made  thie 
bill  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  absolute  and  immediate 
necessity.  ITiey  tell  us  that  we  have  done  very  well  without  surli 
a  bill,  and  therefore  need  not  adopt  it ;  as  well  might  they  s.'.v,  that 
we  have  existed  well  under  the  present  laws,  and  therefore  need  not 
make  any  more  laws  whatsoever.  They  forget  that  society  exist* 
by  ajmual  provisions  for  its  own  preservation,  and  that  no  frc 
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people  can  long  exist  in  a  state  of  freedom,  unless  they  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  repair  their  constitution,  and  restore  and  shock  back  (as  ig 
termed)  that  constitution  to  its  primeval  principles.  Such  has  been 
the  conduct  of  all  free  nations,  and  such  the  sentiments  of  all  learned 
men  who  have  written  on  the  history  of  nations.  But  gentlemen 
tell  us,  that  the  influence  of  office  is  nothing ;  that  no  member  of 
parliament  is  influenced  by  his  place  in  the  vote  he  gives  in  this 
House.  That  is  an  argument  which  they  themselves  have  repeatedly 
denied.  What  have  they  meant  by  saying  that  this  country  was 
sold,  at  first,  they  told  you  for  half  a  miUiou,  and  afterwards 
they  increased  the  sum,  and  told  you  she  was  sold  for  £1,500,000, 
and  that  she  must  be  sold  again,  in  order  to  combat  a  prevalent  op- 
position ?  What,  I  say,  did  they  themselves  mean  by  this  threat, 
unless  to  confess  this  very  influence  of  place  and  pension,  M'hich,  it 
seems,  they  now  deny  ?  What  did  they  mean  when  it  was  acknow- 
ledged on  their  part  that  those  new  parliamentary  salaries  were,  in' 
fact,  political  expedients  ?  Will  the  coimtry  gentlemen  listen  to  any 
man  on  the  side  of  government,  when  he  roimdly  asserts  to  them, 
that  no  member  of  parliament  is  influenced  in  the  vote  he  gives  by 
the  place  or  pension  he  enjoys  ?  Bnt  gentlemen  are  aware  of  the 
folly  of  that  argument,  and  they  say  that  the  placemen  and  pension 
ers  are  influenced  to  support  the  government  in  general,  but  when  a 
great  constitutional  question,  when  the  existence  of  the  country  was 
at  stake,  then  they  would  turn  out  and  support  the  realm  !  What 
a  fallacious  security  this !  All  the  intermediate,  all  the  leading 
questions,  according  to  this,  shall  be  determined  by  an  undue  and 
sinister  influence,  but  the  being  of  the  constitution  shall  have  a  chance 
for  a  fair  discussion.  Are  gentlemen  aware  how  much  the  being  of 
the  constitution  must  be  affected  in  its  strength  and  its  health  by  all 
those  intermediate  questions,  and  how  unable,  when  the  last  ques- 
tion comes,  it  may  be  to  make  an  exertion  for  its  preservation  ? 
Political  mortality  is  gradual,  and  if  you  admit  the  access  of  death 
to  all  its  members,  the  heait  wiU  not  revive  their  functions,  but 
must  lose  its  own. 

Sir,  1  am  free  to  allow  that  some  placemen  will  run  great  risks 
and  make  great  sacrifices,  but,  let  me  add,  that  they  are  never  for- 
given for  so  doing,  and  that  they  are  discountenanced  fcy  government, 
when  they  are  not  dismissed  for  so  doing.  Let  me  also  add,  that  it 
is  the  principle  of  the  present  government  to  destroy  that  spirit  in 
the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  to  enforce  the  severest  discipline,  ind 
to  deatroy  those  anstocratlc  bodies  from  whence  such  occasional  re- 
aist/ince  may  be  expected,  by  reduviiig  aud  mincing  ever;  thing  into 
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stnall,  Insulateil,  and  abject  individuals,  who  have  no  confidence  in 
one  another,  nor  respect  for  themselves 

Sir,  in  the  course  of  this  debate  we  have  been  told,  that  this  law, 
however  well  suited  to  England,  is  inadmissible  here.  I  have  wished 
to  hear  the  reason  ;  I  have  heard  none.  We  know  well  that  the 
gentlemen  of  this  country  are  in  principle  not  more  constitutional, 
nor  in  fortune  so  independent,  as  the  gentlemen  of  Engiand.  If  we 
are  to  pay  attention  to  the  secretaries  who  have  governed  this  coun- 
try, we  must  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  of  it  have  much  less  virtue 
and  much  more  want ;  for  these  secretaries  have  not  scrupled  to  de- 
clare, that  they  have  found  a  venality  in  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland, 
■which  has  astonished  them ;  they  have  not  only  kept  a  shop  for  cor 
ruption,  but  they  have  proclaimed  the  secrets  of  it,  and,  in  so  doing, 
have  furnished  us  with  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  this  bill, 
and  to  the  refutation  of  those  who  tell  you  that  it  is  not  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Ireland.  Sir,  I  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  in 
this  day's  debate,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  have 
adopted  a  certain  tone  of  power,  I  presume  in  consequence  of  a  very 
indecent  and  disorderly  interposition  on  the  part  of  one  who  does 
not  belong  to  this  House,  though  he  has  lately  interfered  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. Sir,  I  am  not  uninformed  to  what  length  that  person 
went  within  these  walls,  even  during  the  debates  of  this  House  ;*  it 
seems  to  me  somewhat  strange,  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
should  dwell  so  much  on  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  decorum, 
when  they  have  been  evidently  spirited  up  by  an  interposition 
which  in  itself  was  the  gi'ossest  violation  of  parliamentary  decency. 
Sir,  I  have  been  told  it  was  said,  that  I  should  have  been  stopped, 
shoidd  have  been  expelled  the  Commons,  should  have  been  delivered 
up  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  for  the  expressions  delivered  that  day. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  that  day.  I  said  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  sold  the  peerages,  for  which  ofience  they  were  im- 
peachable. I  said,  they  had  applied  the  money  for  the  puipose  of 
purchasing  seats  in  the  House  jf  Commons  for  the  servants  or  fol- 
lowers of  tL,-  Oastle,  for  which  oflfence,  I  said,  they  were  impeach- 
able. I  saia  they  had  done  this,  not  in  one  or  two.  but  in  several 
instances ;  for  which  complication  of  offences  I  said  his  Majesty's 
ministers  were  impeachable  as  public  malefactors,  who  haa  conspired 
against  the  commonweal,  the  independency  of  parliament,  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  I  offered,  and  dared  them  to  put 
thia  matter  in  a  course  of  inquu-y.     I  added,  that  I  considered  them 

•  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  (Earl  of  Clore). 
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as  psblic  malefactor?,  whom  we  were  ready  to  bring  to  justice.  I 
repeat  these  charges  now  ;  and  if  anything  more  severe  was  on  s 
former  occasion  expressed,  I  beg  to  be  reminded  of  it,  and  I  •wiL 
again  repeat  it.  Why  do  not  you  expel  me  now  ?  Why  not  senr' 
me  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  ?  Where  is  your  adviser  ?  Going  om 
of  this  House  I  shall  repeat  my  sentiments,  that  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters are  guilty  of  impeachable  offences,  and,  advancing  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords,  I  shall  repeat  those  sentiments ;  or,  if  the  Tower  is  to 
be  my  habitation,  I  will  there  meditate  the  impeachment  of  these 
ministers,  and  return,  not  to  capitulate,  but  to  punish. 

Sir,  I  think  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  say,  that  if  called  forth 
to  suffer  in  a  public  cause,  I  will  go  farther  than  my  proi»ec:itors, 
both  in  viilue  and  in  danger. 
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February  2,  1791. 

On  the  2Gth  of  Jannan',  Jlr.  David  Latouclie  stated  the  great  and  alarming 
increase  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  so  prevalent,  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  that  the  industry  and  morals  of  the  in- 
habitants were  severely  affected  by  it,  and  parliament  was  called  on  to  inter- 
fere. He  therefore  moved  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  that  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people ;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  tbif 
subject  into  consideration". 

Mr.  Grattan  rose  to  second  the  motion ;  but  Mr.  Hobart  (secretary)  having 
caught  the  Speaker's  eye  first,  was  called  on.  He  expressed  himself  sensible  of 
the  great  injury  resulting  to  the  country  from  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  and 
gladly  seconded  the  motion. 

iitfR.  Grattan  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  my  approbation  to 
the  motion,  and  did  rise  to  second  it ;  but  the  right  honourable  gen  ■ 
tleman  (Mr.  Hobart)  has  stepped  before  me.  I  am,  however,  happf 
to  see  the  right  honourable  gentleman  show  any  activity  in  any  case, 
•where  this  country 'is  to  be  benefited.  T  shall  always  be  happy  to 
give  him  the  way — let  the  country  receive  the  benefit,  and  let  him 
receive  the  applause. 

I  am  happy,  Sir,  ".tthe  mode  the  House  has  taken  ;  by  adopting 
the  resolution,  yc-  muke  it  indispensable  on  the  House  to  proceed  to 
the  destroying  of  this  Doison,  which  now  destroys  the  health,  th« 
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morals,  and  the  industry  of  the  people ;  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  interests,  which  seem  to  place  insurmountable  ob- 
8ta>ole3  in  the  way,  I  doubt  not  to  see  effected.  It  is  imagined  the 
growth  of  corn  and  the  revenue  will  be  checked.  I  do  not  f.hink 
this  can  happen  ;  but  even  if  it  should,  I  would  sacrifice  both  to  the 
human  species.  Com  and  revenue  were  made  for  the  benefit  of 
man — not  man  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  increase  of  these  ;  but  tillagH 
3r  revenue  can  lose  nothing  by  correcting  this  abuse.  Consider  the 
&aie  lost  in  intoxication ;  consider  the  riots,  the  disorders,  the  liti 
gallons  that  arise  from  this  plenteous  source  of  evil !  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose,  that  healthy,  laborious  men  wiU  not  consume  more  corL 
as  food,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  by  their  industry  contribu 
ting  to  the  benefit  of  the  state,  than  poor  enervated  wretches, 
poisoned  and  debilitated  by  the  use  of  spiiits. 

As  to  the  revenue,  the  real  objection  against  reforming  the  abuse 
■)f  spirits  (and  the  only  objection  that  ever  I  heard  which  had  any 
real  weight)  is,  that  if  you  raise  the  duty  beyond  a  certain  peine, 
you  hold  out  an  encouragement  to  the  clandestine  distiller  ;  but  even 
this,  I  think,  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of  parliament  to  obviate. 
Whatever  is  done  to  promote  sobriety  in  this  country,  must  be  done 
by  parliament.  Parliament,  by  the  gin  act  in  England,  sobered 
England  ;  and  why  may  not  we  do  the  same  in  Ireland  ?  Though 
there  are  local  differences  between  the  countries,  yet  there  cannot  ex- 
ist such  essential  ones  as  would  bespeak  in  the  people  of  Irelana 
an  indomitable  dissoluteness,  or  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  tota. 
incapacity. 

There  are  four  measures,  by  the  combination  whereof  I  think  this 
may  be  effected:  a  tax  on  the  malt;  a  further  tax  on  the  distillery, 
and  the  dipallowance  of  drawbacks ;  a  veiy  heavy  expense  for 
license  ;  and  a  tax  upon  retailers. 

The  first  of  these  measures  it  may  be  feared  woidd  injure  the 
breweiy;  but  to  guard  the  brewery  from  injury,  and  to  promote  itd 
interest,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  primary  object  of  the  refor.  u 

It  will  be  for  the  considerj,tion  of  the  committee,  whether  it  is  not 
advisable  to  take  away  the  present  excise  on  beer  and  ale  totally  and 
entirely,  and  throw  the  whole  duty  which  either  is  to  pay  on  tha 
malt,  making  that  duty  less  than  what  is  now  paid  by  the  brewer^ 
so  as  to  give  your  brewery  a  decided  encouragement  and  advantage 
over  any  foreign  breweiy,  or  any  home-made  spirit.  In  so  doing, 
you  free  your  brewery,  Avhich  I  think  indispensably  necessary,  from 
the  injudicious  restraints  now  imposed  on  it.  You  free  the  brewer 
.^roui   all  restraint   as  to  price  or  (quantity  of  material,    and  you 
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permit  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  materials,  by  selling  both  beoi 
and  ale  if  he  chooses  ;  by  lowering  the  duty,  you  give  a  spirit  to  a 
trade  which  now  declines,  and  you  will  thereby  give  to  the  consu- 
mer a  cheaper  and  better  beverage,  and  furnish  nourishment  in  the 
place  of  poison,  which  J|^j^Dne  way  of  preventing  its  consumption. 
Your  committee  will  then'  consider  of  some  further  measure  to  check 
the  consumption  of  whiskey,  beside  the  encouragement  of  malJ 
liquors.  It  may  possibly  appear  eligible  to  have,  without  draw- 
back, and  in  addition  to  the  malt  tax  as  above  stated,  a  certain  ex 
cise  on  the  distiller,  and  to  add  further  a  very  high  tax  on  the 
license,  and,  perhaps,  another  tax  on  the  retail. 

Besides  the  measures  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  wocild  endea- 
vour to  interest  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  country.  The 
revenue  can  never  be  collected  by  any  number  of  oiEcers,  if  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  country  do  not  countenance  and  support  them.  I 
would  have  in  every  district  superintending  magistrates,  with  power 
to  inflict  immediate  penalties  ;  to  report  to  the  quarter  sessions  (per- 
haps ou  oath)  the  nimiber  of  stills  and  of  retailers  in  their  district ; 
and  I  would  give  to  the  sessions  a  power  of  punishing  with  severity 
crimes  committed  against  the  revenue. 

In  settling  the  excise  on  spirits,  it  should  be  raised  so  high,  if 
possible,  as  to  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  mechanic  and  the  la- 
bourer, taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  him  with  a  cheap 
and  wholesome  beverage  ;  in  order  to  which,  the  excise  and  every 
restriction  should  be  taken  off  the  brewery ;  no  tax  on  brewing 
ehoidd  be  suffered  to  remain,  save  only  that  paid  on  the  malt.  The 
brewer,  liko  every  other  manufacturer,  should  be  left  to  himself  to 
prepare  his  goods  in  the  best  manner  his  skill  could  suggest ;  neither 
should  he  be  tied  to  any  price.  All  this  may  be  done  with  the 
utmost  safety  ;  his  profits  may  always  depend  on  the  quantity  of  his 
manufacture  consumed ;  the  consumption  will  depend  on  the  quality 
of  that  manufacture,  and  therefore  it  would  become  his  interest  that 
the  quality  should  be  the  best. 

By  adopting  these  measures.  Sir,  you  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  reducing  the  number  of  excise-officers.  By  th^j  return  made  to 
this  House  last  year,  it  appeai-ed  that  their  num'jer  exceeded  800  ; 
which,  reckoning  their  salaries  and  fees  (fees  more  oppresilve  to  the 
subject  than  salaries)  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  tnau  £100  per 
tiiah,  or  £80,000  in  the  whole.  If  to  these  you  add  the  incidents 
aud  the  expense  of  check  officers,  you  cannot  suppose  the  gross 
amount  to  make  less  than  £100.000  paid  for  collecting  £i:70,000. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  strungest  ca^se  that  ':;au  be  made  out  to  indu'^o  the 
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House  not  only  to  remove  the  evil  of  poisoning  the  people,  but  the 
evil  of  collecting  a  revenue  from  that  poison. 

If,  Sir,  those  measures,  after  being  well  matured  and  digested  by 
the  House,  shall  be  adopted,  and  if  any  defalcation  shall  happen  in 
consequence,  the  House  is  not  without  a  remedy — a  lottery  (if  such 
be  in  contemplation).  Let  the  lottery  which  is  applied  to  the  cur- 
rent service  of  the  year,  be  applied  to  make  good  any  defalcation  h. 
the  revenue  ;  but  while  I  recommend  this  application  of  a  lottery,  1 
would  not  be  supposed  to  be  a  friend  to  insurance.  I  believe  the 
city  has  suffered  as  much  by  insurance  as  the  country  has  by 
whiskey. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  Mr.  Denis  Browne,  and 
Mr.  J.  Beresford,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  this  day  (2nd  February)  the  committee  sat,  Mr.  David  Latouche  in  th« 
chair.  Mr.  Grattan  brought  forward  the  plan  he  had  in  contemplation,  ana 
spoke  SM  follows : 

We  are  agreed  that  no  false  alarm  for  revenue  or  agriculture  ahafl 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  proceedings  in  this  committee.  We  aie  agreed 
to  banish  the  present  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  without  re- 
gard to  the  pretended  interests  of  the  crown,  the  farmer,  or  the  dis- 
tiller. We  must  also  be  agreed  that  the  principal  cause  is,  the  low 
price,  and  that  the  only  remedy  Parliament  can  interpose  is,  to  raise 
that  price  by  augmentation  of  duty.  It  was  weakly  suggested,  thai 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  was  decreasing  under  the  operation  oi 
the  present  laws ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  present  lawa 
could  correct  the  evlL 

But  what  are  the  papers  before  yon  ?  A  consumption  of  3,000,000 
of  gallons  of  whiskey,  above  1,000,000  of  gallons  of  rum,  and  neai 
300,000  of  gallons  of  brandy,  beside  a  great  indefinite  quantity  o. 
the  first  of  these  liquors  that  is  not  comprehended  in  your  papers, 
because  Ulicit.  It  appears  from  those  papers,  that  the  number  Oi 
licenses  to  sell  spirits  is  about  8,000;  the  number  of  houses  in  Ireland, 
by  the  best  retm-ns,  is  calculated  at  640,000,  and  by  returns  of  dif- 
ferent parishes,  it  appears  that  nearly  every  seventh  house  is  a 
whiskey  shop ;  that  is  about  90,000.  The  license  is  £5  in  cities, 
and  £3  in  counties.  Now,  if  every  one  of  the  houses  selling  spirits 
paid  for  then"  license,  the  revenue  would  be  near  £300,000  for  li- 
censes only  ;  it  is  now  £32,000.  Hence,  judge  what  a  quantity  of 
spirit  is  sold  against  law  ;  and  you  have  already  seen  what  a  quan- 
tity is  sold  under  law.  It  is,  therefore,  weak  and  fallacious  to  hold 
out  the  present  laws  as  likely  to  correct  the  excessive  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors.     It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  interfere,  and  in« 
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terfere  by  laying  high  dntles.  The  object  of  those  duties  mnst  b« 
to  prohibit  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  from  the  consumption  of 
spirits,  and  the  quantum  of  those  duties  at  least,  in  the  first  instance, 
such  as  may  approach  to,  but  not  equal  the  duties  on  foreign  spirits. 
Tke  excise  is  now  fourteen  pence  per  gallon,  of  which  six  pence  is 
drawn  back  on  account  of  the  malt  tax.  If  you  stop  the  drawback, 
you  add  at  once  six  pence  per  gallon  to  the  spirit,  which  will,  with 
the  malt  tax,  make  the  whole  duty  amount  to  about  twenty  pence  * 
add  to  that,  such  further  excise  as  the  committee  shall  think  neces* 
sary  to  raise  the  price  too  high  for  ordinary  consumption.  But  it 
w-'ll  be  also  necessaiy  to  regulate  the  granting  of  licenses,  and  to 
iake  from  the  commissioners  that  power,  and  lodge  it  with  the  quarter 
sessions,  who  shall  have  authority  to  withdraw  those  licenses  ;  and 
m  the  interval  of  the  quarter  sessions,  I  w^ould  give  to  the  justices 
of  the  peace  a  power  of  suspending  them.  It  will  also  be  proper 
to  oblige  the  person  taking  out  a  license  to  enter  into  a  recognizance 
for  the  order  and  regularity  of  his  house  ;  and  it  will  be  further  ne- 
cessary to  confine  licenses  to  a  certain  description  of  housekeepers, 
that  the  number  may  net  be  excessive,  and  that  the  person  selling 
liquor  may  be  a  responsible  publican.  There  is,  therefore,  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  purpose,  conceived  in  general  terms,  that  the  bill  founded 
on  these  resolutions  may  more  particularly  set  forth.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  prevent  the  unlicensed  sale  of  spirits,  to  give  tha 
magistrates  new  and  summary  powers,  with  regard  to  all  persona 
selling  unlicensed  liquor  :  but  as  all  this  is  only  experimental,  there 
is  a  final  resolution,  expressing  the  propriety  of  such  a  committee  aa 
this,  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  our  measures,  and  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be  found  re- 
quisite. 

Whatever  is  adopted  with  regard  to  spirituous  liquors  would  bo 
imperfect,  indeed,  if  nothing  was  done  in  advancement  of  the  brew- 
eries. The  state  of  your  brewery,  on  a  comparison  with  its  state  thirty 
years  ago,  is  that  of  a  rapid  decline;  the  decrease  is  about  one-third-* 
increase  of  importation  nearly  two-thirds;  whereas,  your  increase 
of  intoxication,  that  is,  your  increase  of  the  consumption  of  whiskey, 
iu  the  course  of  twenty  years,  appears  to  be  as  700  to  3,000,000. 
Judge  from  this  growth  of  poison,  and  this  dechne  of  nutriment,  how 
necessary  the  interference  of  parliament  to  sustain  the  latter,  as  well 
a.s  to  check  the  former.  Your  breweries  labour  under  many  disadvan- 
tages. Dear  and  inferior  barley  is  one;  a  prohibition  against  hops 
from  Flanders  (a  prohibition  which  you  ought  now  to  take  off) 
iQOther;  the  superix^rity  of  the  malt  liquor  of  England,  which   daily 
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Increaees  upon  you,  another;  also  duties,  which  are  too  high,  and 
extraordinary  regulations,  which  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  which 
have  proved  in  experiment  to  be  mischievons. 

I  have,  therefore,  submitted  ?rith  respect  to  brewery ;  first,  a  re- 
solution declaring  it  requires  decisive  encouragement:  secondly, 
resolution  declaring,  that  the  duties  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
restrictions  taken  off:  and,  thirdly,  a  resolution  declaring,  that  these 
enda  were  best  answered  by  taking  the  whole  excise  off  beer  and 
ale,  and  laying  a  moderate  duty  on  malt.  I  have  digested  this  idea 
into  three  resolutions,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  embark  the  fate  of 
the  redress  of  the  brewery  on  the  event  of  a  malt-tax ;  at  the  same 
time  I  am  clear  that  you  will  at  last,  i**  you  do  not  now,  see  the 
wisdom  of  entirely  and  absolutely  repealing  the  whole  excise  on  beer 
and  ale.  The  present  cystem  cannot  be  justified.  It  is  expensive 
in  collection,  small  in  production,  and  in  httle  and  vexatious  restric- 
tions and  penalties,  abundant. 

The  malt-tax  is  now  £116,000,  collected  at  considerable  expense 
of  officers;  the  drawback  is  about  £100,000,  so  that  the  tax  nets 
about  £16,000  a  year.  The  excise  of  beer  and  ale,  after  deducting 
the  di-awback  on  account  of  malt,  is  about  £60,000.  The  number 
of  oflScers  employed  to  collect  this,  with  the  other  inland  excises,  is 
about  800.  See,  then,  what  a  multitudinous  system  of  expensive 
collection,  and  what  a  miserable  production.  Take  off,  therefore, 
the  whole  excise  on  beer  and  ale,  and  with  it  banish  some  of  those 
idle  officers,  and  all  those  idle  restraints  and  regulations  which  affect 
the  brewer  in  every  part  of  his  process,  as  well  as  in  the  ingredients 
thereof.  I  will  suppose  you  to  take  off  the  excise,  and  lay  six  pence 
a  stone  on  the  malt.  I  do  not  say,  you  ought,  by  any  means,  to 
lay  so  much  ;  but  if  government  will  not  consent  to  less,  yet  see  evefl 
on  that  duty  how  the  brewer  will  stand ;  supposing  six  stone  and  a 
half  to  a  barrel  of  beec,  he  will  pay  three  shillings  and  three  pence 
per  baiTcl,  whereas  he  now  pays  four  shillings  and  one  penny. 

There  is  another  advantage  attending  the  transfer  of  the  excise 
to  the  malt — that  you  -will  then  bring  the  home-spirit  much  more 
under  the  control  of  your  regulations ;  because,  when  such  a  tax  is 
laid  on  the  malt,  as  will  take  place  if  the  whole  excise  on  beer  id 
taken  ofi',  whatever  is  kept  of  exfcise  on  the  distiller,  will  have  more 
operation.  He  will  first  pay  a  malt  tax,  he  will  then  pay  an  excise 
which,  being  less,  will  in  so  much  diminish  the  temptation  to  smuggle^ 
wbiJfi,  on  the  whole,  he  pays  such  duties  as  greatly  raise  the  price 
of  the  spuit.  I  shall  now  read  the  resolution,  observing,  that,  la 
my  opinion,  the  revenue  will  be  increased  thereby ;  but  I  am  very 
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willing  that  an  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  revenue  affected  by 
this  measure  for  the  last  three  years,  and  a  resolution,  that  if,  on  the 
next  year,  it  is  diminished,  parliament  will  make  good  the  diiference. 

He  then  read  the  following  resolutions  • 

"  That  a  principal  cause  of  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
H  the  low  price  thereof. 

*'  That  to  remedy  said  evil,  it  is  necessary  to  impose  such  duty  or 
duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  as  render  the  same  too  dear  for  the 
consumption  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 

"  That  it  is  necessary  that  all  licenses  whatsoever  should  be 
granted  by  the  quarter  sessions  only ;  and  that  a  considerable  duty 
should  be  imposed  on  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  ;  and  all  persona 
taking  out  licenses  should  enter  into  a  recognizance  for  the  order 
and  regularity  of  his  house. 

"  That  it  is  advisable,  that  no  license  should  be  granted  except 
to  persons  of  a  certain  description,  and  that  the  quai'ter  sessions 
should  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  all  licenses ;  and,  during  the 
it.lcrval  of  their  sitting,  the  magistrates  of  suspending  them. 

"  That  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  magistrates,  with  respect  to  all 
houses  selling  unlicensed  spiiits,  summaiy  powers  to  convict  and 
punish. 

"  That,  in  order  to  give  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  a  whole- 
some and  nutritious  liquor,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  brewery  of 
this  kingdom  decisive  advantages. 

"  That,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  duties  affecting 
the  brewer  should  be  reduced,  and  the  restrictions  and  regulations 
whereby  he  is  now  restrained  taken  off. 

"That  it  is  advisable  to  take  off  the  whole  excise  from  beer  and 
ale,  and  in  the  place  thereof  lay  a  moderate  tax  on  malt. 

"  That  it  is  advisable,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  should  make 
a  report  to  the  grand  jury  of  all  the  houses  selling  unlicensed  spirits, 
that  the  grand  juries  may,  on  proper  information,  present  the  same. 

"  That  it  is  necessaiy  a  committee  should  sit  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session,  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  above  regulations, 
g.nd  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be  found  requisite  to  carry  into 
execution  the  first  resolution  of  the  House,  to  banish  the  excessive 
nse  of  spirituous  liquors". 

Mr.  Grattan  then  moved  the  first  resolution. 

Mr,  Beresford  stated,  that  the  proposed  plan  embraced  too  wide  a  range  to  b* 
ieoided  on  at  present.  He  admitted  that  the  breweries  should  be  encouraged 
and  restraints  imposed  on  distillation  of  spirits.  He  set  forth  an  account,  fiom 
wiiich  it  app«ared  that  the  number  of  stilis  had  greatly  decreased.     In  the  yeoa 
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1781,  they  were  1212;  there  contents  were  295,127  gallons;  and  they  pak 
duty  for  1,787,295  gallons;  the  proportion  of  which,  to  their  contents,  was  ac 
six  to  one.  The  excise  paid  that  year  was  £71,612.  In  the  year  1790,  the 
number  of  stills  was  2-iG;  the  excise  paid  that  year  was  .^£170, 739.  Thus  the 
number  of  stills  was  reduced  from  1212  to  246,  and  the  revenue  uicreased  fnin 
£71.612  to  .£170,729. 

The  Speaker  (Foster)  and  Mr.  Hobart  agreed  in  principle  with  Mr.  Grattan. 
The  former  strongly  recommended  that  the  breweries  should  be  encouraged, 
which  he  contended,  wero  every  year  sinking,  owing  to  some  radical  error  in 
the  laws. 

Mr.  Grattan's  first  resolutfon  passed  without  a  division ;  and  as  it  appeared 
to  be  the  sense  of  the  House  that  further  time  should  be  given  to  consider  the 
rest,  the  motion,  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress,  was  put  and  carried. 


SALE  OF  PEERAGES. 

February  8,  1791. 

1  PROPOSE  three  questions  for  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
consideration :  First,  is  not  the  sale  of  peerages  illegal  ?  Second,  Is 
it  not  a  high  misdemeanour  and  impeachable  offence  ?  Third,  Whether 
a  contract  to  purchase  seats  for  persons  named  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Crown,  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  peerage,  is 
not  in  itself  an  illegal  and  impeachable  transaction,  and  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  other  misdemeanours  ? 

I  wait  for  an  ans\x  er.  Does  the  right  honourable  gentleman  con 
tinue  in  his  seat  ?  Then  he  admits  these  transactions  to  be  great 
and  flagrant  breaches  of  the  law.  No  lawyer  I  find  so  old  and 
hardy,  so  young  and  desperate,  as  to  deny  it.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
administration  of  this  country-,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  their  own 
lawyers,  have,  in  a  high  degree,  broken  the  laws  of  the  land.  I 
will  now  discuss  the  natm-e  of  the  transactions  admitted  to  be  illega> 
1  know  the  prerogative  of  conferring  honom's  has  been  held  a  frugai 
way  of  rewarding  merit ;  but  I  dwell  not  on  the  loss  of  any  collate- 
ral advantages  by  the  abuse  of  that  prerogative,  but  on  the  loss  of 
the  essence  of  the  power  itself,  no  longer  a  means  of  exalting,  and 
now  become  an  instrument  of  disgrace.  I  will  expostulate  with  his 
Excellency  on  this  subject ;  I  will  bring  him  to  an  eminence  from 
whence  he  may  survey  the  people  of  this  island.  Is  there,  my  lord, 
of  all  the  men  who  pass  under  your  eye,  one  man  whom  you  can 
exalt  by  any  title  you  may  think  to  confer  ?  You  may  create  a  con- 
laaiou  in  names,  or  you  may  case  a  veil  over  families ;  but  honour, 
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that  sacred  gem,  you  have  cast  in  the  dirt !  i  do  uoi  ask  vou 
merely,  whether  there  ia  any  man  in  the  island  whom  you  can  raise  ? 
but  I  ask  you,  is  there  any  man  whom  you  would  not  disgrace,  bv 
attempting  to  give  him  title,  except  such  a  man  as  would  exalt  you 
by  the  acceptance — some  man  whose  hereditary  or  personal  preten- 
sions would  rescue  his  name  and  dignity  from  the  apparent  blemish 
and  ridicule  cast  on  him  by  a  grant  from  those  hands  to  whom  hia 
Majesty  has  most  unfortunately  abandoned,  iu  Ireland,  the  reins  of 
government  ? 

The  mischief  does  not  go  merely  to  the  credit,  but  may  affect  the 
existence  of  the  nobility. 

Our  ministry,  no  doubt,  condemn  the  National  Assembly,  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  nobility  of  France,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  talk  very 
scrupulously  and  very  plausibly  on  that  subject.  They  certainly 
have  not  extinguished  the  nobility  of  Ireland,  but  they  have  (as  far 
as  they  could)  attempted  to  disgrace  them,  and  by  so  doing  have 
attempted  to  lay  the  seeds  of  their  extinction.  The  Irish  ministry 
have  acted  with  more  apparent  moderation ;  but  the  French  demo- 
cracy have  acted  with  more  apparent  consistency.  The  French 
democracy  have,  at  one  blow,  struck  from  the  nobUity,  power,  per- 
quisite, and  rank.  The  Msh  ministry  have  attempted  to  strike  off 
honour  and  authority,  and  propose  to  leave  them  then-  powers  and 
their  privileges.  The  Irish  ministry,  after  attempting  to  render 
theii-  honours  as  saleable  as  the  seats  of  justice  were  iu  France  at 
the  most  unregenerated  period  of  her  monarchy,  propose  to  send  them 
abroad,  to  exact  deference  from  the  people  as  hereditary  legislators, 
hereditary  counsellors  to  the  King,  and  hereditary  judges  of  the 
land;  and  if  hereafter  any  attempt  should  be  made  on  our  order  of 

peerage,  look  to  your  ministry  ;  they  are  the  cause — they thet 

THEY  WHO  HAVE  attempted,  without  success,  but  with  matchless 
perseverance,  to  make  the  peerage  mischievous,  and,  therefore,  are 
guilty  of  an  eventual  attempt  to  declare  it  useless. 

Such  a  minister  is  but  a  pioneer  to  the  leveller ;  he  compose*  a 
part  of  his  araiy,  and  marches  in  the  van,  and  demolishes  all  tha 
moral,  constitutional,  and  political  obstructions  of  priuciple  ana 
purity,  and  all  the  moral  causes  that  would  support  authority,  rank, 
and  subordination. 

Such  a  minister  goes  before  the  leveUer,  like  sin  preceding  th» 
iliadow  of  death,  shedding  her  poisons  and  distilling  her  iufluencft; 
.nd  preparing  the  nectar  she  touches  for  mortality.  I  do  not  say, 
chat  such  a  minister  with  his  own  hands  strips  the  foliage  off  the 
tree  of  nobility.     No;    he  is  the  eariy  blight,  that  comes   to   tiie 
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feland  to  wither  your  honours  in  the  first  blast  of  popular  breatn, 
»nd  so  to  scatter,  that  at  last  the  whole  leafage  of  nobility  may 
descend. 

This  minister  does  not  come  to  the  foundations  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  bis  pick-axe,  nor  does  he  store  all  their  vaults  with  trains 
of  gunpowder.     He  is  an  enemy  of  a  different  sort.     He  does  not 
purpose  to  blow  up  the  houses  of  parliament ;  he  only  endeavours  to 
corrupt  the  institutions,  and  he  only  undermines  the  moral  props  of 
opinion  and  authority ;  he  only  endeavours  to  taint  nobility ;  he  sells 
your  Lords  and  he  buys  your  Commons.     The  tree  of  nobility!  — 
that  it  may  flourish  for  ever,  and  stand  the  blight  of  ministers  and 
the  blast  of  popular  fury,  that  it  may  remain  on  its  own  hill  rejoicing, 
and  laugh  to  scorn  that  enemy,  which,  in  the  person  of  the  minister 
of  the  crown,  has  gone  against  the  nobles  of  the  land ;  this  is  my 
earnest  prayer.     That  they  may  survive,  survive  to  give  counsel  to 
those  very  ministers,  and  perhaps  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  them. 
But  if  ever  the  axe  should  go  into  that  forest ;  if,  on  the  track  of 
the  merchantman,  in  the  shape  of  the  minister,  the  political  wood- 
man, in  the  shape  of  the  leveller,  should  follow ;  if  the  sale  of  peer- 
age, as  exercised  by  the  present  minister,   becoming  the  ordinary 
resource  of  government,  should  prove  a  kindred  extreme,  and  give 
birth  to  a  race  of  men  as  unprincipled  and  desperate  in   one  ex- 
treme as  they  are  in  the  other,  we  shall  then  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist 
such  an  effort,  and  as  we  now  resist  the  minister's  attempts  to  die- 
honour,  so  shall  we  then  resist  the  consequence  of  his  crimes — 
projects  to  extinguish  the  nobility. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  such  a  practice,  and,  therefore,  necessary  to  punish,  or  re- 
move, or  intimidate,  and  check  your  ministers. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  now  of  a  figurative  sale  of 
honours;  I  am  speaking  of  an  actual  one  in  the  most  literal  sense  of 
the  word.  I  know  that  grants  of  honours  have  been  at  certain  tiraoa 
made  for  influence  distinct  from  pretensions ;  but  not  argent  comp- 
tant  the  stock  purse.  It  is  not  title  for  influence,  but  title  for  money 
to  buy  influence.  You  have  carried  it  to  the  last  step,  and  in  thai 
«tep  have  gone  beyond  the  most  unscrupulous  of  your  predecessors ; 
they  may  have  abused  the  prerogative,  but  you  iiave  broken  th« 
la^rs.  Your  contract  has  been  what  a  court  of  law  would  condemn 
for  its  illegality,  and  a  court  of  equity  for  its  turpitude. 

The  ministers  have  endeavoured  to  defile  the  source  of  honour; 
they  have  also  attempted  to  pollute  the  stream  of  justice.  The  sale  of 
a  peerage  is  the  sale  of  a  judicial  employment,  which  cannot  be  sold 
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(Vithont  breach  of  an  express  act  of  parliament, — the  act  of  Richard 
'-he  Second  and  Edward  the  Sixth. 

I  know  the  judicial  power  is  only  incidental  to  peerage,  but  the 
sale  is  not  the  less  against  the  spirit  of  the  act ;  indeed,  it  is  the 
greatest  possible  offence  against  the  spirit  of  the  act,  inasmuch  as 
the  judicial  power  in  this  case  is  final,  and  comprehends  all  the 
judgments  and  decrees  in  all  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  If  I  ai» 
injured  in  an  inferior  court,  I  can  bear  it;  it  is  not  without  remedy. 
But  there,  where  everything  is  to  be  finally  corrected;  where  the 
public  is  to  be  protected  and  rescued  from  the  vindictive  ignorance 
of  a  judge,  or  the  little,  driving,  arbitrary  genius  of  a  minister;  the 
last  oracle  of  all  the  laws,  and  the  first  fountain  of  coun-cil,  and 
one  great  constituent  of  the  legislature;  to  attempt  to  make  that 
great  repository  a  market;  to  erect  at  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Lords  the  stall  of  the  minister,  where  he  and  his  friends  shoidd  ex- 
orcise their  calling,  and  carry  on  such  an  illicit  and  shocking  trade ! 
That  a  minister  should  have  cast  out  of  his  heart  all  respect  for 
human  institutions  so  far,  as  to  attempt  to  post  himself  at  the  door 
of  that  chamber,  the  most  illustrious,  select,  and  ancient  of  all  insti- 
tutions we  know  of;  to  post  himself  there  with  his  open  palm,  and  to 
admit  all  who  Avould  pay  for  seats ;  is  this  the  man  who  is  to  teach 
the  Irish  a  respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  incidcate  the  blessings  of 
the  Bi-itieh  constitution  ? 

History  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of  gross  abuses  of  the  prero- 
gative in  the  disposal  of  the  peerage;  the  worst  ministers  perhaps 
have  attempted  it;  but  I  will  assert,  that  the  whole  history  of  Eng- 
land does  not  furnish  so  gross  and  illegal  an  exercise  as  any  one  of 
those  bargains  contracted  for  by  the  minister  of  Ireland.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  there  was,  by  the  Tories  of  the  times,  a  great 
abuse  of  that  power — twelve  peers  created  for  an  occasion.  In 
Bome  particulars  there  was  a  similitude  between  that  and  the  pre- 
sent act;  it  was  an  attempt  to  modr-l  the  House  of  Lords;  but  there 
was  no  money  given.  The  turpitude  of  our  transaction  was  wnni- 
ing  in  the  act  of  the  ministiy  of  Queen  Anne;  it  was  an  act  of  influ- 
ence purjiorting  f  o  model  one  House  of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  not 
the  sale  of  the  seats  of  one  House  to  buy  those  of  the  other,  and  to 
model  both. 

The  second  instance  is  the  sale  of  a  peerage  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingnam  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  one  of  the  articles 
■  »f  his  impem-hment,  a  peerage  sold  to  Lord  Roberts  for  £10,000; 
U  waa  a  high  misdemeanour,  a  flagi-ant  illegality,  and  a  great  public 
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scandal;  so  far  it  resembles  your  conduct,  but  it  ■w^as  no  more.  Tlie 
offence  was  confined  to  a  single  instance ;  the  Duke  of  Buckinghani 
created  one  peer  of  the  realm,  one  hereditary  Icgish-.tor,  one  herev.II- 
tary  conns  llor,  and  one  final  judiciaiy,  for  a  specific  simi  of  money 
for  his  private  use;  but  the  Irish  minister  has  created  divers  heredi. 
tary  legislawrs,  divers  hereditary  counsellors,  and  divers  final  judi- 
ciaries, for  many  specific  sums  of  money.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
only  took  the  money  for  a  seat  in  the  peers,  and  applied  it  to  his 
own  use;  but  the  Irish  minister  has  taken  money  for  seats  in  the 
Peers,  under  contract  that  it  should  be  applied  to  purchase  seats  ir 
the  Commons ;  the  one  is  an  iusidated  crime  for  private  emolument, 
the  other  a  project  against  the  commonweal  in  this  act. 

The  ministers  have  sold  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  to  buy  the 
privileges  of  the  people ;  they  have  made  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
legislature  pernicious  to  each  other;  they  have  played  the  two  Houses 
like  forts  upon  one  another  ;  they  have  discovered  a  new  mode  of 
destroying  that  fine  fabric,  the  British  constitution,  which  escaped 
the  destructive  penetration  of  the  worst  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
the  fruit  of  their  success  in  this  most  unhallowed,  wicked  endeavour 
would  be  the  scandal  of  legislation,  which  is  the  common  right  of 
both  Houses;  of  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  one; 
and  adding  the  discredit  which,  by  such  oifences,  they  bring  on  the 
third  branch  of  the  constitution  (unfortunately  exercised  in  their  own 
persons),  they  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  whole  process  of  govern- 
ment in  this  countiy,  from  the  first  formation  of  law  to  the  final  de- 
cision and  ultimate  execution ;  from  the  cradle  of  the  law,  through 
all  its  progi-ess  and  formation,  to  its  last  shape  of  monumental 
record ;  they  have  attempted  to  reduce  it,  I  say,  to  disrepute  and 
degradation. 

Ai-e  these  things  to  go  unpunished?  Are  they  to  pass  by  with 
the  session,  like  the  fashion  of  your  coat,  or  any  idle  subject  of  taste 
or  amusement?  Is  any  state  criminal  to  be  punished  in  Ireland? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  state  offence  in  Ireland?  If  not,  renounce 
the  name  of  inquest,  if  ay,  punish.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  resolution: — "That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
examine,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  whether  the  late  or  present 
administration  have  entered  into  any  corrupt  agreement  with  any 
person  or  persons,  to  recommend  such  person  or  persons  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, as  fit  and  proper  to  be  by  him  made  peers  of  this  realm,  if» 
consideration  of  such  person  or  persons  giving  certain  sums  of  money 
to  be  laid  oat  in  procuring  the  retmn  of  members  to  serve  in  parlia- 
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ment,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  inconsistent  with  th«»  in- 
depende^cv  of  parliament,  and  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  laud". 
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January  19,  1792. 

The  House  met  pursuant  to  prorogation,  when  (he  Lord-lieutenant  (Weslir.oie- 
land)  opened  the  session  by  the  following  speech  to  both  Houses  : — 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  have  it  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to  acquaint  you,  that,  since  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  preliminaries  of  peace  have  been  signed  between  Russia  an'l 
the  Porte,  and  those  powers  are  now  engaged  in  negotiation  for  a  detinitiv? 
treaty,  which  his  Majesty  trusts  will  complete  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
amongst  the  different  powers  of  Europe. 

"His  Majesty,  convinced  of  the  interest  you  take  in  whatever  concerns  his 
domestic  happiness,  commands  me  to  acquaint  you  of  the  marriage  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia. 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  I  have  ordered  the  proper  officers  to  lay  before  you  the  national  accounts, 
and  I  trust  you  will  make  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  and  the  honourable  support  o    his  Majesty's  government. 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  constant  attention  you  have  shown  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  recommend  to  you  a  continuance  of  that  wise  system  of  policy, 
from  which  your  country  has  received  such  inestimable  advantages  in  the  in- 
crease of  her  trade,  her  credit,  and  manufactures.  It  is  equally  unnecessary  for 
me  particularly  to  point  out  the  encouragement  of  your  agriculture,  and  atten- 
tion to  j'our  linen  manufacture.  The  Protestant  charter-schools,  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  will  receive  your  accustomed  consideration. 

"  You  may  be  assured  of  my  zealous  cooperation  to  forward  e'iery  measure 
that  may  contribute  to  the  public  welfare.  I  shall  pay  unremittii  ::ll,7~*"on  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  law,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  govern- 
inent,  so  essential  to  the  continuance  of  that  freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness, 
which  Ireland  enjoys  under  his  Majesty's  auspicious  reign,  and  under  our  excel- 
lent constitution^. 

Lord  Thurles,  in  a  maiden  speech,  moved  an  address  of  tha.^ks  to  his  Majesty. 
It  was  an  echo  of  the  speech  The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Honourable 
George  Knox,  who  declared  hib  approbation  of  the  government  and  their  admi- 
nistratiou. 

Mr.  Grattan  said:  I  have  no  objection  to  concnr  in  everything 
honourable  to  his  Majesty,  and  sincerely  do  rejoice  in  every  circum- 
etance  which  can  add  to  his  public  and  private  happiness,  I  am 
sure  every  circumstance  that  can  tend  to  increase  that  happiness, 
must  give  pleasure  to  everv-  branch  of  his  Majei^ty'a  subjecta,  and  to 
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none  more  siucerely  tliau  to  his  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  who  muat 
ever  rejoice  in  the  auspicious  increase  of  the  illustrious  Iloiise  of 
Hanover,  M-hose  accession  to  the  throne  of  these  dominions  has  been  at- 
tended Avith  so  many  blessings  to  this  country,  as  "well  as  every 
other  part  of  the  empire.  So  far  I  am  ready  to  conciu-  in  this  ad- 
dress. In  addresses  of  this  land,  declarations  of  our  readiness  to 
Bupport  the  different  establishments  of  goveniment  are  usual  and 
perhaps  necessary.  But  I  freely  concur  in  that  part  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  am  not  only  willing  to  support  those  establishments,  but 
even  any  new  establishment  which  can  add  to  the  honour  of  his 
Majest}'s  reign,  or  the  happiness  of  his  family.  But  to  that  pait  of 
the  address,  which  goes  to  declare  thanlcs  to  his  IMajesty  for  con- 
tinuing in  the  government  of  this  country  a  Lord-lieutenant  and  au 
administration  whose  measures  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  oppose, 
and  who  have  uniformly  opposed  every  measure  urged  for  the  good 
of  this  country,  I  cannot  gi\'e  my  assent.  It  \\ould  be  equally  in- 
consistent and  absurd  for  men  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  measm-es  of  administration,  and  then  to  return  thanks  to  his 
Majesty  for  continuing  that  administration.  To  comply,  therefore, 
in  this  part  of  the  address,  with  the  unanimity  the  young  nobleman 
recommends,  would  be  to  render  the  compliment  of  congratulation  to 
'/lis  Majesty  a  farce. 

Either  the  opposition  would  appear  insincere,  or  the  address  itselt 
must  ajjpear  so.  But  I  know  better  of  one  side,  and  I  hope  better 
of  the  othei",  than  to  imagine  such  a  circumstance.  The  measures  of 
opposition  have  not  been  lightly  taken  up,  nor  will  they  be  lightly 
abandoned.  They  were  adopted  in  sincerity  of  heart,  and  have  been 
maintained  by  uniformity  of  conduct. 

It  is  now  ten  yeai-s  since  you  recovered  your  constitution,  and 
three  since,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  you  have  lost  it.  Your  present 
ministers  made  two  attempts  on  your  liberties  ;  the  first  failed,  and 
the  second,  in  a  degree  has  succeeded.  You  remember  the  first  ; 
you  remember  the  propositions.  The  people  of  Ireland  Avould  no* 
consent  to  be  governed  by  the  British  Parliament ;  an  expedient 
Avas  devised — let  the  Iriuh  Parliament  govern  the  people  of  Ireland, 
aud  Britain  govern  the  Irish  Parliament.  She  was  to  do  so  speci- 
fically in  those  subjects  in  which  she  had  been  most  oppressive — 
monopolies  of  commerce  East  and  West.  We  were  to  put  down  the 
IiTsh  constitution,  in  order  to  set  up  British  monopoly  against  Irish 
commerce.  The  ministry  who  conducted  this  trick,  took  care  to 
make  the  liish  advance  by  a  certain  number  of  propositions,  under 
an  assurance  that  the  British  cabinet  v/ould,  to  an  iota,  accede,  and 
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they  made  the  Insli  Parliament  give  an  additional  revenne  on  tfis 
faith  of  that  accession.  They  then  snfTered  the  propositions  to  be 
reversed,  tiu'ned  them  against  the  country  from  >\'hicli  they  were 
snpnoscd  to  proceed,  and  ni<»de  them  fatal  at  once  to  her  constitution 
and  to  her  ocmuc.rce.  The  iridivdduals  concerned  in  this  business, 
Poni3  of  thQTii  had  pledged  themselves  against  an  iota  of  alteration 
— they  broke  iliv-v  Ivinjiir,  Tlie  Irish  minister  was  pledged  to  a 
specific  system — he  prevaricated  ;  iu  the  attempt  on  her  liberty  he 
was  a  violator  ;  iu  taking  her  taxes,  a  swindler.  This  measure  av,\s 
defeated  by  tlie  inflei(!nce  principally  of  that  part  of  the  aristocracv 
who  refused  to  go  tbrougli  the  bill,  and  who  have  been  dismissed. 
They  who  made  the  attempt  have  been  advanced  and  rewarded.  Tlie 
path  of  public  tread' .My  in  a  principal  country  leads  to  the  block, 
but  in  a  nation  govmied  like  a  o»ovince,  to  the  helm. 

The  second  attempt  was  the  modelling  of  parliament;  in  1789 
filteeu  new  salaries,  with  several  new  pensions  to  the  members 
thereof,  were  created  at  once,  and  added  to  the  old  overgrown  par- 
liameuvary  influence  of  the  croAvn  ;  :ii  other  word,-,  the  expenditure 
)f  the  inteiest  of  half  a  million  to  buy  tho  House  cf  Commons  ;  th^ 
iale  of  the  peerage  and  the  purchase  of  seats  in  the  Commons  ; 
the  formation  of  a  s'lock-pm'se  by  the  minister  to  monopolize  boroughs 
and  buy  up  represeicliation. 

This  now  praciicj,  whereby  th  •  iilnister  of  the  cro\\n  becomes  the 
common  borougli-broker  of  the  kingdom,  constitutes  an  olfence  so 
multitiidiuous,  and  in  all  its  parts  so  criminal,  as  to  call  for  radical 
reformation  and  exemplary  punishment,  whether  the  persons  concerned 
be  Lord  Buckingham  o"  his  secretary,  or  those  who  became  the  ob- 
jects of  his  promotion  because  they  had  been  the  ministers  of  his 
vices.  It  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  fimdameiital  laws  of  the 
land,  and  sought  to  establish,  and  in  a  degree  has  established,  ic 
fhe  place  of  a  limited  monarchy,  a  cornipt  despotism  ;  and  if  .any- 
thing rescues  the  persons  so  concerned  from  the  name  of  traitors  It 
is  not  the  principles  of  law,  but  its  omission,  that  has  not  descrilied 
by  any  express  provisionary  statute,  that  patricide,  of  which  these 
men  in  intention  and  in  substance  are  guilty.  They  have  adopted  a 
practice  which  decides  the  fate  of  our  parliamentary  constitution.  In 
vnin  shall  ^vo  boast  oi  its  blessings,  and  of  its  three  estates,  the 
king,  the  lords,  and  ti.e  commons,  when  the  king  sells  one  chtatc  to 
bii\  the.  other,  and  so  contaminates  both.  The  minister  has  sent 
oui-  iCt  of  men  packing  into  the  peers,  and  another  set  of  men  packing 
into  tnw  commons  •  and  the  first  he  calls  the  hereditary  counr-il,  and 
tlie  latter  me  grand  council  of  the  nation,  and  both,  that  once  great 
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and  august  institution — tlie  parliament.     Siicli  a  condition,  T  say,  puts 
the  constitution  ul'  Ireland,  not  merely  below  a  republic,  but  below  any 
other  form  of  genuine  and  healthy  government.    It  is  not  a  mixed  mo- 
Miirchy,  ";\"itb  parts  happily  tempered  and  so  forth,  the  cant  of  gra\-e  and 
superannuated  addrirsses,  but  a  rank,  and  vile,  and  simple,  and  ab- 
solute government,  rendered  so  by  means  that  make  every  part  of  it 
vit;ious  and  abominable — the  executive,  which  devours  the  whole,  a  id 
tho, other  two  parts,  which  are  thus  extinguished.     Of  such  a  cou- 
.stitution,  the  component  parts  are  debauched  by  one  another ;  tlv 
monarch  is  made  to  prostitute  the  prerogative  of  honour  by  the  sak 
of  honours  ;  the  lords  by  the  purchase  ;  and  the  commons  prostitute 
tlieir  nature  by  being  the  offspring,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  a  traffic, 
and   prostitute  themselves  again   by  the  sale  of  their  votes  and 
piirsons. 

I  allow  the  British  constitution  the  best,  and  arraign  this  model  as 
the  worst,  because  practically  and  essentially  the  opposite  of  that 
]jritish  constitution.  The  British  minister  has  given  an  account  of 
the  English  constitution,  which  he  -vnshes  to  extend  to  the  Irish 
constitution.  "Aristocracy",  he  says,  "reflects  lustre  on  the  Crown, 
and  lends  support  and  effect  to  democracy,  uhile  democracy  gives 
vigour  and  energy  to  both,  and  the  sovereignty  crowns  the  constitution 
with  dignity  and  authority.  Aristocracy  is  the  poise",  he  says  ; 
"give  an  infusion  of  nobility".  The  Irish  minister  can  answer  him: 
he  who  sold  the  aristocracy  and  bought  the  democracy  ;  he  who 
best  understands  in  practice  what  is  this  infusion  of  nobility ;  he  who 
has  infused  poison  into  this  aristocratic  and  this  democratic  division 
of  power,  and  has  crowned  the  whole  with  corruption  ;  he  Avell 
knows  aU  this,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  to  be  theatric  repre- 
sentation, and  that  the  constitution  of  the  country  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  those  scenes  and  farces  which  are  acted  on  the  public 
stages,  of  imposture  and  hypocrisy. 

J5y  this  trade  of  parliament  tiie  king  is  absolute  ;  his  will  is  sig- 
nified by  both  houses  of  parliament,  who  are  now  as  much  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hand  as  a  bayonet  in  the  hands  of  f>  regiment.  Like  a 
regiment,  -,ve  have  our  adjutant,  who  sends  to  the  infirmary  for  the 
old,  and  to  the  brothel  for  the  young,  and  men  thus  carted  as  it  Avere 
iuto  this  House  to  vote  for  the  minister,  are  called  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Suppose  General  Washington  to  ring  his  bell, 
and  order  his  servants  out  of  livery  to  take  their  seats  in  congress. 
You  can  apply  this  instance. 

We  have  read  a  description  of  the  late  National  Assembly  of 
France.     I  can  suppose  something  more  degrading  even  than  the 
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picture  ;  suppose  .an  assembly,  not  ruled,  as  it  was  suggested,  bv  •<^ 
club  of  Jacobin:-!,  but  by  a  Swiss  major,  who  robbed  the  treasury  of 
Frauce,  and  bonglit  the  Assembly.     You  can  apply  this  instance. 

Mr.  Locke  has  the  following  passage  ;  "  Such  revolutions  happen 
not  upon  eveiy  little  mismanagement  in  p.iblic  aftairs  :  great  mistake 
on  the  ruling  part,  many  wrong  and  inconvenient  laws,  and  all  the 
slips  of  human  frailty,  will  be  borne  without  mutiny  or   murmur  j 
but  if  a  long  train  of  abuses,  prevarications,  and  artifices,  all  tending 

one  way,  making  the  design  visible  to  the  people ."    Ish:  Locke 

Vi'^n  Slates  what  the  dcsiini  is. 

"What  I  have  said  concerning  the  legislature",  he  continues,  "is 
equally  true  concerning  the  supreme  executive.  He  acts  contrary 
to  his  trust  when  he  either  employs  the  force,  treasure,  or  offices  of 
the  society  to  cori-iipt  the  repi'csentativcs  and  gain  them  to  his  pur- 
pose, or  openly  corrupts  the  electors,  and  prescribes  to  their  choice 
sucl%  Avhom  he  by  solicitation,  promises,  or  otherwise  has  previously 
woi,  to  his  designs,  and  employs  them  to  bring  in  such  who  promised 
beforehand  what  to  vote  and  what  to  enaci  Thus  to  regulate  can- 
didates and  electors,  and  new-model  the  Avay&  of  election,  what  is  it 
but  to  cut  up  government  by  the  roots,  and  poison  the  very  sources 
of  public  security  ?  For  the  people,  having  reserved  to  themselves 
the  choice  of  their  representatives  as  a  fence  to  their  properties, 
could  do  it  for  no  other  er.d  but  that  they  might  be  ahvays  truly 
chosen,  and  so  chosen,  truly  act  and  debate  as  the  necessity  of  the 
commonwealth  should,  on  examination,  be  judged  to  require;  and 
this,  those  who  give  their  votes  before  they  hear,  are  not  capable  of 
doing.  To  prepare  such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  to  endeavour  to 
set  up  the  declared  abettors  of  his  own  wiU  as  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  is  certainly  as  great  a  breach  of  trust,  and  as 
perfect  a  declaration  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  government  as  can 
possibly  be". 

I  must  observe  on  this  passage,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mv.  Locke, 
parliament  as  well  fiS  ki"..^"s  may  abdicate  ;  and  having  quoted  the 
passage,  let  me  quot>  the  declaration  and  confession  of  the  L-ish 
ministry  :  "Half  a  r.lllion  was  expended  by  government  in  1769, 
to  defeat  the  aristocryoy  ;  that  is,  to  buy  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ;  and  gentlerutn  may  now  force  government  to  expend  a 
gi-eater  sum  for  the  same  purpose".  I  will  now  state  the  fact  as 
appears  fi'om  your  establishment,  and  as  you  all  allow  it  to  be:  the  in- 
terest of  about  that  sum  was  expended  to  buy  the  parliament,  and 
It  was  bought  accorfingly.  I  will  state  another  account :  a  stock- 
purse  was  made  by  the  minister,  partly  out  of  the  sale  of  peerag&s, 
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to  bny  op  peats  in  paiiia  MCiit,  in  order  to  introtlnce  only  such  men 
as  had  previously  agreed  to  vote  with  the  minister,  and  both  facts 
constitute  severally  or  jointly  what  JMr.  Locke  calls  "  preparing  " 
sr.ch  an  assembly  as  he  describes,  and  setting  np  the  abettors  of 
the  will  of  the  minister  as  the  representatives  of  tlie  people.  Here 
is  tiie  present  model — the  trade  of  parliament  instead  of  tlie  consti- 
tution. S-^e  its  efiects!  The  strongest  question  that  could  be  put 
to  the  nationality  of  the  Commons,  was  that  which  related  to  the 
trade  of  Ireland  with  the  East.  The  question  was  simply  this : 
whether  Ireland  should  exercise  that  trade,  or  individuals  sell  it  to 
the  minister  of  the  crown,  acting  in  Ireland  as  an  agent  to  the  Eas 
India  Company,  and  after  three  debates  it  was  determined  for  th( 
Company,  against  the  country,  by  her  own  parliament,  under  the  in^ 
fluence  of  her  minister,  who  proposed  that  Ireland  should  be  satisfied 
with  the  right,  and  leave  the  profits  of  the  trade  to  the  companv  ; 
the  country,  by  her  exertions,  had  established  the  right ;  the  indi- 
vidual, by  coiTuption,  sold  the  exercise. 

It  happened  in  1779,  that  the  claim  of  what  they  called  fi-ee 
trade,  had  gone  directly  to  the  exercise,  and  not  to  the  right.  It 
said  that  nothing  but  a  free  trade  coidd  save  this  country  from  im- 
pending ruin  ;  meaning  not  a  title  to  trade,  but  possession.  It 
happened  also,  that  when  government,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  her  parliament,  stopped  the  trade  of  Ireland  to  the  unoccupied 
parts  of  the  East,  Spain  intenaipted  the  trade  of  England  to  the  un- 
occupied parts  of  the  North-Avest,  and  stood  with  respect  to  England 

as  government  stood  with  respect  to  L-eland  ;  with  this  difference - 

Spain  was  a  natural  and  open  enemy,  the  other  can-ies  on  a  war 
against  the  interest  of  her  country  with  her  own  money,  and  under 
the  trust  and  the  name  of  her  government. 

There  was  a  circumstance  attending  this  treachery  that  made  it 
still  more  mortifying.  This  very  goverament  had  called  upon  Ireland 
for  a  vote  of  credit  against  Spain,  and  placed  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  the  most  extraordinary  and  degrading  predicament,  voting  money 
to  a  war  with  Spain  for  intenixpting  the  trade  of  England  to  the 
Noi-th-west,  and  assisting  England  in  interrupting  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land to  the  East;  assisting  government  to  do  against  Ireland  that 
very  act  which  she  Avas  to  fight  Spain  for  attempting  to  commit 
against  Great  Britain. 

The  question  cannot  end  here  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  free  trade  and 
free  constitution  revived;  that  cause  for  Avhich  this  country  committed 
life  and  fortune  ;  not  for  a  ban-on  right,  but  for  profitable  possession , 
not  to  give  a  portion  of  it  to  the  East  India  Company,   stiU  loss  to 
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suffer  their  own  servants  to  sell  a  portion  of  it  to  tlie  Company's 
agent  residing  liere  under  the  name  of  your  minister ;  least  of  all,  to 
snfier  that  very  agent  to  draw  bacli  a  portion  of  your  trade  by  pil- 
fering the  treasury  to  buy  the  parliament,  and  to  betray  the  late  il- 
lustrious  acquisitions  of  their  country.  On  this  principle  might  gen 
tlenien  give  up  the  American  European  colonial  trade  ;  it  would  be 
only  a  question  about  the  quantum  of  money  expended  on  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  quantum  of  danger  incuiTed  by  their  notorious  acts  of 
bribery  and  dereliction. 

The  rejection  of  a  reponsibility  bill,  and,  still  more,  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  rejected,  is  another  effect  of  the  trade  of  parliament. 
To  say  that,  without  responsibility  in  the  officers  of  state,  there  can 
be  no  limited  monarchy,  -would  be  unnecessary  in  any  enlightened 
country  except  Ireland ;  indeed,  the  existence  of  responsibility  is  as 
essential  to  the  limitation  of  the  monarchy,  as  the  existence  of  a  king 
to  monarchy  itself ;  and  yet  when  the  servants  of  the  crown  argued 
against  the  bill,  such  ignorance  did  these  men  display,  that  they 
affirmed,  that  were  the  ministers  of  the  crown  responsible  in  Ireland 
for  what  they  did  by  the  orders  of  the  king,  yet  they  were  above  him, 
viceroys  over  him ;  and  tattle  of  that  sort.  These  men  who  had 
been  talking  and  talking  about  the  British  constitution,  showed  they 
were  misinformed  both  of  the  fact  of  the  constitution  in  one  country, 
and  the  principles  of  it  in  both.  It  was  thus  La  Mancha's  knight 
discoursed  about  the  perfections  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  never  be- 
held. As  on  the  East  India  question  they  had  resisted  their  free 
trade,  so  here  they  resisted  their  free  constitution,  and  contended 
for  absolute  impunity  in  every  abuse  of  power  and  prerogative  that 
could  be  committed  by  the  servants  of  the  crown,  and  by  none  more 
likely  to  be  committed  than  themselves,  actmg  under  the  authority 
of  the  first  magistrate. 

They  were  the  more  inexcusable  for  this  doctrine,  because  they 
had  before  them  their  own  ciimos ;  many  of  them  sat  in  the  house, 
like  gorgeous  satraps,  dressed  in  their  own  extortion ;  they  had  also 
m  recollection  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors  ;  of  those  lord-lieuten- 
ants and  their  secretaries,  whom  these  men  had  supported.  In 
1769,  the  army  was  increased  to  15,000  men,  under  compact  to 
keep  Avithin  the  kingdom  at  all  times,  except  invasion  or  relielliou 
in  Great  Britain,  12,000  men:  and  in  1779  you  had  not  5000  ;  and 
government  got  your  own  consent  to  your  nakedness.  In  1773,  a 
tenth  was  added  to  your  revenues,  on  compact  to  stop  the  further 
growth  of  debt,  and  in  1775,  a  new  debt  was  presented  to  yon. 
In   1785,   new   taxes   were  presented  on   specific  estimates  of  all 
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yonr  cxpeuses,  and  every  one  of  those  estimates  instautly  j;r.d  over 
sin,e  trrossly  and  corruptly  exceeded.  In  1783,  an  addition  is  made 
to  the  place  of  the  private  secretary  to  the  Lord-lientenant,  on  com- 
pact that  he  is  not  to  have  a  pension.  He  takes  a  pension  ;  his  suc- 
cessor l<eeps  the  addition;  and  the  nation  continaes  saddled  witl" 
"both.  In  ]  7G6  a  king's  letter  is  sent  over  promising  a  specific  rednc- 
tiou  of  most  of  the  offices  in  the  orduan^^e;  in  1789,  every  ivord  c. 
the  letter  was  falsified,  and  evwy  salary  of  those  places  increased  fo< 
parliamentary  influence.  In  1773,  a  promise  was  made,  in  conside- 
ration of  new  taxes,  to  keep  the  boards  of  stamps  and  accounts  uni- 
ted. In  1789,  that  promise  is  falsified,  and  they  are  divided  for 
corruption.  In  1773,  the  boards  of  revenue  are  united,  and  the 
number  of  the  commissioners  on  compact  reduced;  and  in  1781', 
the  compact  is  broken  for  coiTuption. 

In  1785,  the  ministers  in  the  respective  countries  come  fovirr.vd 
with  two  sets  of  propositions.  The  Irish  secretary  produces  one  part  of 
the  plan  as  the  idtimatum  of  government,  and  for  that  he  gets  your 
taxes ;  the  English  minister  then  produces  the  other  part,  and  for 
this  he  asks  your  constitution  ;  and  Ireland,  like  a  poor  traveller,  is 
glad  to  escape  with  her  life  and  her  liberty,  after  ha\ingbeen  fleeced 
by  two  robbers.  I  only  state  a  few  instances  cf  perfidy  out  of  a 
thousand  instances  of  mal-adnunistration. 

Carthage,  or  what  the  Roman  historian  has  said  of  Carthage,  has 
not  exceeded  your  ministers  in  the  fallibility  of  public  honour.  The 
ministers  of  this  countiy  have  acted  here  on  the  principle  of  East 
India  adventurers ;  but  here  there  is  less  vigour  in  the  soil,  and 
therefore  less  plunder  in  your  government ;  send  these  men  beyond 
the  line,  send  them  to  Arcot  and  the  Ganges,  and  that  principle 
will  be  rapine  ;  keep  them  to  Ireland,  it  is  peculation  ;  it  is  the  sale 
of  the  coimtry  for  half  a  mfllion ;  it  is  robbing  the  country  to  buy 
the  parliament. 

The  persons  who  opposed  the  responsibility  were  therefore  per- 
fectly  apprised  of  its  necessity  :  they  sliould  have  feit  it  in  the  general 
principles  of  the  constit'ition;  they  must  have  felt  it  in  the  parti- 
cular abuses  in  the  Irish  constitution ;  they  felt  in  their  own  pap 
ticular  situation,  that  the  minister  of  Ireland,  as  our  administration 
is  at  present  constituted,  has  an  interest  opposite  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  It  was  once  the  object  of  the  Irish  gCTcrmneut  to 
support  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament ;  it  i:;  now  their 
object  to  supply  that  supremacy,  and  estabhsh  the  corrnption  of  the 
Jrish  in  its  place. 

What  made  these  present  men  ministers?     "VMiat,  but  a  steady- 
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opposition  to  die  independent  exertions  of  parliament,  and  an  activity 
CO  comipt  it.  The  liberty  of  the  country  has  served  the  individual ;  it 
has  Elide  their  treachery  precious:  and  corrupt  Ii-ishmen  must  uovi 
do  what  powerful  Englishmen  did  before  them. 

The  constitution  of  parliament  may  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
nternal,  which  comprehends  the  existence  of  parliament ;  and  exter- 
ftal,  which  comprehends  its  creation.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not 
the  mere  exi/ence,  but  the  independency  of  its  existence,  wherein 
the  freedom  t  v..- subject  consists.  To  restore  that  independency 
a  Y^lace  bill  was  inL-.:/aced.  The  legislators,  the  purse-bearers,  the 
grand  inquisition  and  gi-eat  council  of  the  nation,  had  as  little  control 
fan  the  monarch  as  his  beef-eaters.  When  the  place-bill  was  proposed 
and  rejected — Brenuus  and  the  Gauls — the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman was  in  your  lobby  with  his  month  in  every  man's  ear,  and 
his  touch  ir.  every  man's  palm  1 

By  the  rtjection  of  the  bill,  they  seemed  to  declare,  that  the 
House  had  been  bought,  was  bought,  and  should  be  bought  again. 
Among  other  arguments  against  the  bill,  one  was  advanced  by  autho 
rity,  that  the  bill  would  prevent  the  crown  from  combating  aristo- 
cracy, by  bribing  the  Irish  Parliament.  What  an  ai-gument  for  a 
radical  application — for  a  decisive  measure  to  bring  back  your  con- 
stitution to  its  first  principles ! 

This  bill  was  rejected  along  with  a  pension  bill.  The  pension  lists 
so  called  are  two — civil  and  military;  but  the  real  pension  lists  are 
more  numerous ;  they  distribute  the  bounty  of  the  king  among  the 
senate — the  licentiousness  of  the  court,  and  the  enemies  of  the  realm. 
This  is  called  a  part  of  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  Corruption  has 
not  only  reached  the  hearts  of  men,  but  it  has  debased  their  dialect; 
and  our  public  language  is  become  the  speech  of  hypocrisy  and  im- 
posture. 

In  rejecting  both  these  bills,  the  ministerial  language  was,  "  it  is 
true  they  are  the  laws  of  England,  but  they  are  not  fit  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Ireland".  This  is  much  more  than  asserting  that  Ireland 
should  not  be  free ;  it  is  asserting  that  England  should  be  free,  and 
Ireland  should  not ;  you  may  put  the  quostion  of  servitude  in  such  a 
shape  as  to  disgust  the  pride  of  a  Cappadocian.  The  lot  of  Ireland, 
according  to  this  reasoning,  becoraes  particular  degradation.  We 
bear  misfortunes  patiently,  because  they  are  the  portion  of  man; 
but  if  they  were  the  inheritance  of  you  and  of  me  only  ;  if  the  im- 
perfection of  the  dispensations,  ordinances,  and  decrees  of  nature 
were  visited  on  one  tribe  of  the  human  species ;  if  Providence  bad 
$poken  like   the   ministers    of  our  country,    "these  blessings   are 
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vciy  well  fur  others,  but  they  are  too  good  for  you" ;  I  fear  that  tlie  tribe 
so  cast  off  would  turu  to  execration.  And  till  Providence  shall  mark 
Its  divine  displeasure  by  inflicting  some  visible  opprobrious  distinc- 
tion on  the  people  of  Ireland,  confirming  the  argument  of  their  minis- 
ter, and  denoting  its  intention  to  degrade  us,  I  must  to  such  logic 
remain  a  disbeliever.  It  Avas  once  in  this  country,  "equal  fiite,  and 
^qual  freedom" — the  style  is  now  changed  a  little — equal  fate,  i.e. 
^■qual  fall,  but  inferior  freedom — inferior  freedom,  and  superior 
profligacy. 

With  the  same  view,  to  save  the  internal  purity  of  parliament,  we 
proposed  a  resolution,  touching  those  ministers  of  the  crown  employed 
in  the  sale  of  peerages.  They  have  made  the  honorific  prerogative 
a  nuisance  ;  they  have  endeavoured  to  disgrace  one  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  model  both ;  they  have  invited  the  rabble  to  tread 
upon  tit*  nobles.  And  if  this  House  had  done  its  duty,  some  of 
those  gentlemen  now  on  the  treasury  bench  should  be  lodged  in  the 
Tower. 

I  have  said  the  constitution  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
internal  and  external.  To  preserve  the  former,  we  introduced  those 
measures ;  anil  with  a  view  in  some  degree  to  diminish  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  latter,  we  Introduced  a  bill  for  disqualifying  revenue  oflicei-s 
from  voting  at  elections;  the  bill  did  no  more  than  what  the  priufi- 
ples  of  the  constitution  req^iired,  and  no  move  than  England  already 
had  done  by  statute.  It  prevented  from  interfering  in  election,  a 
set  of  men  who  arc  in  a  most  absolute  manner  dependent  on  th(; 
will  of  a  minister ;  men  who  have  from  their  ofilce  the  power  to 
harass  and  oppress  the  fi-eedom  of  other  electors,  while  they  have  no 
poAver  to  acts  with  freedom  themselves.  They  are  so  many  votes 
taken  out  of  the  democratic  scale,  and  thrown  into  that  of  the  other 
side,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  number  of  free  electors,  are  so  many 
votes  to  be  deducted  from  thence.  The  disqualifying  bill  was  more 
necessary  in  Ireland,  because  the  persons  concerned  in  the  revenue  sit 
in  parliament:  your  collectors  are  members  ;  your  commissioners  are 
members;  are,  in  some  cases,  of  course,  to  try  their  own  constituents. 
They  are  not  only  members,  they  are  ministers  ;  they  are  not  only 
ministers,  they  are  borough  patrons,  and  form  a  great  aristocratic 
influence  by  vh'tue  and  abuse  of  their  commissions. 

The  trade  of  parliament  is  like  original  sin — it  operates  through 
all  political  creation,  and  would  lead  me  to  various  other  instances 
iu  which  this  country  has  been  deceived  and  exhausted,  and  in  nc 
nistances  more  frequently  than  in  the  artifices  whereby  this  trade  has 
endeavoured  to  sustain  itself.  You  remember  th^  £140,000, and  the 
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threefold  falsehoods  annexed — trade,  equalization  of   expense,  antl 
Aon-accumiilation  of  debt.     The  first  promise  failed  at  the  oiistset ; 
the  equalization,  the  second  promise,  was  also  fiilsified ;  tlie  govern- 
ment falsified  every  one  of  its  oato  estimates,  not  of  necessit}',  as  has 
been  suggested,  or  from  national  charges  imposed,  but  voluntarily, 
prodigally,  and  cowuptly.     I  will  remind  them  of  some  of  their  ex- 
penses.   Do  they  remember  the  prodigalities  of  your  pension  in  1  786, 
aud  the  profusion  of  their  ])ark  expenses,  at  which  the  ministers 
kughed  when  they  voted?     Do  they  remember  the  corruptions  of 
Lord  Buckingham,  which  corruption  the  gentlemen  acknowledged, 
wlicn  they  voted  for  the  third  promise?     Non-accumulation  of  debt 
fails  when  that  of  equalization  fails.     The  minister  who  is  guilty  of 
exceeding,  is  guilty  of  debt,  and  not  he  who  provides  for  it.     They 
get  a  lottery,  which  is  a  resource  to  supply  the  cmTcnt  corruption 
of  the  year,  and  they  introduce  this  lottery  under  colour  of  dimin- 
ishing the   interest  of  the  loan ;  and,  when  established,  apply  the 
annual  amount  to  the  establishment.      They  had  gotten  £140,000 
taxes,  £80,000  lottery ;  this  will  not  do ;  they  get  a  gross  sum  of 
£60,000  from  the  bank,,  and,  instead  of  applying  to  liquidate,  give 
it  to  the  establishment— £80,000  per  annum  lottery,  £60,000  bank. 
They  raised  the  duty  on  spirits  just  to  that  criminal  and  critical 
point  which  left  the  intoxication  and  increased  the  revenaie — to  take 
away  at  once  the  understanding  of  the  people  and  their  money.   The 
increase  of  the  duty  on  whiskey,  they  made   an  excuse  for  raising 
the  duty  on  rum.    As  that  duty  stood  before,  it  was  higher  than  the 
proportion— in  England  the  proportion  is  about  one  to  three,  in 
Ireland  two  to  three.     Violating  the  proportion  he  professed  to  ob- 
serve, to  filch  the  revenue  he  pretended  to  abjiu-e,  he  had  engaged 
to  encourage  the  brewery,  as  he  had  promised  to  depress  the  spirit ; 
and  was  as  fallacious  on  the  encouragement  of  the  one  as  in  the  de- 
pression of  the  other.     His  whiskey  Avas  to  be  rendered  unattainable 
by  raising  it  a  farthing  a  pint ;  strong  beer  was  to  be  brought  into 
consumption  by  lowering  it  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  farthing  a 
quart.     Here  is  his  ultimate  line  of  encouragement  and  depression, 
of  bringing  a  wholesome  beverage  into  general  use,  and  banishing  a 
poison.     The  minister  had  filched,  by  this  trick,  his  drawback  on 
the  loan,  which  was  £70,000  ;  he  had  filched  what  was  estimated 
at  about  £40,000  beside  on  spirit ;  and  in  consideration  of  this,  he 
offers  you  beer  at  three  pence  a  barrel  reduced  price.     The  fact  is, 
the  price  of  beer  is  now  increased.     The  gentlemen  who  first  propo- 
3ed,  disclaimed  the  business,  and  saw  the  duplicity  :  they  had  deter- 
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mined  not  only  to  give  the  brewery  decisive  advantage,  by  lowering 
tiie  duty,  but  by  taking  off  restrictions  on  tlie  trade.  I  pass 
over  the  false  measure  by  which  the  brewer  is  now  taxed  and 
igiirieved.  Hear  how  they  have  taken  off  the  restrictions  by  adding 
to  them — they  have  imposed  a  new  restriction  affecting  the  quantity 
of  liquor  each  brewer  is  to  make  ;  and  to  exclude  the  smaller  brewer 
from  the  trade,  they  add  anew  restriction,  and  they  left  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  old — the  division  of  the  breweries. 

On  the  same  plan  of  encouragement,  he  agreed  to  permit  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  hops.     We  had  kept  down  our  brewery  in  com- 
pliment to  the  brewers  of  London ;  we  put  it  under  inconveniencies 
in  compliment  to  the  hop  growers  of  England ;  we  had  excluded  all 
foreign  hops,  and  this  monopoly  of  our  consumption,  our  negotiator 
of  the  propositions  stated  not  as  a  favour  to  England,  but  an  obliga- 
tion to  her.  They  ha^e  since  changed  their  opinion,  and  learned  that 
Flanders  may  grow  I  ops  as  well  as  England.     They  agreed  there- 
fore, that  foreign  hop=  should  be  importable  at  three  pence  per  pound, 
which  is  twice  as  mucn  as  the  duty  on  English  ;  and  then  in  mockery 
of  what  they  themselves  had  agreed  to,  they  proposed  in  that  reposi- 
tory of  unconstitutional  matter — the  revenue  bill — a  clause  which 
prohibited  the  import  of  foreign  hops,  except  when  British  amounted 
to  £9  the  cwt.     So  that,  however  dear,  however  bad  the  English 
hops  might  prove,  you  must  take  them,  unless  they  come  to  sucli  a 
price  that  England  cannot  export  them.     Here  is  the  fatal  hand  of 
an  Irish  cabinet  legislating  against  Ireland,  to  promote  its  own  credit 
in  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  stands  the  conduct  of  the  minister. 
On  this  subject  he  had  disclaimed  revenue ;  he   had  filched  what 
was   estimated    at   above   £100,000:    he   had    professed  to  stop 
the  use  of  whiskey,  he  had  i-aised  it  a  farthing  the  pint :  he  had  pro- 
fessed to  preserve  the  British  proportion  in  the  duty  of  rum,  he  vio- 
lated that  proportion:  he  had  professed  to  give  the  brewery  decisive 
encouragement  by  lowering  the  duty  on  beer,  he  sunk  the  duty  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  farthing  a  quart:  he  had  proposed  to  leave  the 
brewer  free,  he  left  one  grievous  restriction,  and  added  another :  he 
had   professed  to  agree  to  permit  the  import  of  foreign  hops,  he 
fixes  the  line  of  permission  at  an  nnpossiblc  price.     These  measures 
were  too  bad,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  do  something 
bearing  n  resemblance  to  what  he  had  professed — the  discouragement  ot 
the  use  of  spirits.     He  therefore  borrows  from  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  a  bill  of  regnhition — that  bill,  every  efficient  pan  of  which 
js  the  formation  of  the  riiiht  honourable  gentleman,  is  the  only  meas'.nc 
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that  gives  any  chance  of  relief  from  that  situation  to  which  the  duties 
adopted  by  the  ministry  lead — an  increase  of  revenue,  and  a  conti- 
nuation of  drunkenness. 

From  what  I  have  stated  of  the  situation  of  your  parliament,  an'' 
from  the  conduct  of  that  parliament  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
situation,  your  political  liberty  is  in  much  danger.  Vv^iv-t  is  the 
ritate  of  your  civil  liberty?  Four  actions  are  brouaht  icr  certain 
publications  against  one  printer,  and,  without  specifying  any  loss, 
they  lay  their  damages  to  the  amount  of  £8,000.  Tive  judge  grants 
diftercnt  fiats  to  oblige  the  printer  to  give  bail  to  that  amount ;  and 
the  printer,  unable  to  furnish  such  bail,  is  committed  to  prison. 
Here  is,  by  the  judge  so  acting,  a  breach  of  the  great  charter.  He 
deprived  the  subject  of  his  liberty  in  a  case  which  deprived  the  press 
of  its  freedom;  and  he  did  this  against  a  positive  clause  in  Magna 
Charta,  which  forbids  excessive  bail ;  and  he  did  this  on  a  principle 
whicli  would  enable  him  equally  to  deprive  every  other  subject  in 
the  kingdom  of  his  freedom,  against  whom  any  action,  however 
frivolous,  was  brought. 

The  printer,  having  suffered  almost  to  ruin  under  an  arbitrary 
judgment,  became  a  subject  for  parliamentary  inquiry  ;  but  here  a 
person  much  more  criminal  than  the  judge — the  mhiister — stands 
forth  :  he  comes  with  ail  the  patronage  of  the  crown  to  screen  from 
■ustice  all  these  attacks  on  the  libeity  of  the  subject  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  But  was  it  friendship  ?  Avas  it  private  tenderness  ? 
No  ;  he  betrayed  the  judge  in  the  moment  and  in  the  manner  of  de- 
fending him  :  he  confessed  the  crime  v.dicn  lie  screened  the  criminal. 
The  ministry  are  enemies  to  the  inquisitorial  power  of  the  people;  i 
proceeding  against  an  erroneous  judge  might  be  a  precedent  against 
a  hot,  an  intemperate,  and  an  arbitrary  minister.  They  who  hail 
libelled  the  people  of  Ireland  as  gross  and  stupid,  would  not  like  to 
see  that  people  exercise  their  inquest  over  the  worst  or  even  the  best 
of  judges.  The  people  might  question  the  sale  of  peerages ;  they 
might  question  the  expenditure  of  the  half  million ;  they  might 
question  the  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  city.  When,  therefore,  the 
minister  screened  the  judge,  it  was  partly  on  a  principle  that  the 
Ihv.sc  of  Commons  should  not  proceed  against  state  oflenders;  it 
was  not  that  they  hated  the  judge  the  less,  but  that  they  hated 
justice  more.  The  honourable  mover  said  he  dropped  the  question 
— I  think  him  right.  The  offence  of  the  juilge  is  washed  away;  ha 
has  been  punished  in  the  treachery -with  which  he  has  lieen  ilefended  ; 
he  hasbecn  punished  in  having  a  rival  his  patron,  and  tlie  iii;lii  honour- 
able gentleman  his  advocate.  As  his  oiiences  arc  washeil  away,  so 
are  they  eclipsed  by  the  crime  of  the  ministr.y — that  minijli  v  who, 
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pystematically  and  deliberately  bad,  could  screen  with  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  a  judge  Avhose  oflfence  they  acknowledge,  whose  cha- 
racter tliey  betray,  wliose  authority  they  undermine,  and  whos« 
ptnver  they  continue. 

The  ministry,  for  wliose  continuation  you  are  now  to  thank  the 
king,  have  not  only  afiacked  civility  by  protecting  the  errors  oi 
jridges,  but  by  making  their  seats  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  ni- 
uister  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  respect  for  tlie  constitution  is 
fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a  lawyer  ;  a  disregard  for  liberty  is  a  qualifi- 
cation sufficient  for  him;  the  barrister  is  bi-cught  from  his  studies  iu  the 
liall  to  his  compUances  in  the  senate.  In  vain  shall  the  minlstei 
assume  a  regard  for  the  common  law,  to  apologise  for  his  contempt 
for  the  constitution,  when  he  uuderminea  the  law  as  well  as  that  con- 
stitution, by  making  a  corrupt  political  traffic  of  both,  and  mortgages 
the  seats  of  justice  to  reward  parliamentary  compliance.  It  is  worse 
than  an  illegal  opinion,  or  an  attack  on  corporate  rights — it  is  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  illegality  in  the  very  bed  of  justice.  That  minister 
who  makes  the  bnv  arrangement  a  part  of  parhamentary  patronage, 
sells  the  seats  of  justice  ;  he  who  sells  the  seats  of  justice,  sells  tlie 
law  ;  and  he  who  sells  the  law  of  the  country,  sells  his  loyalty. 

I  shall  be  told  of  many  learned  men  of  the  law  sitting  in  this 
House.  I  make  not  the  least  doubt ;  but  if  it  is  neither  repute  nor 
learning,  but  the  tender  of  both  at  the  feet  of  the  minister,  that 
must  raise  theai  to  the  bench,  I  condole  Avith  them,  and  still  more 
with  their  country. 

There  are  A-arious  instances  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  senate 
touches  the  condition  of  private  life  (instances  Avhich  cannot  be  well 
pronounced),  to  attack  either  the  political  or  civil  liberty,  yet  accom- 
plish an  abundance  of  mischief.  The  police  establishment  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  repeatedly  patronised  by  the  present  administration,  is  of 
this  nature — an  institution  planned  to  coiTupt  yom-  magistracy,  and 
to  procure  a  guard  which  neglects,  insults,  and  has  committed  robbery 
on  the  citizens  ;  they  applied  for  redress,  and  found  in  government 
an  accomplice.  The  charge  for  this  public  nuisance  has  been,  since 
its  establishment,  near  £100,000. 

The  rejection  of  the  ban-en  land  biU  is  another  subject  where  the 
trade  of  parliament  has  touched  the  private  interest  of  men  and  the 
intended  economy  of  the  country  ;  a  subject,  if  compared  to  what  has 
been  mentioned  already,  a  trifle,  but,  as  explanatory  of  principle,  a 
volume.  The  bill  provided  that  lands  which,  by  reason  of  their 
barrenness,  had  been  exempt  from  tithe,  should  continue  so  for 
seven  years,  notwithstanding  theii-  cultivation.  The  principle  of  this 
biU  was  an  immediate  addition  to  the  income  of  the  kingdom,  and  « 
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rcverslonaiy  addition  to  that  of  the  chiirch  :  upon  its  principle  it  was 
rejected  by  the  influence  of  government,  and  of  that  verv  govoriuiiant 
who  had  befoi-e  declared  the  hill  to  be  the  best  ever  brought  into 
parliament.  Three  bills  had  been  introduced  in  1788 — one  for  rape, 
another  for  fiax,  and  a  third  for  barren  land.  TJie  ministry  compro- 
mised that  two  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  bishops,  and  one  should  bs 
conceded  to  the  country.  They  Avent  farther,  and  their  attorney- 
general*  declared,  that  the  bill  in  question,  namely,  the  barren  land 
bill,  was  the  best  ever  brought  into  parliament ;  and  ne  took  on 
himself  the  modelling  some  clauses  to  secure  the  assent  of  the 
bishops.  The  bishops,  or  some  who  led  them,  were  then  supposed 
to  have  broken  faith  with  government,  as  government  after  broke 
its  engagement  with  the  country,  and  rejected  this  very  best  of  all 
possiljle  bills  on  the  worst  of  all  possible  motives — for  the  votes  of 
the  biL;hops  in  parliament.  They — the  ministers — sold  this  bill  ; 
they  sold  it  to  the  lords  spiritual,  just  as  they  had  before  sold  their 
honom's  to  the  lords  temporal.  Such  a  step  would  scarce  be  credible, 
except  under  an  administration  who  had  prevaricated  on  the 
subject  of  the  propositions,  under  Avhose  venal  auspices  seats  of 
justice,  peerages,  the  establishment,  and  now  the  bills  and  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  like  their  own  talents  and  activity,  were  all  sol 
for  parliamentary  compliances. 

I  congratulate  the  church  on  its  alliance  Avith  such  ministers  of 
the  Crown.  But  let  me  assure  them,  it  will  not  serve  their  promo- 
tion ;  they  live  imder  an  administration  which  has  but  tw^o  prmcii^les 
of  promotion,  for  church  or  law — English  recommendation  and 

[UISH  CORRUPTION.  • 

What  is  the  case  of  Doctor  Kii-w^au  ?  That  man  prefeiTcd  this 
countiy  and  our  religion,  and  brought  to  both  a  genius  superior  to 
what  he  found  in  either :  he  called  forth  the  latent  "\nrtucs  of  the 
human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  discover  in  themselves  a  mine  of 
charity,  of  which  the  proprietors  had  been  imconscious  ;  in  feeding 
the  lamp  of  charity  he  had  almost  exhausted  the  lamp  of  life  ;  he 
comes  to  interrupt  the  repo.^e  of  the  pulpit,  and  shakes  one  world 
with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk  becomes  the 
throne  of  light ;  around  liim  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch  and  swagger 
ax  the  levees  of  princes  (horse,  foot,  and  di-agoons),  but  that  where- 
with a  great  genius  peoples  his  own  state — charity  in  action  and 
vice  in  humiliation  ;  vanity,  aiTOgance,  and  pride,  appalled  by  the 
rebuke  of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  native 

*  Mi    Fitzgibboa, 
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•inprobily.  What  rCMard  ?  St.  Nicholas  Within  or  St.  Xidiohis 
Without ! !  Tlie  curse  of  Swift  is  upon  Iiim — to  have  been  born  an 
Irishman,  to  have  possessed  a  genius,  and  to  have  used  his  talent'', 
for  the  good  of  his  country.  Had  this  man,  instead  of  being  the 
briglitcst  of  preachers,  been  the  dullest  of  lawyers  ;  had  be  added  to 
dulness  venf.'ity ;  had  he  aggravated  the  crime  of  venality,  and  sold 
his  vote,  he  had  been  a  judge;  or,  had  he  been  born  a  blockhead, 
bled  a  slave,  and  trained  np  in  a  great  English  family,  and  handed 
over  as  a  household  circumstance  to  the  Irish  viceroy,  he  would  have 
been  an  Irish  bishop  and  an  Irish  peer,  with  a  great  patronage,  perhaps 
a  borough,  and  had  returned  members  to  vote  against  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  parochial  clergy  must  have  adored  liis  stupidity  and  deified 
his  dulness.  But  under  the  present  system,  Ireland  is  not  thii 
element  in  which  a  native  genius  can  rise,  unk'ss  he  Sells  that  genius 
to  the  court,  and  atones  by  the  apostacy  of  his  conduct  for  the  crime 
of  his  nativity. 

Uade  derivata  ha:c  clades?  In  five  Avords  I  will  tell  you — in  the 
trade  of  parliament.  It  is  a  matter  to  consider  how  a  man  bred  up 
in  the  school  of  liberty,  how  a  foreigner  would  speak  to  you  on 
YOPK  PRESENT  SITUATION  ;  he  would  perhaps  address  the  gentle- 
men of  this  House  in  the  following  manner :  You  put  on  the  sworo, 
and  would  have  drawn  it  for  your  freedom,  and  failing,  you  had  died 
in  the  field,  or  had  bled  on  the  scaffold.  In  that  event,  the  attorney- 
general,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  had  prosecuted,  and  the  chicf- 
;:jtice  had  pronounced  sentence,  and  the  boys  of  your  court  woidd 
have  shouted  at  the  execution  of  the  patriots.  How  comes  it  that 
of  the  men  that  would  have  been  your  executioners,  some  of  then) 
have  become  your  ministers?  Your  madness  is  not  become  a  gencj'al 
disease.  We  do  not  find  that  the  English,  after  their  revolution, 
made  Father  Peter  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  that  General 
Bender  has  placed  Vandernoot  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  army. 
America  had  enemies,  but  she  disposed  of  them  in  a  diffei-ent 
manner.  You  have  put  into  commission  your  enemies,  and  you  have 
banished  your  friends.  We  see  with  astonishment,  and  in  it  we  blush 
for  the  abortive  efibrts  of  national  spirit,  the  mortifying  insigniticance 
of  public  opinions,  and  rhe  degrading  contempt  into  which  the  people 
Df  your  country  have  fallen,  with  all  their  shouts  and  addresses 
We  see  your  old  general  *  who  leu  you  to  your  constitution,  march 
ofl' — dismissed  by  your  ministry  as  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
goveniment  of  a  county— the  cockade  of  government  struck  froxa 

*  Lo«i  CtiarlemoBt,  late  gcvernor  if  Armagh' 
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his  hat.  Iliat  man,  whose  accomplishments  gave  a  grace  to  j'or? 
cause,  and  whope  patriotism  gave  a  credit  to  your  nobles;  whom  t]:e 
rabble  itself  could  not  see  without  veneration,  as  if  they  beheld 
something  not  only  good,  but  sacred.  The  man  who,  drooping  and 
fainting  when  you  began  your  struggles,  forgot  his  infirmity,  and  found 
in  the  recovery  of  your  constitution  a  \ital  piinciple  added  to  his 
own.  The  man  who,  smit  Avith  the  eternal  love  of  fan-e  and 
freedom,  carried  the  people's  standard  till  he  planted  it  on  the  citadv'/ 
of  freedom— see  him  dismissed  from  his  government  for  those  verj 
virtues,  and  by  that  A'ery  ministry  for  whose  continuance  you  are  to 
thank  the  king.  See  him  overwhelmed  at  once  ■with  the  adoration  of 
his  country,  and  the  displeasm'e  of  her  ministers.  The  history  of 
nations  is  oftentimes  a  farce.  What  is  the  history  of  that  nation 
that,  having,  at  the  hazard  of  everything  dear  in  a  free  constitution, 
obtained  its  mistress,  banishes  the  champion,  and  commits  the 
honour  of  the  lady  to  the  care  of  the  ravisher  ?  There  was  a  time 
M'hen  the  vault  of  liberty  could  hardly  contain  the  flight  of 
}Our  pinion ;  some  of  you  went  forth  like  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his 
strengtii,  and  now  you  stand  like  elves  at  the  door  of  yom-  own  pande- 
monium. The  armed  youth  of  the  country,  lilve  a  thousand  streams^ 
thundered  from  a  thousand  hills,  and  filled  the  plain  with  the  con- 
gregated Avatcrs,  in  whose  miiTor  was  seen  for  a  moment  the  Avatery 
image  of  the  British  constitution  ;  the  waters  subside,  the  torrents 
cease,  the  rill  ripples  within  its  o'UTi  bed,  and  the  boys  and  children 
of  tlie  village  paddle  in  the  brook. 

Sir,  AAhene\er  freedom  shall  be  properly  imderstood,  depend  upon 
it,  the  gentlemen  of  this  comitiy  will  be  ashamed  of  the  condition 
they  bear,  and  the  questions  they  have  made  upon  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  can  account  for  their  patience ;  the  Irish  are  accustomed  to 
be  trodden  upon ;  uniformly,  says  Junius,  has  Ireland  been  plundered 
and  oppressed.  It  is  not  so  in  England:  defective  in  some  particu- 
lars as  the  constitution  of  England  may  still  be,  yet,  with  all  these 
defects,  England  has  a  constitution,  and  she  has  also  maxims  as  avcII 
as  laws  to  preserve  it.  They  have  not  been  blessed  in  England 
Anth  a  succession  of  lord-lieuteuant's  secretaries,  Avhose  sole  occu- 
pation has  been  to  debauch  the  political  morality  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  island.  No  minister  Avill  venture  to  tell  the  gentlemen  cf 
England  that  they  must  be  bought :  no  man  will  venture  to  say, 
that  the  best  minister  is  he  who  buys  parliament  the  cheapest. 
Men  do  sometimes  desert  and  oppose  their  own  party,  but  not  them- 
selves and  theii'  own  list  of  measures;  A  man  does  not  in  England 
publicly  cross  the  house  to  reverse  every  part  of  his  conduct,  and 
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llwii  !io!(l  out  liis  little  paw  to  the  minister  like  a  pennyboy.  There 
\Mi>.  indeed,  one  man  in  England  supposed  to  Iwive  done  so;  but  he 
was  in  Kn^Iand  a  prodigy;  let  me  add,  he  had  been  Irish  secretary 
in  Ireland. 

'I'lio  people  of  this  country  supposed  that  England  acceded  to  their 
lil)ertics,  and  they  Avcre  right;  but  the  present  ministry  have  sent 
tlie  curse  after  that  blessing.  Hear  the  cui-se  !  You  have  got  rid  of 
the  JJritish  Parliament,  but  we  will  buy  the  Insh;  you  have  shaken 
oil"  our  final  judicature,  but  we  will  sell  yours;  you  have  got  your 
free  trade,  but  we  will  make  your  own  parliament  suffer  our  mono- 
polists in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  exclude  you ;  and  you  shall 
remain  content  with  the  right,  destitute  of  the  possession. 

Your  corporate  rights  shall  be  attacked,  and  you  shall  not  stir 
the  freedom  of  your  press  and  the  personal  freedom  of  the  subject 
shall  be  outraged,  and  you  shall  not  arraign ;  your  city  shall  be  put 
under  contribution  to  coirupt  its  magistracy,  and  pay  a  guard  to 
neglect  and  insult  her;  the  seats  of  justice  shall  be  purchased  by 
personal  servitude,  and  the  qualification  of  yom-  judges  shall  be  to 
have  borne  their  suffrage  and  testimony  against  the  people.  Taxes 
shall  be  dra^^^l  from  the  poor  by  various  artifices  to  buy  the  rich ; 
your  bills,  like  your  people,  shall  be  sold ;  you  shall  see  the  genius 
of  your  countiy  neglected,  her  patriotism  dismissed  from  commission, 
and  the  old  enemies  of  your  constitution  made  the  rulers  of  the  i-ealm. 
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On  the  4:t!i  o€  February,  Mr.  Hobart  had  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  fm 
the  further  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics:  the  bill  was  presented  and  read  n 
."irsl  time  on  the  18th,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  this  day ;  and 
when  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  was  moved  for,  Mr.  Georga 
Knox  said,  that  from  the  moment  he  felt  political  independence,  he  found  the 
necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  present  bill  did  not  admit  the  Ca- 
tholics into  the  constitution;  that  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  should 
be  the  objects  for  legislative  liberality,  and  as  the  admissionof  ten  or  twenty  Ca- 
tholics into  parliament  would  not,  in  his  opinion,  endanger  the  safety  of  tlw 
Etate,  he  wouhi  move:  "That  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  holo. 
seats  m  parliament".  Mr.  Knox's  motion  being  inconsistent  with  the  order  o' 
proceeding,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  and  on  tlie  question  that  it  be  com- 
r.itted,  it  was  warmly  supported  by  the  provost  (Mr.  Ilulchinson).  Sir.  Forbes, 
Mr.  Day  fafterwaris  judge),  Mr.  Hobart,  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsonljy,  Colonel  IIutcL 
in.son,  and  Major  IViyle;  it  was  opj.osed  by  Mr.  Richard  Sheridan,  Mr.  Gsorg- 
U^le   Mr   David  Laiuucbe    aud  Dr.  Duigenan. 
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Mr.  Grattan  said :  T  could  wish  the  bill  niidor  j-oiir  considera- 
tion had  gone  farther.  I  could  wish  that  it  had  given  the  Romaa 
Catholics  the  privileges  of  other  dissenters.  I  am  sure  that  is  only 
sound  policy.  1  think,  however,  the  bill  deserves  thanks,  because  it 
contains  much,  and  also  because  it  leads  to  much  more  ;  but  I  nuiat 
say  the  mover  had  discovered  more  sense  if  he  had  given  to  the  Catho- 
lics the  whole  now,  and  had  settled  with  them  for  ever. 

The  situation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  reducible  to  four  proposi- 
tions :  they  are  three-fourths  of  your  people,  paying  their  proportion 
of  near  £2,000,000  of  taxes,  without  any  share  in  the  representation 
or  expenditure  ;  they  pay  your  church  establishments  Avithout  any 
retributions  ;  they  discharge  the  active  and  laborious  offices  of  life, 
manufacture,  husbandry,  and  commerce,  without  those  franchises 
wiiieh  arc  annexed  to  the  fruits  of  industry  ;  and  they  replenish  your 
armies  and  navies,  without  commission,  rank,  or  reward.  Under  these 
circiunstances,  and  under  the  further  recommendation  of  total  and  entire 
political  separation  from  any  foreign  prince  or  pretender,  they  de- 
sire to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  of  the  constitution.  I  have  listened 
to  your  objections  with  great  respect — give  me  leave  to  answer  tiiein. 

The  first  objection  I  heard,  is  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  to  his 
Majesty  ;  but  who  is  there  that  does  not  see  the  question  to  be, 
jvhethcr  the  Catholics  are  aggrieved,  and  not  how  those  grievances 
have  been  stated  by  their  committee?  But  even  on  the  ground  of 
the  petition,  if  as  in  a  case  of  bill  and  answer,  you  choose  to  wrangle, 
you  will  find  their  petition  is  substantially  true  ;  it  complains  that 
the  Catholic,  by  law,  cannot  carry  arms — the  law  is  so;  it  com- 
plains that  the  Catholics,  on  refusing  to  discover  their  arms,  are 
liable  to  be  whipped — that  law  is  yet  in  force ;  and  finally  it  states, 
the  great  and  radical  giievance,  that  tlie  Catholics  are  excluded  from 
the  franchises  of  the  constitution.  And  about  that  complaint  there 
is  no  doubt.  The  petition  therefore,  cannot  justify  a  refusal  to  ad- 
minister redress,  even  if  their  redress  depended  on  the  manner  of 
forming  their  petition.  But  the  second  objection  goes  on  broader 
and  bolder  grounds,  and  insists  on  the  deinci-its  of  the  Catholics. 
It  states,  that  the  Catholics  abhor  all  Protestants,  and  never  were, 
nor  arc,  nor  ever  -will  be,  loyal  subjects  to  a  Protestant  king ;  and  it 
asserts  in  particular,  that  in  every  war,  and  in  two  rebellions  since  the 
Revolution,  the  Catholics  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  best  ofthei; 
power  against  their  king  and  country,  and  have  besides  been  guilty 
of  various  domestic  insurrections.  Tiie  last  part  of  the  objection 
scarcelv  deserves  notice.  It  proposes  tliat  the  Catholic  inhabitants 
of  thiity-two  counties  should  be  punished  fur  the  distorbances  of  six; 
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it  proposes  that  the  offences  of  a  local  mob  should  be  visited  on  the 
community  at  large,  and  that  the  finite  offences  of  tiiat  local  niuo 
should  be  punished  by  the  eternal  disfranchisement  of  the  commr.nity; 
it  makes  the  crimes  of  tiie  man  the  pretext  for  the  prosecution  of  tlio 
sect;  it  proceeds  on  a  principle  that  would  disfranchise  every  part  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  where  liots  have  existed,  and  almost  every  great 
Mty,  the  city  of  London  in  particular;  it  proceeds  on  a  principle  which 
argues  from  the  particular  to  the  imiversal,  and  whicli  in  logic  is  false 
reasoning,  and  in  politics  is  a  departure  from  the  principles,  not  of 
reason  only,  but  of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  of  charity. 

Tills  last  part  of  the  objection,  I  say,  scarcely  requires  an  answer, 
the  first  does  ;  it  states,  that  after  the  articles  of  Limerick,  the  Catho- 
lic troops  rejected  General  Ginkle's  offer,  and  almost  to  a  man  went 
to  the  enemy.     This  is  not  history — the  fact  is  otherwise.     It  has 
been  made  to  appear  already  by  my  honourable  friend  from  ur.aouhtcd 
authority,  that  nineteen  regiments  of  the  Catholic  army  at  that  lime 
joined  King  William.     The  objection  proceeds  to  another  misrepre- 
sentation, and  states  that  the  Irish  brigade  is  constantly  recruited 
^ir.d  officered  from  Ireland.     The  fact  is  not  so.      Here  again  the  ob- 
jection, in  matter  of  fact,  totally  and  notoriously  fails.     The  Irish 
brig.ide  is  not  constantly  recruited  and  officered  from   Ireland — but 
on  t!ie  contrary,  few  of  its  officers  and  very  few  of  its  men  are  re- 
cruited from  Ireland.     Gentlemen  will  distinguish  between  officers  of 
Irisii  families  and  of  Irish  birth,  and  they  will  distinguish  also   be- 
tween a  regiment  bearing  an  Irish  name,  and  a  regiment  filled  w  ith 
Irishmen,     The  first  is  the  case  of  the  Irish  brigade,  and  the  latter 
is  not.     And  for  the  refutation  of  this  part  of  the  objection,  I  appeal 
to  the  knowledge  and  the  candour  of  gentlemen  who  have  seen  ser- 
vice, and  who  must  know  the  charge,  that  the  Irish  biigade  is  con- 
stantly officered  and  recruited  from  Ireland,  to  be  absolutely  destitute 
of  foundation.     The  objection  proceeds  and  states  that  sixteen  thou- 
sand Irisli  Catholics  fought  against  Great  Britain  in  the  American 
war.     I  believe  the  number  of  those  Irish  to  be  greatly  magnified, 
and  sure  I  an:  that  the  description  isnot  just.  Those  Irish  were  in  great 
numbers  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  not  Catholics  of  the  south  ;  thev 
emigrated  in  great  bodies,  and  they  continue  now  to  emigrate  to 
America  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  not  for  rebellion,  but  for  land,  or 
a  better  condition.     Your  fellow-subjects  have  emigrated  from  poverty 
af  home,  ami  sometimes  have  met  war,  and  if  you  wish  never  to 
li'set  them  in  arms  in  other  countries,  your  method  should  be  to  give 
tlioni  a  bi.:tter  condition  uthomo.     The  objection  proceeds,  and  states, 
liiut  great  budit'o  of  Irisu   fuught  against   England  at  St    Eustatia 
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and  St.  Lucia.  Here  again  the  objection  fails  in  point  of  tact ;  great 
bodies  of  Irishmen  did  not  fight  against  England  at  St.  Eustatia  and 
St.  Lucia.  There  was  indeed  a  regiment  of  eighteen  hundred,  com- 
manded by  General  Dillon,  the  Lish  brigade  ;  and  this,  I  suppose, 
the  objector  conceives  to  be  those  great  bodies  of  Irishmen :  but  that 
regiment  was  chiefly  composed  of  Dutch,  and  of  therecmits  of  various 
nations,  of  very  few  Irish.  And  here  again  I  appeal  to  the  gentle- 
men on  the  service,  wliether  this  part  of  the  objection  is  not  like  the 
other  parts,  entirely  unfounded.  The  objection  proceeds  and  states, 
that  the  Irish  Cathcllcs  supply  the  tieets  and  armies  of  the  enemy 
in  a  much  ^roater  proportion  than  those  of  Great  Britain.  This  1 
must  positively  deny;  they  supply  the  fleets  and  amiies  of  the  enemy 
in  a  veiy  trifling  proportion,  and  they  supply  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  Great  Britain  in  a  very  great  and  abundant  proportion.  In  the 
last  war,  of  80,000  seamen,  50,000  were  Irish  names- — in  Chelsea, 
near  one-third  of  tLe  pensioners  were  Irish  names-  in  some  of  the 
men-of-war  almost  the  ■^^  hole  complement  of  men  were  Irish.  With 
respect  to  the  recruiting  service,  it  is  a  fact  known  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  army,  that  since  they  recruited  for  the  foot  in  Ireland,  the  re- 
giments have  been  filled  in  a  great  proportion  with  Irish  Catholics. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  Irish  Catliolics  have  sujiplicd  liis 
Majesty's  fleets  and  armies  abundantly,  but  so  abundantly,  and  in  so 
great  a  proportion,  that  the  recruiting  service  could  not  well  go  on 
without  rl^.eni.  I  appeal  again  to  gentlemen  who  have  seen  sei-vice, 
to  their  knowledge  in  this  particular,  and  thcii*  candour ;  and  I 
affimi,  that  this  prat  of  the  objection,  like  the  other  parts,  has  no  foun- 
dation whatsocA  er.  The  objection  proceeds  and  states,  that  some 
of  the  Protestants  are  nearly  as  criminal  as  the  Papists ;  these  Pio- 
testants  are  the  persons  who  took  a  part  for  the  emancipation  of 
Ireland  :  and  the  objection  complains  that  some  of  their  n,e;isures 
were  passed  into  laws.  Those  measures  were  the  emancipation  (.f 
the  country  in  1782  ;  and  those  iU-affected  men  wei-e  the  parliament, 
that  is,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  that  passed  those  acts  of 
emancipation.  The  objection  compares  the  persons  concerned  theiein 
to  the  Catholic  rebels  before  the  Pevolution,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
represents  the  Catholics  since  the  Pevolution,  as  •v\  ell  as  before,  as 
disaffected.  Here  is  the  division  under  which  this  objection  describes 
his  Majesty's  subjects ;  all  the  Catholics  disloyal,  and  all  the  Pio- 
testants  who  lately  took  part  for  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  namely, 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  disloyal  likewise,  more  disloyal 
than  the  Catholics  since  tho  Hcvoliition,  and  very  like  those  Catholics 
who,  before  the  Revolution,  were  executed  for  rebellion.     Thus  tlie 
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objection  ends  in  general  defamation  and  feeble  infatuation;  a  proof 
how  bigotry  will  extinguish  the  force  of  the  mind,  impair  its  prin- 
ciples, banish  the  vunues  of  the  citizen  and  the  charity  of  the 
Christian. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  now  have  every- 
thing short  of  poHtical  power ;  to  which  I  must  observe,  that  the 
objection  proves  two  things,  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  liberty,  nnd 
of  the  situation  of  the  Catholic.     Civil  and  political  liberty  depend 
on  political  power  ;  the  community  that  has  no  share  whatsoever,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  political  power,  has  no  security  for  its  political 
or  civil  liberty.     The  example  of  the  Catholic  is  a  proof  ;  what  de- 
prived him  of  his  civil  rights  for  this  century,  but  the  want  of  poli- 
tical rights,  the  want  of  right  of  representation  ?     What  deprived 
him  of  the  rights  of  education,  of  self-defence  ?■ — a   parliament  in 
which  he  had  no  effectual,  though  for  a  time  he  had  a  nominal,  re- 
presentation.    Such  a  parliament  may  take  away  his  wife — it  did 
so  :    such  a  parliament  may  bastardize  his  ispup — it  did  so  :   such   u 
parliament  may  enter  into  his    domestic  economy,   and   set   on  his 
children  to  defy  the  father — it  did  so.     Where  then  is  the  utility  of 
attempting  to  conviuce  the  Catholic  that  he  may  have  in  security 
civil  liberty,  without  any  share  of  political  powers,  when  his  present 
situation  is  an  experimental  refutation  of  that  fallacious  sophistry, 
and  a  proof  that  no  community  can  long  enjoy  civil  liberty  under 
laws  that  have  excluded  them  from  all  share  of  political  power?  or, 
in  other  words,  that  no  community  have  a  sec;Tity  for  civil  liberty, 
when  that  liberty  may  be  taken  away  by  any  body  where  they  have 
no  authority.     But  it  is  supposed  the  Catholics  have  civil  liberty — ■ 
certainly  they  have  not ;   they  have  not  free  and  unfettered  the  right 
of  education ;  they  have  not  the  full  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  for  they 
are  excluded  from  petty  juries,   in  some  cases,  and   from   grand 
juries  in  almost  all ;  and  they  have  not  the  rights  of  self-defence,  for 
they  camiot  cai'ry  anus.     No  man  means  to  say  that  a  license  to  an 
individual,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  pri\y  council,  to  carry  arms,  is 
a  substitute  for  a  right  of  self-defence ;  under  the  law,  he  is  ever 
liable  to  be  questioned  on  suspicion  of  having  arms,  and  subject  to 
an  inquisition  instituted  against  the  principles  of  self-defence ;  he  is 
liable  to  be  whipped  if  he  refuses  to  make  discovery,  for  the  law  has 
not  expired,  and  though  his  discovery  is  no  evidence  against  him, 
yet  his  refusal  is  whipping.     It  ic  therefore  trifling  to  say,  that  a 
person  so  circumstanced  has  even  civil  liberty,  still  less  any  security 
for  its  continuation. 

But  it  is  said,  he  is  on  the  same  ground  as  the  enfranchised  Pro- 
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tcstant :  denied,  utterly  denied.  Protestants  having  property,  or  the 
symbol  of  proiiorty,  can  very  generally  vote — franchise,  that  is,  free- 
lloin  of  guilds  or  corporate  towns,  is  the  symbol  of  pro])erty  ;  but  the 
Protestant  Avho  has  no  property  cannot  complain  tiiathe  has  no  vote; 
lie  is  a  non-proprietor,  and  of  course,  is  not  aftcctcd  by  la^'s  taking 
Br  regriating  property  ;  he  is  a  passenger  on  your  farii.,  or  a  guest  in 
your  house,  and  has  no  pretensions  to  the  regulations  dieroof.  But 
fae  UaLholic  wlio  is  a  proprietor  may  complain,  because  his  property 
is  taxed  and  regulated  without  his  consent.  Mi'.  Byrne  complains, 
ne  pays  to  the  revenue  near  £100,000  annually,  and  has  no  vote. 
John  Doe  has  no  vote — but  he  pays  nothing ;  there  is  no  rcsein- 
bliince,  therefore,  between  the  enfranchised  Protestant  and  disfran- 
chised Catholic;  or  if  any,  the  resemblance  is  that  between  a  man  who 
is  robbed,  and  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  be  robbed  of — the  man, 
ihc  profits  of  whose  industry  are  taken  without  his  consent,  a-^d  the 
u^an  who  has  no  industry  fi-om  -whence  profits  could  arise  —  tlie 
(litl'crence  between  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nature,  and  none. 

The  Catholic  i)roprietor  appears  indeed  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
]  rotestant  begtrar,  but  is  not.  The  Protestant  beggar  is  one  of  the 
commnnity  of  the  legislature,  thongh  net  a  sharer  therein;  ho  is  ol 
tiiat  tribe  for  A\liose  benefit  the  laws  are  made.  In  this  country 
ciiore  are  two  codes  of  laws  :  one  for  the  Protestant  sect,  another  for 
the  ('atholic.  The  legislature  has  a  common  interest  Avith  the  one, 
and  against  the  other.  The  Protestant  beggar  has,  tlierefoa,  an 
advai'tage  over  the  Catholic  proprietor. 

It  is  objected  they  arc  not  fit  for  freedom.  The  elective  fran- 
cl''3o  acts  directly  on  men,  not  measures.  Montesquisu,  I  need 
not  r^inind  you,  observes,  that  the  people  are  good  judges  of  cha- 
racter, though  not  always  of  thinr;3.  Do  you  think  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics adequate  to  that?  Is  there  a  man  in  this  House  who  has  ft 
name,  (if  whose  character  they  are  not  fully  apprised,  who  has  sup- 
ported, who  has  opposed  certain  measures  ?  The  press  has  made 
every  c  laracter  a  public  subject;  our  conversations  are  known  ;  our 
principlis  of  action  are  very  well  known.  As  to  the  measures,  can 
wc  sup;  ose  tli»  Koraan  Catholics  incapable  of  judging  of  them  ?  they 
arc  not  i;omplicated;  the  measures  of  Ireland  arc  domestic  regula- 
dons. 

The  f  ict  of  their  unfitness  is  not  true;  but  if  it  were,  if  they  are 
not  ratinnal  enough  to  choose  a  man  to  serve  in  ])arliament,  how 
criminal  muz^t  you  have  been,  who  have  governed  tlicm  ;  and  under 
wh ise  gi  vermiRMit  for  a  century,  they  have  not  acquired  the  powei 
t»>  tr..ercise  their  rational  faculties  !      Your  goverumcnl   (supposing 
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the  cliiirges  to  be  true,  whicli  I  utterly  deny)  must  have  been  more 
horiiblc  than  tlic  worst  of  tyrannies  ;  it  must  have  done  -worse  tha" 
take  away  property,  life,  or  limb  ;  it  must  have  brutalized  your  own 
species.  But  the  truth  is  otherwise;  they  are  not  beasts;  you  aiT 
Dot  tyrants.  I  can  collect  from  the  charge  some  meaning,  though 
1  cannot  collect  your  conclusion  ^ I  collect  that  the  Cathdlics  have 
lived  apart  from  you,  and  therefore  you  arc  inclined  to  think  thcni 
an  inferior  species ;  and  perhaps,  though  they  do  not  labotir  nnder 
moral  incapacity,  yet,  from  the  sejiaration  of  societies,  they  have 
not  all  your  advantages.  What  then  is  the  evil?  The  separation. 
What  tlie  cause?  The  laws.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  'J'he  repeal 
of  the  laws. 

The  objections  at  last  take  the  turn  of  self-defence,  and  urge  that, 
if  you  give  the  elective  franchise,  you  give  away  the  power.  No, 
you  gain  it ;  for  at  present,  you  have  it  not — the  event  m  ill  be  the 
reverse  of  your  apprehension.  The  Protestant  would  not  give 
away  the  elective  franchise;  he  would  get  it.  The  Protestant 
individual  is  now  a  monopolist  against  a  Protestant  peo])le.  The 
oligarchy,  with  the  crown,  has  the  boroughs;  the  aristocracy  has  a 
great  portion  of  the  counties.  This  they  call  a  Protestant  ascendency; 
but  this  is  a  monopoly  against  a  Protestant  people.  Some  of  the 
Protest Ki-ts  have  understood  it  rightly;  they  have  seen  that  the 
essence  of  the  elective  franchise  is  in  its  extent;  that,  confined,  it  is 
the  trndc  of  the  individual ;  and  in  order  to  take  it  back  from  the 
individual  and  restore  it  to  the  Protestant  peo])le,  it  is  necessary 
to  multijjiy  the  electors,  for  yeomen  in  numbers  cannot  become 
projiorty  ;  the  borough  may  ;  the  borough  patrons,  of  whatever  reli- 
gion, will  be  an  aristocracy ;  the  electors,  of  whatever  religion,  will 
be  a  people.  On  elections  there  are  three  parties — the  minister,  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  people.  You  have  thrown  out  of  the  scale  of 
tlie  latter,  a  great  portion  of  your  own  A\eight,  and  therefore  you  are 
light;  restore  that  portion  to  the  scale  of  the  people,  and  you  will 
recover  that  gravity:  the  effect,  therefore,  of  this  jiarticijiation  will 
be  to  restore  to  the  Protestant  peo]ile  their  elective  authority.  As 
an  example  of  your  weakness,  the  whole  i)Ower  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise has  not  created  in  the  Protestant  body  a  Protestant  ascen- 
dency ;  far  from  it ;  the  Protestant  electors  have  not  been  able  to 
carry  a  single  jxiint  foi'  these  last  ten  years,  nor  any  point  for  these 
last  twenty  years,  except  in  177!)  and  1782,  when  there  was  other 
strength  to  assist  your  cause,  and  with  it  the  cordial  and  active  su))- 
port  of  the  Catholic  community.  As  the  Chuich  of  Englancl's 
«lcctors  have  acquired  strength,  by  communicating  the  tiancliise  to 
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the  Presbyterians,  so  Protestant?  and  Presbyterians  ncqnii-c  foi  ce  ny 
ooiumiinicating  the  franchise   to  the   Catholics;  and,   on  the  same 
principle  on  Avhich  the  Protestant  electors  exclude  the  Catholics,  so 
should  that  part  of  them  which  is  called  the  Church  of  England,  ex- 
clude the  Presbyterians.      This  Parliament  and  its  electors  would 
then  preserve  what  they  now  depart  from,  unity  of  religion,  and  de- 
stroy unity  of  interest.     In  a  few  words,  this  objection  says,  that, 
vU  order  to  preserve  the  power  of  a  Protestant  people,  we  should 
take  precaution  that  we  may  be  no  people  at  all.      This  objection  is 
entirely  blind  to  the  present  progress  of  things,   and  docs  not  see 
that  the  tendency,  if  it  is  not  to  Deism,  most  undoubtedly  it  is  not 
to  Popery.     Tliis  objection  gives  no  credit  to  the  operation  of  osso- 
ciatiou  on  the  repeal  of  the  penal  code ;  it  allows  nothing  for  the 
growth  of  liberal  opinion ;  it  does  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  a 
political  conformity ;  it  cannot  conceive  one  political  attachment  in 
society,  whose  members,  as  is  the  case  of  every  society,  entertain 
their  d liferent  notions  on  subjects  of  religion.     The  objection,  on  the 
whole,  is  founded  on  this  position,  that  two  sects  will  retain  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  provocation  after  the  provocation  is  removed.     The 
objection  goes  farther  ;  it  says,  tliat  if  the  Catholics  get  the  franchise, 
they  will  at  length  get  such  power  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to 
repeal  the  act  of  settlement,  reverse  the  outlawries,  and  subvert  tiie 
Protestant  cliurch.     With  regard  to  the  first,  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty somewhat  approaching  to  an  impossibility ;  for,  if  those  out- 
lawries were  set  aside,  and  the  act  repealed,  the  estates  would  remaip 
exactly  where  they  are.     The  title  being  now  by  time,  another  opera- 
tion would  be  necessary — the  parliament  should  attaint  every  piTsent 
proprietor,  but  that  would  not  do  ;  a  further  operation  is  necessary 
— the  parliament  should  find  out  the  lawful  heir  of  the  old  propi'ie- 
tors,  whicli  I  apprehend  weald  bo  impossible  ;  but,  exclusive  of  the 
impossibiUty  of  the  event,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  tlie  imaginary 
feare    of   gentlemen   other    reasons.      Before  the   Catholics  couK!. 
have  power  to  repeal  the  act  of  settlement  and  reverse  the  outlawries, 
they  must  be  the  parliament,  and  before  they  become  the  parliament, 
they  must  be  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  kingdom.     In  that  eveni 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  will  do  ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  sav 
'.vhat  they  will  not  do — they  will  not  change  the  state  of  landed 
property.      In  further  answer,   it  is  almost  unnecessar}'  to  repeat, 
tiiat  there  are  no  Catholics  now  making  claim  ;  that  the  Catholics 
have  solemnly  renomiced  it ;  that  they  desire  you  to  propound  your 
viwn  terms  of  renunciation  ;  that  the  number  who  could  trace  a  claiti. 
is  next  to  nothing  ;  and  that  the  number  of  Catl'olics  interested  w 
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the  present  state  of  landed  property,  by  mortgage,  purchase,  ant 
otherwise,  is  the  majority  of  the  principal  members  of  their  comma 
iiity.  But,  though  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  this  now,  yet  there  h 
another  thing  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  you,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  Catholic  depression,  Protestant  property  is 
very  much  in  danger. 

Witness  the  funds,  whose  fall  is  a  proof  how  much  you  are  one 
interest,  and  what  a  portion  of  that  interest  is  the  Catholics.  Do 
you  tremble  at  a  visionary  claim ;  and  are  you  insensible  and  stupid 
to  an  existing  diminution  of  your  property,  real  or  personal  ?  The 
second  objection  is,  that  the  church  establishment  will  be  subverted. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  church  should  be  more  in  danger  fi-om  the 
Catholics  than  from  the  Presbyterians,  who,  in  Ireland,  are  the  ma 
jority  of  the  Protestants.  If  the  church  is  in  danger,  it  is  from  the 
times,  not  from  the  Catholics  ;  and  I  know  of  notliing  so  likely  to 
increase  that  danger,  as  an  opposition  on  the  part  of  tlie  church  to  the 
liberty  of  three  parts  of  the  island.  To  insist  on  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  in  order  to  secure  a  system  of  tithe  witiiout 
consolation,  would  be  to  hazard  both ;  but  to  shake  the  latter  in  a  time 
of  some  speculation  on  the  subject  of  church  emoluments,  the  best  policy 
is  to  make  those  emoluments  reconcileable  to  otherinterests  and  passions. 

I  have  considered  the  objections  to  Catholic  freedom.  I  will 
now  consider  the  code  of  Catholic  depression.  I  will  begin  with  the 
beginning,  and  where  you  should  have  begun — with  education. 
Respecting  this  part  of  the  subject,  your  present  laws  are  criminal  on 
three  grounds  :  they  refuse  a  degree  to  the  Catholic  in  the  university, 
and  establishing  a  separation  at  the  time  in  which  friendships  and 
sympathies  are  formed,  ordain  a  species  of  anti-fi-ateriiity  by  act  of 
parliament;  excluding  him  from  the  right  of  education  in  your  uni- 
versity, they  exclude  him  from  the  right  of  endowing  an  university 
for  educating  himself;  that  is,  they  impose  ignorance  by  act  of  par- 
liament unless  where  they  insure  a  thn-d  mischief — foreign  education. 
From  this  original  error  the  laws  advance  to  inore. 

They  have  permitted  intermarriage  as  politic,  but  they  have  made 
it  subject  to  the  highest  penalty  (not  only  as  impolitic,  but  as  cri- 
minal), that  association  which  is  the  parent  of  every  other,  and  leads 
directly  to  mass  and  mingle  into  one  people,  they  have  punished  and 
deten-ed  by  disquahfication.  Thus  they  have  ordained  separation  on 
propagation,  and  have  gone  to  the  origin  of  things  to  sow  the  seed 
of  mischief  there.  They  have  endeavoured  to  make  two  moulds  for 
the  human  species,  transmitting  to  posterity  opposite  characteristic* 
of  implacab's  weakness,  and  inveterate  and  malignant  folly.     They 
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liiYC  introduced  into  tbc  religion  of  the  Cliristians  the  tyrannywhicl' 
disgraces  the  Gentoos,  and  which  tliey  also  call  religion  ;  they  iiave 
tut  and  carved  the  human  species  into  distinct  castes  of  perjictual  in- 
lonimnnication,  stopping  the  circulation  of  the  human   blood,    in 
order  to  preserve  his  pride,  his  folly,  and  his  imbecility.     Did  you 
iad  that  nature  suggested  a  hint  to  your  laws,  by  stO]ipiug  tlie 
"jregnant  consequences  of  such  intermarriages,  or  by  muling  the  issue 
of  the  first  degree,  then  I  would  allow  that  the  consent  of  the  mother 
and  father,  in  one   precise  organization  of  faith,  Avas  essential   to 
human  propagation.     But  here  the  honesty  of  nature  derides  the 
n\adness  of  the  statute,  and  the  wisdom  of  your  instinct  corrects  the 
folly  of  law.     You  have  made  a  separation  between  the  sects  in  an 
instance  where  an  intercourse  was  rendered  necessary,   not  only  by 
your  real  interest,  but  your  idle  fears,  because  that  marriage  which 
you  deterred,  confounds  those  claims  which  you  affect  to  ti-emble  at, 
and  blends  Catholic  pretensions  Avith  Protestant  titles,  while  it  makes 
Catholic  numbers  administer  to  Protestant  population,   and  jthysi- 
cally  and  politically  would,  if  your  state  of  mind  admitted  of  benefit, 
do  you  service.    Your  late  act  seemed  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore 
permitted  the  mamage,  but  permitted  it  under  the  penalty  of  dis- 
qualifica':l';n,  that  is,    the  law  authorises  the  act  aiul  punishes  it. 
The  law  has  a  glimmering  sense  of  its  own  folly,   and   g(;es  a  little 
way,  just  as  in  cases  where  the  mind  has  a  sense  of  Avliat  is  wrong, 
witiiout  a  love  of  Avhat  is  right.     Your  law  establishes  the  i)riucipie 
of  intermarriages,  and  then  impeaches  its  own  priiiciplc  ;  it  at  once 
authorised  and  discredited  ;  and  to  complete  the  Iblly  of  the  act,  the 
punishment  you  inflict  is  to  fall  exclusively  on  those   of  yotn-  own 
persuasion.     The  Poman  Catholic  husband  is  not  punished  for  the 
mtermarriagc  with  a  Protestant,  but  the  Protestant  husband  is  dis- 
qualified for  the  intermarriage  Avith  a  Papist.     If  a  Protestant  adds 
Catholic  claim  and  Catholic  projjcrty  to  the  Protestant  coinnniiiity, 
he  loses  tlie  raidi  of  a  citizen,  and  the  community  of  Avhich  he  is  a 
member  loses  also  a  portion  of  its  consti'utional  strength,  and  the 
number  of  Protestant  electoi's,  of  A\ho:-o  paucity  you  complain,  is 
••endured  still  less,  by  doing  an  act  Avhich  you  aflect  to  encourage. 
Vhus,  in  every  step  of  the  progress,  you  yourselves  arc  punished — 
\ou  are  punished  as  individuals  by  disqualifications,   and  as  a  free 
tonnnuuity  by  diminution.      In  order  to  palliate  your   own    dis 
ranchisement  to  your  OAvn  peojjle,  you  are  obliged  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  franchise ;  in  order  to  reconcile  your  permission  to  yonr 
Denalty,  and  your  penalty  to  3'our  permission,  you  are  obliged  to 
i^^-avate  the  condition  of  Mitermarriage,  Avhich  you  }>eniiit,  ajid  to 
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depreciate  the  condition  of  freedom,  -which  you  affect  to  hold  inesti- 
mable. Such  unhap]iy  effects  are  tlic  result  of  an  unascertained  and 
ill-assured  mind  in  the  Iciiislatiu'c  that  devises  the  law.  Struirs-ling 
Avith  reason,  and  compromising  ^ith  folly,  it  makes  the  law  a 
monster — a  permission  with  prohibition.  Your  law  says,  remove 
this  inhuman  and  impolitic  sci)aratioii  ,  unite,  intermany  ;  the  law 
adds,  if  you  do,  I  will  drive  you  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution! 
Tiie  motive  of  all  these  inconsistencies  is  as  inconsistent  and  Aveak 
as  the  inconsistencies  themselves. 

"We  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  of  government,  that  the  theology  of 
the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  is  a  subject  of  penal  law — moral  de- 
])ravity  is  out  of  the  question :  her  theology  is  what  the  state  in- 
vestigates, and  yet  she  ma}-  be  a  pagan  as  well  as  a  profligate,  but 
she  must  not  be  a  Christian  of  the  Catholic  communiun  :  she 
may  worship  Jove,  or  Venus,  or  Mahomet ;  but  Ciirist,  if  she 
worships  Him  according  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  she  is  supposed 
to  entertain  jirinciples  hostile  to  the  state,  and  to  poison — what? — 
the  purity  of  her  husband's  politics  in  matters  of  elections !  And  lest 
tie  sh.onld  vote  for  an  imjjroper  Protestant,  -we  strive  by  the  hnv  to 
make  him  a  Papist,  for  we  take  away  from  him  one  great  motive  for 
continuing  a  Protestant — the  right  of  citizenship.  AVe  send  him 
from  the  society  of  the  franchised  Protestant,  and,  of  course,  force 
nim  into  that  of  the  Payiist.  Conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  selfish 
folly  is  that  part  of  the  code  which  affects  to  regulate  the  medical 
art — rules  of  persecution  -  and  so  regulates  that  art  as  to  I'cfuse  any 
degree  of  professorship  therein  to  tliree-fourths  of  the  community. 
This  is  a  combination  against  the  sick,  Protestant  as  well  as  Papist. 
How  would  you  have  exclaimed  if  any  one  had  combined  against 
your  luxury  as  you  yourselves  have  cond^iiu'd  against  your  liealth, 
and  had  said  that  no  man  sliould  have  a  license  to  exorcise  the  art 
of  a  cook  unless  a  Protestant  ?  Supjjose  you  had  said  no  Englishman 
shall  have  a  license,  no  Scotchman  shall  have  a  license,  there  are 
dome  who  would  not  live  to  refuse  unto  their  own  countrymen  the 
same  privilege.  If  a  man's  life  is  attacked  by  a  lobber,  the  lav/  has 
not  said,  let  no  man  save  him  but  a  Protestant ;  but  the  law  does 
say,  if  a  man's  life  be  attacked  by  disease,  Ave  authorise  no  man  to 
save  him  but  a  Protestant ;  that  is.  Me  refuse  to  three-fourths  o. 
our  countrymen  a  license  to  administer  to  the  health  of  one  another 
Now,  the  chance  of  medical  ability  is  according  (in  the  same  })lacd, 
to  the  number  of  persons  Avho  may  fimiisli  practitioners  ;  by  your 
restriction,  that  chance  you  decrease,  and  in  the  same  proportion  in- 
crease the  chances  of  mortality  ;  and  this  depredation  on  youi-  he;dth5, 
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yon  commit  in  the  name  of  religion :  you  diminish  the  foundation  of 
your  liberty,  and  you  attack  the  sources  of  youi-  exis-tence,  the  betie>. 
to  promote  your  power  and  ascendency. 

I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  they  practise  in  Ireland.  There  are 
instances,  I  allow,  but  it  is  under  a  license  got  in  other  countries. 
You  have  not  prevented  the  practice  under  these  restrictions,  because 
that  was  too  strong  for  your  humanity  ;  nor  given  the  license,  because 
that  was  too  strong  for  your  prejudices  ;  you  of  course  have  annexed 
to  Catholic  practitioners  a  clause  of  foreign  education;  you  certainly 
do  tolerate  their  practice,  but  under  circumstances  that  amount  to 
an  entire  discouragement,  if  not  intoleration  :  no  license  to  priictise ; 
of  the  five,  no  one  professorship ;  of  all  the  places  in  hospitals,  so 
necessary  for  experimental  knowledge,  not  one  ;  these  chairs  are 
made  so  many  jobs  for  Protestant  practitioners. 

If  Doctor  Parcel  saves  the  lives  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects. 
it  is  not  our  fault ;  we  have  given  such  sort  of  men  no  sort  of  eneou- 
yagement  in  such  practices ;  we  allowed  him  no  professorship,  gave 
no  license,  no  countenance ;  let  him  and  his  patients  pay  their  vows 
to  some  other  country.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  importance 
of  the  military  profession.  I  have  showed  how  constantly  you  con- 
nived at  the  breach  of  your  own  law.  The  question  is  not  whethc 
the  Gatliolic  shall  serve  in  the  army  ;  but  Avhether  he  shall  serve  in  the 
army  only  when  you  want  him,  and  when  he  gets  nothing  by  It. 
As  a  common  soldier,  getting  six  pence  per  day,  it  seems  he  is  safe; 
as  an  officer,  getting  a  livelihood,  dangerous.  That  you  should  mono- 
polize his  blood  and  your  o\ra  honours  and  emoluments,  is  a  con- 
dition too  unequal  to  be  lasting.  They  are  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
arms,  we  say,  therefore  they  may  be  soldiers ;  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  arms,  we  say,  therefore  they  may  not  be  officers. 
But  the  better  order  of  Catholics  we  rely  on,  it  is  the  lower  order 
we  suspect ;  therefore,  the  better  may  not,  and  the  lower  order  may, 
be  received  in  our  army.  The  extending  this  disqualification  even 
to  a  prohibition  on  their  carrying  arms,  is  another  severity.  Is  it  to 
say,  Ave  are  afraid  we  have  injured  you  too  much  to  suffer  you  to 
;arry  arms  even  for  your  own  defence  ?  It  is  a  prohibition  of  con- 
'■cious  severity,  useless,  because  constantly  broken  and  meritoriously 
Icparted  from  by  yourselves,  who  arm  Catholic  servants  against  your 
i)u  n  laws,  as  you  ann  Catholic  soldiers  against  your  enemies  and 
against  your  law,  which  in  this  instance  is  your  greatest  enemy.  A 
Protestant  gentleman  wants  to  go  home  late  in  the  evening ;  that  h 
a  good  reason  for  arming  a  Catiiolic  against  law  :  a  Catholic  farmer 
w-uut6)  to  preserve  his  life  and  property ;  that  is  no  reason  for  .-u-miug 
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hiiJi  according  to  law.  You  use,  in  this  particular,  the  laws  as  yom 
sport,  and  the  Papists  as  your  property;  they  may  ami  as  your 
stn-vants  and  as  your  mercenaries,  Init  not  as  citizens ;  thus  by  oar 
connivance  as  individuals,  and  severity  as  legislators,  are  they  en- 
couraged to  despise  the  laws  and  to  hate  them.  I  have  shows 
already,  that  this  law  prohibitory  on  carrying  arms,  is  not  observed 
and  cannot  bo  observed.  What  more  can  the  state  take  away  than 
Ihe  robber  ?  Unless  the  penalty  is  made  something  more  than  the 
loss  of  property  and  life,  men  Avill  carry  arms  to  defend  both. 

That  part  of  your  code  Avhich  disables  the  Eoniiin  Catholic  from 
sitting  on  grand  juries,  except,  and  so  furth,  is,  like  every  other  part, 
liable  to  gi-eat  objections  ;  it  subjects  three  millions  to  be  taxed  with- 
out their  consent  by  the  grand  jury,  who  are  alrendy  taxed  without 
thei-r  consent  by  the  parliament,  and  is  a  second  flagi-ant  breach  of 
the  great  charter.  To  the  Catholic  that  charter  is  a  giievancc  ;  it  is 
light  to  a  blind  man.  You  tax  three  millions,  not  only  for  the  state, 
but  for  every  road  presentment,  robbery  petition,  illicit  still,  the 
abuse  and  extravagance  of  which  grants  are  to  you  a  complaint  ;  the 
use  as  well  as  the  abuse  is  to  him  a  grievance.  This  is  a  great 
aggravation  of  public  taxes  ;  it  is  a  home-felt  tyrant,  that  brings  to 
his  door  the  little  vexations  and  fretful  tyranny  of  a  superior,  and 
makes  him  insignificant  in  his  own  farm  and  under  his  own  vine, 
and  touches  him  in  those  lesser  nerves  where  he  is  less  mortal  but 
extremely  irritable  ;  and  here  you  subject  him  to  where  the  partial 
distributions  of  justice  in  a  tribunal  tax  him  without  his  consent,  and 
try  liim  without  his  peers  where  he  has  no  peers,  and  where  his 
adversary  may  have  votes ;  and  as  the  oppression  is  great,  so  is  the 
motive  little;  it  is  a  monopoly  of  jobbing.  You  do  not  exclude 
him  entirely  from  the  petty  jury,  which  is  a  fimction  much  more  in- 
teresting to  Protestant  life  and  property,  but  which  is  trouble  without 
county  patronage  or  county  power.  As  the  object  is  monopoly,  so. 
as  Mstial,  the  pretext  is  religion ;  that  exclusion  which  you  impose 
in  the  case  of  juries,  you  impose  in  case  of  magistracy,  and  though 
will)  less  oppression,  with  as  little  pretence ; — 3,000,000  of  yom- 
feHow  subjects  are  to  have  no  share  whatsoever  in  the  execution  of 
tiie  law,  no  more  than  they  have  in  the  formation  of  it,  over  tly:- 
whole  extent  of  your  country ;  and  of  4,000,000  of  people,  you 
cxciiulc  3,000,000  from  the  function  of  enforcing  obedience  to  tlie 
h'.w.  As  you  have  taken  care  thnt  liberty,  so  have  you  taken  care 
liiat  law,  shall  have  no  very  general  extension  in  your  island.  You 
h;nv  hero,  as  usual,  punished  the  Pvotestant,  the  better  to  disnhlc 
the  induence  of  the  Papist;    and  no  Protestant  maiTied  eo  a  i'apist 
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Ciiri  be  :x  justice  of  peace.  I  liavc  heard  your  reasons ;  a  Cafiiolic 
siinuld  not  be  a  magistrate  in  Ireland,  because  the  laws  contain  a 
code  which  is  against  him ;  tliat  is,  the  law  is  his  enemy  ;  and  yet 
wc  talk  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  common  people,  just  as  we  talk  of 
the  blessings  of  our  most  excellent  constitution,  excluding  them 
from  any  share  in  the  law,  or  any  participation  in  the  constitution. 
What  makes  the  snbject  love  the  law? — not  the  hangman.  Paina 
and  penalties  may  be  the  objects  of  terror,  but  not  of  affection  ;  he 
loves  the  law  because  he  has  a  share  in  the  formation  and  execution 
of  it ;  the  men  who  are  reconciled  to  taxes  are  tiiose  who  vote ; 
and  the  men  who  are  reconciled  to  penalties  are  those  who  enact 
tliem ;  and  the  men  who  arc  friends  to  a  rigid  execution  of  a  law, 
is  the  community  that  furnishes  juries  to  find  bills,  judges  to  sen- 
tence, and  magistrates  to  execute.  The  relation  in  which  the  Pro. 
lestant  stands  makes  him  a  party  to  the  laws ;  the  relation  in  which 
the  Catholic  stands  makes  him  the  object  of  the  law,  not  a  party.  He 
is  not  a  party  to  the  laAV,  and  the  law  is  a  party  against  him  ;  there- 
fore the  laws  may  be  objects  of  his  obedience,  not  his  affection. 
This,  then,  is  their  situation  ;  and  this  situation  explains  the  liberality 
of  those  who  say,  they  offer  them  everything  except  the  privilege  of 
becoming  part  of  the  state ;  everything  except  a  part  of  the  elec- 
toral community  ;  everything  except  a  part  of  the  legislative  com- 
munity ;  everything  except  apart  of  the  judicial  community ;  every- 
thing except  a  part  of  the  corporative  community ;  everything  except 
j,  part  of  the  executive  conmmnity  :  that  is,  a  species  of  excommunity 
with  privileges  to  acquire  property  for  you  to  tax  Avithout  their 
consent !  Thus  are  the  Catholics  by  the  present  code  excluded  from 
an  interest  in  your  laM's ;  they  are  also  excluded  from  connnunica- 
tion  with  your  persons ;  the  society  of  marriage  punished ;  the 
society  of  education  forbidden  ;  the  society  of  civil  employment  for- 
bidden ;  the  society  of  military  employment  forbidden  ;  the  society 
of  parliament  forbidden  ;  the  society  of  election  forbidden  ;  the 
society  of  grand  jury  forbidden  ;  the  society  of  magistracy  forbidden. 
There  is  no  subject  of  public  care,  in  which  they  can  associate  with 
the  Protestant  without  breach  of  law,  no  subject  of  convci-sation, 
except  foreign  politics,  foreign  changes,  and  foreign  revolutions ! 

We  have  declared  we  hope  to  become  one  people :  how  ?  l\y 
these  lines  of  circnmvallation,  erasing  the  natural  geography  of  your 
countiy,  and  setting  up  parallels  and  circles  of  folly  and  superstition, 
from  the  man-iage  bed  to  the  cradle,  from  cradle  to  college,  and  from 
college  to  the  grave,  are  two  nation?  that  cannot  by  any  public  in- 
terest or  business,   or  by  any  general  call,    save  that  of  death,    oe 
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ir  biutight  together?  Tlierc  have  been  three  policies  observed  witk 
respect  to  the  Catholics  :  the  first  was  that  of  Cromwell — extormina« 
lion  byoperation  of  the  sword  ;  the  second  was  that  of  Ann — exterini- 
Tiation  by  operation  of  the  laws ;  nnd  the  tliird  was  your's — whick 
allowed  them  a  qualified  existence !  Though  the  two  former  werecruel 
yet  both  were  consistent.  They  both  considered  Papists  as  criminals, 
and  exorcised  over  them  the  rij:ht  of  conquest.  They  considerea 
the  Catholics  as  a  body  who  were  neither  to  have  power,  nor  pro- 
perty, nor  any  public  existence  in  your  country.  The  laws  of  Ireland 
prevented  them  from  acquiring  property  in  lanti ;  and  the  usur- 
pations of  England  prevented  either  them  or  the  Protestants  from 
acquiring  any  considerable  property  by  commerce.  But  the  third 
policy,  nnich  milder  than  oitiK-r,  is  more  extravagant  than  both — ■ 
yom-  ])olicy.  You  allow  them  schools,  seminaries,  and  ccllegos,  bi;t 
distinct  from  our  own,  and  without  funds ;  maixiage,  but  marriage 
attended  with  pains  and  penalties ;  a  free  trade  without  franchise, 
and  land  without  a  vote. 

Let  us  discuss  how  far  this  policy  is  consistent  Avitli  the  interest 
of  the  constitution,  the  king,  or  the  British  empire.  I  w  ill  suppose 
under  your  laws  the  Catholics  purchased  consideralile  tracts  of  land. 
The  laud  so  purchased  is  um-epresented.  Just  as  the  wealth  of  your 
country  grows,  the  extent  of  your  constitution  contracts.  I  will  sup- 
pose these  men  become  a  great  commercial  body ;  a  great  portion  of 
commercial  interest,  as  well  as  the  landed,  is  unrepresented ;  and  yor.r 
constitution  still  more  contracted.  What  a  portion  of  the  strength 
of  the  coimtry  must,  in  that  event,  be  taxed  without  the  consent  of 
its  owners!  Your  constitution  will  be  no  longer  a  representation 
either  of  property  or  population;  so  that  the  British  constitution 
will  be  worked  out  of  the  island  by  operation  of  law.  Who  will 
answer  for  the  patience  of  that  strength,  compounded  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  numbers  ?  Who  will  answer  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  proprietors?  It  is  not  life,  but  the  condition  of 
living;  the  slave  is  not  so  likely  to  complain  of  the  want  of  property, 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  want  of  privilege.  The  lunnan  niind  is 
progi-essive ;  the  child  does  not  look  back  to  the  parent  that 
gave  him  being,  nor  the  proprietor  to  the  people  that  gave  him  tha 
power  of  acquisition,  but  both  look  forward,  the  one  to  provide  for 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  other  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  of 
property. 

Your  imperfect  grants  and  comprelienslve  theories  have  given 
those  aspiring  thoughts,  and  let  in  that  train  of  ideas  which  niay 
bereafter  greatly  serve  or  marvellously  distract  your  couLtry;   yoa 
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liave  already  given  to  their  minds  the  first  principles  of  motion,  and 
tlie  laws  of  motion  now  must  direct  the  machine. 

The  germ  on  the  soul,  like  the  child  in  the  womb,  or  the  seed  in 
tlie  earth,  sAvell  in  their  stated  time  to  their  destined  proportions  by 
viitue  of  their  own  laws,  which  we  neither  make  nor  control.  Talk 
not  in  such  cases  of  gratitude;  rely  on  that  gratitude  which  is 
founded  on  interest;  such  gratitude  as  governed  yourselves  from  1691, 
when  you  secured  your  property,  to  1779,  when  you  demanded  your 
trade  ;  and  in  1782,  when  you  demanded  your  liberty,  from  a  colony 
-ooking  only  to  property,  to  a  people  looking  to  a  free  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  from  planters  joining  with  the  mother  country  against  the 
Catholics,  to  a  nation  joining  with  the  Catholics  to  exact  of  the 
mother  country  trade  and  freedom.  Do  I  condemn  you?  such  is  the 
progress  of  nations ;  such  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  such  is  gratitude. 
Let  me  now  consider  how  fir  this  policy  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  his  Majesty.  It  has  been  said,  that  under  a  Protestant 
monarch,  the  Catholic  ought  never  have  the  elective  franchise;  thus 
gentlemen  have  attempted  to  annex  the  curse  of  Catholic  slavery  to 
tlie  person  of  the  King.  They  have  gone  a  step  farther,  and  have 
.supposed  the  coronation  oath  goes  against  the  present  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  and  hr,w"a  thus  represented  the  King  as  sworn  against  the 
liberties  of  his  people.  They  have  done  this  on  a  surmise,  the  state- 
ment of  which  would  excite  our  scorn,  if  its  consequence  did  not  pro- 
duce our  apprehensions — that  men  believing  in  the  real  presence  cannot 
be  well  affected  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  They  have  urged  this  when 
the  Pretender  was  extinct,  when  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  extinct, 
and  when  the  sting  of  Catholic  faith  was  drawn.  They  have  done 
this  when  a  new  enthusiasm  had  gone  forth  in  the  place  of  religion, 
much  more  adverse  to  kings  than  Popery,  and  infinitely  more  pre- 
vailing— the  spirit  of  republicanism.  At  such  a  time,  they  have 
chosen  to  make  the  Catholics  outcasts  of  a  Protestant  monarchy,  and 
leave  them  no  option  but  a  republic.  Such  a  policy  and  such  argu- 
ment tend  to  make  Irish  Catholics  French  republicans ;  they  aid  the 
cause  of  proselytism  against  the  cause  of  kings;  they  would  drive 
the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  hustings,  where  they  may  vote  with- 
out danger,  and  would  send  them  to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  on  their 
ov^ni  hills,  where  treason,  foreign  and  domestic,  may  intrigue  in  a 
body,  kept  vacant  for  all  the  floating  poison  of  the  times  to  catch 
and  propagate;  a  school  for  the  discontents  of  both  cointries,  and 
for  foreign  emissaries,  who  need  not  bring  any  other  manifesto  than 
your  ov/n  code  and  your  own  resolution?. 

I  differ  much  from  those  who  say  that  the  lioiuLU^   Catluilics 
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cannot,  under  a  Protestant  King,  enjoy  the  fr;inchises  of  the  constitutior . 
I  should  say  directly  the  reverse,  that  under  no  govemment  can  the 
franchises  of  the  constitution  be  communicated  so  etfectiially,  and  so- 
cured  so  permanently  to  all  his  IMajesty's  subjects,  as  under  our  pre- 
sent monarchical  goveniment.     The  time  is  come  when  every  loyal 
subject  should  be  free,  and  every  free  subject  loyal.     It  is  true,  thn 
Roman  Catholics  will  now  be  your  fellow-subjects,  but  not  your  sub- 
jects ;   they  will  be  subjects  of  the  king,  and  not  the  slaves  of  sub- 
jects, who  stood,  "^  ,(h  regard  to  them,  in  the  place  of  kings.     D'l 
you  lament  th':  ..luinge  ?     I  congratulate  you  upon  it ;    the  bashr 
will  not  command  the  cringe  of  the  peasant's  knee,  but  the  king  wil 
command  the  strength  of  it.     Yon  appropriate  this  great  body  of 
men  to  the  throne  ;  you  put  the  stamp  of  the  king  uix)n  them,  and 
serve  the  crown  more  by  far  than  when  you  vote  for  his  minister. 
Let  me  consider  this  policy  in  its  relation  to  the  British  empire, 
Britain,  you  know,  governs  you  no  longer;  it  is  not  your  religion? 
arrangement  that  interests  her,  but  your  physical  strength.     Yon  dr. 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Catholics  cannot  be  faithful  in  their  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain.     I  appeal  to  those  officers  vi^ho  servpi 
with  them  in  the  last  M'ar;  their  religion  surely  cannot  now  mnVt 
them  advei^e ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  resembles  much  more 
the  Church  of  England  than  the  Church  of  France;  their  dissent 
cannot  make  them  adverse.     You  say  the  Catholics  are  not  as  well 
disposed  as  the  Protestants,  because  they  are  not  descended  from  tin? 
EngUsh  ;  many  of  them  are ;  but  nations  have  neither  a  parent's  noi 
a  child's  affection;  like  the  eagle,  they  dismiss  their  young  and  kno^v 
them  no  longer.     I  know  not  whether  the  Roman  Catholics  are  as 
Avell  disposed  to  Great  Britain  as  the  Protestants  are;  but  I  am  sure 
they  are  at  least  as  well  disposed  as  the  Protestants  would  be,  if  they 
were  deprived  of  civil  and  political  advantages.     If  you  doubt  their  ' 
disposition,    do  you  dispose  them    better.      You   are   trustees   to 
preserve  to   Great  Britain  the  physical  force  of  the  Catholics  of 
Jreland,  and  nothing  but  you  can  forfeit  it;  not  religion,  not  the  Pope, 
not  the  Pretender,  but  yom-  proscription,  which  argues  that  the  fran- 
chise of  the  Catholic  is  incompatible  with  British  connection,  and  of 
course  teaches  the  Catholic  to  argue  that  tl.e  British  connection  is 
incompatible  with  Catholic  liberty.     Thus  you  would  deprive  Great 
IJn'tain  of  her  resources  in  recniiting  army  and  navy;  but  y.'U  will 
fapply  their  place;  how?     One  million,  after  filling  all  the  places  in 
v.fniich  and  state,  will  spare  the  overplus  of  their  numbers.     You 
will  hoiTOw  from  the  loom,  and  send  the  weaver  of  the  north  into  the 
ranks,    ^-^t  this  is  a  partial  statement  for  .vou;  instead  of  affording' 
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one  million  to  Great  Britain,  you  must  borrow  men  from  Groat  Bri- 
tain to  defend  and  garrison  yourselves.  Calculate  then,  that  in 
persisting  to  disfranchise  the  Catholic,  you  make  him  adverse;  threo 
millions  are  to  be  put  into  the  other  scale,  which  would  be  a  differ- 
ence of  six  millions,  that  is  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  empire.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  your  policy  is  prejudicial  to  the  British  empire 
Hs  well  as  to  the  throne. 

I  have  considered  your  situation  and  your  arguments.  A  situation 
of  extraordinary  peril.  Arguments  of  extraordinary  weakness,  of 
monopoly,  of  panic,  of  prejudice,  of  anything  but  religion  ;  arguments 
which,  like  the  fabric  they  would  sustain,  cannot  stand  the  proof  of 
any  trial ;  nor  the  principles  of  morality,  nor  those  of  religion,  nor 
those  of  policy,  nor  those  of  constitution;  neither  the  touch  of  time 
nor  the  revolutions  of  mankind.  Their  tendency  is  to  make  freedom 
a  monopoly,  which  is  like  an  endeavour  to  make  the  air  and  the  light 
a  monopoly;  theu*  tendency  is  to  make  God  a  monopoly.  I  have 
heard  of  monopolies  of  salt,  monopolies  of  rice,  monopolies  of  corn, 
but  here  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Almighty ;  and  yet  the  persons  who 
use  these  arguments  are  men  of  talents.  Compare,  compound,  ab- 
sti'act;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  string  of  their  madness,  so  strangely 
perplexed  in  the  intellectual  function,  one  shoidd  think  God  had 
smitten  the  intellect  of  the  country,  as  well  as  her  fortunes,  with 
some  distinguished  imbecility.  Suppose  a  will  impeached  for  insanity, 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  testator  had,  in  his  capacity  as 
\  general  officer,  taken  powder  and  ball  from  one  half  of  his  battalion, 
because  they  believe  in  the  real  presence,  or,  when  sick,  had  refused 
to  take  a  specific  from  Dr.  Purcel,  declaring  that  he  had  confidenco 
in  his  medicine,  but  had  no  faith  in  his  sacrament;  or  had  disin- 
herited his  own  son  because  his  son's  wife  did  not  understand  theo- 
logy ;  or  had  fallen  on  his  knees  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  His 
universal  blessings,  and  then  had  risen  up  and  dealt  out  imprecations 
on  three-fourths  of  the  people  about  him;  or  proclaimed  that  as  long 
as  a  Protestant  prmce  was  on  the  throne,  three-fourths  of  his  subjects 
shoidd  be  disfi-anchised.  Would  not  that  evidence,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  compound  of  your  piety  and  your  policy,  if  applied  to 
the  case  of  an  individual,  compel  twelve  honest  men,  on  their  oaths, 
to  find  a  verdict  of  insanity? 

I  have  read  of  a  republic,  where  the  whole  business  of  life  was 
neglected  to  give  place  to  m.athematical  investigation.  I  can  sup- 
pose a  more  extraordinary  state,  where  the  law  excluded  from  serv- 
ing; the  public  tnree-fourths  of  the  pp<">ple,  unless  tney  wouia  give  'i 
Liieolofricid  opinion  "ouchin^j  an  abatrrtft  pobifc  of  d'vinity,  jvod  TOxii  ■ 
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that  ■'^plnloij  on  oath.  I  have  heard  of  Alliens,  that  crael  repuhlic, 
exciiuting  so  many  of  lier  o-uti  cliildieu  from  the  rights  of  citizenship ; 
hi.1  she  had  only  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  and  the  hght  of  Pkto :  she 
Sad  not,  like  you,  revehition  to  instruct  her;  besides  she  had  not  the 
press — she  had  not  the  benefits  of  your  lesson.  '\Miat  lesson?  that 
tc  a  people  it  is  not  life,  but  the  condition  of  living ;  and  that  to  be 
^  uad  without  your  own  consent,  was  to  be  a  slave;  and,  therefore, 
,v.u  were  not  satisfied  in  1782  with  the  free  exerci.-e  of  your  rvli- 
t^on.  However,  I  do  not  rely  on  your  private  productions.  "W'hiA 
are  your  pubUc  tracts,  your  repeated  addresses  to  the  King,  thi 
Speaker's  annual  speech  to  the  throne  ?  what  are  they,  while  thti 
penal  code  remains,  but  so  many  dangerous  and  iiitlammatory  publi- 
cations, felicitating  the  Protestants  on  the  blessings  of' that  constitu- 
tion fi-om  whence  three-fourths  of  your  people  are  excluded ;  but, 
above  all,  that  instnmient,  infinitely  more  incendiary  than  all  Mr. 
Paine  has  ^Titten,  that  instrument  which  you  annually  vote ;  ■what 
is  :t  bul  a  challenge  to  rebellion  ?  I  mean  a  money  bill,  wherein 
yoa  dispose  of  the  money  of  3,000,000  of  the  people  without  their 
ccEsent.  You  do  not  stir,  nor  vote,  nor  speak,  without  suggesting 
tc  .he  Catholics  some  motive,  either  the  provocation  of  your  ble.-- 
sir.^,  or  the  poison  of  your  free  principles  ;  some  motive,  1  say,  whicli 
IS  fatal  to  that  state  of  quietude  m  herein,  during  this  age  of  discus- 
sion, you  must  inlay  your  people  in  order  to  give  yom*  government, 
the  chance  of  repose. 

You  are  straggling  with  difficulties  you  imagine ;  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  you  are  struggling  with  impossibilities.  To  enchain  the 
mind,  to  case  in  the  volatile  essential  soul,  nor  tower,  nor  dungeon, 
much  less  parliament,  can  be  retentive  of  those  fires  kindled  by  youi 
selves  in  the  breasts  of  your  fellow-subjects.  I  would  have  you  aL 
this  time  distrust  that  religious  vanity  which  tells  you  that  these  moc 
are  not  fit  for  freedom  ;  they  have  answered  that  vanity  in  a  strain 
3f  oratory  peculiar  to  the  oppressed.  It  is  the  error  of  sects  to  value 
themselves  more  upon  their  diflferences  than  their  religion  ;  and  in 
these  difierences,  in  which  they  forget  the  principles  of  their  religions, 
they  imagine  they  have  disi^wered  the  mystery  of  salvation,  and  to 
this  supposed  discovery  they  have  offered  himian  sacrifices.  What 
human  sacrifices  have  we  otTered?  the  dearest — the  liberties  of  om 
fellow-subjects.  Distrust  again  that  fallacious  policy  which  tells  you 
your  power  is  advanced  by  their  bondage;  it  is  not  your  power,  but 
your  punishment ;  it  is  liberty  without  energy ;  you  know  it.  It 
presents  you  with  a  monopoly,  and  the  monopoly  of  others,  not 
v?ur  own.     It  presents  vou  with  the  image  of  a  monster  in  a  atat^ 
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wliere  tlic  heart  {^ives  uo  circulation  and  the  limbs  rccoire  vo  life  ; 
a  noT/mal  represeutative,  and  a  nominal  people.  Call  not  this  your 
iiiisf'jitune  ;  it  is  your  sentence  ;  it  is  your  execution.  Never  could 
(lie  law  of  nature  suffer  one  set  of  men  to  take  away  the  libert}  of 
Luother,  and  that  of  a  numerous  pai-t  of  their  people,  without  a  dimi 
ration  of  their  own  strength  and  freedom.  But,  in  making  laws  on 
tlie  subject  of  religion,  legislators  forget  mankind  until  their  owt 
distraction  admonishes  them  of  two  trnths;  the  one,  that  there  is  a 
God;  the  other,  tliat  there  is  a  people.  Never  was  it  permitted 
to  any  nation;  they  may  ]ierplex  their  understandings  with  various 
rpologies,  but  never  was  it  long  permitted  to  exclude  from  essential, 
from  what  they  themselves  have  ])ronounced  essential  blessings,  a 
great  portion  of  themsalvcs  for  periods  of  time,  and  for  no  reason,  or, 
V.  hat  is  woi'se,  for  sach  reasons  as  you  have  advanced. 

Conquerors,  or  tyrants  proceeding  from  conquerors,  have  scarcely 
ever  for  any  length  of  time  governed  by  those  partial  disabilities* 
but  a  people  so  to  govern  itself,  or  i-ather,  under  the  name  of  goveru- 
inent  so  to  exclude  itself — the  industrious,  the  opulent,  the  useful ; 
that  part  that  feeds  you  with  its  industry,  and  supplies  you  with  its 
taxes,  Aveaves  that  you  may  wear,  and  ploughs  that  you  may  eat : 
to  exclude  a  body  so  useful,  so  numerous,  and  that  for  ever;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  tax  them  ad  libittnn,  and  occasionally  to  pledge 
their  lives  and  fortunes!  for -what?  For  their  disfranchisement.  It 
cannot  be  done  ;  contiu'-e  it,  and  you  expect  from  your  laws  what  it 
Ai-ere  blasphemy  to  ask  <^f  your  Maker.  Such  a  policy  always  turns 
on  the  inventor,  and  bruises  him  under  the  stroke  of  the  sceptre  or 
the  sword,  or  sinks  him  under  accumulation  of  debt  and  loss  of 
dominion.  Need  1  go  to  instances?  ^I'liat  was  the  case  of  Ireland  ' 
enslaved  for  a  century,  and  withered  and  blasted  with  her  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,  like  a  shattered  oak  scathed  on  its  hill  by  the 
fires  of  its  own  intolerance.  What  lost  England  America,  but  suck 
a  policy  ?  An  attempt  to  bind  men  by  a  parliament  wherein  they 
are  not  represented;  such  an  attempt  as  some  would  now  continue 
lo  practise  on  the  Catholics,  and  involve  England.  What  was  it 
saved  Ireland  to  England,  but  the  contrary  policy  ?  I  have  seen 
these  principles  of  liberty  A'erified  by  yom-selves.  I  have  heard 
addresses  from  coimties  and  cities  here  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  thanking  him  for  his  efforts  to  set  free  a 
distressed  people  :  has  your  pity  traversed  leagues  of  sea  to  sit  dowa 
vy  the  black  boy  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  have  you  forgot  tha 
man  at  home  by  your  side,  yom-  brother?  Come  then,  and  by  one 
great  act  cancel  this  code,  and  prepai-e  your  mind  for  that  bright 
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order  of  time  which  now  seems  to  touch  your  condition.  Bnt  I  havo 
tired  yon ;  suffer  me  to  sit  down,  and  thanlc  you  for  your  patient 
attention. 


ANTI-JACOBIN  WAR. 
February  5,  1794. 

On  this  day,  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  (afterwards  Lord  Rosse)  moved,  "  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord-lieutenant,  tliat  ha 
will  be  pleased  to  lay  before  His  Majesty  the  humble  desire  of  this  House,  taat 
His  Majesty  will  graciously  condescend  to  order  to  be  laid  before  this  Hoiisa 
copies  of  his  declaration,  together  with  copies  of  the  several  conventions  and 
treaties  with  different  powers  which  have  been  laid  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, relative  to  the  present  war".  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  \Yilliani 
Tighe,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Duquery,  Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  Egan,  Dr. 
Browne,  Mr.  Robert  Stev/art  (afterwards  Lord  Castlereagh),  on  the  ground  that 
the  Irish  Parliament,  as  a  matter  of  right  as  well  as  duty  and  interest,  was 
bound  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  J.  Pamell),  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Barrington,  Mr. 
G.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  Beresford. 

Mr.  Grattan  said :  Sir,  however  I  may  differ  from  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  generally  concur,  I  shall  this  night,  consistent  with 
the  vote  I  gave  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  favour  of  the  war, 
resist  the  present  meanire.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  honourable 
gentlemen  who  introduced  it  had  very  proper  motives.  The  motiot; 
before  you,  purports  to  be  a  motion  for  papers ;  but  the  declared  object 
of  its  supporters  is  to  condemn  the  war — that  war  which  those  gen- 
tlemen pledged  themselves  to  support,  and  for  which  they  now 
declare  themselves  determined  to  grant  the  army  and  the  supply. 
On  the  ground,  therefore,  laid  for  this  motion,  by  those  who  have 
supported  the  honourable  baronet,  I  shall  give  it  a  direct  negative,  as 
tending  to  undermine  your  own  proceedings,  to  retract  your  plighted 
sentiments,  and  to  raise  a  mutiny  against  your  own  taxes.  Such  a 
proceeding  would,  in  my  mind,  bear  a  colour  of  hesitation,  unbecom- 
ing the  honour  of  this  country,  and  by  such  conduct  Ireland  would 
prove  herself,  instead  of  the  best,  the  meanest  ally  of  England. 
Some  gentlemen,  in  support  of  the  motion,  have  not  indeed  gone  so 
far  as  to  condemn  the  war,  but  have  only  desired  to  suspend  their 
opinion  until  they  receive  the  copies  of  the  treaties,  declarations, 
and  conventions  fi'om  England  ;  and  in  the  meantinif  ♦hs/  decis?.^ 
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tl;cmielvcs  read)  to  vote  the  arraj'  and  the  supply  for  this  very  war, 
oiij  Avhich  they  declai-e  they  have  formed  uo  opiuiou  whatever.  I 
dwell  not  ou  the  folly  of  such  a  proceeding ;  I  tremble  at  the 
mischief.  What !  tell  France  (an  iuvasion  impending  perhaps  on 
one  or  both  of  these  countries)  that  you  have  not  made  up  your 
ininds  on  the  war :  thus  excite  u  diffidence  on  the  part  of  Great 
]>ritain  :  teach  Fran  fe  to  consider  Ireland  as  desponding,  and  induce 
I'.er  to  intrigue  with  our  people  and  attempt  a  descent  upon  our  coun- 
try ;  tell  her,  that  you  are  waiting  on  a  revolutionary-stats  opinion, 
until  papers  shall  be  sent  fi'ora  England,  and  a  committee  shall  sit 
jlagrante  hello,  and  have  made  its  report  on  the  causes,  considera- 
tions, and  merits  of  this  war.  The  period  is  said  to  be  awful.  If 
anything  could  make  it  desperate,  it  Avould  be  such  a  condition. 
It  would  be  a  promulgation  to  the  troops  on  the  coast  of  France, 
that  we  were  not  decided  to  stand  by  England,  and  that  this  was 
the  moment  in  which  the  suspense  of  our  sentiments  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  some  stroke  from  that  coimtry.  Considering  the  princi- 
ple of  this  motion  in  reference  to  Great  Britain,  you  told  her  in  the 
opening  of  this  session  you  would  stand  by  her  in  this  war.  You 
tell  her  now  by  this  motion  that  you  beg  leave  to  consider  it,  and  have 
the'efore  called  for  papers  in  order  to  form  a  deliberate  judgment  on 
mature  and  late  consideration.  Is  not  this  a  retraction  of  your  for- 
mer opinion?  Is  not  this  chilling  your  own  efforts?  changing  a 
positive  pledge  to  support  a  war,  into  a  languid  disposition  to  inquire 
into  its  origin,  while  England  remains,  in  the  interim,  in  doubt, 
whether  she  can  depend  ou  you,  whether  you  will  not  take  the  lead 
in  the  desertion,  or,  as  has  been  the  t-.;idency  of  some  speeches 
to-night,  Avhether,  while  you  afl'ect  to  support  her  by  your  arms  you 
may  not  damn  that  support  by  your  censure,  and  declare  thai  you 
think  France  is  in  the  right,  though  you  support  Great  Britain. 

As  to  your  own  people,  see  the  effect  of  such  amotion.  You  tax 
them  for  the  Avar ;  you  tell  them  at  the  same  time,  in  this  motion, 
tliat  you  have  not  as  yet  made  up  your  mind  upon  the  subject  you 
profess  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  those  taxes, 
and  enable  the  people  to  tell  you  that  they  are  taxed  by  parliament 
for  a  war,  the  grounds,  justice,  and  necessity  of  which  that  parlia- 
ment declares  itself  a  stranger  to,  and  is  only  now  in  a  state  of 
inquiry.  Thus  you  arm  your  own  people  against  your  own  taxes  by 
your  o'"n  authority.  I  want  to  know,  say  gentlemen,  vhether  this 
war  is  to  partition  France,  to  extermiuate  its  liberty,  and  to  set  up 
the  old  constitution  ?  Avhether  it  is  to  be  persevered  in  to  the  last 
drop  of  our  bl.iod,  rather  than  treat  with  the  existing  government  ? 
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and  therefore  I  wish  for  treaties.  What  treaties  ? — treaties  which 
can  resolve  none  of  those  questions,  which  will  leave  these  gentle- 
men as  free  as  ever  to  rail  at  the  wai-.  This,  put  iu  common  lan- 
guage, is  this — we  want  to  have  repeated  opportunities  of  consider- 
iug  this  war,  first,  by  the  artificial  question  of  calling  for  papers,  and 
after,  by  objecting  to  the  suificieucy  of  tliese  papers,  and  by  repeat- 
ing the  same  question  with  the  same  insinuation  against  the  war. 
And  the  best  way  of  judging  what  use  gentlemen  will  make  of  these 
papers,  is  by  observing  what  use  they  have  made  of  the  motion  for 
them — an  attack,  by  insinuation  or  directly,  on  the  wisdom,  justice, 
or  necessity  of  continuing  the  war.  And  the  effects  of  such  attacks^ 
if  often  repeated,  must  be  to  raise  murmurs  against  your  taxes.  But 
gentlemen,  aware  that  they  wanted  subsidiary  groimd,  have  said, 
they  call  for  these  papers  merely  to  show  their  power  of  calling  fur 
tieatles.  The  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  right  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment to  call  for  treaties,  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  considerations, 
and  condition  of  a  war,  is  admitted  on  every  side,  ia  the  fullest, 
broadest,  and  most  unequivocal  manner ;  but  when  the  purpose  for 
which  these  papers  are  called,  comes  out  in  debate  to  be  the  retrac- 
tion of  an  opinion  already  given,  or  of  a  support  ah-eady  promised, 
aud  put  this  moment  to  be  voted,  there  the  House  will  object  to  the 
motion  for  papers,  not  on  the  principle  of  right,  but  because  it  objects 
to  the  use  which  is  to  be  made  of  them.  The  House  will  sec  tiiat 
tlie  motion  fur  papers  under  these  circumstances,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  artificial  motion  to  bring  into  debate  objections  against  the 
vrar,  and  tlie  argument  founded  on  the  right  of  this  House  to  call 
for  such  will  then  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  artificial 
argument,  to  interest  the  pride  of  this  assembly  iu  the  abuse  of  an 
unquestionable  privilege,  which  it  proposed  to  abuse,  in  order  to 
assert. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  -we  never  had  any  treaties  before  us.  You 
Jiad  the  Spanish  treaty  laid  before  you,  and  must  have  everj'  treaty 
laid  before  you,  if  you  choose  to  call  for  it ;  but  you  will  not  call  for 
auy  treaty  merely  for  the  purpose  of  retracting  either  a  support  which 
you  have  promised,  or  a  sentiment  which  you  have  plighted.  But 
are  tliose  gentlemen  who  call  'or  treaties  under  pretence  of  informa- 
tion, ignorant,  as  they  profess  to  be,  of  the  state  of  the  war  ?  What 
treaty  is  necessary  to  infonn  them  that  France  is  sending  an  army 
t  '  her  coast,  and  meditates  an  invasion?  In  such  a  situation  arc 
t  ey  to  appoint  a  committee  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  papers,  or  a 
c '  nmittee  of  supply  to  vote  the  army?  Do  not  they,  as  well  as 
any  one  know,  that  the  cau^c  of  the  war  is  now  lost  iu  the  conse- 
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quence ;  and  that  the  question,  supposing  it  ever  to  have  been  a 
question,  is  not,  whether  Eughxnd  will  partition  France,  but  whether 
France  will  invade  England?  I  would  not  on  this  ouestion  give  a 
silent  vote,  but  rather  meet  directly  any  unpopularity  which  might 
attend  the  support  I  mean  to  give  government ;  and  I  am  autho- 
rised by  my  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Curran)  to  say,  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  war  his  sentiments  coincide  with  mine. 

The  motion  goes  to  excite  commotion  instead  of  unanimity ;  yet 
in  voting  against  it,  I  by  no  means  bind  myself  not  to  inquire  here- 
after respecting  the  conduct  and  object  of  the  war ;  but  I  consider 
the  moment  of  going  into  the  committee  of  supply  a  most  improper 
one  to  institute  such  an  inquiry. 

Tho  House  divided  on  Sir  Laurence  Parsons'  motion  : — Ayes  9,  Noes  128  ; 
Majority  119.  Tellers  for  the  Ayes,  Sir  Laurence  Parsons  and  Mr  T/illiajn 
Tighe.  For  the  Noes,  Mr.  Marcus  Beresford  and  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington). 
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March  4.  179i. 

Mr.  Grattan  said :  The  bill  before  you  has  been  called  a  transfer 
of  property.  It  is  not  so  ;  the  gentlemen  who  make  the  charge  have 
not  read  the  bill ;  it  is  not  a  transfer  of  the  borough  from  A  to  B, 
but  from  A  to  all  those  who  have  the  adjacent  interests,  landed  or 
commercial,  to  aU  who  have  estates  freehold,  or  terms  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  (for  they  must  be  included),  or  have  carried  on  a 
trade  for  a  certain  time  within  a  circle  of  twenty-four  miles'.  If  any 
one  man  has  all  the  lands  and  towns  within  that  circle,  he  probably 
will  influence  the  return ;  but  such  estates  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  this  kingdom,  and  when  they  are  found,  they  will  have  their 
icGuence  nuder  any  reform,  unless  you  choose  to  I'ob  the  proprietor 
in  order  to  amend  the  representation ;  and  even  in  case  of  such 
estates,  as  in  cases  of  great  county  interest,  the  return  may  be 
influenced,  but  it  cannot  be  sold.  This  proprietary  influence  you  may 
call  the  influence  of  the  landlord  on  his  tenants,  but  it  is  also  the 
influence  of  the  tenant  on  the  landlord ;  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
the  property  of  that  person  who  is  not  a  landlord,  and  whose  best 
estate  ia  hi3  twelve  burgesses.   This  boroughmonger  it  extingr'^hes. 
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and  leads  to  a  milder  commnnicatioii  of  manners,  as  well  as  diffusiou 
of  inilucnce  between  landlord  and  tenant,  with  an  additional  tempta- 
rion  of  residence  to  the  former,  and  improvement  to  the  latter.  It 
is,  in  short,  an  open  of  200  seats  to  property,  to  talents,  and  to  both 
mixed,  to  be  elected  by  the  yeomanry  and  citizens. 

We  have  in  this  plan  committed  no  violence  on  the  principles  of 
the  constitiition,  and  scarcely  any  on  its  geography.     We  have  added 
flue  member  to  the  counties  and  to  the  three  cities,  because  we  think 
tiie  landed  interest  is  not  proportionably  represented,  and  the  minis- 
terial interest  beyond  all  proportion  represented  ;  and  we  have  exten- 
ded the  boinidary  of  the  borough,  because  we  find  in  the  old  boundary 
nothing  to  represent.     We  have  not  extended  the  boundary  to  the 
whole  of  the  county,  because  we  would  not  extinguish  or  overbalance 
an  integral  part  of  the  parliament — the  citizens  and  burgesses  ;  and 
we  have  extended  the  line  beyond  the  borough,  to  a  line  of  twenty" 
four  miles,  to  encompass  a  mass  of  landed  interest  as  long  as  land  is 
productive,   and  commercial  interest,  if  within  twenty-four  miles  any 
commerce  shall  f^.xist.    As  conmiorcc  sliall  wifliin  that  district  incrc;!?i> 
and  flourish,  its  balance  on  the  rrtnm  will  increase,  and  there  will 
yet  remain  a  great  landed  interest  in  the  representation,  even  though 
commerce  should  within  that  district  totally  decline.     Thus  we  have, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  provided  against  the  effect  of  the  fluctuation  of 
property;  we  liave  not  corrected  oligarchy,  as  was  erroneously  objected 
to  us,  by  oligarchy,  but  by  aristocracy  and  democracy  mixed.     We 
have  applied  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  to  the  state 
of  Irish  property,  Avith  a  decisive  advantage  for  the  present,  and 
with  such  growing  advantages  to  the  future,  as  must  arise  from  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  the  growing  diffusion  of  riches.     Weigh, 
then,   the  objections  to  the  bill,   and  you  will  find  they  amount 
either  to  a  depreciation  of  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution 
in  their  application  to  Ireland,  or  to  a  demand  for  an  agrarian  law. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  bill,  in  its  present  shape,   is  perfect.     On 
the  contrary,  I  shovdd  wish  to  propose  considerable  alterations ;  tlie 
franchise  should  be  extended  to  termors  for  years,   perhaps  some 
others  ;  the  duration  of  parliament  shoidd  be  diminished  ;  the  poweis 
of  the  corporation  to  make  voters  totally  extinguished.     After  these 
amendments,  I  do  not  say  the  bill  would  be  then  an  exact  represen- 
tation of  the  property  of  the  country,  or  of  the  propertied  part  of 
the  community.    No,  because  that  is  impossible,  and  that  is  unneces- 
sary ;  no,  but  it  would  be  a  substantial  representation  of  both  ;  that 
IS,  it  wc'ild  answer  all  the  political  purposes  of  adequate  representa- 
tion ;  it  would  be  fiuod  erat  desidtratum  ;  it  would  not  be  arithmcti- 
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cally  equal,  but  it  would  be  substantially  and  practically  adequate ; 
it  would  give  to  the  mass  of  property,  commercial  and  landed,  instead 
of  a  fourth,  the  whole  of  the  return  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  the  mass  of  property  it  would  give  you  the  best 
chance  for  the  mass   of  talents.     But,  says  my  right  honourable 
friend,*  why  agitate  the  people  now  ?     We  have  not  created,  we 
have  found  the  agitation  of  this  subject,  and  therefore  the  question 
now  is  not  whether  we  shall  agitate  or  abandon  this  subject.     And 
sure  I  am,  that  we  should  agitate  the  people  much  more  by  renouncing, 
than  by  pursuing  their  great  object, — a  more  equal  represeutatiop 
i;f  the  people.     \Ye  should  then  leave  them  at  large  on  this  subject 
to  tlieir  own  despair,  or  to  those  desperate  suggestions  which  every 
fioditious  bungler  may  propose,  while  the  abuses  of  your  representa-i 
tiou,   abandoned  to  such  hands,  make  every  quack  a  doctor,  and 
every  fool  a  philosopher.     Sir,  it  is  the  excellence  of  our  constitu- 
tion that  it  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  reformation;  and 
to  this  excellence  I  attribute  its  duration.     Other  countries  have 
preserved  abuses  until  they  accumidaled,  and  were  finally  levelled 
but  with  the  establishments  themselves,  by  the  deluge  of  anarchy, 
instead  of  being  removed  by  reformation.     You  yourselves  to  a 
degree  wore  sensible  of  this,  and  have  made  reforms  in  the  execu- 
tive and  in  the  judicial  branches;  but  in  the  representation  you  how- 
ever have  made  none ;  and  Avithout  reforms  in  the  latter,  you  will 
have  made  none  of  any  great  effect  in  the  former ;  for  until  the 
present  representation  is  reformed,  your  bench  of  justice,  your  execu- 
tive power,  your  house  of  peers,  will  be  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
have  been,  contaminated,  by  sacrificing  the  first  to  the  application 
of  the  boroughmonger ;  by  modelling  the  second  merely  to  gratify  the 
same  boroughmonger ;  and  by  the  sale  of  the  peerage  for  the  borough- 
monger,  to  the  disgrace  of  one  house,  and  the  corruption  of  both. 
So  strongly  am  I  of  this  opinion,  that   I  imagine  with  a  reform  in 
the  abuse  of  representation,  all  the  other  abuses  would  be  quelled ; 
whereas  without  it,   the  reform  of  the  other  abuses  will  be   but 
plausible  and  palliative.     But,  says  the  right  honourable  baronet,  is 
not  this  reform  a  step  to   a  succession  of  innovation  ?     He  goes 
Farther ;  he  says,  does  it  not  lead  to  a  jjcrsonal  representation  r'  to 
which  I  directly  answer,  it  leads  from  personal  representation,  not 
to  it ;  it  ascertains  representation  to  property,  and  to  the  propertied 
community  ;  and  whatever  force,  weight,  influence,  or  authority  both 
possess,  unites  them  against  the  attempt  in  favour  of  personal  repre- 
scnitaticn. 

•  Gir  U.  Langrishe. 
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Froelioldevs,  leaseliolJors,  and  all  resident  trading  interests,  are 
jjo'.v  in  the  struggle  of  our  parliamentary  constitution  spectators; 
ti.ey  would  then  he  pat-ties.  Tliey  now  enjoy  a  power  of  returning 
oiie-fifth  of  the  House,  and  therefore  are  little  interested  for  it;  and 
Uiey  may  have  a  speculation  on  the  interest  that  might  arise  to  then; 
on  the  throwing  up  that  fifth,  and  divicUng  the  whole  with  the 
population;  therefore  some  of  them  may  be  parties  against  it;  but  if 
t!iey  had  the  whole  of  the  return,  they  would  then  be  the  proprietors, 
aiid  they  would  defend  the  parliamentary  constitution  against  innovii- 
tion,  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  the  oligarch  now  defends  his 
boroughs  against  reformation;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
existing  parliamentary  constitution  would  then  be  defended  against 
innovation  with  the  strength  of  all  the  property  and  all  the  pro- 
]>ertied  public ;  whereas  it  is  now  defended  with  the  strength  of  about 
forty  individuals,  and  about  £200,000  rental ;  that  is,  M'ithout  the 
strength  of  population  or  of  property  :  and  it  is  a  decided  proof  of 
its  weakness,  that  the  boroughmongers  could  not  now  defend  it 
\vithout  the  influence  of  government ;  and  a  further  proof  of  its 
T.eakness  is  the  proposal  of  a  plan  of  personal  representation.  Sir, 
coidd  such  a  monster  be  offered  as  a  proposal,  that  the  persons  who 
receive  alms  should  vote  the  taxes,  if  there  was  not  another  monster 
much  less  misproportioned,  but  a  monster  notwithstanding,  in  the 
existing  constitution,  where  a  few  individuals,  a^  little  the  property 
of  the  country  as  its  population,  vote  those  taxes?  It  follows  from 
Avhat  I  have  said,  that  the  best  method  ofsecuriug  the  parliamentary 
constitution  is  to  en)body  in  its  support  the  mass  of  property,  which 
will  be  generally  found  to  include  the  mass  of  talents ;  and  that  the 
worst  way  of  securing  your  parliamentary  constitution  is  to  rest  it  on 
oligarchy — oligarchy  !  that  is  a  bad  form  of  government ;  oligarchy ! 
that  is  always  a  weak  one. 

But,  says  the  right  honourable  baronet,  France !  Take  warning 
from  France.  If  France  is  to  be  a  lesson,  take  the  whole  of  that 
lesson  ;  if  her  frantic  convention  is  to  be  a  monitrcss  against  the  vices 
of  a  republic,  let  the  causes  which  produced  that  convention  be  an 
admonition  against  the  abuses  of  monarchy.  France  would  refonn 
nothing  until  abuses  accunmlated,  and  government  was  swept  away 
in  the  deluge;  until  an  armed  force  redressed  the  state,  and  then, 
rtS  will  be  generally  the  case,  united  on  beconfing  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  not  a  progress  fi'om  reformation  to  innovation,  but 
from  one  modification  of  a  military  government,  that  is,  of  one 
anarchy  to  another.  In  principle,  tlierefore,  the  case  of  France  dora 
BOt  apply ;  in  policy  still  less ;  for  sure  I  am,  if  there  is  au  aiiempt 
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to  introduce  the  rebellious  graces  of  a  republic  into  these  countries, 
the  best  precaution  is  to  discountenance  them  by  the  sober  attractions 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  the  worst  precaution  is  to  preserve  all  the 
abuses  of  the  latter,  to  preengage  men  against  the  vices  of  the  former. 

On  this  principle,  I  conceive  the  enemies  to  the  constitution  are 
the  extremes,  the  advocate  for  its  abuses  and  the  leveller  of  its  estab- 
lishments. The  advocate  for  its  abuses  falsifies  the  origin  of  tlie 
Commons  in  order  to  support  the  defects  in  the  representation.  Tie 
states  that  the  Commons  were  seldom  called,  and  then  only  for  subsidv, 
and  this  he  calls  the  original  purity  of  the  English  constitution. 
The  period  of  its  formation,  as  best  ascertained,  was  the  time  of  the 
Edwards;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  were  about  twenty- 
five  parliaments  ;  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  about  eleven  ;  and  in 
that  of  Edward  III.  about  seventy  great  councils  or  parliaments ; 
and  to  these  parliaments  you  find  the  Commons  were  summoned ; 
therefore,  it  is  ignorant  to  say  that  the  Commons  v/ere  seldom  sum- 
moned, and  it  is  no  less  ignorant  to  say  they  were  only  summoned 
for  money ;  for  you  will,  in  the  difl[erent  parliaments  of  those  reigns, 
find  the  Commons  occupied  with  the  subjects  of  war,  peace,  and 
treaty,  the  regulation  of  the  household,  the  regulation  of  the  King's 
counsellors,  the  staple,  the  coinage,  the  price  of  provision,  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  and  the  making  of  laws. 

And  if  authority  Avas  necessary  to  support  history,  you  find  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  statute  of  heresy  taken  off  the  roll,  because 
smnggled  through  parliament  without  the  assent  of  the  Commons. 
You  find  Blackstone  express  in  declaring  that  the  principle  of  tho 
constitution  of  parliament  as  it  now  stands,  was  laid  in  the  charter, 
and  that  it  existed,  in  fact,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  You 
will  find  writs  extant,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  Commons  were 
called,  namely,  the  arclua  rcr/nt,  not  subsidy,  expressed  in  those  writ? ; 
and  you  will  fi-ora  the  whole  conclude,  that  this  advocate  for  abuses 
has  traduced  the  inheritance  of  the  people;  and  that  instead  of  being 
called  seldom,  and  then  only  for  money,  the  Commons  were,  in  the 
purity  of  the  constitution,  an  essential  part  of  the  legislature ;  and 
you  will  also  find  that  they  were  the  representatives  of  landed  and 
•lommercial  property.  In  tracing  the  errors  of  the  patron  of  abuses, 
you  arrive  at  the  truths  Avhich  have  confused  hini.  He  had  probably 
leard  of  a  general  and  a  particular  parliament,  but  had  not  learned 
to  distinguish  tho  purposes  for  which  they  were  called  ;  the  general 
parliament  being  called  for  purposes  affecting  the  realm  ;  the  parti- 
cular, which  is  properly  called  a  gi-eat  council,  for  ])urposes  affecting 
the  order  of  men  only  of  which  that  council  was  composed.    Probably 
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the  nncevtainty  of  the  writ  of  summons  was  another  cause  of  his 
confusion  ;  but  he  should  have  understood  the  reason,  and  then  he 
"would  have  learned  that  the  writ  followed  the  property,  and  when  the 
borough  was  decayed,  was  not  directed  thereunto.  Thus,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  of  Edward  I.,  you  find  a  summon?,  to  parliament  of 
one  111'  two  burgesses  from  each  borough,  as  the  boroughs  should  be 
found  greater  or  less :  why  ?  because  the  representation  had  refe- 
rence to  the  property  and  not  to  the  name  ;  because,  though  the 
Commons  were  an  essential  part  of  the  parliament,  the  particular 
borough  was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Comrions  ;  because  in  the 
origin  of  the  constitution  there  was  a  principle  of  reform  as  well  as 
of  property,  which  princijile  was  then  very  improperly  exercised  by 
act  of  "prerogative,  and  which  it  is  now  very  properly  proposed  should 
be  exercised  by  act  of  legislation. 

The  advocate  for  abuses  having  falsified  the  origin  of  the  Com- 
mons, proceeds  to  falsify  their  importance,  and  tells  us  that  the 
security  of  the  liberty  of  the  peo^Dle  is  placed  in  the  aristocratic 
influence  of  their  representatives,  and  the  inference  of  his  observa- 
tion he  applies  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  Great  Britain.  As  the 
English  Commons  increased  in  aristocratic  influence,  says  the  patron 
of  abuses,  their  liberties  were  best  defended.  It  is  not  so ;  it  is 
almost  directly  the  contrary.  If  he  means  by  aristocratic  influence, 
borough  influence,  he  talks  idly  ;  and  if  he  means  wealth,  he 
expresses  himself  improperly :  liberty  was  not  best  defended  as  the 
Commons  became  an  aristocratic  power,  but  as  an  aristocratic 
wealth  and  feudal  principality  were  alienated,  melted,  and  diflused 
among  the  Commons  :  not  as  the  Commons  ceased  to  be  Commons, 
but  as  great  men  became  Commons  by  alienation,  and  small  men 
became  such  by  commerce — as  the  Commons  grew  in  wealth  the 
better  to  combat  that  aristocratic  influence,  and  not  as  they  them- 
selves became  a  part  of  that  influence  and  ceased  to  be  Commons. 
To  the  ai'istocratic  power  which  the  patron  of  abuses  would  set  up 
as  the  bulwark  of  freedom,  must  we  attribute  the  fall  of  freedom 
and  the  catastrophe  of  kings.  To  this  must  we  attribute  the  barons' 
var  and  five  depositions  ;  and  to  the  diminution  of  that  power  are 
T,e  to  attribute  the  Bdl  of  Rights  and  the  Revolution,  both  cairied 
in  the  Commons  against  the  alterations  and  interpolations  i  ttempted 
by  this  aristocratic  interposition  and  influence.  It  is  tru  3,  though 
the  power  of  the  baron  is  gone,  the  influence  of  the  borough  patron 
remains ;  and  therefore,  though  there  is  no  civil  war,  there  will 
continue  to  bo  faction.  For  wherever  the  powers  of  the  constitt>- 
tion   fall  into   the   hands  of  an  oligarchy,  the  CroAvn   and   the 
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people  must  alternately  capitulate,  the  one  for  bis  freedom,  and  the 
other  for  his  prerogative  ;  anil  if  I  were  to  come  to  any  gener.j 
conclusion  on  this  part  of  the  sul^'ect,  it  would  be,  that  the  did- 
turbance  of  government  has  been  th?  etfect  of  this  prevalence  ot 
the  oligarcliy,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  the  effect  of  its 
decline.  Worse  even  than  the  abuses  so  defended,  is  a  plau.  I  have 
seen  for  their  reformation — personal  or  individual  representation. 

The  principle  of  such  a  plau  is  a  complete,  avowed,  and  uuquali 
fied  departure  from  the  vital  and  fundamental  article  of  the  Britisli 
constitution  in  practice  and  in  theory  ;  and  I  must  say  such  an 
outset  requires  no  small  degree  of  mischievous  and  senseless 
temerity.  With  equal  folly  does  this  plan  violate  the  dearest  liglus 
of  man  ;  for  if  there  is  one  right  of  man  entirely  indisputable,  it  is 
that  which  gives  to  the  individual  in  particular,  and  the  community 
in  general,  the  fruits  of  his  and  of  their  industry  ;  thus  tiie  passenger 
through  your  field,  or  the  labourer  on  your  farm,  has  no  riglit  to 
make  rules  for  the  management  of  the  same;  nor  have  the  aggregate 
of  labourers  or  of  non-proprietors  a  right  to  make  rules  or  ordinances 
for  the  land,  faruiS,  or  trade  of  the  community. 

This  reasonic^'  applies  very  strongly  to  the  case  of  Ireland : 
because  it  appeared  on  the  hearth-money  survey  of  the  last  year,  tliat 
those  who  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  hearth-money  for  want  of 
property,  were  more  than  half  of  our  inhabitants.  It  was,  besides, 
insisted  on  by  the  objectors  to  reform,  on  the  principle  of  property, 
that  such  a  principle  excluded  the  majority;  it  follows  that  the  plan 
which  gives  votes  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and  gives  away  to  thai 
majority  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the  community,  gives  away  the 
estate  of  the  landholder,  the  farm  of  the  freeholder,  the  lease  of  tht 
leaseholder,  and  the  trade  of  the  citizen,  to  be  ordered  and  disposed 
of  by  a  majority  who  are  confessed  to  have  neiiJter  estate,  nor  farm, 
uor  lease,  nor  trade.  That  is  the  plan  that  robs  the  individual  an4 
the  community  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  destroys  the 
representation  of  property.  Under  the  pretence  of  establishing  a 
representation  of  existence,  it  destroys  a  principle  which  is  real  and 
sacred,  to  establish  a  conceit  whicli  is  affected  and  nonsensical. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  those  who  have  neither  farm,  freehold, 
nor  trade,  that  this  plan  extends  the  right  of  voting ;  it  gives  the 
tetui'n  of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  to  all  the  common  soldiers, 
to  the  resident  army,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  ;  to  the  police  ;  to  tho 
scavenger.  It  goes  farther  ;  it  gives  that  riglit  to  all  huspitais,  to 
a.lms-mea,  to  Channel  Row,  and  every  beggarman  in  the  kingdom 
:»f  Ireland.    It  goes  farther;  it  gives  that  right  to  every  criminal— 
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Wliitebovs  that  break  laws,  and  Defenders  who   steal  arms  ;  and 
would  thus  present  you  with  a  representation  of  felons  as  Avell  as  of 
paupers.     To  such   a  monstrous  constitution,  whose  frenzy,  folly, 
and  wickedness  must  excite  at   once  your  scorn  and  horror,  the 
objection  is  not  merely  that  such  persons  would  be  represented, 
but  the  persons  who  have  no  property  in   land,   lease,   freehold,  or 
trade,  being  confessedly  the  majority,  it  follows,  under  such  a  plan, 
that  such  persons  alone  would  be  represented,   and  that  the  land- 
nolder,  leaseholder,  farmer,  and  tradesman,  confessedly  the  minority, 
with  their  one  vote  only  (this  plan   allows  them  no  more),  would 
not  be  represented  at  all ;  it  follows  that  those  who  have  nothing  in 
land,  lease,  farm,  or  trade,  would  return  the  parliament ;  that  is, 
those  who  have  nothing  in  the  common  stock  would  make  the  laws, 
and  the  men  who  receive  alms  would  vote  the  taxes.    You  held  tlie 
Catholic  to  be  a  slave  when  his  property  was  taxed   without  his 
consent  by  the  Protestant.     The  plan  of  personal  representation 
does  away  the  franchise  of  the  Catholic  bill,  and  taxes  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  without  the  consent  of  either,  by  introducing  a 
new  set  of  voters  who  shall  outnumber  both ;  a  body  who  have  not, 
with  respect  to  you,  like  the  Catholics,  in  property,  a  common,  but 
have  a  distinct  and  opposite  interest,  and  are  not  politically  the 
same,  but  essentially  different ;  a  body  who  put  nothing  into  the 
common  stock,  and  are  to  take  everything  out  of  it.     Some  of  them 
are  the  objects  of  your  charity,  others  the  objects  of  your  justice, 
and  all  of  them  now  invited  to  become  members  of  the  government 
— a  plan  which  invests  the  beggar  wyM  the  power  of  the  state,  and 
which  robs  the  people  of  their  influence  in  the  constitution  ;  which 
goes  against  the  rights  of  man  and  the  principles  of  the  British  consti- 
tution ;  which  destroys  all  the  counties  ;  which  takes  away  from  every 
citizen  and  freeholder  one  vote  by  regulation,  and  extinguishes  by  the 
voice  and  votes  of  the  multitude  the  efiect  of  the  other;  and  which  by 
its  direct  and  indirect  operation,  taken  together,  disfranchises  all  the 
property  in  the  kingdom.    With  such  electors  as  have  no  property, 
and   whose  condition  alone,  however  subdivided  their  multitude, 
would  make  an  election  a  riot — with  such  an  unqualified  route,  the 
plan  of  personal  representation  becomes  more  alarming,  by  doubling 
the  number  of  elections,  and  making  the  parliament  annual — that  is, 
by  diminishing  the  franchise  and  doubling  th.^  ci  'ifusion,  afterward 
making  that  confusion  eternal ;  so  tbat  instead  of  150   elections 
once  in  eight  years,  we  should  have  even'  ye^i"  ?iOO  riots. 

Suppose  a  potwalloping  borough  V^ho"".  even  the  restraint  ot  a 
^twalloping  qualification  ;  £  appose  an  election,  of  which  Sword 
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gives  you  an  orderly  and  tranquil  image,  multiplied  into  throe 
hundred  instances,  and  blazing  out  every  year  at  the  same  monip.ut 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Trade,  industry,  government,  order, 
liberty,  external  consequence  and  internal  repose,  in  short,  young 
Ireland,  what  must  be  your  lot,  while  the  business  of  your  legisla- 
tion, your  trade,  and  your  agriculture,  stood  still  to  give  way  to  this 
universal  canvass  and  universal  disorder,  to  this  pennaneut  intoxi- 
cation and  riot  ? 

To  destroy  the  iufluence  of  landed  property  is  the  object  o^ 
individual  representation,  but  its  immediate  effect  Avould  be  to 
cxtinguisii  the  people.  The  rich  might,  for  a  time,  make  a  struggle  ; 
they  might  in  some  places  buy  the  mob,  who,  by  such  a  plan,  M'ould 
all  be  electors  ;  they  might  beset  the  hustings  with  their  retainers, 
who,  by  such  a  plan,  would  all  be  electors  ;  or  they  might  purchase 
the  votes  of  that  great  body  of  electors  introduced  by  such  a  plan 
into  the  constitution — all  the  beggars  in  the  neighbourhood  !  The 
minister,  too  (for  the  short  time  such  a  lAan  suifered  king  or 
minister),  could,  in  the  corrupt  confusion  of  such  elections,  preserve 
some  influence  by  the  application  of  the  treasury  and  the  command 
of  the  army ;  he  could  have  all  the  swords  and  votes  of  all  the 
common  soldiers.  But  the  farmer  and  the  citizen  could  have  none 
of  those  advantages  ;  and,  indeed,  what  farmer  or  citizen  would  go 
to  the  busting  of  a  medley  of  offenders  met  on  a  plan,  where 
bayonets,  bludgeons,  and  whiskey  elected  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
In  the  mean  time,  the  respect  which  the  landlord  and  candidate  now 
pay  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  citizen  would  be  at  an  end ;  and  instead 
cf  resorting  to  the  farmer  for  his  vote  and  interest,  the  'squire  would 
go  the  farmer's  dung-yard,  and  canvass  the  boys  of  his  bawn,  who 
would  have  more  votes,  though  neither  farm  nor  freehold.  The 
consequence  of  the  citizen  would  be  at  an  end  also  ;  and  instead  ot 
going  to  his  shop  to  ask  the  tradesman  for  his  vote,  the  candidate 
would  apply  to  the  beggar  on  the  bridge,  or  the  scavenger  in  the 
kennel,  or  to  the  hospitals,  or  Channel  Kow,  and  those  places  where 
the  poor  are  now  wisely  supplied  with  bread  instead  of  bein^ 
intoxicated  with  handbills,  offering,  in  the  place  of  bread,  the  hopes 
of  returning  the  parJiament,  and  becoming  a  third  constitutive  par! 
of  the  legislature. 

Such  would  be  the  state  of  election  under  this  plan  of  persona 
representation,  which,  from  a  revolution  of  power,  would  speedily 
iiead  to  a  revolution  of  property,  and  become  a  plan  of  plunder  as 
•well  as  a  scene  of  confusion ;  for  if  you  transfer  the  power  of  the 
State  to  those  who  have  nothing  in  the  country,  they  will  afterward 
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transfer  the  pi-onerty,  and  annex  it  once  move  to  the  wwet  in  their 
o-.vu  persons.    Give  them  your  power,  and  they  will  give  themselves 
your  property.     Of  sucli  a  representation  as  this  pUxn  would  provide, 
tlic-  first  ordinance  would  be  robbery,  accompanied  with  the  circum- 
stance incidental  to  robbery — murder.     Such  we  have  seen  in  France 
m  a  similar  experiment.     There  were  two  models  for  those  who 
undertook  to  reform  the  legislature — the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  with  all  its  prosperity — the  confusions  of  the  French 
with  all  its  massacres.     DelibcM-ately  have  the  authors  of  the  phin 
of  personal  representation   preferred   the  latter!      Their  plan,    at 
another  time,   had  been  only  evidence  of  utter  incapacity;  at   this, 
and  with  tlie  circumstance  of  its  most  active  eiicidatior.,  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  worst  intentions:  their  plan  is  an  elementary  French  consti- 
tution ;  as  such  I  would  resist  it :  as  such,  as  long  as  there  is  spirit 
or  common  sense  in  the  kingdom,  we  will  all  and  for  ever  resist  it. 
But  though  the  perpetration  of  the  design  you   may  defy,  yet  the 
mischief  of  the  attempt  you  must  acknowledge.    It  has  thrown  back 
for  the  present  the  chance  of  any  rational  improvement  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  and  has  betrayed  a  good  reform  to  the  hopes 
of  a  shabby  insurrection.     There  are  two  characters  equally  enemies 
to  the  reform  of  parliament,  and  equally  enemies  to  the  government 
— the  leveller  of  the  constitution,  and  the  friend  of  its  abuses:   they 
take  different  roads  to  arrive  at  the  same  end.    Tlie  levellers  propose 
to    subvert  the    king   and  parliamentary   constitution    by    a   rank 
and  unqualified  democracy — the  friends  of  its   abuses  propose  to 
support  the  king  and  buy  the  parliament,  and  in  the  end  to  overset  both, 
l)y  a  rank  and  an  avowed  corruption.     They  are  botli  incendiaries  ; 
the  one  would  destroy  government  to  pay  his  court  toliberty ;  the  other 
would  destroy  liberty  to  pay  ids  court  to  govcrnmcut;  but  the  liberty 
of  the  one  would  be  confusion,  and  the  government  of  the  other  would 
bi'  pollution.    Thus  these  opposite  and  bad  cliaracters  would  meet  at 
last  on  the  ground  of  their  common  mischief,  the  ruins  of  the  best  re- 
gulations that  ever  distinguished  human  wisdom,  those  that  limit  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  those  that  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  thepeople. 
Adverting  to  your  constitution  with  particular  care,  I  hnd  in  its 
present  defective  state  of  representation,  we  have  neither  represen- 
tation of  property,  nor  of  any  proportion  of  property;   it  appeared 
tillit  less  than  ninety,  but  in  fact,  I  believe  about  forty,  individuals 
return  a  vast  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Of  property  it 
will  be  found  that  those  persons  who  return  that  majority  (it  is,  I 
believe,  two-thirds)  have  not  an  annual  income  of  £oOu,OOU,  while 
♦■.hey  give  and  ,.;:-ant  above  £3.000,000 — thu'    is,   the  taxes  they 
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invo  are  ton  tinu-s.  nixl  tlu>  property  tlicy  tax  is  infinitely  greafer 
tfian  the  property  they  represent.  This  cou.stitution  of  dispro- 
portion, this  representation  of  person,  not  property,  of  the  persons  of 
p.  few  individuals,  is  less  defensible  wlien  you  look  to  its  origin.  I 
have  heard  of  the  antiquity  of  borough  rejireseutation  in  Ireland  — 
it  is  a  gross  and  monstrous  imposition  ;  this  borough  representation 
is  npstart,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  created  by  James  I.,  for 
the  known  and  professed  purpose  of  modelling  parliament.  Hear 
tlie  account  of  that  project  in  Ireland  !  Chief-Baron  Gilbert  says: 
"  The  constitution  of  boroughs  did  not  arise  from  burgage-tenures 
as  in  England,  but  from  concessions  from  the  King  to  send  members 
created  in  later  times,  when,  by  securing  an  interest  in  such  towns, 
proper  representatives  to  serve  the  turn  of  the  court  were  sent  to 
parliament".  In  Leland,  you  find  them  described  as  folloM's  :  "  A 
number  of  new  boroughs,  most  of  them  inconsiderable,  and  many 
too  poor  to  afford  wages  to  representatives,  must  be  entirely  devoted 
to  government,  and  must  return  its  creatures  and  dependents ;  such 
an  accesion  of  power  could  not  fail  to  encourage  administration  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  its  passions  and  resentments".  The  persons 
returned  were  —  whom? — clerks,  attorneys,  and  servants  of  tlio 
Lord  Deputy  ;  there  is  the  sacred  model ! 

But,  say  gentlemen,  the  boroughs  have  in  their  operation  done 
prodigies !  one  great  operation  has  been  to  tax  the  country  at  large 
for  places  and  pensions  for  borough  representatives.  See  how  the 
constitution,  by  borough  and  not  representation,  worked  previous 
;^o  the  Revolution  :  it  scarcely  worked  at  all.  Of  the  last  century, 
near  eighty-five  years  at  different  intervals  passed  without  a  par- 
liament;  from  1585  to  1612,  that  is,  twenty-seven  years,  no 
]>arliameut ;  from  1615  to  163-4,  nineteen  years,  no  parliament; 
from  1648  to  1661,  thirteen  years,  no  parliament;  from  1666  to 
1692,  tiiat  is  twenty-six  years,  no  parliament.  Before  the  Revo- 
iiition,  it  thus  appears,  that  with  the  rights  and  the  name,  Ireland 
I lad  not  (he  possession  of  a  parliamentary  constitution  ;  and  it  Avill 
iqipear,  since  the  Revolution,  she  had  no  constitutional  parliament. 

'^"rom  1692  to  1768,  near  seventy  years,  almost  two-thirds  of  a 
century,  t!ie  tenure  was  during  the  life  of  the  King;  since  that  time 
of  limitation  of  the  terra,  there  have  been  two  reforms  in  the  essence 

f  pailiament,  but  reforms  which  I  shall  distinguish  from  the 
constitutional  reform  desired  in  the  bill,  by  the  appellation  of  anti- 
refomis.  The  first  anti-reform  j^rocured  by  the  treasury,  was  tlie 
CTPation  of  a  number  of  new  parliamentary  provisions,  in  the  years 
1769,  1770,  and  1771,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  representatives 
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fif  the  minister  to  counteract  and  counterbalance  the  representati7o> 
cf  the  aristocracy  ;  tliis  anti-refonn,  or  moJelling  of  the  legislature, 
V,  as  emphatically  described  and  authoritatively  confessed  by  a 
ineniorablj  declaration  and  scandalous  justification  ;  and  the  goveru- 
n-.ent  was  said  to  have  paid  for  defeating  the  aristocratic  influence  a 
■^um  of  half  a  million  —  a  sum  which  would  have  bought  fifty  boroughs 
to  be  open  to  the  people,  and  which  the  people  were  declared  to  have 
paid  to  procure  a  certain  number  of  members  in  parliament  to 
represent  the  minister. 

The  second  period  of  anti-reform  was  in  1789,  v/ijon  the  same 
sum  was  declared  as  likely  to  be  expended  for  the  same  purpose — for 
the  purpose  of  baying  more  representatives  of  the  then  minister,  U. 
counteract  the  remaining  strength  of  the  representatives  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  that  is,  Avhen  fifteen  new  parliamentary  provisions  were 
created  to  procure  fifteen  new  ministerial  representati\'es.  Here  is 
the  other  half  million  ;  and  here  are  two  anti-reforms,  which  have 
cost  the  nation  as  much  as  would  buy  one  hundred  boroughs,  that 
is,  all  the  boroughs  ;  which  (the  fifteen  new  court  repii'seutativcs  Oi 
1789  being  added  to  those  of  1769,  or  about  that  period,  and  to 
the  gradual  additiojis  since)  make  altogether  from  forty  to  fifty  wow 
ndditional  representatives  of  administration,  which  is  a  number 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  knights  of  the  siiire. 

I  have  heard  the   word  innovation.     W^ould  they  who  exclaim 
thus,  call  forty  additional  members  to  the  counties  imiovation,  and 
forty  additional  members  to  the  ministers  none  ?     Is  the  extent  of 
the  principle  of  representation  to  more  county  members  imiovation, 
and  the  subversion  of  that  principle  in  the  instances  I  speak  of  none  ? 
Is  a  fuller  and  fairer  representation  of  property  on  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  innovation,  and  a  fuller  representation  of  the  treasury 
iioue  ?    The  question  is  not  now,  whether  you  \\  ill  admit  the  idea  of  a 
reform  of  parliament,  but,  havingadmitted  and  submitted  to  innovation 
in  the  shape  of  abuse,  r'hether  you  will  not  now  counteract  that  abu^e 
jii  the  shape  of  reformation  ?     Gentlemen  speak  of  a  fixed  constitu- 
tion.    Sir,  these  boroughs  are  not  a  fixed  constitution,  but  floating 
property  ;  a  provision  for  younger  children,  a  payment  for  debts,  and 
.1  nioi'tgage  ou  the  treasury  for  the  family  of  the  proprietor,     Tlio 
question  is,  tlien,  whether  a  property  which  is  now  at  market,  shall 
'le  bought  by  individuals  or  opened   to   the   pople? — whether  the 
7nluister  shall,  from  time  to  time,  buy  such  portions  of  yoiu' constil'i 
'ion  as  shall  secure  him  at  all  times  a  majority  against  the  people 
or  a  reform  shall  so  control  that  influence,  as  to  secure  to  the  people 
the  cliaiice  of  a  m^.jonty  in  rhcir  own  Ilouge  uf  Parliament. 
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WTien  T  say  tTiis  is  a  question,  I  niii  in  error :  it  c;tn  be  iro 
question,  or,  at  least,  tlii.s  is  the  only  assembly  in  which  it  could  he 
ft  ('[uestion.  Lot  not  gentlemen  complain  of  stirring  the  subject ; 
the;/  stirred,  thei/  decided  the  subject ;  they  who  negotiated  the  half 
million  ;  they  w'lo  created,  in  1789,  the  memorable  increase  of  court 
representation  ;  tlic-y  who  confessed  the  half  million  ;  and  they  who 
devised  the  sale  of  the  peerage.  We  are  only  the  advocates  for  a 
reform  of  parliament,  but  they  are  the  evidence  of  its  necessity  ; 
they  do  not  draw  that  conclusion  themselves ;  no,  but  they  are  the 
eviilcnccs  that  force  the  conclusion  upon  you. 

Gentlemen  have  talked  of  innovation  ;  have  they  considered  the 
date  of  boroughs  when  they  talk  in  this  manner?  Many  of  thesff 
boroughs  were  at  first  free  boroughs,  perhaps  one  half  of  the  wholif 
was  free  by  charter,  and  have  been  mmXe  close  boroughs  by  it.^ 
violation,  and  are  in  law  extinct,  and  their  members  now  sit  in  thi-v 
House  in  the  face  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  principles  <if 
the  constitution.  We  moved  to  go  last  session  into  an  examination^ 
but  q^  iitlomen  were  afraid  ;  we  wish  to  go  now  into  an  examina- 
tion, and  if  they  will  venture,  we  have  reason  to  think  we  caa 
show  you  that  many  of  those  boroughs  are  dead  in  law,  and  their 
members  sit  here  by  intrusion. 

We  conclude  this  head  by  three  observations :  1st,  That  in 
Ireland  the  erection  of  the  majority  of  the  boroughs  was  with  a  view 
to  subvert  hei-  parliamentary  constitution.  2nd,  That  the  use  made 
of  tliose  boroughs  since,  by  the  sale  of  peerages,  and  by  the 
procuring  at  each  general  election  portions  of  the  parliament, 
has  tended  to  undermine  that  constitution.  3rd,  That  a  great  part 
of  those  boroughs  have  at  this  moment  no  existence  in  law.  We, 
therefore,  conclude  with  Locke  and  Bolingbroke : 

"  Things  of  this  world  are  in  so  constant  a  flux,  ihat  nothing 
remains  long  in  the  same  state  ;  thus  people,  riches,  trade,  power, 
change  their  stations,  flourishing,  mighty  cities  come  to  ruin,  and  pi'ove 
hi  time  neglected,  desolate  corners;  whilst  other  unfrequented  places 
grow  into  populous  countries,  filled  with  wealth  and  inhabitants. 
But  things  not  always  changing  equally,  and  private  interest  often 
keeping  up  customs  and  privileges  when  the  reasons  of  them  are 
ceased,  it  ofien  comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments  where  part  of 
the  legislalare  consists  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  that 
in  trajt  of  time  this  representation  becomes  very  une([ual  and 
disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was  at  first  established  upon.  To 
what  gross  absurdities  the  following  of  custom,  when  reason  has  left 
It,  may  lead,  we  ma^'  be  satisfied,  when  we  sec  the  bare  name  of  a 
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lo^Ta,  of  wliicli  there  remain  not  so  much  as  the  riiin=  ""vhere  scarce 
^o  uuich  houriing  as  a  sheep-cot,  or  more  inhabitants  tin  sheplierd, 
arc  to  be  found,  send  as  many  representatives  to  thegi\,...i  assembly 
of  law-makers  as  a  -whole  county,  numerous  in  people  and  }  owerful 
in  riclies ;  this  strangers  stand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  must 
confess  needs  a  remedy". 

Speaking  of  the  Revolution,  Lord  Bolingbroke  adds  : 
''  if  it  had  beoH  such,  with  i-espect  to  the  elections  of  members  to 
scr\c  in  parliament,  these  elections  uiighi.  have  been  draw!\  back  to 
the  ancient  principle  on  which  they  had  been  established  ;  faiu  the 
tale  of  property  which  was  folloM-ed  aucient'y,  and  was  ])ervertcd  by 
iniKuuerable  changes  that  length  of  time  produced,  might  have  been 
restored ;  by  which  the  communities  to  whom  the  liglit  of  electing 
•was  trusted,  as  well  as  the  qualiCcation  of  (lie  electors  and  the 
dected,  might  have  been  settled  in  proportion  to  the  present  state 
of  things.  Such  a  remedy  might  have  wrought  a  radical  cure  to  the 
evil  that  threatens  our  constitution ;  whereas  it  is  much  to  be 
ai)prehended,  even  from  experience,  tliat  all  ittlicrs  are  merely 
palliative;  and  yet  the  pallia:. '>.o  must  be  employed,  no  doubt,  till  the 
specific  can  be  proc Uved". 
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Mr.  Egan  had  just  risen  to  speak,  when  Mr.  Graitan  entered  the  House,  sup- 
ported (ill  consequence  of  illness)  by  Mr.  "W.  B.  Ponsonby  aud  Mr.  Arthw 
Moore.*  He  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  and  after  IMr.  Ei;an  had  concUided, 
in  consequence  of  illness  being  obliged  to  speak  sitting,  he  addressed  the  House 
as  follows : — 

Sir,  The  gentleman  who  spoke  last  but  one  (Mr.  Fox)  has  spoken 
the  pamphlet  of  the  English  minister — I  answer  that  minister,  lie 
has  published  two  celebrated  productions,  in  both  ui'  which  he 
declares  his  intolerance  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland.  He  concms 
with  the  men  whom  he  has  hanged,  in  thinking  the  constitution  a 

*  The  reporters  who  have  transmitted  the  account  of  the  debates  of  the  day, 
state,  "  Never  was  beheld  a  scene  more  solemn;   an  indescribable  emotion  seized 
the  House  and  gallery,  and  ever}'  heart  heaved  in   tributary  pulsation  to  the 
name,  the  virtues,  and  the  return  to  parliament  of  "sise  fdunier  of  the  constitu 
tion  ot  ;  782 ;  the  existence  of  \ihioh  was  then  the  subjec'  of  debate"'. 
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grievance,  and  differs  from  tlicm  in  the  remedy  only;  they  pi'^posiJig 
to  substitute  a  republic,  and  he  proposing  to  substitute  the  yoke  if 
the  British  Parliament ;  the  one  turns  rebel  to  the  King,  the  mini sfs" 
a  rebel  to  tlie  constitution. 

We  have  seen  him  inveigh  against  their  projects,  let  us  liear  him 
in  defence  of  his  own.     He  denies  in  the  face  of  the  two  nations  a 
])ublic  fact  registered  and  recorded;  he  disclaims  the  final  adjustment 
of  1782,  and  he  tells  you  that  this  final   adjustment  was  no  more 
than  an  incipient  train  of  negotiation.     The  settlement  of  which  I 
.speak  consists  of  several  parts,  every  part  a  record,  establishing  oii 
t!)e  whole  two  grand  positions.     First,  the   admission  of  Ireland's 
claim  to  be  legislated  for  by  no  other  parliament  but  tiiat  of  Ireland. 
Secondly,  the  finality  imposed  npon  the  two  nations,  regarding  all 
constitutional  })rojects  affecting  each   other.     On  the  admission  of 
that  claim,  the  first  tracts  of  this  adjustment  are  tAvo  messages  sent 
by  his  majesty  to  the  pailiaments  of  the  dilferent,  counti-ies,  to  come 
to    a  final    adjustment,    in   order  to  removvj   die   discontents  and 
jealousies  of  the  Irish  ;  the  second,  the  answer  ol  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  to  His  Majesty's  message,  declaring,  among  other  causes  of 
discontent  and  jealousy,   one   great,   capital,  principal,  and  funda- 
mental cause,  namely,  the  interposition  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  legislative  regulation  of  Iieland,  accompanied  with  a 
solemn  protest  against  that  interposition,  and  with  a  claim  of  right 
on  the  part  of  Ireland  ;  not  of  the  I'arliament  of  Ireland  only,  but 
jf  the  people  of  the  3'ealm,  whose  ancient  and  imalienable  inheritance 
t  was  stated  in  that  address  to  be — a  perpetual  exemption  against 
die  interference  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  of  any 
Dther  Parliament,   save   only  the  King,    Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland.     The  third  part  of  this  adjustment  was  a  resolution  voted 
by  the  two  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  said 
address,  transmitted  by  His  Majesty  for  their  consideration.     There 
were  two  resolutions  transmitted  ;  the  first,  that  the  Gth  of  George 
I.,  containing  the  claim  of  interference  by  the  British  Pailiament, 
should  be  repealed ;  the  second,   that  the  connection  between  the 
countries  should  be  placed,   by   mutual   consent,   on   a  solid  and 
permanent  foundation.     The  third  pait  of  the  covenant  was,  the 
address  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament  npon  the  consi- 
deration of  these  two  resolutions  ;  which  address  does,  among  other 
things,  accept  of  the  proposition  contained  in  the  first  resolution,  and 
does  expressly  reject   the    second  ;  for  it  says,  that  we  conceive 
the  resolution  for  unqualified  and  unconditional  repeal  i.''.  tLe  6tli  of 
George  1.  to  be  a  measure  of  consummate  wisdom. 
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1  drew  that  addres?,  and  I  introduced  those  Avords  expressly  tc 
exchide  any  subsequent  qualifications  or  limitations,  affecting  to  clog 
or  restrain  the  operations  of  that  repeal,  and  the  plenitude  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  address  adds  the 
clause  of  finality;  for  instance,  that,  gratified  in  these  particulftrs 
which  it  states,  no  "constitutional  question  between  the  two  nations 
will  any  longer  exist". 

The  next  part  Avas  the  measure  adopted  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment upon  the  consideration  of  this  address ;  and  in  that  measure 
they  accede  to  that  address  entirely  and  unequivocally ;  they  embrace 
our  proposition  of  unconditional  and  unqualified  repeal ;  and  they 
accordingly  introduce  a  bill  for  that  purpose ;  and  thus  they  close 
the  final  adjustment;  our  address,  though  no  part  of  their  resolutions, 
Ijecoming  part  of  their  covenant;  as  their  bill  of  repeal,  though  no 
part  of  our  acts,  became  part  of  our  treaty. 

Another  instrument  in  the  transaction  is,  the  address  to  His 
Excellency  the  Lord-lieutenant,  touching  the  finality  of  this  measure, 
in  which  are  these  words — "We  have  seen  this  great  nationn. 
ari'angement  established  on  a  basis  which  secures  and  unites  the 
interests  of  both  kingdoms;  the  objects  we  have  bcLii  labouring  foi 
have  been  accomplished". 

The  next  is  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  government,  touching  the 
finality  of  that  arrangement,  "  convince  the  people  that  every  cause 
of  past  jealousy  and  discontent  is  finally  i-enioved,  and  that  both 
countries  have  pledged  their  good  faith  to  each  other,  and  that  their 
best  security  will  be  their  inviolable  adherence  to  this  compact".- 
There  are  two  other  parts  Avhich  are  material ;  th.e  resulutiou  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  the  18th  of  June,  declaring  in  substancf-. 
that  the  question  was  not  now  to  be  opened,  and  that  the  business 
was  done,  and  in  these  words,  that  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  right 
was  refused,  because  the  right  of  legislation  i'l  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  all  cases  had  been  already  asserted  bv-  Ti eland,  and  fully,  and 
finallv,  and  irrevocably  ackno-.\ledged  by  Great  Britain. 

The  next  instrument  was  an  address  to  His  Jlnjesty,  to  beseech 
Jiini  to  ai)i)oint  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  great  objects,  as  well  as  for  his  victories.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  whatever  idea  might  have  been  conceived  in  the  second  reso- 
lution of  the  17th  of  May,  1782,  it  was  totally  and  entirely 
abandoned.  The  minister  of  that  time  probably  intended  to  make 
Ihe  best  bargain  he  could  for  England,  and  therefore  conceived  it 
eligible  to  condition  and  qualify  the  acknowlcdgmeiit  of  the.  inde- 
licndencv  of  the   Irish   ParUanient,  by  certain  provi^ions  respecting 
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•:avignti>n,  etc.;  but  finding  tliat  tlio  Irish  Parliament  would  accept 
ot"  nothing  but  the  uiiqnalified  and  unconditional  repeal,  lie  ilroppoil 
the  fruitless  idea.  I  cannvt  presmnc  to  state  his  sentiments,  but  1 
can  state  that  the  Irish  proposition  of  unqualified  and  nnconditional 
repeal,  rejecting  the  idea  of  further  measures,  was  adopted  in  England 
\)y  her  Parliament,  \vhich  embraced  the  Irish  proposition  of 
unqualified  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.,  and 
lid  repeal  it  accordingly  without  qualification,  condition,  or  limitation. 

I  beg  leave  to  mention  two  facts,  which,  though  not  recorded,  are 
not  forgotten  ;  the  one  is  a  declaration  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  tlien 
secretary  of  state,  that  the  repeal  of  the  6tii  George  I.  Avas  tiie  only 
measure  he  meant  to  propose  ;  the  other  was  a  declaration  by  the 
representative  of  the  Irish  government,  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  made  after  our  address  of  the  27th  of  I\Iiiy,  that  no 
measures  Avere  intended  to  be  grounded  on  the  second  English  reso- 
lution of  May  17th.  I  remember  the  question  to  have  been  asked 
and  so  answered. 

I  think  I  have  now  sboAvn,  from  the  records  quoted,  that  the 
jrfMiment  of  tie  minister  is  ttgninst  the  express  letter,  the  evident 
ir.  cining  and  Jione^L  sense  of  this  final  settlem'Ut,  and  I  lieg  leave 
to  rejieat  that  finality  was  not  only  a  part  of  the  settlement,  but  one 
oi  its  principal  objects.  Tln^  case  is  still  stronger  against  him  : 
finality  was  tlw  ])rincipal  objet  t  of  his  country,  as  legislative  inde- 
pendency w^as  the  object  of  nur's.  Ireland  wished  to  seize  the 
moment  of  hoi"  strcngtii  for  the  establishment  of  her  liberties;  the 
cc'urt  of  England  wished  to  conclude  the  operations  of  that  strength, 
an.l  bind  its  ].rogress.  The  one  country  wished  to  establish  her 
liberty,  the  other  to  check  the  growth  of  demand;  I  say  tlie  grovvtl. 
of  demand  ;  it  Mas  the  expression  of  the  time.  The  court  of  Eng - 
/and  came,  therefore,  to  an  agreement  with  this  country,  namely,  to 
establish  for  ever  the  frac  and  independent  existence  of  the  xrish 
Parliament,  and  to  preserve  for  ever  the  unity  of  empire.  The 
former,  by  the  aboveraeutior-cd  adjustment,  the  latter,  by  the  clause 
of  finality  to  that  adjustment  annexed,  and  by  precluding  tlien,  and 
at  all  times  to  come,  the  introduction  of  any  furtlier  constitutioual 
questions  in  either  country,  affecting  the  connection  Avhich  was  to 
rest  under  solemn  covenant,  itiviolable,  impregnable,  and  invincible 
to  the  intrigue  or  aiubition  of  either  countiy,  fomided  on  the  ]iriidcnt, 
the  profound,  the  liberal,  and  the  eternal  principle  of  unity  of  empire, 
iiid  separ.ition  of  parliament. 

I  might,  however,  waive  all  this,  and  yet  the  minister  would  get 
aothiug ;  I  might  allow,  contrary  to  coinmuu  sense,  that  final  adjust 
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ment,  as  proposed  by  His  Mnjcsty,  mciins  incipient  negotiation.  I 
will  suyipose,  contrary  to  ti-iitli,  to  public  faith,  public  honour,  iinri 
common  policy,  that  the  councils  of  Great  Britain  at  that  time  mear.t 
to  leave  the  Irish  constitution  open  to  the  encroaciiments  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  British  empire  open  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  Irish  volunteer;  that  is,  that  she  meant  to  expose  the  soli<lity  of 
her  empire,  in  order  to  cheat  the  Irish,  first,  of  their  opportunity,  and 
afterwards  of  their  constitution;  and  yet  he  has  gained  notliing  !)y 
these  preposterous  concessions,  because  he  must  allow  that  the 
arrangement  did  proceed  to  certain  articles  of  covenant,  and  tlic 
first  article  on  the  part  of  England  excludes  his  Union,  being  the 
assent  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  the  requisition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  was  to  be  exempted  in  aU  times  to  come 
from  the  interference  of  British  Parliaments,  and  to  have  established 
over  them  no  other  legislature  whatever,  save  only  that  of  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland.  Admitting,  then,  the  ridiculous 
idea  of  ulterior  measm-es  to  follow  final  adjustment,  a  Union  could 
not  be  one  of  them.  It  it  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  he  has 
been  uiinister  ever  since  that  period  ;  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  be  never  ventured  to  name  Union  as  one  of  those  measures ; 
not  in  1783,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  ministry;  not  in 
1785,  when  he  intioduced  his  celebrated  propositions,  and  stated  the 
second  resolution  of  the  17  th  of  May,  1782,  to  comprehend,  not  the 
constitution,  but  the  commerce  of  both  countries ;  not  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  1785  ;  not,  in  short,  until  he  had  reduced  this  country 
by  a  train  of  calamitous  measuies,  to  religious  divisions,  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  conquest,  such  as  she  was  when  the  Parliament  of  England, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  took  away  her  trade,  and  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  present  took  away  her  constitution. 

The  mmister  proceeds ;  he  impeaches  the  constitution  of  1782; 
fiom  disavowing  an  arrangement  so  adjusted  at  that  time,  and  an 
adjustment  so  concluded,  he  advances,  and  calls  that  adjustment  a 
miserable  imperfection ;  after  fifteen  years'  panegyric,  and  Aviien  ])e 
has  a  great  army  in  Ireland,  he  has  made  that  discovery,  and 
instead  of  a  constitution  which  established  peace  in  Ireland,  he 
revives  a  principle  which  produced  war  in  America;  namely,  that 
two  independent  legislatures  are  incompatible.  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  North's  sword  in  the  colonies  ;  this  is  the  language 
i>f  Mr.  Pitt's  sword  in  Ireland;  and  this  doctrine  of  imperial  legis- 
lature which  lost  Great  Britain  America,  and  which  Great  Britain 
^lu■reudered  to  Irelnnd,  takes  once  more  its  bloody  station  in  th< 
speeches  of  the  minister,  in  defiance  of  faith,  and  in  contempt  oi 
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experience.  It  seems  as  a  British  Parliament  is  disposed  to  suiTeixlcr 
its  liberties  to  the  court,  the  com!  is  disposed  to  advance  its  dominatioi; 
over  all  the  British  connections;  similarity  of  constitutions  is  no  longer 
the  bond  of  connection  ;  all  are  to  be  swallowed  up,  according  to  this 
doctriiie,  in  one  imperial  parliament,  whose  powers  increase  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  contract  and  the  sf  L'itof  her  liberties  declines. 
"  You  abolished",  says  he,  "  one  constitution,  but  you  forgot  to 
form  another".*  Indeed!  What!  does  he  mean  that  we  should 
have  demolished  an  usurpation,  in  order  to  mangle  a  constitution  ? 
Does  he  mean  that  we  should  have  overset  the  tjTanny  of  one  par- 
lianient  to  mangle  another  ?  Does  he  mean  that  we  should  have  taken 
away  the  usurped  and  tyrannical  powers  of  the  legislature  of  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  restore  those  usurped  and  tyrannical  powers  to  that, 
verv  legislature?  In  what  branches?  His  propositions  have  stated 
them;  commerce,  etc.,  the  very  branches  in  which  they  had  been  by 
that  very  legislature,  most  oppressively  and  egregiously,  obstinately, 
and  transcendently  abused.  Most  certainly  the  conductors  of  that 
settlpmcut  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  did  not  think  proper  so  to  restore 
the  grievance  of  a  foreign  legislation,  and  so  to  limit  the  powers  of 
a  domestic  one.  The  minister  has  given  in  his  speech  the  reason. 
"  All  the  great  branches  of  trade  (by  which  he  must  mean  the  linen 
trade,  the  plantation  trade,  and  the  import  trade)  are  ascribed  to 
the  liberality  of  England,  not  to  covenant".  I  deny  it;  but  as 
ministers  may  deny  covenants,  it  seemed  prudent  to  reserve  the 
powers  of  parliament,  and  accordingly  the  Irish  legislature  retains 
full  and  ample  resources,  nuc^rr  the  settlement  of  that  time,  to 
incline  the  councils  of  England  to  remember  and  observe  her  com- 
pacts with  our  country,  should  the  Brittish  minister  be  disposed  to 
forget  them  ;  thus  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  can  so  regulate  her  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries  for  colonial  produce,  so  regulate  iier 
right  to  an  East  India  trade,  and  so  adjust  her  channel  trade  as  to 
secure  a  i)rcferencc  in  the  English  market  for  her  linens,  and  tor  a 
direct  intercourse  Avitii  the  British  plantations.  AVas  Ireland  to 
retain  those  powers  with  a  view  to  annoy?  No;  but  she  was  to 
retain  them,  and  to  retain  them,  lest  Great  Britain,  instigated  by 
some  minister,  might  be  induced  to  exercise  once  more  those  veiy 
powers  of  annoyance  with  which  now  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
threatens  Ireland ;  in  short,  lest  Great  Britain  should  retain  all  her 
powers  of  molestation,  and  Ireland  should  surrender  all  her  powers 
of  retaliation.     The  classic  minister  must  kno^^•,  Tacitus  has  told 

*  Mr.   Pitt's  speech. 
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him,  that  between  the  powerful  aim  tlie  impotent  there  can  he  no  peace; 
tiio  powers  1  speiik  of  were  powers  of  ])eace  ;  they  wvyv  p(jwer.s  of  pro- 
tection ;  they  were  the  great  reserves  of  the  Irish  P;irlianient,  to  secure 
tlie  trade  oflrehmd  and  the  harmony  of  the  empire  :  tlie  \\isdom  of  the 
reserve,  such  a  minister  as  he  is  was  bora  to  establish.  Strange  idea^ 
this  minister  entertains  of  the  constitution  of  au  Irish  Parliament.  1/ 
should  be  incompetent,  it  should  l3<3  omnipotent;  incompetent  to  regulate 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  omnipotent  to  give  awaylier  coustituti(ai: 
it  finds  its  omnipotence  in  his  mind  when  it  abdicates  its  trust. 

The  minister  proceeds :  he  specifies  liis  objections  to  this  settle- 
ment of  1782  ;  the  case  of  regency  is  one,  and  war  is  another.  Facts 
are  against  him  in  both.  He  states  tiiat  it  was  accident  alone, 
meaning  the  recovery  of  his  Majesty,  tliat  preserved  the  identity 
of  the  executive  power  at  the  time  of  the  regency  ;  he  misstates 
that  fact  totally  and  entirely;  it  was  not  accident,  namely,  tlie 
recovery  of  the  King,  that  preserved  the  identity  of  the  execu- 
tive powers ;  that  identity  was  preserved  amply,  carefully, '  and 
affectionately,  by  the  determination  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  clious- 
ino-  for  their  regent  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Crown,  already 
designated  and  determined  upon,  though  not  in  form  invested, 
by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The  Pailiamei:t  of  Ireland 
provided  in  that  event  not  only  for  the  presorvatioii  of  the  monar- 
chical principle,  but  for  the  preservation  of  the  connexion  likewise, 
and  adhered  to  his  country,  though  they  did  not  link  themselves  to 
his  party.  The  principle  that  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Iiisli  Parliament  was  threefold, — the  principle  of  monarchy,  the 
in-inciple  of  connection,  and  the  principle  of  party.  With  regard  to 
the  two  first,  they  concurred  with  the  Parliament  of  England  ;  the) 
.'hose  as  regent  the  next  in  succession  to  the  Crown,  and  they  chose 
him  after,  and  not  before,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  signi- 
fied, with  the  minister  at  their  head,  their  determination  to  appoint 
him,  and  in  so  doing  they  followed  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  act  of 
annexation  of  the  crown,  which  forms  between  the  two  countries 
their  bond  and  connexion,  but  a  bond  and  connection  through  the 
medium  of  monarchy.  I  am  stating  the  spu-it  of  that  a<:t.  I  say, 
the  act  of  annexation,  and  so  the  bill  of  1782,  altering  and  amend- 
ing the  act  of  Poynings,  and  ordaining  that  Irish  bills  shall  be  sent 
to  the  King,  look  to  the  bond  and  connection  of  these  islands  through 
the  medium  of  monarchy.  A  British  republic  never  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  either ;  but  an  English  monarchy,  and  no  other 
form  of  govprnment,  was  present  to  the  conceptions  of  botii.  eithei 
giving  thereliy  the  ro^al  house,  who  are  the  mouarclis   if  Iiejand  as 
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well  iih  uf  \Tieat  Britain,  a  double  security,  and  the  throne  upon 
wlitch  they  sit  a  duuble  root.  1  say  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  did 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  British  connection,  and  did  unite  vitb 
them  the  safe  and  the  prescribed  principles  of  monarchical  govem- 
ment.  Ihey  did  concur  ■with  the  Parliament  of  England  in  the 
choice  of  a  regent,  in  the  jjerson  of  his  Poyal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  But  ■with  regard  to  the  third  principle,  namely,  the 
principle  of  party,  they  differed  ;  the  Parliament  of  England  think- 
ing proper  to  incumber  the  regent  ■with  extraordinary  limitations, 
and  that  of  Ireland  judging  it  more  eligible  to  leave  him  in  full 
exercise  of  all  the  executive  powers.  It  therefore  rejected  a  motion 
of  delay,  knowing  the  object  of  that  motion  v/as  to  postpone  the 
appointment  until  the  then  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  should  have 
formed  a  formidable  faction  confederated  against  the  future  govern- 
ment. In  short,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  did  not  think  it  proper 
to  appoint  a  regent  with  less  than  regential  power,  and  to  constitute 
in  opposition  a  minister  A\ith  great  portions  of  regal  authority 
Hence,  perhaps,  this  Union  ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  visitation  of  calami- 
tous government  Avhich  has  befallen  Ireland  ever  since.  One  of  the 
minister's  instruments  in  this  country  has  confessed  it;  he  has  said, 
iu  one  of  his  speeches  published  by  his  authority,  that  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  this  country  sprung  fiom  that  resentfil  period.  But  mIio 
is  it  that  leproaches  Ireland  uj)on  this  subject,  most  injuriously  and 
vnijustly,  Avith  the  crime  of  availing  herself  of  the  op])ortunity 
afforded  by  the  most  calamitous  event  that  visited  the  health  of  oiu- 
sovereign  ?  it  is  that  very  minister  who  published  that  op])ortunity 
in  the  broadest  and  most  unqualified  resolution ;  who  told  the 
parliament  of  both  countries,  that  they  were  perfectly  competent  to 
supply,  in  that  melancholy  nio:r.eut,  the  deficiency  in  the  executive 
magistrate  by  any  method  which  they  thought  proper;  that  is,  who 
told  the  British  Houses  they  were  competent  to  establish  a  temjjo- 
rary  republic;  and  told  the  Irish  Houses,  of  course  and  by  necessary 
iuference,  that  they  Mere  competent  to  establish  a  temporary  repub- 
lic, and  to  accomplish  a  temporary  separation.  To  have  declined  the 
opportunity  is  called  the  ambition  of  one  parliament ;  to  have  pro- 
claimed the  opportunity,  is  called  the  moderation  of  the  minister. 
His  partizans  in  this  country  went  further;  he  maintained  thepowes 
of  the  British  convention  to  bind  Ireland  : — 

Ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  paterain  et  pleno  proluit  se  auro. 

According  to  the  two  opinions,  the  tAvo  Houses  of  the  British  Parlia 
meut  could  overturn  the  BriH§h  monarchy  and  kish  constitution. 
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The  minister  proceeds :  he  states  a  second  instance,  namely,  that 
of  war.     Here,  again,  the  fact  is  against  him;   tlie   Par!i--imrnt  of 
Ireland  have,  ever  since  their  emancipation,  concurred  with  Engla.id 
*  ii  the  subject  ot^  war;   but  they  have  concurred,  witli    this  remark- 
able difference,   that,  l)efore  their  emancipation,  their  concurrence 
was  barren,  and  since  their  emancipation,   it  has  been  produc  i/e. 
Immediately  on  the  settlement  of  that  emancipation  in   1782,  thcj- 
voted  a  sum  for  British  seamen,  and  on  the  apprehension  of  a  war 
with  Spain  in  1790,  they  voted  another;  and  in   the  present  war, 
imder  Lord   Fitzwilliam's  administration,  they  voted   a  third ;  so 
much  more  beneficial   are  the  wild  otferings  of  liberty,  than   the 
fqueezings,  and  eviscerations,  and  excruciations  of  power.     But  all 
liiis  is  lost  upon  the  minister:  fact  and  bounty  make  no  impression  on 
him  ;  he  has  againstboth  a  fallacious  argument  and  iiungry  speculation. 
He  thinks  that  he  foresees  that  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  may 
dissent  from  that  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  war.     He  knows 
tltat  peace  and  war  are  in  the   department   of  the   King,  not  of 
jKuiiament ;    he  knows  that,   on  a  proclamation  by  His  Majesty, 
behind  is  in  a  state  of  war,  of  course,  and  witiiout  the  assent  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  he  knows  that  thesupply  of  that  war  depends 
not  on  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  but  of  Great  Britain ;  and  there- 
r<M-e  the  interference  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  on  that  subject  is 
little  more  than  the  declaration  of  a  sentiment.     Now,  the  declara- 
tion of  a  sentiment  on  such  a  subject  is  only  valuable   as  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  tlie  nation ;  and  the  concurrence  of  Ireland  in  British  wars 
can  only  be  the  sentiment  of  the  nation   as  the  constitution  of  the 
nation;  that  is  to  say,  the  rights  of  Ireland,  as  claimed  by  herself,  to 
be  exempted  from  the  legislative  authority  of  a  British  Parliament,  are 
tendered,  regarded,  and  protected  by  the  British  empire.     It  Is  not  the 
Isle  of  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mysore  countiy,  ncr  the 
dominions  of  Tippoo,  nor  yet  the  feathers  of  her  western  wing,  that 
engage  the  attention  or  interests  of  Ireland;  it  is  her  own  fie^^^uora  aui 
constitution;  it  is  our  own  idea  of  that  internal  freedom  and  cons.titu- 
tion,  not  such  asBritish  ministers,  who  have  invaded  that  constitution, 
jhall  hold  forth  ;  nor  such  as  English  or  Scotch  metaphysicians,  who 
madcchains  for  America,  and  called  them  her  constitution,  and  who  are 
ready  now  to  cast  links  for  Ireland;  but  that  constitution  which  she 
herself,  Ireland,  feels,  comjsrehends.  venerates,  and  claims ;  such  as 
>lie  herself  expressed  in  her  convention  at  Dungannon,  and  through 
all  her  counties  and  cities,  and  in  eveiy  description  and  association 
of  people,  and  afterwards  in  full  parliament  clnimed,  carried,  regis- 
tered, and  recorded ;  it  is  for  the  preservation  of  thii  coastitiitioD 
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that  she  is  interested  in  British  Avars.  She  considers  the  British 
empire  a  great  western  banier  against  invasion  from  other  countries; 
invasion  on  what?  invasion  on  her  hberties,  on  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  Invasion  on  self-legislation,  the  parent  and  protectress  of  them 
all.  She  hears  the  ocean  protesting  against  separation,  but  s)ie 
hears  the  sea  likewise  protesting  against  Union ;  she  follows,  there- 
fore, her  physical  destination,  and  obeys  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, when  she  protests,  like  that  sea,  against  the  two  situations, 
both  equally  unnatural,  separation  and  union. 

On  these  principles,  I  suppose  the  dissent  of  Ireland,  on  the  subject 
of  war,  highly  improbable,  as  it  is  uninstanced ;  but  I  should 
attribute,  like  the  minister,  infallibility  to  those  councils  that  engage 
their  countiy  in  a  war,  should  I  suppose  the  dissent  of  Ireland  on 
such  a  subject  at  all  times  to  be  fatal.  Happy  had  it  been  for  his 
Majesty,  happy  had  it  been  for  his  glory  and  renown  in  all  time  to 
come,  had  not  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  an  American  war,  curseil 
him  with  her  concurrence !  AVhat  could  the  tutelary  angel  of 
England  have  done  more,  if  that  angel  had  been  Minerva,  and  that 
Minerva  sat  in  parliament — what,  than  to  have  advanced  against, 
the  councils  of  that  time  the  shield  of  her  displeasure?  Looking 
back  to  the  wars  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been  engaged,  I  should 
therefore  suggest,  that  she  is  in  less  danger  from  the  hesitation  of 
Ireland,  than  from  the  precipitation  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  part 
of  his  argument  the  minister  is  weak,  but  in  his  remedy  he  id  not 
mly  weak,  but  mischievous.  He  proposes,  by  taking  away  our 
powers  of  dissent,  to  withdraw  our  motive  of  concurrence,  and,  to 
secure  our  silence,  forfeits  our  affection ;  he  foresees  an  improbable 
event;  of  that  event  he  greatly  exaggerates  the  danger  and  provides 
a  remedy  which  makes  that  danger  not  only  imminent,  but  deadly. 

I  will  put  this  question  to  my  country  ;  I  will  suppose  her  at  the 
bar,  and  I  will  ask  her :  Will  you  fight  for  a  Union  as  you  -would 
for  a  constitution  ?  AVill  you  fight  for  that  Lords  and  that 
Commons,  who  in  the  last  century  took  away  your  trade,  and  in  the 
present  your  constitution,  as  for  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
who  have  restored  both  ?  Well,  the  minister  has  destroyed  this 
constitution  ;  to  destroy  is  easy  ;  the  edifices  of  the  mind,  like  the 
fabrics  of  marble,  require  an  age  to  build,  but  ask  only  minutes  to 
precipitate ;  and,  as  the  fall  of  both  is  an  efibrt  of  no  time,  so 
neither  is  it  a  business  of  any  strength  ;  a  pick-axe  and  a  common 
labourer  will  do  the  one — a  Uttle  lawyer,  a  little  pimp,  a  wicked 
minister,  the  other. 
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Thi  oonstitiaion,  which,  witti  moi-e  oi'  less  violence,  has  been  tht 
inheritance  of  this  country  for  six  hundred  years;  that  modus  tenendi 
purliameidum,  wiiich  lasted  and  outlasted  of  Plantagenet  the  wars, 
of  Tudor  the  violence,  and  of  Stuart  the  systematic  falsehood  ;  the 
condition  of  our  connection — yes — the  constitution  he  destroys — is 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  British  empire.  He  may  walk  round  it 
and  round  it,  and  the  more  he  contemplates,  the  more  must  he 
admire  ;  such  a  one  as  had  cost  England  of  money  millions  and  of 
blood  a  deluge  — cheaply  and  nobly  expended  ;  whose  restoration 
hail  cost  Ireland  her  noblest  efforts,  and  was  the  habitation  of  her 
loyalty;  we  are  accustomed  to  behold  the  kings  of  these  countries 
in  the  keeping  of  parliament ;  I  say  of  her  loyalty  as  well 
as  of  her  liberty,  where  she  had  hung  up  the  sword  of  the 
volunteer,  her  temple  of  fame,  as  well  as  of  freedom  ;  where  siie  had 
seated  herself,  as  she  vainly  thought,  in  modest  security  and  in  a 
long  repose. 

I  have  done  with  the  pile  which  the  minister  batters.  I  come  to 
the  Babel  which  he  builds ;  and  as  he  throws  down  without  a 
principle,  so  does  he  construct  without  a  foundation.  This  fabric 
he  calls  a  Union,  and  to  this  his  fabric  there  are  two  striking 
olijections :  first,  it  is  no  Union :  it  is  not  an  identification  of 
people,  for  it  excludes  the  Catholics  ;  secondly,  it  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  Irish  legislatures,  that  is  to  say,  a  merger  of  the  Iiisli 
Parliament ;  and  incurs  every  objection  to  a  Union,  without  obtain- 
ing the  only  object  which  a  Union  professes  :  it  is  an  extinction  of 
the  constitution,  and  an  exclusion  of  the  people.  Well!  he  has 
overlooked  the  people  as  lie  has  overlooked  the  sea.  I  say  he 
excludes  the  Catholics,  and  he  destroys  theu*  best  chance  of  admission 
— the  relative  consequence.  Thus  he  reasons,  that  hereafter,  in  a 
course  of  time  (he  does  not  say  when),  if  they  behave  themselves 
(lie  does  not  say  how),  they  may  see  their  subjects  submitted  to  a 
course  of  discussion  (he  does  not  say  with  what  result  or  determina- 
tion); and  as  the  ground  for  this  inane  period,  in  which  he  promises 
nothing,  and  in  which,  if  he  did  promise  much,  at  so  remote  a  perioti 
he  could  perform  nothing,  unless  he,  like  the  evil  he  has  accompUshed, 
be  immortal — for  this  inane  sentence,  in  which  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  deceive  the  Catholic,  or  suffer  the  Catholic  to  deceive 
himself,  he  exhibits  no  other  ground  than  the  -physical  inanity  of 
the  Catholic  body  accomplished  by  a  Union,  which,  as  it  destroys 
the  relative  importance  of  Ireland,  so  it  destroys  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  he  Catholic  inhabitants,  and  thus  they  become  admissible 
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because  they  cease  to  be  anything.  Hence,  according  to  him,  then 
brilliant  expectation :  "  You  were",  say  his  advocates,  ann  so 
mifiorts  his  argument,  "  before  the  Union  as  three  to  one,  you  will 
'ic  by  the  Union  as  one  to  four".  Thus  he  founds  their  hopes  of 
political  power  on  the  extinction  of  physical  consequence,  and  makes 
tiu^  inanity  of  their  body  and  the  nonentity  of  their  country  the 
pillars  of  their  future  ambition. 

The  Catholics  of  the  city  of  Dublin  have  come  forth  in  support  of 
the  constitution.  I  rejoice  at  it.  They  have  answered  their  enemies 
by  the  best  possible  ausAver — by  services.  Such  answer  is  more 
than  refutation— it  is  triumph.  The  man  who  supports  and 
preserves  parliament  qualifies ;  the  path  of  glory  leads  on  to 
privilege;  "enjoy  with  me,  if  you  please*  without  m.;,  if  yon  be 
illiberal ;  but  by  me  certainly  ;  and  at  all  events  enjoy  tlie  parhauien- 
tary  constitution  of  your  country".  This  is  to  defend  the  tower, 
this  is  to  leap  upon  the  wreck,  this  is  to  sit  beside  the  country  in 
her  sick  bed ;  if  she  recover,  there  is  a  long  and  bright  order  o^' 
days  before  her,  and  the  Catliolics  will  have  contributed  to  that 
event ;  if  she  perish,  they  will  have  done  their  utmost  to  save  her  ; 
they  v.'ill  have  done  as  an  honest  man  ought  in  such  an  extreme 
case — they  will  have  flung  out  their  last  setting  glories,  and  sunk 
with  their  countiy. 

The  minister,  by  his  first  plans,  as  detailed  by  his  advocates,  not 
only  banished  the  Catholics  from  parliament,  but  banished  the 
Protestants  from  it  likewise,  for  he  banished  them  from  a  due  repre- 
sentation therein;  he  struck  off  one  half  of  the  county  representa- 
tives, and  preserved  the  portion  of  boroughs  as  two  to  one.  Thus 
he  disposed  of  the  question  of  Cathohc  emancipation  and 
parliamentary  reform,  by  getting  rid  of  both  for  ever  ;  thus  did  he 
build  his  first  plan  of  Union  upon  the  abuses  both  of  church  and 
state,  and  reformed  neither ;  religious  monopoly  or  borough 
monopoly,  be  continued  to  exclude  the  Catholic  from  parliament  ; 
and  he  continued  to  shut  out  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  from  a 
due  and  effectual  parliamentary  representation.  He  shut  out 
Protestant  ascendency  as  well  as  Catholic  participation  ;  and  in  tlie 
j>lace  of  both,  constituted  borough  ascendency  in  perpetual  abuse 
and  dominion.  Ho  reformed  the  British  Parliament  by  nearly  sixty 
Irish  borough  members  ;  he  reformed  the  Irish  Parliament  by  538 
English  and  Scotch  members;  and  on  this  mutual  misrepresentation, 
constituted  an  imperial  legislature.  There  was  no  great  effort  of 
ability  in  all  this  ;  much  felicity  of  mischief,  no  expenditure  either 
of  time  or  talent.     There  was  nothing  in  the  scheme  which  wa* 
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fr.ind,  nothing  whicli  was  deep,  nothing  which  was  comprehensive; 
ho  demolished  an  ohl  institution  at  the  same  time  that  he  preserved 
old  abuses,  and  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  entailed  them  on 
posterity,  like  a  common  disorder,  to  be  continued  through  what  he 
calls  a  parental  parliament.  Such  a  plan  was  too  desperate,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  proportion  of  counties  and  boroughs.  I  understand 
it  is  in  part  abandoned,  and  well  it  may,  because,  whether  these 
representatives  be  in  a  greater  or  lesser  proportion  borough  members, 
ihev  will  be  the  host  of  administration,  and  not  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  He  takes  one  hundred  members,  many  of  whom  are 
removed  by  the  nature  of  their  election  from  the  influence  of  repre- 
sentation ;  all  of  whom,  by  removal  from  their  country,  are  with- 
drawn from  that  of  sympathy,  from  that  of  opinion.  He  changes 
the  sphere,  not  only  of  their  action,  but  of  their  character  and  of 
their  sensations.  How  came  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  all  its 
borough  members,  in  1779,  to  demand  a  free  trade — in  1782,  to 
demand  a  free  constitution  ?  Because  it  sat  in  Ireland ;  because 
they  sat  in  their  own  countiy  ;  and  because  at  that  time  they  had  a 
country ;  because,  however  influenced  as  many  of  its  members  were 
by  places,  however  uninfluenced  as  many  of  its  members  were  by 
popular  representation,  yet  were  they  influenced  by  Irish  sympathy. 
They  did  not  like  to  meet  eveiy  hour  faces  that  looked  shame  upon 
them ;  they  did  not  like  to  stand  in  the  sphere  of  their  own  inferay; 
thus  they  acted  as  the  Irish  absentee  at  the  very  same  time  did  not 
act ;  they  saved  the  country  because  they  lived  in  it,  as  the  others 
abandoned  the  country  because  they  lived  out  of  it. 

I  will  not  say  that  one  hundred  Irish  gentlemen  will  act  ill,  wher 
any  man  would  act  well ;  but  never  was  there  a  situation  in  which 
they  had  so  much  temptation  to  act  ill,  and  so  little  to  act  well 
great  expense  and  consequent  distresses  ;  no  support  from  the  voic* 
of  an  Irish  public ;  no  check ;  they  will  be  in  situation  a  sort  of 
gentlemen  of  the  empire  ;  that  is  to  say,  gentlemen  at  large,  absent 
from  one  country,  and  unelected  by  the  other — suspended  between 
both,  and  belonging  to  neither.  The  sagacious  English  becretary 
of  State  has  foretold  this :  *'  What  advantage",  says  he,  "  will  it 
be  to  the  talents  of  Ireland,  this  opportunity  in  the  British  empire 
thus  opened  ?"  That  is  what  we  dread.  The  market  of  St.  Stephen 
opened  to  the  individual,  and  the  talents  of  the  countrv,  like  its 
property,  dragged  from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  be  sold  in 
London  •,  these  men,  from  their  situation  (man  is  the  child  of  situa- 
tion), their  nativr  honour  may  struggle  ;  but  from  their  situation, 
they  will  be  adventurers  of  the  most  expensive  kind;  a  .voutureia 
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withprctonsioni,  dressed  and  sold,  as  it  were,  in  the  shronds  and  grftrs- 
clothes  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  ylaying  for  hire  their  tricRc  on  her 
tomb,  the  only  repository  the  ministl'r  will  allow  to  an  Irbh  constitu- 
tion, the  image  of  degradation,  and  the  representatives  of  nothing 

C(sne,  he  has  done  much  ;  he  has  destroyed  one  constitution  ;  he 
has  corrupted  another ;  and  this  corrupted  constitution  he  calls  a 
parental  representation.  I  cougratulate  the  country  on  the  new 
baptism  of  what  was  once,  called  the  representative  body  of  the 
nation.  Instead  of  the  ])bin,  august  language  of  the  constitution, 
we  are  here  saluted  Avith  the  novel  and  barbaric  phraseology  of 
empire.  With  this  change  of  name  we  perceive  a  transfer  of 
obligation,  converting  tlie  duty  of  the  delegate  into  the  duty  of  the 
constituent,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  people  into  the  inlieritance  of 
their  tnistces. 

"Well,  this  assembly,  this  Imperial  Parliament,  what  are  its 
elements  ?  Irish  absentees,  who  have  forsaken  their  country,  and 
a  British  Parliament  that  took  away  the  constitution.  Does  lie  say 
that  such  a  parliament  will  have  no  prejudices  against  Ireland?  Let 
liim  look  to  his  speeches  ;  a  capital  understanding,  a  comprehensive 
Knowledge,  and  a  transcendent  eloquence  ;  hoar  him  with  all  these 
powers  speak  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  whether  it  be  the  conduct 
of  her  administration,  the  character  of  her  people,  her  commerce,  or 
her  covenants,  or  her  constitution^  and  he  betrays  an  ignorance  that 
would  dishonour  an  idiot.  DoCi^  \e  wish  for  further  instances  ?  Let 
him  look  to  the  speeches  of  his  agtnts  in  Ireland;  speeches  made  and 
published  for  the  palate  and  prejucvices  of  the  English  court:  what 
description  of  men  have  they  not  tratluced,  what  patriotic  achie\-e- 
ment  have  they  not  deprecated,  what  honest  character  have  they  not 
belied  ?  Does  he  look  for  further  instances  ?  Let  him  turn  to  hi? 
catalogue  :  what  notorious  apostate  Avhom  he  has  not  honoured .' 
v\^hat  impudent  defamer  of  the  rights  and  cliaracter  of  Ireland  that 
he  has  not  advanced?  On  the  other  hand,  what  man  that  made  a 
stand  for  her  liberties  whom  he  has  not  dismissed?  ]\Ir.  Fitzgerald, 
Sir  John  Pamell,  who  had  supported  his  government  loiig,  refused 
to  abandon  their  country  and  their  honour,  and  were  immediately 
told  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  the  service  of  government.  Mr. 
Foster,  Avho  had  A^ivo^rted  his  administration  long,  held  up  his 
shield  for  that  puriiamtBt  of  which  he  is  the  natural  advocate,  and 
was  immediatdf  bonoured  by  the  enmity  of  the  court,  and  s 
personal  attack  on  his  character  and  consistency. 

Lord  Fitzwillirtna,  sn  Englishman,  a  friend  to  the  war,  & 
strenuous    advocate   lo:.    order   and    regulai'   government,   with    & 
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character  that  is  purity  itself,  entertained  for  Ireland  a  fatal 
affection,  and  by  that  one  offence,  cancelled  all  his  long  and  splendid 
catalogue  of  virtues,  and  was  dismissed  accordingly. 

A  legislature,  the  parent  of  both  countries,  he  talks  of;  a  legisla- 
ture, as  far  as  relates  to  Ireland,  free  from  the  influence  of  vicinity, 
of  sympathy.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  all  that  (free  from  the  influence 
of  opinion,  free  from  the  influence  of  duty,  directed  by  prejudices, 
and  unincumbered  by  knowledge).  In  order  to  judge  what  this 
])arental  legislature  would  be,  let  us  consider  what  the  British 
Parliament  has  been,  and  let  us  compare  that  Parliament,  for  tliis 
purpose,  with  the  legislature  of  Ireland.  In  this  comparison  I  do 
not  mean  to  approve  of  all  the  parliaments  tliat  have  sat  in  Ireland: 
I  left  the  former  parliament,  because  I  condemned  its  proceedings  ; 
but  I  argue  not  like  the  minister,  from  the  misconduct  of  one  parlia- 
ment against  the  being  of  parliament  itself.  I  value  that  parliamentary 
constitution  by  the  average  of  its  benefits  ;  and  I  afiirm,  that  tlie 
blessings  procured  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  last  twenty  years 
are  greater  than  all  the  blessings  afforded  by  British  Parliaments  to 
Ireland  for  the  last  century ;  greater  even  than  the  mischiefs  inflicted 
on  Ireland  by  British  Parliaments  ;  greater  than  all  tlie  blessings 
procured  by  those  parliaments  for  their  own  country  within  that 
period.  Within  that  time  the  legislatures  of  England  lost  an  empire, 
and  the  legislature  of  Ireland  recovered  a  constitution. 

Well,  we  have  done  with  this  parental  parliament ;  and  now  Ave 
come  to  the  bribes  which  he  holds  out.  And,  first,  he  begins  with 
the  church.  To  the  Protestant  church  he  promises  perpetual 
security ;  to  the  Catholic  church  his  advocates  promise  eventual 
salary  ;  and  b)th  hold  out  to  the  foniier  commutation  of  tithes. 

With  respect  to  the  Protestant  church,  whatever  may  be  his 
wishes  in  favour  of  its  duration,  he  takes  the  strongest  measures  to 
accomplish  its  destruction  ;  for  he  attempts  to  disgrace  it  to  all 
eternity.  He  is  employing,  or  his  agents  are  employing,  several  o. 
its  membei-s  to  negotiate  away  the  constitution,  and  to  mendicate 
addresses  transfemng  to  another  country  the  parliament  and  legisla- 
tive power  of  their  own  ;  disfranchising  the  very  people  by  wliom 
the  church  is  fed,  and  deserting  the  holy  mission  of  God  to  fulfil 
This  profligate  mission  of  the  mawster.  Give  up  your  country,  says 
the  minister  ;  give  up  your  character,  and  be  immortal.  So  sai(? 
Charles  the  P^irst  to  Ids  church  when  he  prostituted  the  Gospel,  and 
regimented  the  clergy  into  battalions  against  the  constitution,  and 
overturned  the  church  by  its  own  infiimy. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  minister  endeavours  to  take  away  the 
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authority  of  one  cuurch,  his  advocates  tell  you  that  he  proposes  to 
give  salaries  to  another ;  tliat  is,  they  tell  you  that  he  proposes  to 
bribe  the  Catholic  clergy,  if  they  will  betray  the  constitution.  In 
whatever  form  of  religion  our  pious  court  contemplates  the  Almighty, 
:t  ever  occurs  to  convert  Him  to  some  diabolical  purpose.  The 
Catholics  had  been  accused  pretty  liberally  of  disloyalty  by  those 
very  advocates  who  now  seem  to  think  it  proper  to  reward  their 
imputed  treasons  against  the  king,  provided  they  shall  be  followed 
up  by  real  treasons  against  the  people.  I  do  not  believe,  I  never 
did  believe,  the  general  charges  made  against  the  Catholics  ;  I  do 
not  dispute,  I  never  did  dispute,  the  propriety  of  giving  salaries  to 
their  clergy;  but  it  should  be  salaries,  not  bribes — salaries  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religious  duty,  and  not  wages  for  the  practice  of 
political  apostacy.  According  to  this  plan,  the  Catholic  religion,  it 
'.vould  seem,  disqualified  its  followers  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
constitution  ;  but  the  priest's  hostilities  to  that  constitution  qualify 
him  to  receive  a  salary  for  the  exercise  of  that  very  religion  which 
is  at  once  punished  by  civil  disability  and  encouraged  by  ecclesiastical 
provision ;  as  good  Catholics  they  are  disqualified,  and  as  bad 
citizens  they  are  to  be  rewarded. 

Tlie  minister  proceeds :  he  proposes  his  third  bribe,  namely,  the 
abolition  of  tithes.  You  observe,  such  a  proposal  does  not  seem  to 
form  part  of  his  Union,  but  is  an  offer  kept  back  to  be  regulated, 
modified,  and  qualified,  when  the  Union  is  passed,  and  the  consider- 
ation is  given.  I  approve  of  a  modus  as  a  compensation  for  tithe, 
but  I  do  not  approve  of  it  as  a  compensation  for  parliament ;  when 
I  proposed  that  measure,  and  was  opposed  by  men  by  whom  I  could 
only  be  opposed,  and  could  not  be  answered,  I  was  told  by  the  king's 
ministers  that  commutation  of  tithe  was  the  overthrow  of  the  church. 
Couple  the  project  of  the  minister  now  with  the  argument  of 
his  agents  then,  and  the  combined  idea  amounts  to  this,  that  it  ia 
prudent  to  overturn  the  church,  provided  at  the  same  time  you  over- 
turn the  constitution  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  argument  at  tha' 
tnne  was  false,  and  the  proposal  at  this  time  is  fallacious  ;  tht 
firgument  had  for  its  object  personal  calumny  ;  and  the  proposal, 
.  national  extinction. 

The  minister  has  not  done  with  bribes ;  whatever  economy  he 
shows  in  argument,  here  he  has  been  generous  in  the  extreme. 
Parson,  priest  (I  think  one  of  his  advocates  hints  the  Presbyterians)  are 
not  forgotten ;  and  now  the  mercantile  body  are  all  to  be  bribed, 
thnt  all  may  be  ruined.  He  holds  out  commercial  benefits  for  political 
aniiihiiacion ;  he  offers  you  au  abundance   of  capitiii,  but  first  Iw 
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tftKes  it  away ;  he  takes  away  a  great  portion  of  the  landed  capital 
of  the  country  by  the  necessary  operation  of  Union  ;  he  will  give  you, 
bowever,  commercial  capital  in  its  place ;  but  first  he  will  give  you 
taxes.  It  seems  it  is  only  necessary  to  break  the  barriers  of  liberty, 
and  the  tides  of  commerce  will  flow  in  of  course ;  take  away  her 
rival  m  landed  capital,  and  then  commercial  capital  advances  without 
fear.  Commerce  only  wants  weight,  i.  e.  taxes,  it  seeais,  in  order 
to  run  with  new  spirit.  He  not  only  finds  commerce  in  the  retreat 
of  landed  capital,  but  he  finds  corn  also.  His  whole  speech,  is  a 
course  of  surprises ;  the  gi'owth  of  excision,  the  resource  of  incum- 
brance, and  harvests  sown  and  gathered  by  the  absence  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  and  of  their  property.  All  these  things  are  to 
come.  When  ?  He  does  not  tell  you.  Where  ?  He  does  not  tel 
you  ?  You  take  take  his  word  for  aJl  this.  I  have  heard  of  a 
banker's  bill  of  exchange.  Bank  of  England's  notes,  Bank  of  Ireland's 
notes ;  but  a  prophet's  promissory  note  is  a  new  traffic ;  all  he  gets  from 
Ireland  is  om-  solid  loss ;  all  he  promises  are  visionary,  distant,  and 
prophetic  advantages.  He  sees,  I  do  not,  Britisli  merchants  and 
British  capital  saihng  to  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and  Munster  ; 
there  they  settle  in  great  multitudes,  themselves  and  families.  He 
mentions  not  what  description  of  manufacturers  :  who  from  Birming- 
ham ;  who  from  Manchester  ;  no  matter,  he  cares  not ;  he  goes  oa 
asserting,  and  asserting  with  great  ease  to  himself,  and  without  any 
obligation  to  fact.  Imagination  is  the  region  in  which  he  delights 
to  disport ;  where  he  is  to  take  away  your  parUament,  where 
he  is  to  take  away  yom-  final  judicature,  where  he  is  to  increase 
your  taxes,  where  he  is  to  get  an  Irish  tribute,  there  he  is  a  plain 
direct,  matter-of-fact  man ;  but  where  he  is  to  pay  you  for  all 
this,  there  he  is  poetic  and  prophetic ;  no  longer  a  financier,  but 
an  inspired  accountant.    Fancy  gives  her  wand ;  Amalthea  takes  him 

Dy  the  hand ;  Ceres  is  in  her  train. 

The  English  capitalist,  he  thinks,  will  settle  his  family  in  the 
midst  of  those  Irish  Catholics,  whom  he  does  not  think  it  safe  to 
admit  into  parliament ;  as  subjects,  he  thinks  them  dangerous ;  as  a 
neighbouring  multitude  safe.  The  English  manufacturer  will  make 
this  distinction ;  he  will  dread  them  as  individuals,  and  confide  in 
them  as  a  body,  and  settle  his  family  and  his  property  in  the  midst 

tf  them :  he  will  therefore,   the  minister  supposes,  leave  his  coal 
aiiues,  leave  his  machinery,   leave  his  comforts,  leave  his  habits, 
i''Oiiquer  his  prejudices,  and  come  over  to  Ireland  to   meet   his  taxes 
and  miss  his  constitution.     Tiiey  did  not  do  this  when  the   taxes  at 
Ireland  were  few ;  we  were  indeed  told  they  would,  as  we  are  now  tohi 
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They  did  not  do  this   M'heu  tlicie  was   no  militiiiy  government  it? 
Iieland.     However,  as  prejudices   against  tlie  country  increase,  ho 
iHipposes  commercial  contidence  may  increase  lilcewise.     There  is  no 
contradicting  all  this,  because  arguments  which  reason    does  not 
suggest,  reason  cannot  remove  ;  besides,  the  minister  in  all  this  doe# 
not  argue,  but  foretel.    Now  you  can  scarcely  answer  a  prophet ;  yot« 
can  only  di&belicve  him  ;  his  arguments  are  false,  but  his  inspiration 
may  be  true ;  appearances,  however,  are  against  them  ;  for  instance, 
A  principal  ground  of  complaint  in   Ireland  is  a  misapplication  of 
landed  capital,  or  the  diversion  of  it  to  other  countries  from  the 
rultivation  of  Ireland,  where  great  tracts  remain  either  totally  neglec- 
ted or  superficially  improved ;   where  the  tenantry  have  not   capital, 
and  tlie  land  can  be  reclaimed  only  by  the  employment  (and  a  very 
rational  employment  it  would  be)  of  part  of  the  rent  arising  there- 
from, on  the  soil  which  produced   it,   impi-oving,  however,  gradu- 
ally since  the  establishment  of  our  free  constitution,  Avhich  contains 
in  itself  the  power  of  checking  the  evil  I  speak  of,  and  which,  by 
adding  to  the  consequence  of  the  country,   will  naturally  diminish, 
the  number  of  absentees,  comparatively  aided  as  it  must  be  by  the 
growth  of  English  taxes,  unless  by  a  Union  we  adopt  those  taxes 
in  Ireland.     How  does  he  remedy  tliis  disorder?     He  finds  a  great 
absentee  draught;  he  gives  yon  another;  and  having  secured  to  you 
two  complaints,  he  engages  to  cure  both.     Another  principal  cause 
of  complaint,  is  another  etfect  arising  from  the  non-residence  of  Irish 
landlords,  whose  presence  on  their  own  estates  is  necessary  fur  the 
succour  as   well  as  the   improvement   of  their  tenantiy;  that  the 
peasant  may  not  perish  for  want  of  medicine,  of  cordial,  and  of  cure, 
which  they  can  only  find  in  the  administration  of  the  landlord,  who 
civilizes  them  and  regidates  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  magistrate, 
while  he  husbands  and  covers  them  in  that  of  aprotecter,  improving 
not  only  them  but  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  virtues,  as  well  aa 
die  dispensation  of  his  property,  drawing  together  the  two  orders  Oi 
society,  the  rich  and  poor,  until  each  may  administer  to  the  other, 
and  civilize,  the  one  Ijy  giving,  and  the  other  by  receiving ;  so  that 
aristocracy  and  democracy  may  have  a  head  and  a  body ;  so  thaf' 
he  rich  may  bring  on  the  poor,  and  the  poor  may  strengthen  tht^ 
lich ;  and  both  contributing  to  the  strength,  order,  and  beauty  of  the 
state,  nniy  form  that  pillar  of  society,  where  all  below  is  strength, 
and  all  above  is  grace.     How  does  his  plan  accomplish  this  ?     He 
%vith(lraws  their  landed  gentlemen,  and  then  impro\es  Irish  manners 
oy  Knglisii  factors;  but  I  leave  his  trifling,  and  come  to  his  thro.i.s 
As  he  ofl'ered  before  a  trade  which  he  had  not  to  give,  so  now  ha 
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menaces  to  withdraw  a  trade  which  he  cannot  take  away  ;  hia 
liihreat  is  founded  on  a  monstrous  assertion,  that  our  principal 
branches  ofcomuierce  are  due  to  the  liberality  of  England. 

Liberality  of  England  to  Irish  commerce  !  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  it  ?  In  what  part  of  the  century  ?  For  near  one  hundred  years 
(it  is  a  long  time),  the  minister  himself  disclaims  the  illiberal  policv 
of  his  country.  Is  it  at  the  close  of  this  century;  for  instance,  in 
His  Majesty's  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  year  1775.  where  he  is 
advised  to  signify  his  intention  to  maintain  the  principle  of  American 
taxation  over  all  his  dominions  ?  Or  is  it  in  the  embargo  of  the 
same  period?  Or  is  it  iu  the  tea  tax  imposed  on  Ireland  by  the 
British  Parliament  about  the  period  of  1779  ?  Or  will  he  say  this 
liberality  appears  in  the  mockery  of  those  bills,  iu  which  England 
affected  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Ireland?  Was  it  in  the  English 
act,  giving  the  Irish  a  power  to  catch  whales,  or  in  that  other  bill, 
permitting  the  Irish  to  plant  tobacco?  Or  was  it  in  1778 
that  this  liberality  made  its  appearance?  No:  for  I  remember 
in  that  period,  supporting  an  address  for  the  extension  of  Irish 
commerce;  and  I  remember  also  being  opposed  and  defeated  by  the 
immediate  imterposition  of  the  CroMii.  It  is  not  then  in  the  period 
of  1778  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  liberality.  Was  it  iu  the  period 
1779,  the  time  of  the  short  money  bill,  of  the  non-consumption 
agreement,  and  of  the  Irish  requisitiou  of  free  trade  ? 

Here  \s  the  liberality  of  England ;  she  was  just  then,  she  was 
liberal  never;  and  she  was  just  to  you  then,  because  you  were  then 
just  to  yourself;  she  has  been  faithful  since ;  I  for  one  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  her  fidelity  and  justice,  and  on  these  occasions  I  acknow- 
ledge both.  Are  there  any  further  instances  in  which  we  are  to 
look  for  English  justice  iu  the  subject  of  Irish  trade?  Yes;  there 
is  another,  in  1793,  on  the  subject  of  the  reexport.  An  attempt  haii 
been  made  to  carry  that  point  for  Ireland  iu  178G,  contained  iu  two 
resolutions  which  I  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  navigation  act, 
which  has  been  charged  to  Ireland  as  a  favour,  but  which  was  in 
fact  joljbed  to  the  British  ministry  by  him  who  n^ade  the  charge, 
and  sold  without  any  clause  of  equality  and  reciprocity.  But  after- 
wards in  1793,  a  reexport  bill  passed  in  Great  Britain  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  exactly  at  the  time  when  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
•Oompany  expired,  and  an  Irish  bill  Avas  necessary  and  did  pass  td 
secure  hei  monopoly  for  a  limited  time :  such  is  the  history  of  British 
concession.  Now  look  at  the  tariff,  or  see  what  has  been  the  result; 
greatly  in  favour  of  England.  Under  the  head  of  home  manufacture 
aud  Colonial  produce,  iu  favour  of  England ;  under  the  head  ot  raw, 
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material,  the  produce  of  their  respective  countries,  above  two 
millions  in  fiivour  of  Eugland.  Under  the  head  of  foreign  articles, 
a  great  balance  in  favour  of  England.  Add  to  this  an  absentee 
rental  of  considerably  above  a  million,  and  you  will  find  there  i» 
a  sum  of  above  four  millions  annually,  in  which  Ireland  administers 
to  Great  Britain,  and  pours  herself,  as  it  were,  abundantly  and  without 
reserve  into  the  British  dominion. 

This  is  the  trade  the  minister  threatens  to  alter,  and,  thinks  he 
threatens  not  Great  Britain,  but  Ireland.  Here  he  will  have  some 
difficulty;  and  first,  the  covenant  of  1779.  He  denies  that  cove- 
nant ;  he  says,  that  all  the  gi-eat  commercial  advantages  of  Ireland  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  liberality  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  not  to 
the  Irish  Parliament.  Wherever  he  meets  an  Irish  covenant,  he  give3 
it  no  quarter.  I  will  state  the  fact,  and  let  the  public  judge.  In 
October,  1779,  an  address  passed  the  Irish  Commons,  containing  a 
requisition  for  a  free  trade :  it  was  followed  by  a  motion  declaring 
that  the  Irish  Commons  would  not,  for  the  present,  grant  new  taxes; 
it  was  followed  by  a  limitation  of  the  act  of  supply  to  the  duration 
of  six  months  only,  L""  was  considered  in  Eugland,  and  attended 
with  resolutions  mo\v?d  by  the  then  minister,  |un-porting  to  repeal 
certain  restrictive  acts  on  the  free  trade  of  Ireland,  and  to  grant  a 
diiect  intercourse  between  Ireland  and  his  Majesty's  plantations, 
subject  to  equality  of  duty.  These  resolutions  were  considered  io 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ;*  they  were  voted  satisfactory.  A  long 
money  bill  was  then  passed,  and  new  taxes  were  then  granted  in 
consideration  thereof,  and  this  he  calls  no  covenant.  He  hasdenieu, 
it  seems,  the  linen  covenant ;  he  has  denied  this  commercial  cove- 
nant of  1779  ;  and  he  has  denied  the  constitutional  covenant  of  1732; 
and  having  disclaimed  the  obligation  of  three  treaties,  he  now  proposes 
a  fourth,  in  which  he  desires  you  to  give  up  yom-  parliament  ru 
seciu-e  his  faith  in  time  to  come.  I  argue  in  a  diflfeieut  manner; 
I  argue  from  his  disposition  to  dispute  the  validity  of  covenant  to 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  parliament — an  Irish  parliament — 
"iie  guarantee  of  those  covenants,  which  has  the  power  to  preserve 
ilic  obligation,  or  resources  to  retaliate.  Does  the  minister,  wht^o 
ue  talks  of  an  eleemosynary  trade,  recollect  how  the  Irish  Parliament 
could  ajffect  the  East  India  Company  by  discontinuing  the  act  oi 
1793,  granted  but  for  a  limited  time  ?  Does  he  recollect  how  she 
could  afftct  the  British  West  India  monopoly  by  withdrawing  her 
exclusive  consumption  from  the  British  plantations  ?     Does  be  rocol- 

*  See  the  resolutions  and  the  law  expressing  tlie  condition  and  covenant. 
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\vti  how  we  could  affect  the  navy  of  Engiaud  by  rogulatjonsregaru' 
lag  our  Irisli  provisions  ?  Does  he  recollect  how  we  could  affect  her 
«mpiie  by  forming  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
But  let  not  this  depeud  upon  idle  threats,  threats  which  never  should 
have  been  advanced  on  oiu"  side,  if  they  had  not  been  -  first  niosl- 
i;iipnulently  introduced  on  his.  I  say,  let  not  the  argument  rest  or 
threiits,  but  let  it  rest  on  the  past  experiment ;  the  experiment  has 
been  made;  we  got  our  trade  by  our  resources  and  our  parliament; 
we  will  keep  our  trade  by  affection  and  by  covenant.  But  shoidd  a 
British  minister  choose  to  despise  those  tenures,  we  have  another ;  we 

•in  keep  cm-  trade  by  the  means  by  which  we  have  obtained  it, — 

IS  parliament,  our  resources. 

He  speaks  of  the  linen  trade.  On  this  subject,  indeed,  he  has 
reen  answered,  as  he  has  upon  the  others,  by  the  argument  and  by 
the  experiment;  the  argument  which  proves  that  the  bounty  on  linen 
was  not  granted  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  and  that  Irish  linen  selb 
itself.  But  suppose  his  reasoning  in  this  case  to  be  as  true  as  it  is 
fallaciotrs,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  That  his  country  robbed  Ireland 
of  her  free  trade  in  the  last  century,  and  gave  her,  in  the  place  of  it, 
the  export  of  one  solitaiy  manufacture,  depending  on  the  charity  of 
England  ;  and  now  he  proposes  to  rob  Ireland  of  that  manufactm'e, 
unless  Ireland  consents  to  be  robbed  of  her  parliament !  He  has  no 
lither  ground  of  triumph  but  the  disgrace  and  dishonour  of  hia 
country  ;  however,  her  case  is  better  than  he  has  stated  it ;  and  that 
is  proved  by  the  experiment;  for  in  1779,  we  were  encountered  by 
the  same  threats  on  tlie  same  subject;  we  despised  those  threats; 
we  put  the  question  to  a  trial ;  we  entered  into  a  non-consumption 
agTeement ;  we  demanded  a  free  trade  ;  the  free  trade  we  obtained ; 
the  linen  trade  we  preserved. 

What  he  cannot  reconcile  to  your  Interests,  he  affects  to  reconcile 
ki  your  honour.  He,  the  minister,  "  his  budget  with  corruption 
crammed ",  proposes  to  you  to  give  up  the  ancient  inlierltance  of 
your  country ;  to  proclaim  an  utter  and  blank  incapacity,  and  to 
register  this  proclamation  of  incapacity  in  an  act  which  inflicts  on 
this  ancient  nation  an  eternal  disability :  and  he  accompanies  these 
monstrous  proposals  by  undisguised  terror  and  unqualified  briber/, 
*nd  this  he  calls  no  attack  on  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  thing  he  proposes  to  buy,  is  what  cannot  be  sold — libektv! 
li'or  [t,  he  has  nothing  to  give ;  eveiything  of  value  which  yon 
possess,  you  obtained  under  a  free  constitution  ;  part  with  it,  and 
you  must  be  not  only  a  slave  but  an  idiot. 

His  propositions    not  only  go  to  yom'  dishonom-,  bivt   they  are 
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bnilt  upon  nothing  else :  he  tells  yon,  it  is  his  main  argnment,  tli?.t 
you  are  unfit  to  exercise  a  free  constitution :  and  he  affects  to  prove 
it  by  the  experiment.  Jacobinism  grows,  says  he,  out  of  the  very 
state  and  condition  of  Ireland.  I  have  heard  of  parliament  impoach- 
hig  ministers;  but  here  is  a  minister  impeaching  parliament;  he  does 
more — he  impeaches  the  parliamentary  constitution  itself :  the  abuses 
in  that  constitution  he  has  protected ;  it  is  only  its  being  that  he 
destroys  ;  on  what  ground  ?  Your  exports  since  your  emancipation, 
and  under  that  parliamentary  constitution,  and  in  a  great  measme 
Dythat  parliamentaiy  constitution,  have  nearly  doubled;  commer- 
cially it  has  worked  well.  Your  concord  with  England  since  the 
emancipation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
war,  has  been  not  only  approved,  but  has  been  productive ;  imperi- 
ally, therefore,  it  has  worked  well.  What  then  does  the  minister 
in  fact  object  to  ?  That  you  have  supported  him ;  that  you  have 
concun-ed  in  his  system ;  therefore  he  proposes  to  the  people  to 
abolish  the  parliament,  and  to  continue  the  minister.  He  does 
more — he  proposes  to  you  to  substitute  the  British  Parliament  in 
your  place,  to  destroy  the  body  that  restored  your  liberties,  and  to 
restore  that  body  Avhich  destroyed  them.  Against  such  a  proposi- 
tion, were  I  expiring  on  the  floor,  I  should  beg  to  utter  my  last 
breath,  and  record  my  dying  testimony. 


February  5,  1800. 


But  the  minister  allegec  that  Jacobinism  grows  out  of  our  situ- 
ation; and  that  situation  he  explains  to  be  our  separate  parliament ; 
<ind  he  thinks  that  enough.  An  ancient  constitution  and  a  recorded 
covenant  are  to  be  put  down  by  that  sentence.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question,  you  see,  according  to  him,  of  right  or  of  treaty,  but  of 
convenience :  expediency  is  to  be  the  measm-e  of  both  :  and  yet  he 
will  not  say  to  England :  Jacobinism  grows  out  of  a  popular  consti- 
tution, therefore  strike  out  the  people.  His  idea  is  a  paradox ; 
namely,  that  the  spirit  of  democracy,  which  he  means  by  Jacobinism, 
grows  from  the  King,  or  from  the  chamber  of  the  Lords,  or  from 
.he  chamber  of  the  commons,  in  which  aristrocracy  has  no  small 
share  of  power.  In  fact,  his  assertion  is,  that  democracy  grows  out 
of  monarcliy  and  aristocracy,  with  certain  popular  mixture  ;  that  is, 
the  excess  grows  out  of  the  temperament ;  his  instances  are  nothing; 
VQOugh  to  say  he  thinks  it.    Jacobinism  grows  oi'*-- of  your  conatilu- 
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Hon ;  and  therefore  Jo\yn  with  the  Lords,  down  ivith  the  commons, 
hew  down  the  chau-  in  one  house,  and  the  throne  in  the  other,  and 
let  huge  innovation  enter. 

Never  was  it  known  in  the  English  constitution  that  the  excesses 
of  the  popular  branch  were  made  an  argument  for  destroying  anj 
integral  part  of  the  constitution,  still  less  the  constitution  itself. 
The  English  cut  off  the  head  of  Charles  the  First ;  was  that  made 
jn  argument,  on  the  restoration,  for  puttiug  do^ni  the  popular  branch 
of  the  English  constitution?  James  the  Second  put  down  liberty; 
was  that  made  an  argument  afterwards  for  putting  down  monarchy? 
The  Parliament  of  England,  in  the  close  of  the  present  century,  lost 
America  at  the  expense  of  above  an  hundred  millions  of  debt ;  was 
that  made  an  argument  for  putting  down  parliament  ?  Excesses 
committed  by  any  one  integral  part  of  the  constitution  have  never 
been  urged  as  arguments  for  putting  down  that  integral  part,  stilL 
less  for  putting  do-\Mi  the  whole ;  and,  least  of  all,  have  excesses 
committed  by  the  people  been  urged  against  the  constitution  itself, 
particularly  where  the  constitution  endeavoured  to  restrain  those 
excesses.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  he  composes  this  Jacobin- 
ism at  •<'rh\d\  he  trembles.  I  really  believe  he  means  to  impose  a 
■military  goverament,  and  that  his  Union  imports  nothing  less,  and 
that  the  tranquillity  talked  of  is  the  mere  result  of  that  intention. 
But  he  professes  the  contrary :  he  professes  similarity  of  privilege 
of  course,  he  must  leave  the  press  of  Ireland,  and  the  power  oi 
forming  clubs  and  associations  in  Ireland,  on  the  same  ground  as  in 
Great  Britain,  where  both  exist.  Thus  he  leaves,  or  professes  to 
leave,  the  powers  of  agitation,  and  takes  away  the  constitution  of 
parliament,  which  is  to  keep  them  in  order.  He  does  more  :  he 
leaves  a  provincial  government  or  an  Irish  couct  without  the  control 
of  a  resident  parliament;  for  the  governments  are  not  consolidated, 
though  the  parliaments  are.  He  leaves  that  provincial  court  free 
irom  nativ(3  control,  and  of  course,  with  great  powers  of  provocatior 
pjad  irritation,  and  the  prospect  of  impunity.  The  ministers  of  Unios 
will  be  the  ministers  of  the  country — a  wise  exchange ;  you  keep 
your  court,  and  banish  your  constitution. 

You  banish  your  constitutional  and  resident  parliament,  and,  of 
<50urse,  tte  anthority  which  is  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  power  and  the 
abuse  of  privilege,  and  this  he  calls  a  measure  of  tianquillity.  Ha 
does  more  in  favor  of  Jacobinism  :  he  gives  it  a  complete  triumiih 
(U-er  aristocracy.  What  is  the  claim  or  charge  of  democracy  ?  Thai 
the  upper  orders  are  incapable  to  legislate  for  the  country.  You  d() 
not  know  the  strength  of  your  case,  says   the  minister ;  you  think 
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you  understand  Jacobinism,  but  I  will  convince  you  you  are  mistaken  $ 
you  do  not  know  how  to  overset  the  higher  order,  leave  it  to  nie ;  [ 
will  get  that  higher  order  to  echo  yom-  charge ;  I  will  propose  a  Uniou, 
wherein  the  higher  order  is  to  proclaim  and  register  their  own  inca- 
pacity in  the  rolls  of  their  own  parliament.  Thus,  I  think,  as  far  as 
relates  to  tranquillity,  his  own  plan  is  a  refutation  of  his  own  arg>?- 
ment ;  a  false  and  fatal  idea  of  public  tranqnilHty  I  think  it,  to  take 
refuge  from  your  own  liberties  in  the  domination  of  another  country, 
and  to  surrender,  as  a  pledge  of  peace,  a  constitution  which  you 
have  stipulated  to  defend  with  your  lives  and  fortunes.  That  consti- 
tution I  think  I  have  shown  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  trade, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  that  of  connection,  but  I  do  not  think  it  adequate 
to  the  purpose  of  surrender.  This  introduces  a  new  question,  tl:8 
competence  of  parliament  to  sm-render  the  constitution.  The  project 
of  Union  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  surrender  of  the 
constitution.  It  reduces  the  Commons  of  L'eland  to  one-third, 
leaving  the  Parliament  of  England  their  present  proportion  ;  it  redu- 
ces the  Commons  of  Ireland,  I  say,  to  one-third ;  it  transfers  that 
thii'd  to  another  countiy,  where  it  is  merged  and  lost  in  the  superior 
numbers  of  anotlijir  parliament;  he  strikes  off  two- thirds,  and  makes 
the  remaining  English ;  those  Irish  members  residing  in  England 
will  bo  nominally  Irish  representatives,  but  they  will  cease  to  be 
Irishmen  ;  they  will  find  England  tbe  seat  of  their  abode,  of  their 
action,  of  then*  character ;  and  will  find,  therefore,  the  gi-eat  princi- 
ples of  action,  namely,  sympathy  and  fame,  influencing  them  no 
longer  in  favour  of  their  own  country,  but  prepollant  motives  to 
forget  Ireland,  to  look  up  to  England,  or  rather  the  comt  of  England, 
exclusively  for  countenance,  for  advancement,  and  for  honours,  as 
the  centre  from  which  they  circulate,  and  to  which  they  tend.*  ^ 

I  therefore  maintain  that  the  project  of  a  Union  is  nothing  less 
than  to  annul  the  Parliament  of  L-eland,  or  to  transfer  the  legislative 
authority  to  the  people  of  another  country.  To  such  an  act  the 
minister  maintains  the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  competent,  for,  in 
substance,  he  maintains  it  to  be  omnipotent.  I  deny  it ;  such  aa 
act  in  the  parliament,  without  the  authority  of  the  people,  is  a  breach 
of  trust.  Parliament  is  not  the  proprietor,  but  the  trustee ;  and  the 
people  the  proprietor,  and  not  the  property.  Parliament  is  called  to 
make  laws,  not  to  elect  law-makers ;  it  is  a  body  in  one  branch  of 

*  Puffendorf  says  :  When  one  commonwealth  unites  with  another  in  such  a 
n  inner  that  one  keeps  its  ijovernraent  and  states,  and  the  subjects  of  the  othef 
♦hange  their  country,  and  are  taken  into  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  loreiga 
tommoawealth,  it  is  evident  that  oiie  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  other. 


delegates,  in  no  one  branch  of  electors,  assembled  to  exercise  tlip 
functions  of  parliament,  not  to  choose  or  substitute  another  parliament 
for  the  discharge  of  its  own  duty;  it  is  a  trustee,  and  tike  evorj* 
trustee,  without  a  power  to  transfer  or  hand  over  the  trust.  A 
miserable  quibble  it  is  to  suppose,  because  delegated  to  make  law, 
it  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  make  a  law  to  destroy  its  o'^ai  law- 
making, or  supersede  its  own  delegation,  precluded  as  it  is  by  the 
?ssential  nature  of  its  trust  from  annulling  its  own  authority,  and 
transferring  the  powers  of  its  creator,  the  society,  to  another  country; 
it  is  appointed  for  a  limited  time  to  exercise  the  legislative  power  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  precluded  from  trans- 
ferring, and  transferring;  tor  ever,  that  legislative  power  to  the  people 
of  another  country;  it  In  apoointed,  entrusted,  created,  and  ordained, 
not  only  to  exercise  ihe  legislative  powers  of  the  society,  but  also  to 
preseiwe  her  rights,  and,  lustead  of  abolishing  them  by  surrendering 
them  to  another  country,  to  return  them  at  stated  periods,  unimpaired, 
undiminished,  to  the  people  from  whom  it  received  them.  I  state  a 
principle  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  built,  supported  by 
authorities,  if  any  authority  be  requisite.  "  The  power  of  the  legisla- 
tive", says  Mr.  Locke,  "  being  derived  from  the  people  by  a  positive 
voluntary  grant  and  institution,  can  be  no  other  than  what  that 
positive  grant  conveyed,  which  being  only  to  make  laws  and  not  legisla- 
tors, the  legislative  can  have  no  power  to  transfer  their  authority  of 
making  laws,  and  placing  it  iu  other  hands,  thelegislative  neither  must, 
nor  can,  transfer  the  power  of  making  laws  to  any  body  else,  or  place  it 
anywhere,  but  where  the  people  have".— "The  prince",  says 
Grotius  (speaking  of  princes  that  have  the  whole  legislative  power 
in  themselves ;  the  case  is,  however,  stronger  in  our  government), 
"  cannot  alienate  or  transfer  his  kingdom ".  "  He  cannot",  says 
Puffendorf,  "  transfer  his  subjects  to  be  governed  by  a  foreign  power ; 
tlie  commonwealth  itself  has  no  power  over  its  members  other  than 
what  are  granted  and  left  by  them  that  first  erected  it ;  the  moral 
or  political  body  has  not  the  same  right  over  its  members  as  the 
natural".  Mr.  Locke  says,  the  delivery  of  a  people  into  the  subjec- 
tion of  a  foreign  power  is  a  change  of  the  legislative,  and  therefore 
a  dissolution  of  the  government;  the  legislative  acts  against  th« 
trust  reposed  in  it,  when  it  makes  an  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  live« 
and  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  he  refers  to  Hooker,  who  is  aiec 
authority  on  our  side. 

" The  legislature",  says  Mr.  Locke,  "is  not  only  supreme,  hri' 
sacred  and  unalterable  in  the  hauus  in  which  the  commuuitv  have 
phvced  it :  thongti  it  be  a  supreme  power  in  ever}'  comm.onw  oaJii*. 
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yet  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  arbitraiy  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
pco{)le.     It  has  not  an  absohite  arbitrary  power".    But  I  have  highei 
authority — tliat  of  the  convention  of  England  in  1688.    That  con- 
vention voted  that  there  was  an  original  contract  between  the  nation 
and  the  government.     It  follows  that  the  nation  is  the  proprietor  of 
that  contract,  and  the  parliament  ministerial  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of 
*hat  contract,  not  to  break  it ;  to  act  within  the  frame  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  not  to  dissolve  it.    Accordingly,  in  the  trial  of  Sachevercl, 
vou  find  the  arguments  of  the  Commons  exactly  on  this  principle. 
Mr.  Lechraere  as  follows  :  "  The  nature  of  our  constitution  is  that 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  wherein  the  supreme  power  is  communicated 
and  divided    between   Queei/,   Lords,  and    Commons,    though    the 
executive  power  and  administration  be  wholly  in  the  Crown.     The 
terms  of  such  a  constitution  do  not  only  suppose   but  express  an 
original  contract  between  the  Crown  and  the  people,  bv  which  that 
supreme  power  was  (by  mutual  consent  and  not  by  accident)  limited 
and  lodged  in  more  hands  than  one;  and  the  uniform  preservation  of 
inch  a  constitution  for  many  ages  without  any  fundamental  change, 
iemonstrates  to  your  lordships  the  continuance  of  the  same  contract". 
Sir  Joseph  Jckyl  :  "Nothing  is  plainer  than  tliat  tlie  people  have 
a  right  to  the  laMS  and  tlie  constitution.    This  right  the  nation  hntli 
asserted  and  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  it  at  several  times". 

Mr.  Bushel  says :  "  Indeed   it  is  difficult  to  give  limits  to  the 
mere  abstract  competence  of  tlie  supreme  power,  but  the  limits  of  a 
moral  competence,  sul>jccting  occasional  will  to  permanent  reason, 
find  to  the  steady  maxims  of  faith,  justice,   and  fixed  fundamental 
policy,  are  perfectly  intelligible,  and  ])crfectly  binding  on  those  v.ho 
exercise  any  authority  under  any  name  or  under  any  title  in  the 
state.     The  House  of  Lords  is  not  morally  competent   to  dissolve 
itself,  nor  to  abdicate,  if  it  Avoidd,  its  jiortion   of  the  legislature  of 
the  kingdom.     By  as  strong,   or  a  stronger  reason,  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  renounce  its  share  of  authority.     The  engagement 
^nd  jxict  of  society  which  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  constitu- 
tion, forbids  such  innovation  and  such  surrender.     The  constituent 
parts  of  a  state  must  hold  their  public  faith  with  each  other,  and 
with  all  those  who  derive  a  serious  inteiest  under  their  engagement, 
as  much  as  the  whole  state  is  bound  to  keep  its  faith  with  separate 
communities.     Othenvise  competence  and  power  woidd  be  entirely 
confounded,  and  no  law  left  but  the  will  of  a  prevailing  force". 

"  The  collective  body  of  the  people",  says  Bolingbroke,  "delegate 
but  do  not  give  up ;  trust,  but  do  not  alienate  their  right  and  power. 
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There  is  something  which  a  parliament  cannot  do ;  a  parliament 
cannot  annul  the  constitution.  The  legislature  is  a  supreme,  but  not 
an  arbitrary  power." 

"  Tlie  power  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,"  says  Junius,    "  li 

not  an  arbitrary  power.     They  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners  oi 

tiie  estate.     The  fee  simple  is  in  us  ;  they  cannot  alienate,  they 

cannot  waste.     When  we  say  the  legislature  is  supreme,  we  mean 

that  it  is  the  highest  power  linown  to  the  constitution,  that  it  is  the 

highest  in  comparison  with  the  other  subordinate  powers  established 

by  the   laws.      In   this    sense,  the    word  supreme  is  relative,   not 

nbsolute.     The  power  of  the  legislatm'e  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 

general  mles  of  natural  justice  and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

but  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  our  jiarticular  constitution.     If 

this  doctrine  be  not  true,  we  must  admit   that   King,   Lords,   and 

Commons  have  no  rule  tn  direct  their  resolutions,    but  merely  their 

OT\Ti    will    and    pleasure.      Tliey   might   unite  the  legislative    and 

executive  power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the  constitution  by 

an  act  of  parliament :  but  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  leave  it  to 

the  choice  of  seven  hundred  persons,  notoriously  coiTupted  by  the  Crown, 

whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  be  freemen  or  slaves". 

The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  will  not  apply  to  the  Lish 
Parliament.  But  could  Ave  suppose  the  intrigues  of  a  minister  to  be 
successful — could  we  suppose  that,  by  intimidating  some,  bribing 
others,  influencing  all,  he  could  procm-e  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
a  majority  to  annul  tlie  parhament  itself,  and  transfer  the  legislature 
to  another  country,  the  judicial,  the  controlling,  the  impeaching, 
and  all  the  powers  in  that  great  denomination  signified  and  com- 
prehended— could  we  suppose  that  the  minister  purposes  to  buy  the 
Irish  Parliament,  as  his  proposal  to  compensate  the  extinguished 
boroughs  imports,  and  that  he  comes  to  offer  £1,500,000  to  buy  up 
the  Irish  Parliament  at  the  expense  of  the  L-ish  people,  who  are  to 
pay  that  million  and  a  half  for  losing  it ;  I  say,  could  we  suppose 
such  a  case,  the  question  on  that  supposition  jjropounded  would  be 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  this — whether  the  individuals  composing 
the  legislative  body  have  a  right,  for  their  own  profit,  to  sell  the 
parliament  of  the  country  ?  To  affirm  that  they  cannot,'  requires 
scarcely  any  other  argument  than  the  honest  instinct  of  the  human 
mind,  the  moral  sense  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  right  and  wrong  registered  in  every  breast. 

The  English  minister  thinks  otherwise  ;  lie  pronounces  the  Irish 
Parliament  absolute  ;  he  gives  no  reason  ;  he  who  denied  the  po^ver 
rf  France  to  alter  her  govcrnmeut.  maintains  the  omnipotence  of  the 
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Irisli  Parli  ment  to  annul  her  constitution  ;  he,  whose  parllamen* 
protested  agamst  its  couipeteiice,  now  aliirni.s  its  omnipotence  !  He 
supports  this  false  doctrine  by  the  confusion  and  inapplication  of  Ids 
cases  ;  he  confounds  the  case  of  a  parliament  accepting  of  the  legisla- 
tive dominion  of  another  country,  with  the  treacliery  of  the  parliament 
of  that  country,  betraying,  transferring,  or  selling  that  legislative 
power.  AVhat!  does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Parliament  of  England 
is  competent  to  transfer  to  Ireland  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  she  is  competent  to  reduce  the  number  to 
an  insignificant  proportion,  and  transfer  that  part  and  the  seat  of 
legislation,  that  is  the  English  legislation  itself,  to  the  French  legis- 
lation at  Paris  ?  Yet  I  believe,  if  the  French  council  should  choose 
to  transfer  the  legislation  of  France  to  the  Parliament  of  West- 
minster, England  would  scarcely  hesitate  on  the  subject  of  her  own 
competency;  the  one  is  the  competency  of  acquisition;  the  compe- 
tency of  diminution  ;  the  competency  of  aggrandisement :  the  other 
is  the  competency  of  treason;  the  competency  of  delinquency;  the 
competency  of  abdication. 

When  he  compares  this  case  with  the  refonn  of  parliament,  he  is 
equally  feeble  and   fallacious :  he  argues  that  to  restore  the  third 
estate  to  the  Commons,  to  whom  his  friends  argue  it  belongs,  and  to 
destroy,  with  that  view,  in  a  few  individuals,  the  monopoly  of  popu- 
lar franchise,  to  whom  on  no  principle  of  constitution  it  can  belong ; 
that  is,  to  revive  the  principle  of  representation,  is  tantamount  to  an 
act  abolishing  in  substance  and  effect  the  representation  itself,  and 
annihilating  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  this  realm.     He  com- 
pares the  pruning  the  tree  that  it  may  bear  fniit,  to  the  taJcingit  out 
of  the  earth,  root  and  all.     He  does  not  confine  himself  to  one  in- 
stance of  inapplication  ;  the  pages  swarm  with  them.     He  proceeils 
to  compare  the  case  of  the  repeal  of  statute  disabilities  with  an  act 
imposing  disability  on  the  whole  realm  :  he  compares  the  act  restor- 
ing the  Catholic  to  the  elective  franchise  to  an  act  disfranchising  not 
a  particular  man,  not  a  particular  sect,   but  in  substance  and  effect 
the  whole  kingdom.     From  the  inapplication  of  his  cases,  he  proceeds 
to  the  errors  of  his  doctrine :  there  be  says  that  absolute  power  ol 
Darliament  is  necessary  for  the  repose  of  the  state.     He  thinks  that 
tlie  state  of  society  is  best  secured  when  there  is  a  body  always  ia 
existence  competent  to  overturn  or  sell  her  constitution.     He  thinks 
■that  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  best  promoted  when  a  daring  des- 
perate minister  (I  know  of  no   ramister  more   diriug  or   desperate) 
ehall  be  able,  by  packing  a  parliament,  to  overturn  tlie  liberties  of 
the  people.     He  thinks  their  happiness   >vor3t  ureservod    when  the 
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body  competent  to  overturn  t'.iera  is  not  asseinhlerl,  and  when  tlie 
]>o',y  that  is  assembled  has  not  the  competency,  and  when  both  thcs:' 
secure  the  freedom  and  eti-rnity  of  tie  society  by  the  repose  if  her 
powers.  For  this  (ioctnne,  I  say  the  minister  has  given  no  re  ooas  ; 
he  has  been  equally  ?paring  of  iiis  auihorities.  Had  his  friends 
done  the  same,  they  .vonld  have  been  more  })rudent. 

They  indeed  havi  quoted  Lord  Soniers  as  :in  authority,  to  prove 
ihe  power  of  parlia.nont  to  surrender  the  legislative  authority  of  one 
country  to  another,  confounding  the  case  of  a  surrender  wth  the 
case  of  an  acceptance.  Lord  Somers  is  authority  (and  so  would  eveiy 
judge  and  ever>  English  la'\\7'er)  that  if  any  one  legislati>re,  or  that 
if  all  the  legislatures  on  Earth  were  willing  to  surrender  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  inheritances  of  the  globe  to  Great  Britain,  her  parlia- 
ment stands  icady  to  accept  them.  He  states,  that  this  his  doctrine 
is  particulany  true  in  a  mixed  constitution  like  that  of  England;  it 
is  exactly  the  contrary :  it  is  particulai'ly  false  in  a  mixed  govern- 
ment like  that  of  England  :  in  a  country  where  the  crown  is  held  by 
recorded  i;ompact,  and  the  parliament  sits  by  temporary  represF  ita- 
tion.  It  is  peculiarly  false  In  a  country  where  the  parliament  and 
the  crown  stand  upon  the  powers  of  the  society,  inteiposiug  without 
any  authority  but  that  of  the  society,  and  assembled  in  a  most  re- 
spectable and  comprehensive  description,  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
ereat  body  of  the  nation,  deposing  one  ting,  electing  another,  and 
constituting  a  parliament ;  and  such  awe  did  they  entertain  for  their 
constitution,  that  they  acted  as  a  convention  but  for  a  nioment,  ti- 
set  up  a  parliament  for  an  eternity ;  to  do  what  ?  to  rejjaii  eveiy- 
thing,  to  preserve  everything,  and  to  abolish  nothing,  save  only  the 
abuses  that  threatened  to  abolish  the  constitution.  On  this  subject 
he  not  only  errs  in  his  reasoning,  but  his  conception  of  reasoning  on 
the  subject  is  fallacy  and  error  ;  he  affects  to  measure  the  elements 
of  human  justice  by  the  element  of  British  empire.  Do  not  admit 
Ihe  principle  of  justice,  do  not  admit  human  right,  else  what  becomes 
of  our  conquest  of  Wales,  else  what  becomes  of  our  union  Avith  Scot- 
land. He  might  have  gone  on ;  he  might  have  extended  his  argu- 
ment to  the  East  and  West  Lidies  ?  Had  the  Biitisli  Pariiament 
feucceeded  in  its  attempts  on  America,  he  would  have  more  argumeuts 
of  this  nature.  Bat  what  is  all  this  to  us?  If  Scotland  chose  to 
transfer  her  legislature  to  Eugland,  or  if  Wales  were  con|uered,  is 
that  a  reason  why  L-elaiid  should  admit  the  competency  of  the 
pu-liament  to  surrender  her  rights,  or  the  justice  and  validity  of  a 
right  of  conquest  ?  The  face  is,  th.it  the  acquiescence  of  Scotland 
for  a  century,  and  the  acquieiceuce  of  Wales  for  many  ceuturiei,  cave 
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Leroir.e  the  laws  of  these  respective  countries  :  t!',e  practice  and  thf; 
consent  of  nations  for  periods  of  time  become  their  laws,  and  muke 
the  original  act  of  combination,  whether  it  be  conquest  or  treacherj-, 
no  longer  scrutable  nor  material.  In  a  course  of  years,  conquest 
may  be  the  foundation  of  connexion,  and  rape  of  marriage  ;  such 
has  been,  not  seldom,  the  elements  of  empire  ;  but  such  are  not  the 
plements  of  justice.  The  principles  of  right  and  wrong  so  intermix 
in  centuries  of  human  dealing  as  to  become  inseparable,  like  light 
and  sliade  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  light 
and  shade  ;  no  such  tiling  as  right  and  wrong?  lam  sure  that  tho 
right  of  England  to  the  acquisitions  above  stated  is  perfectly  sound 
and  unquestionable  ;  I  should  be  sony  it  were  otherwise  ;  and, 
therefore,  1  am  exceedingly  glad  it  docs  not  rest  on  the  ground  on 
which  he  has  placed  it. 

I  might,  however,  waive  all  this,  and  produce  agahist  him  two 
authorities,  to  either  of  which,  in  this  case,  he  must  submit;  the  one 
is  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  the  other  is  himself.  After  having 
denied  in  substance  the  power  of  the  people,  which  he  calls  a 
sovereignty  in  abeyance,  and  after  having  maintained,  in  terms 
absolutely  unqualified,  the  unlimited  authority  of  parliament — that 
is,  its  omnipotence, — he  does  acknowledge  reluctantly,  and  at  length, 
that  parliament  is  not  unlimited,  and  that  there  does  exist  in  the 
society  a  po\\er  in  abej-ance.  He  tells  you  there  may  be  a  case  of 
abuse  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  people  collectively,  or  of  a 
great  portion  thoreof,  as  at  the  Revolution  of  1 688.  I  suppose  now, 
if  there  can  be  such  a  case  of  abuse  calling  for  such  an  interference, 
there  must  be  a  power  in  abeyance  to  answer  that  call,  and  to 
question  that  abuse;  and  the  point  in  dispute  is  not  touching  the 
api)lication  of  that  power,  but  its  existence.  The  other  authority, 
namely,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  has  publicly,  solemnly,  and 
unanimously  disclaimed  and  renounced,  in  the  following  meniorabw 
and  eternal  expressions,  any  competency  whatever  to  transfer  or 
surrender  the  unalienable  right  and  iidieritauce  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  be  governed  by  no  other  parliament  whatsoever,  save  only 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland :  "  The  right  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  be  subject  to  laws  made  by  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  and  no  other,  is  their  ancient  inheritance, 
which  we  claim  on  our  part  and  on  theirs,  and  which  wc  cannot 
surrender  but  with  life".  What  will  the  minister  say  now  ?  But 
he  has  more  difficulties  against  him;  he  has  his  own  authority  ngainsc 
his  own  ])roject.  He  states,  that  his  object  is  ideutilication  of 
people  ;  he  says,  it  is  not  the  English  navy,  it  is  not  the  English 


Tnrn*  have  pxprossed  that  sentiment  Avitli  iin  ardonr  which  does  th*" 
militia,  nor  the  English  treasury,  nor  the  Irish  yeoman,  nor  the  Irish 
I'Hrliament,  that  can  save  you  ;  they  may  by  chance  succeed ;  bnt 
your  great  dependence  is  tiie  identiiication  of  the  people  of  the  two 
nations.  He  states  further,  tliat  this  identification  is  necessary  for 
a  present  purpose,  namely,  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  the 
ambition  of  France. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  principle  o?  h:s  Un-'on,  as  expressed  by 
himself,  lie  identification  cf  the  people  of  the  two  nations,  for  a 
pi-esent  purpose.  According  to  that  principle,  let  us  examine  his 
projec*: :  it  is  not  an  identification  of  people,  as  it  excludes  the 
Cathc!ic  from  the  parliament  and  the  state  ;  it  is  not  an  identifica- 
tion of  government,  for  it  retains  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  his  court : 
it  is  not  an  identification  of  establishments;  it  is  not  an  identification 
of  revenre ;  it  is  not  identification  of  commerce,  for  you  have  stil! 
relative  duties,  and  countervailing  duties ;  it  is  not  an  identification 
of  interest,  because  England  relieves  herself  a?  slie  increases  the  pro- 
portion of  Irish  taxation,  and  diiviinishes  her  burdens  by  communica- 
ting them  to  Ireland.  The  present  constitution  may  be  said  to  be 
nearly  an  equal  trade  and  an  equal  liberty,  and  the  Union  to  be  a 
lax  and  a  tlrawback  upon  that  equal  trade  and  upon  that  equal  liberty, 
for  so  much  a  dimiuution  of  that  identification  of  interests,  if  it  be 
not  an  identification  of  interests,  still  less  is  it  an  identification  of 
feeling  and  of  sympathy.  The  Union,  then,  is  not  an  i(leutiiic;\tion 
of  the  two  nations  ;  it  is  merely  a  merger  of  the  parliament  of  one 
nation  in  that  of  the  other;  one  nation,  namely,  England,  retains  her 
full  proportion ;  Ireland  strikes  off  two-thirds  ;  she  does  so,  without 
any  regard  either  to  her  present  number,  or  to  comparative  physical 
strength  ;  she  is  more  than  one-third  in  population,  in  territory,  and 
tess  than  one-sixth  in  representation.  Thus  there  is  no  identification 
in  anything,  save  only  in  legislatiu'e,  in  which  there  is  a  complete 
and  absolute  absorption. 

It  follows,  that  the  two  nations  are  not  identified,  though  the  Irish 
legislature  be  absorbed,  and,  by  that  act  of  alisorption,  the  feeling 
of  one  of  the  nations  is  not  identified  but  alienated.  The  petitions 
on  our  table  bespeak  that  alienation ;  the  administration  must  by 
this  time  be  acquainted  with  it;  they  must  know  that  Union  is  Irish 
iilienation,  and,  knowing  that,  they  must  be  convinced  that  the_\ 
iiave  the  authority  of  the  minister's  argument  against  the  ministers 
project.  I  am  not  surprised  that  tiiis  project  of  Union  shonli; 
•dieuate  the  L'ish  ;  they  consider  it  as  a  blow.    Two  honourable  gentle- 

•  Mx.  O'Donnell  and  Col.  Vereker. 
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honour ;  ingenuous  young  men,  they  have  spoken  with  unsophistf* 
cated  feeling  and  the  native  Iionesty  of  good  sense.  Thequestion  is  not 
now  such  as  occupied  ynu  of  old,  not  old  Poynings,  not  peculation, 
not  plunder,  not  an  embargo,  not  a  Catholic  bill,  not  a  reform  bill — 
It  is  your  being — it  is  more, — it  is  your  life  to  come,  whether  you 
will  go  with  the  Castle  at  your  head  to  the  tomb  of  Charleniont  and 
the  volunteers,  and  erase  his  epitaph  ;  or  whether  your  children  shall 
go  to  your  graves,  saying  :  A  venal,  a  military  court,  attacked  the 
liberties  of  the  Irish,  and  here  lie  the  bones  of  the  honourable  dead 
men  who  saved  their  country  [  Such  an  epitaph  is  a  nobdity  which 
the  King  cannot  give  his  slaves;  it  is  a  glory  which  the  crowD 
«annot  give  the  King. 


INVECTIVE  AGAINST  CORRY. 

February  14,  1800. 

Has  the  gentleman  done?  Has  he  completely  done?  He  was 
unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There 
was  scarce  a  word  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  ;  but  I  did  not  call  him  to  order — why  ?  becau.-.e 
the  limited  talents  of  some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be 
severe  without  being  unparliamentary.  But  before  I  sit  down  I 
shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and  parliamentary  at  the  same 
time.  On  any  other  occasion  I  should  think  myself  justifiable  ii. 
treating:  with  silent  contempt  anything  which  might  fall  from  that 
honourable  member ;  but  tliere  are  times  when  the  insignilicauce  ol 
the  accuser  is  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  I  know  thr 
difficulty  the  honourable  gentleman  laboured  under  when  he  attacked 
vne,  conscious  that,  on  a  comparative  view  of  our  characters,  public  and 
private,  there  is  notliing  he  could  say  which  would  injure  me.  The 
public  would  not  believe  the  charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If 
such  a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would  answer  it  in 
the  manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit  down.  Eut  I  shall  first  reply  to 
it  when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 

The  right  honourable  gentlemen  has  called  me  "  an  unimpeached 
traitor."  I  ask,  Avhy  not  "  traitor,"  unqualified  by  any  epithet  ?  1 
«vill  tell  him  ;  it  was  because  he  dare  not.  It  was  tiie  act  of  a  coward, 
who    raises   his   aim  to  sLrike.  but  has  nut  coui-age   to   give   the 
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hhvr.  T  will  not  call  him  villain,  becanse  it  wonld  be  unparliamen- 
tary, and  he  is  a  privy  counsellor.  I  will  not  call  him  fool,  because 
he  happens  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  I  say  he  is  one 
who  has  abused  the  privilege  of  parliament  and  freedom  of  debate  to 
the  uttering  language,  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should' 
s'.nswer  only  with  a  blow,  I  care  not  how  high  his  situation,  how- 
low  his  character,  how  contemptible  his  speech  ;  whether  a  privj- 
counsellor  or  a  parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a  blow.  He  has 
charged  me  with  being  connected  with  the  rebels:  the  charge  is 
utterly,  totally,  and  meanly  false.  Does  the  honourable  gentleman 
rely  ou  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  foundation  of  his 
assertion  ?  If  he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the  committee  there  was  a 
physical  impossibility  of  that  report  being  true.  But  I  scorn  to 
answer  any  man  for  my  conduct,  whether  he  be  a  political  coxcomb,  or 
whether  he  brought  himself  into  power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage 
or  not.  I  scorn  to  answer  anv  wizard  of  the  Castle  throwing  himself 
into  fantastical  airs.  But  if  an  honourable  and  independent  man 
were  to  make  a  charge  against  me,  I  would  say :  "  You  charge  me 
with  having  an  intercourse  with  the  rebels,  and  you  found  your 
charge  upon  what  i'^  said  to  have  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the 
Lords.  Sir,  the  report  of  that  committee  is  totally  and  egTCgiously 
irregular".  I  will  read  a  letter  fi-ora  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  been 
examined  before  that  committee;  it  states  that  what  the  report 
represents  him  as  having  spoken,  is  not  what  he  said.  [Mr.  Grattan 
here  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson,  denying  that  he  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Grattan  as  charged  in  the  report;  and  concluding 
by  saying,  ^^ never  was  misrepresentation  more  vile  than  that  put  into 
my  rnouth  by  the  report  ".] 

From  the  situation  that  I  held,  and  from  the  connections  I  had  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  hold  intercourse  with 
various  descriptions  of  persons.  The  right  honourable  member  might 
as  well  have  been  charged  with  a  participation  in  the  guilt  of  those 
traitors  ;  for  he  had  communicated  with  some  of  those  very  persons 
on  the  subject  of  parliamentaiy  reform.  The  Insh  government,  too, 
were  in  communication  with  some  of  them. 

The  right  honourable  m<3mber  has  told  me  I  deserted  a  profession 
where  wealth  and  station  were  the  reward  of  industry  and  talent.  If 
I  mistake  not,  that  gentleman  endeavoured  to  obtain  those  rewards 
by  the  same  means;  but  he  seven  deserted  the  occupation  of  a  barris- 
ter for  those  of  a  parasite  and  pander.  He  fled  from  the  labom-  of 
study  to  flatter  at  the  table  of  the  great.  He  found  the  lord'f 
parlour  a  better  spliere  for  his  exertions  than  the  hall  of  the  Four 
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Coui-ts;  the  house  of  a  great  man  a  more  convenient  way  to  powta 
and  to  place ;  and  that  it  was  easier  for  a  statesman  of  middling 
taltnits  to  sell  his  friends,  than  for  a  lawyer  of  no  talents  to  sell  his  clients. 

For  myself,  whatever  corporate  or  other  bodies  have  said  oi  done 
10  me,  I  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  forgive  theci  I  feel  I  have 
■iouc  too  much  for  my  cou-Ury  to  be  %exed  at  Lhero.  I  would 
jhtiior  that  they  shonld  not  feel  or  ackuo fledge  what  I  have  done 
lui  them,  an.l  call  me  traitor,  than  have  reason  to  say  I  sold  them. 
I  will  always  defeni  myself  against  the  assassin;  but  w^ith  large 
bodies  it  is  ^liffeient.  To  the  people  I  will  bow :  they  may  be  my 
eneiiiy — I  never  shall  be  theirs. 

At  the  emancipation  ol  li  eland,  in  1782,  I  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  foundation  of  that  coiistjtntion  Avliich  is  now  endeavoured  to  be 
destroyed.  Of  that  constitution  I  was  the  author ;  in  that  constitution 
I  gloiy;  and  for  it  the  lionoiirablo  gentleman  should  bestow  praise, 
not  invent  calumny.  Notwithstanding  my  weak  state  of  body,  I 
come  to  give  my  last  testimony  against  this  Union,  so  fatal  to  the 
liberties  and  interests  of  my  country.  I  come  to  make  common  cause 
with  these  honourable  and  virtuous  gentlemen  around  me;  to  try  and 
save  the  constitution  ;  or  if  not  save  the  constitution,  at  least  to  save 
our  characters,  and  remove  from  our  graves  the  foul  disgrace  of 
standing  apart  while  a  deadly  blow  is  ataied  ai  the  independence  of 
our  countr}'. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  says  I  fled  from  the  countiy 
after  exciting  rebellion,  and  that  I  have  returned  to  raise  another. 
No  such  thing.  The  charge  is  false.  The  civil  war  had  not  commenced 
when  I  left  the  kingdom ;  and  I  coulu  not  have  retiu-ned  without 
taking  a  part.  On  the  one  side  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ; 
on  the  other,  the  camp  of  the  minister,  a  greater  traitor  than  thnt 
rebel.  Tlie  stronghold  of  the  constitution  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
I  agree  that  the  rebel  who  rises  ngaiust  the  government  should  have 
suffered  ;  but  I  missed  on  the  scaffold  the  right  honourable  gentleman. 
Two  desperate  parties  ^^•ere  in  arms  against  the  constitution.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  belonged  to  ona  of  those  parties,  and 
deserved  death.  I  could  not  join  the  rebel — I  could  not  join  the 
government — I  coidd  not  join  torture — I  could  not  join  half-hnnging 
— I  could  not  join  free  quavier — I  could  take  part  with  neither. 
I  was  therefore  absent  irom  a  scene  where  I  cpuld  not  be  activoi 
without  self-reproach,  nor  indifferent  with  safety. 

Many  honoarabJe  gentlemen  thought  differently  from  me :  I 
respect  their  opinions,  but  I  keep  my  own ;  and  I  think  now,  as  I 
thought  then,  that  the  treason  of  die  minister  against  the  liberties 
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of  the  people  was  injinitdu  tvorse  than  the  rebellion  of  the  peojAc 
against  the  minister. 

I  have  returned,  not  as  tlic  ri;:;bt  honourable  menibor  has  said,  lo 
raise  another  storm — I  have  returned  to  discliargc  an  honourable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  my  countrv,  that  conferred  a  great  reward  for 
past  services,  whicli,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  not  gre;iter  tliaii  my 
desert.  I  have  returned  to  jjrotect  that  constitution,  of  whieli  1  was 
tlic  parent  and  the  founder,  from  tiie  assassiriation  of  sucii  men  at 
the  Iionourabie  gentleman  and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  arc 
corrupt — they  are  seditious — and  they,  at  tliis  very  moment,  arc  in 
A.  conspiracy'  against  their  country.  I  have  returned  to  rcliitc  a 
libel,  as  ftilsc  as  it  isinalieions,  given  to  the  public  uniler  the  ajijiella- 
tiou  of  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Lords.  Here  I  stand  ready 
f')r  impeachment  or  trial:  I  dare  accusation.  I  defy  the  honourable 
gentleman  ;  I  defy  the  government ;  I  ^My  their  Avhole  phalanx  : 
l(^t  them  conic  forth.  I  tell  the  nnnisters  i  will  ncitiier  give  them 
(|uartor  nor  take  it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  remains  of  my 
oonstitiitiun  on  the  floor  of  this  House  m  defence  of  tlie  liberties  of 
tny  countiy. 
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March  19,  1800. 

Siu, — The  plan  of  Union  has  detailed  itself.  Still  it  is  the  abolition 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  transfer  of  legislation  :  on  the  part 
of  this  House  a  breach  of  trust,  aud  ou  the  part  of  the  niiaister  of 

England  a  br^'ach  of  faith.  The  advocates  for  Union  have  failed  in 
everything  :  first,  in  their  attempt  to  pio^'e  the  competency  of  parlia- 
ment to  destroy  the  old,  and  to  inipo^;  a  new  constitution  againet 
.iie  sense  of  the  people.  They  have  quoted  the  instance  of  Scotland; 
but  there  was  no  compact  between  England  and  Scotland,  such  as 
our  compact  of  1782;  and  the  sense  of  the  Sc(Uch  elertors  wa.s 
taken  ou  the  subject  of  Union  i)y  a  dissoliiliou  of  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
aieut ;  so  that  the  strength  of  the  case  of  Scotland  is  the  uesidera- 
tam  of  the  case  of  Ireland.  They  have  attempted  to  produce  instan- 
ces ;  namely,  the  succession  of  the  crown  and  the  change  of  religion, 
as  if  it  were  the  same  thing  to  make  law  and  to  dissolve  the  law 
maker ;  as  if  the  frame  of  the  constitution  were  as  much  the  creature  oi 
law  as  the  establishments  are  the  creature  of  law,  and  law  the  creature 
of  the   iaw-maker.     In   these  luctauces   the  families  and  pereons 
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adraiiiisfering  tlie  conc^titr.lion  \Yere  changed,  but  the  frame  of  t!io 
constitution  coiuiniied ;  the  principle  on  which  they  have  argninl 
wouUl  reduce  human  right  to  the  two  great  questions  of  power  .itmI 
corruption,  in  breach  of  trust  and  contempt  of  justice.  Thoy  buve 
attempted  to  produce  authority;  namely,  the  parliaments  of  both 
countries:  as  if,  in  a  question  between  two  parties,  the  parliament 
and  the  people,  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  parliament  decided  the  point. 
However,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  have  decided  the  point,  and 
they  have  decided  the  point  against  their  power ;  for  they  declared  in 
1782,  unanimous!}',  both  Flouses,  that  the  right  of  the  peojile  of 
Ireland  to  be  subject  to  no  laws  but  those  mnde  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland  exclusively,  was  the  ancient  inheritance  oi 
the  realm,  which  tliey  could  not  surrender.  They  have  attempted 
to  quote  authorities :  Blackstone,  who  upon  a  constitutional  subject 
regarding  Ireland,  is  no  authority ;  for  he  declared  the  Parliament 
of  England  competent  to  make  laws  for  this  country:  Lord  Soraers, 
who  has  said  nothing  on  the  subject :  and  Lord  Coke,  who.  if  ho 
has  spoken  decisively  npon  the  subject,  has  spoken  against  them  ;  for  he 
has  said  that  one  parliament  cannot  take  away  the  powcx*  of  future 
pailiaments — of  course  cannot  take  away  their  existence.  They 
have  been  answered  by  an  authority  greater  than  all  they  have 
attempted  to  quote,  the  great  writer  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Locke, 
whose  express  doctrine,  and  whose  repeated  declarations,  togetiier 
with  the  great  principle  on  which  his  Essay  is  founded,  go  to  estab- 
lish that  the  legislature  is  a  thing  in  trust,  and  that  the  trustees 
have  not  in  themselves  authority  to  surrender  or  transfer  the 
same.  They  have  been  answered  by  the  great  political  act  of  the 
English  nation,  as  well  as  by  her  great  political  author,  namely,  the 
Revolution,  where  the  society,  or  a  large  description  thereof,  autho- 
rised by  the  society,  did  interfere  in  consequence  of  a  breach  oi 
trust,  adjudged  to  be  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  therefore  an  abdication  of  the  government.  They 
have  been  answered  by  original  contract,  declared  and  voted  at  that 
time  to  be  the  bond  between  the  people  and  the  government ;  and 
they  have  been  further  answered  by  this  necessary  inference,  arising 
from  their  doctrine,  that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  should  the 
government  of  France,  Buonaparte  for  instance,  be  able  to  corrupt 
a  majority  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  that  majority 
is  competent  to  transfer  the  powers  of  the  British  legislature  to  Paris, 
In  their  attempts  to  prove  this  measure  to  be  the  sense  of  tht 
people,  they  have  been  equally  unfortunate.  They  relied  on  that 
sense  at  first  as  their  ground  of  Union.     See  theii-  debates  of  the 
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last  session — see  the  king's  message  on  your  table.  Fuiding  thf 
f.eiiic  of  this  House  on  the  last  session,  they  appealed  to  the  popu- 
lace against  tlie  parliament :  finding  themselves  on  this  session  moie 
fortunate  to  incline  the  will  of  this  House  to  their  projects,  they 
reject  the  sense,  not  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  people.  They  had 
before  thought  the  parliament  had  no  sense  but  in  the  rabble ;  and 
now  they  maintain  that  the  great  body  of  tlie  people,  the  community, 
the  electors  of  the  realm,  that  great  comprehensive  body  which  the 
law  calls  the  Commons,  have  no  sense  but  in  the  parliament.  They 
render  the  right  of  petition  null  aud  void.  They  effectually  aue( 
substantially  repeal  the  operation  of  one  great  article,  the  declara- 
tion of  right,  namely,  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition ;  for 
they  allege  that,  instead  of  attending  to  his  petitions  as  conveying 
his  sense,  you  are  to  look  for  his  sense  in  the  measure  adopted  by 
pi'.rliament,  against  which  measure  he  is  petitioning ;  and.  in  order 
to  take  away  any  possible  authority  winch  his  petition  should  hav* 
either  on  the  royiii  mind  or  on  this  House,  they  set  up  a  ministerial 
inquisition  into  his  charncter,  and  proscribe  for  certain  popiilar  acts — 
such  as  Catholic  emanci'pation  and  parliamentary  reform,  all  His 
Majesty's  sidDJecis  t'.uit  took  a  part  in  those  acts;  that  is  to  sav,  all 
the  Catholics,  a!!  the  Presbyterians,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
Protestants ;  in  sliort,  the  great  bulk  of  the  community.  They  ia 
fact  proscri'^e  and  excbide,  not  from  their  right  of  petition  in  form, 
but  in  substance,  from  any  authority,  weiglit,  or  utility  annexed  to 
that  right,  all  His  Majesty's  subjects,  save  only  the  friends  to  the 
Union,  their  own  connexion,  their  courtiers,  or  their  fellows.  Thus 
T.hey  get  clear  and  dispose  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  six  and  twenty 
coimties,  who  have  petitioned  against  the  Union. 

In  their  attempt  to  prove  this  Union  a  measure  of  identification, 
fhey  have  been  no  less  unfortunate.  These  cities,  and  six  and  twenty 
counties,  petitioning  against  it,  remonstrating  against  it,  exclaiming 
against  it,  prove  that  it  cannot  be  a  measure  of  identification.  You 
cannot  identify  or  bind  two  people  together  by  mere  operation  of 
parchment  or  paper ;  the  will  of  the  parties  is  essential  to  marriage, 
national  or  personal ;  between  the  buyer  and  the  bought,  between 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  between  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered,  there  can  be  no  identification.  This  Union,  forced  agains; 
the  sense  of  the  people,  by  terror  and  by  money,  wouid  be  an  act 
of  oppression,  of  purchase,  and   of  conquest  ;  the   means   taken  to 

force  the   Union,  render  the  identification  of  people  impossible - 

Indeed  the  Union  does  not  profess  to  be  an  identification ;  it  is  not 
an   identification  of  executive.     You    are  to  have    two  courts,  a 
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viceroy  or  justices,  and  their  separate  establishments,  a  separate 
treasury,  a  sejiarate  revenue,  with  its  distinct  patronage  and  ex])ense, 
;uid  a  separate  and  distinct  regulation  for  trade  and  commerce;  you 
!iro  to  be  governed  by  distinct  laws  (what  is  the  martial  bill  of  the 
otlior  night  ?)  and  by  a  distinct  spiiit  and  principle  administering 
those  laws.  The  temper  and  spirit  with  which  administration  speak 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  prove  that  they  think  them  a  different 
people,  of  different  manners,  different  views,  and  different  natmes, 
to  be  goveined  on  different  principles.  What  are  those  principles.'' 
The  principles  of  conquest  for  the  Lish,  the  principles  of  hostility  for 
the  Irish.  Has  any  one  seen  the  pamphlet  of  the  Earl  of  Clare  on 
t.his  subject  ?  Nay,  even  in  the  instance  of  parliament,  though 
there  be  an  identification  of  legislatures,  there  is  not,  as  has  been 
]iroved  by  a  most  learned  and  valuable  member  of  this  House,  an 
identification  of  legislative  principle  ;  the  principle  with  respect  to 
England  being  that  of  tnist  and  confidence,  and  the  principle  with 
•esjiect  to  Ireland  being  that  of  terms  and  of  jealousy. 

As  little  have  they  been  able  to  prove  that  this  Union  will  produce 
^rancpiillization.     The  object  of  the  minister  seems  to   be  to  get  rid 
of  the  parliament,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  opposition  ;  a  shallow  and 
a  senseless  thought.     What  !  when  you  banish  parliament,  do  yoa 
banish  the  people?     Do  you  extinguish  the  sentiment?     Do  you 
extinguish  the  soul  ?     Do  you  put  out  the  spirit  of  liberty,  when 
you  destroy  that  organ,  constitutional  and  capacious,  through  which 
that  spirit  may  be  safely  and  discreetly  conveyed  ?     What  is  the 
excellence  of  our  constitution?     Not  that  it  performs  prodigies,  and 
prevents  the  birth  of  vices  which  are  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
but  that  it  provides  an    organ  in  which  those   vices  may  play  and 
evaporate,  and  through  which  the  humours  of  society  may  pass  with- 
out preying  on  the  vitals.     Parliament  is  that  body  where  the  whole 
intellect  of  the  country  may  be  collected,  and   where  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  of  liberty,  and  of  ambition  may  all  act  under  the  control 
of  that  intellect,  and  under  the  check  of  publicity  and  observation. 
But  if  once   these  virtues  or  defects   were  forced  to  act   in  secret 
conclave  or  in  dark  divan,  they  would  produce,  not  opposition,  but 
conspiracy.     Hence,    the    jjarliamentary    storm  which    shakes  the 
Minister  saves    the  monarchy.     How  idly  have  gentlemen  argued, 
vho  think  that  all  questions  will  cease  because  there  is  no  Irish 
Parliament  to  agitate  them;  they  will  be  agitated  by  the  parliament 
of  the  empire,  and  l)y  the  people  of  Ireland,   who   will  have  no  par- 
I  ament,  and  therefore  must  agitate   them  anio  ng   oUg  another — 
Catholic  emancipation  .  gentlemen  say  that  questi.)i)  has    ceased;  the 
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qnestion  of  Union  has  revived  it ;  it  is  now  discussed  in  the  debates 
of  Great  Britain,  and  iii  the  publications  of  the  members  of  tli« 
iJritish  Parliament.  Tiie  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  do 
gentlemen  say  that  will  cease  ?  No;  the  use  made  of  Irish  boroughs 
to  procure  the  Union,  and  the  inundation  of  corruption  from  Ireland 
in  consequence  of  the  Union;  the  operation  of  the  double  establish- 
ments playing  against  one  parliament ;  the  military  goverumeut  of 
Ireland ;  all  these  are  great  subjects,  certain  to  be  agitated. 

Wliy  should  gentlemen  imagine  that  the  absence  of  ])arliament 
should  silence  great  questions  or  great  grievances  ?  Has  India  a 
parliament?  Have  tiie  slaves  a  parliament?  Have  the  oppressions 
of  India  never  been  agitated  ?  Has  the  slave  ti'ade  never  been 
agitated?  Yes;  all  those  questions  will  be  agitated;  but  how? 
without  hope  of  redress.  The  irritation  ^\ill  therefore  be  certain, 
and  the  remedy  desperate.  You  will  be  taught  by  the  debates  of 
the  imperial  parliament  that  you  have  gi-ievances,  and  you  Avill  be 
further  taught  by  the  abortive  consequences  of  those  debates,  that 
vou  have  no  parliament  to  redress  them.  You  will  liud  that  to 
deprive  a  nation  of  hope  is  not  the  best  method  to  prevent  her 
becoming  desperate  ;  and  that  you,  least  of  all,  secure  the  peace  0/ 
your  country,  by  taking  away  that  constitution,  wliich  that  country 
had  pledged  herself  to  support. 

As  little  have  they  establishea  the  defects  of  the  constitution  oi 
1782,  or  the  ministerial  responsibility,  and  consequent  inadequacy, 
which  they  allege  to  be  inseparable  from  the  same.  They  have  been 
answered  by  referring  to  the  judicial,  financial,  and  military  depart- 
ments, with  Irish  officers  and  stamps  of  authority  annexed,  all 
responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament.  They  have  been  shown  that  no 
English  minister  can  do  anything  here  but  through  the  medium  of 
an  Irish  minister,  who  is  answerable  to  you.  They  have  been  shown, 
that  if  the  country  have  not  all  that  political  consequence  that  they 
now,  for  the  first  time,  desire,  it  is  because  she  has  not  the  physical 
consequence  which  their  Union  would  but  ill  supply,  and  would 
greatly  diminish.  But  they  have  been  shown  that  this  country  may 
have  by  the  constitution  all  that  liberty  which  is  necessary  for  happi- 
ness, and  all  that  power  which  is  necessary  for  liberty.  They  have 
dwelt  much  u[)on  the  conventual  inadequacy  of  the  Irish  constitution. 
Here  I  beg  to  consider  its  fact  as  well  as  its  theory. 

The  direct  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  much,  but  the 
indirect  are  everything  ;  the  purse  has  drawn  the  action  of  the 
executive  here ;  the  minister  is  that  person  whom  the  king  has 
auuoiuted  and  the  Commons  support ;  he  is  constituted  ministei  bv 
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Ills  Majesty,  but  he  continues  minister  oiJy  as  he  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  parliament ;  he  is  ultimately  responsible  to  parliament,  but 
in  tlie  mean  time  he  takes  care  to  act  with  her  previous  or  concomitant 
council. 

Let  us  apply  this  tlcctrine  to  Ireland,  by  advertinc;  not  to  what 
may  happen,  but  to  what  actually  has  taken  place.  You  obtained  a 
tree  trade  ;  how?  by  your  command  over  the  purse  of  the  nation. 
/Vnd  yet  at  that  time  your  grant  was  not  four  hundred  thousand  a- 
year  additional  supply,  and  the  king  had  an  hereditary  i-evenue  coi> 
siderably  more,  and  tiie  parliament  of  England  voted  your  army  :  and 
now,  when  the  king  has  no  herediiary  revenue,  and  the  parliament 
of  England  does  not  vote  your  army,  and  when  y^a  grant  more  than 
live-fold  of  what  you  granted  then,  do  you  imagine  you  will  not  'je 
able  to  secure  objects  which  are  to  England  ten-fold  less  interesting, 
namely,  participation  in  her  treaties  ?  But  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  ;  the  Methuen  treaty,  French  treaty,  and  the  American  treaty. 
All  these  were  open  to  you  as  matter  of  course  ;  it  is  therefore  con- 
trary to  experiment  as  well  as  to  theory,  to  affirm  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Treland  is  incompetent  to  secure  to  tlie  people  of  Ireland  a 
participation  in  English  treaties  ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  this  Union 
is  propounded,  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  our  constitutional  weak- 
ness, as  from  a  dread  of  our  constitutional  power.  The  English 
minister  is  jealous  of  Ireland :  he  wishes  to  make  the  business  of 
influence  more  compendious ;  he  thinks  it  more  easy  to  govern  by 
patronage  one  parliament  than  two  ;  he  has  produced  a  correspon- 
dence which  shows  you  how  reluctantly,  as  far  as  concerns  some  oJ 
the  ministers  of  England,  our  constitution  was  acknowledged  even  in 
the  moment  of  our  strength,  and  now  he  proposes  a  measure,  show- 
ing with  what  avidity  it  is  to  be  snatched  away  in  the  moment  of 
our  weakness.  Let  them  produce  what  arguments  they  please. 
Let  them  throw  over  their  proceedings  what  veil  or  colour  they  can 
devise,  still  is  the  case  apparent.  You  recovered  your  liberty  in  the 
day  of  your  strength,  and  the  British  minister  takes  it  away  in  the 
day  of  your  weakness. 

The  advocates  of  the  Union  have  failed  in  that  part  of  their  argu- 
ment which  relates  to  commerce  even  more  than  any  other.  Instead 
of  promoting  your  manufactures,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  your 
parliament,  they  tell  you  now  that  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
vhethcr  you  have  any  manufactures  or  not ;  they  tell  you  it  is  of 
'v  ery  little  consequence  where  the  manufactures  of  the  empire  arc 
disposed,  and  that  if  England  be  more  formed  for  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, &c.,  that  manufacture  and  the  others  should  reside  in  England 
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exclusively.  We  conceived  at  first  that  the  manufacturer  was  to  be 
the  great  object  of  those  who  promoted  the  Union;  we  now  ^md 
that  it  is  the  consumer.  In  sliort,  that  idea  of  converting  tlii-i  coun- 
try into  a  land  of  manufacturers  to  atone  for  the  loss  of  a  rcsidenf 
gentry,  is  abandoned,  and  -we  are  now  to  liave  neither  a  resident 
gentry  nor  manufacturers;  all  the  pulicy  of  nursing  our  growing 
fabrics,  and  thereby  of  improving  the  industry  of  tiie  country,  employ- 
ing her  children  and  expending  her  wealth  upon  her  own  labour,  is 
now  abandoned,  and  the  language  of  the  Union  is  :  Buy  where  yea 
can  and  as  cheap  as  you  can,  and  if  the  English  market  be  clieaper, 
resort  to  that  market  in  preference  to  your  own.  Accordingly,  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  protecting  duties  in  seventy  instances,  to  lOg 
per  cent,  for  the  next  twenty  ye;irs,  and  after  that  to  reduce  them 
to  nothing.  Observe  that  this  injury,  or  at  least  this  danger,  is  the 
great  bonus  for  the  Union  :  you  are  called  upon  to  declare,  that  the 
high  duties  under  which  those  manufactures  have  flourished,  has  not 
only  been  an  injury  to  your  connncrce,  but  so  great  an  injuiy,  that 
you  should  get  rid  of  your  parliament  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those 
duties ;  you  are  called  upon  to  declare,  contrary  to  experience,  that 
yoiu'  manutactm'es  have  been  i)rejudiced  by  those  high  duties  ;  you 
are  called  upon  to  declare,  contrary  to  evidence,  that  your  manufac 
tnres  can  flourish  hereafter  without  them  ;  and  you  are  called  upon 
to  declare,  supposing  those  duties  to  be  mischievous,  that  they  cannot 
be  reduced  by  your  own  parliament.  Never  M-as  a  proposition  so 
audacious,  to  call  npon  a  country  to  give  up  at  the  same  time  her 
constitutional  and  her  commercial  securities,  and  to  inform  her  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  is  to  make  such  a  suirender  with  a  view  to 
enlarge  her  liberty  and  her  commerce.  The  cotton  manufacturers 
liave  got  a  respite ;  a  few  years  are  allotted  to  them  to  withdraw 
Their  capital  from  the  trade,  to  save  theniselves,  but  not  the  country 
■- — a  decisive  proof  of  the  ruinous  consequence  of  the  measure,  and 
h'lAv  little  the  commerce  of  Ireland  was  in  its  consideration. 

You  have  heard  tiie  testimony  of  certain  manufacturers;  yon  have 
lieai'd  whatca})ital  they  have  laid  out,  what  a  number  of  men  they 
have  employed,  how  their  manufacture  has  flourished  since  the  con- 
stitution of  1782,  and  what  ruinous  consequences  they  apprehend 
from  the  Union.  Against  their  testimony,  you  have  heard  nothing 
but  the  calculation  of  ministers,  who  do  not  understand  the  subject, 
i'.nd  who,  if  they  did  understand  the  suljfct,  are  parties  for  Great 
Britain.  Thus  against  experience,  against  evidence,  you  are  called 
fo  act  in  a  case  where,  if  you  commit  a  false  step,  you  can  never 
recover  it.     ii  these  alterations   in   your  duties  were  necessaiy  for 
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your  interest,  tlicy  had  been  proposed  before  this  to  vonr  own 
piirliament,  who  was  and  is  perfectly  competent  to  administer  redress ; 
b-.it  they  were  not  propounded  since  the  time  of  tlie  propositions  to 
vour  own  parliament,  because,  till  now,  the  commercial  interests  of 
this  country,  and  the  country  herself,  had  weight  and  strength.  In 
tlie  moment  of  your  Aveakness  do  they  como  before  you,  when  yon 
are  equally  unable  to  defend  your  trade  and  your  liberty ;  for  the 
injuries  done  to  both,  the  project  of  Union  proposes  a  compensation 
m  revenue;  England,  it  states,  is  to  pay  for  your  establishments  in 
peace  and  in  war.  A  mischief  which  has  not  befallen  the  British 
empire  for  near  a  century ;  England  is  to  buy,  md  Ireland  is  to  sell 
the  Irish  constitution,  and  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
freedom  of  Ireland  are  to  be  the  victims  ;  the  empire  is  to  lose  wnat 
she  wants — revenue ;  and  you  are  to  lose  what  you  hold  invalua- 
ble— constitution.  When  England  communicated  to  Ireland  the 
blessings  of  her  trade,  as  in  1779,  she  lost  nottiing;  she  added  to 
the  stock  of  common  industry  ;  but  when  England  jiarts  with  revenue, 
she  loses  what  slie  gives,  and  you  lose  more  than  what  you  get. 
The  idea,  therefore,  is  inadmissible,  the  offer  fraudulent.  It  is 
founded  upon  two  principles,  both  of  which  are  false  ;  first,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  country  will  not  increase  ;  second,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  country  must.  As  to  the  first,  they  say  Ireland  will  be  no 
longer  able  to  support  herself,  either  in  peace  or  war.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  the  revenues  of  Ireland  have  increased  near  four-fold 
under  the  constitution  of  1782.  If  they  are  to  decline  under  the 
Union  in  the  next  tAventy,  what  becomes  of  the  national  prosperity 
which  is  promised  to  flow  from  the  Union?  Either  their  promise  is 
tnie,  and  the  Union  Avill  iijcreasc  the  means  of  the  country,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  their  argument?  Or  their  promise  is  false,  and 
the  Union  will  diminish  the  means  of  the  country,  and  then  what 
should  become  of  their  Union?  So  that  they  must  either  give  up 
their  argument,  or  give  up  their  measure. 

Let  us  see.  however,  what  is  this  tremendous  bnnkruptcv  with 
which  we  arc  threatened.  The  revenues  of  tliis  year  they  have 
stated  to  be  £2,300.000,  and  the  new  taxes  to  be  £300,000 
more,  making  together  a  net  annual  income  of  £2,000,000. 
Now,  the  last  peace  establishment  was  not  above  £1,000,000,  and 
the  interest  of  the  debt  is  not  above  £1,400,000;  as  they  have 
underrated  the  revenues  of  the  country,  so  they  have  oven-ated  her 
establishments;  and  they  have  estimated  her  future  peace  establisli- 
mmit  at  £1,500,000;  they  have  increased,  according  to  this  esti- 
mate, the  peace  establishment  one-thu'd,  for  A\hich  they  have  given 
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Tif)    ndpqnnte   reason :    they  say  llie  pay  of  the  araiy  has  been 
auguieutcJ ;  that  tlicre  will  be  a  certain  incieasc  of  expense  in  peace 
in  consequence  of  the  militia,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the  yeomen 
admitted ;  but  these  three  items  will  not  amount  in  peace  to  the 
diffei-ence  of  £500,000.     They  have  not  attempted  to  produce  any 
estimate  to  show  that  they  will,  nor  can  they;  therefore,  when  thev 
call  upon  you  to  acknowledge  such  a  peace  establishment,  they  cal- 
upon  you  for  an  ojtinion  M-ithout  any  data  or  foundation  whatsoever. 
The  expenses  of  militia  and  yoemen  in  peace,  which  they  talk  about, 
out  do  not  state,  should  produce  a  proportional  reduction  of  the 
array,  unless  they  propose,  as  I  suspect  they  do,  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment a  military  government,  and  to  throw  into  this  country  a 
great  proportion   of  the  ai-my  of  the  empire:    and  they  do  hint, 
indeed,  that  your  peace  establishments  must  be  £1,900,000 ;  and 
that  you  are  not  to  have  12,000  regulars  as  formerly,  but  20,000 
effective  regular  troops.     Thus,  they  propose  a  Avar  establishment  in 
time  of  peace,  as  they  have  proposed  a  rebellion  establishment  in 
time  of  war,  and  form  the  estimate  of  their  permanent  establish- 
ments on  the  estimate  of  a  permanent  rebellion.     Th:^y  have  already 
stated  the  productive  effects  ;    and  now  they  state  the  tranquillizing 
consequences  of  a  Union — permanent  disaffection — permanent  mih- 
tary  government.     A  minister  states,  that  he  cannot  admiuisccr  tip 
country   according  to   the   established    constitution,    or    u^.on    any 
revenue  which  the  country  can  afford  ;  and  you  are  to  make  him  a 
present  of  the  parliament,  and  replace  it  by  troops.     Thus  the  Union, 
\v  hen  it  details  itself,  becomes  a  self-convicted  measure.     The  pro- 
jcctur  tells  you  of  a  military  government  and  a  military  force,  which 
,ihe  country  will  not  be  able  to  pay,  and  which  Great  Britain  must, 
in  oilier  to  keep  down  those  discontents  which  will  follow  the  Union, 
1  do  acknowledge,  that  some  few  years  after  the  Avar,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  certain  unusual  force  in  Ireland.     I  do  not 
knoAv  that  it  Avill;  but  if  it  should,  I  would  consider  such  force  the 
establisluiient  of  expediency  and  not  of  permanency.     It  should  bt 
considered,  like  the  martial  law  bill,  or  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
bill,  a  measure  of  the  moment;  and  as  those  laAvs  are  not  to  be  con- 
i-idercd  as  your  permanent  constitution,  so  neither  should  that  force 
be  considered  as  your  permanent  establishment. 

With  respect  to  the  Avar  establishment,  the  project  holds  out  the 
snving  of  a  million ;  on  what  grounds  I  cannot  see.  But  let  us 
proceed  on  the  noble  lord's  calculations  as  if  they  Avcre  right:  Avhat 
will  be  the  amount  of  that  saving?  His  statement  of  the  Avar  estab- 
lishment he  cannot  apply  beyond  the  present  Avar  ;   vou  can  coHe»^t 
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Bomeihing  like  a  wish  tliat  the  statement  should  be  extended  still 
faitiier,  but  nothing  like  an  argument.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the 
present  war  to  last  for  three  years ;  for  one  you  have  provided 
already;  in  the  remaining  two  yon  will,  according  to  him,  save  two 
v.iillious ;  but  you  are  to  pay  for  the  purchase  of  boroughs, 
£l,500/yj0;  so  that  your  net  saving  for  the  surrender  of  your  par- 
liaraevit  will  be  £500,000  only.  But  this  gain  is  founded  upon  a 
supposition  that  the  noble  lord's  statements  are  right,  and  that  the 
annual  supply  now  voted  is  a  million  more  than  the  annual  contri- 
butionary  supply  projected ;  but  his  annual  contributionary  supply 
he  states  to  be  £4,492,000  English,  and  tlie  supply  voted  this 
year  is  £4,652,000  Irish;  so  that  his  saving  in  time  of  war  seems 
to  be  a  perfect  delusion.  If  you  look  back,  you  will  find  that,  upon 
his  principle  of  contribution,  we  should  iu  the  present  year,  taking 
into  consideration  the  taxes  on  exports  and  on  income,  and  the  per- 
manent taxes  raised  this  year  in  Great  Britain,  have  rai&ed,  in 
addition  to  our  former  supplies,  the  annual  income  of  above 
£2,000,000  a-year.  Looking  to  the  present  moment,  you  see  that 
vijii  save  nothing;  and,  looking  prospectively,  you  see  you  pledge 
vourself  to  a  principle  of  expense  which  is  indefinite.  You  are  to 
jiay,  I  think  he  says,  £4,400,000  English  in  time  of  war,  unlesf 
England  should  raise  her  expense,  and  then  you  are  to  raise  yours 
along  with  her.  Let  us,  however,  take  the  Irish  contribution,  and 
£4,492,000  English ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  this  is  to 
be  expended  on  troops  kept  within  the  country  or  not  ?  If  on  the 
former,  it  is  a  very  bad  disposition  of  the  force  of  the  empire,  which 
cannot  be  justified  but  by  rebellion  and  invasion,  or  the  apprehension 
of  both,  and  therefore  never  can  be  considered  as  the  permanent, 
application  of  His  Majesty's  forces.  If  the  latter,  that  is,  if  the 
money  be  to  be  expended  on  troops  serving  out  of  the  country,  how 
will  you  ever  be  able  to  bear  so  great  a  drain  in  addition  to  all  your 
others?  the  drain  of  the  absentees;  the  drain  of  the  additional 
f.bscntees ;  the  drain  of  money  paid  for  the  interest  of  additional 
debt,  and  now  the  drain  of  the  Irish  contribution  expended  in  other 
connlries;  so  that,  according:  to  this  plan,  an  invasion,  ortheappre- 
herision  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  are  tlie  only  means  to  prevent  bank- 
ruptcy. In  every  shape  I  view  this  question,  it  is  mischievous ; 
nd  not  less  mischievous  as  the  extinction  of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
I:ui<l,  than  as  the  corruption  of  the  Parliament  of  Crcat  Britain, 
^'ou  reduce  your  Commons  by  two-thirds ;  and  you  make  tho 
miinster  a  present  of  the  other;  you  c;dculat(>  upon  an  iinmei.st 
Iriili  establishment  in  war,  and  an  increased  establish. .lont  in  ;'eiico 
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Thus  you  increase  greatly  the  sources  of  influence,  while  you 
rliminish  the  number  of  the  persons  on  whom  that  influence  is  to 
operate ;  you  keep  up  all  the  Irish  establishiuents  so  augmented, 
together  with  all  the  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  and  leave  the 
double  cause  to  operate  on  one  parliament. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  resolved  some  years  ago,  that  the 
influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  1 
understand  it  has  considerably  increased  since.  Some  years  ago, 
the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  were  one  hundred  and  ten ;  since  that  time  the  influence 
of  the  crown  has  greatly  increased  in  Ireland ;  and,  according  to  the 
nlan  of  Union,  the  peace  establishment  is  to  increase  one-third,  and 
the  military  establishment  infinitely  beyond  anything  known  in 
former  wars.  Thus,  in  addition  to  an  influence  which  both  coun- 
tries felt  to  be  truly  alarming,  and  one  country,  in  the  resolutions  of 
her  representatives,  declared  to  be  so,  do  we  see  a  vast  accumulation 
formed  and  forming,  to  act  on  the  reduced  numbers  of  one  legislature, 
thus  rendered  more  com^icndious  for  the  corruption  of  the  minister, 
as  the  corruption  of  the  minister  is  rendered  more  comprehensive 
and  more  decisive  in  the  legislature ;  so  that  you  lay  a  train  for  the 
downfall  of  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  surrender  of 
your  own,  whether  you  look  to  the  military  government,  which  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  Ireland,  to  support  this  act  of  power,  for  such  I 
must  call  the  Union,  or  to  the  tides  of  patronage,  which  are  to 
accompany  this  act  of  power,  and,  to  add  to  terror  the  force  of  cor- 
ruption, in  conjunction  against  the  cause  of  liberty. 

I  have  mentioned  the  contributionary  aid  which  is  to  follow  this 
Union.  I  beg  to  consider,  upon  what  proportion  that  contribution 
is  founded.  The  noble  lord  who  introduced  the  Union  states  it  to 
be  as  two-fifteenths,  or  as  a  seventh  and  a  half;  but  the  grounds  on 
which  he  formed  his  proportion,  I  own,  do  not  satisfy  me.  His 
principal  ground  was  a  comparison  of  the  respective  exports  and 
imports  of  tlie  two  countries,  and  he  estimates  the  imports  and 
exports  of  England,  on  an  average  of  the  three  last  years,  at 
£73,000,000,  and  those  of  Ireland  at  £10,000,000,  and  something 
more.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  calculation  for  his  income  tax,  stated  them 
at  above  £80,000,000,  and  on  that  trade  which  was  actually 
insured,  and  we  must  suppose  much  that  was  not  insured.  The 
noble  lord  has  understated  the  export  and  import  trade  of  England; 
he  is  also  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  include  tonnage,  the 
proportion  of  which  is  beyond  all  comparison  in  favour  of  Great 
Ikitain.      In  llie  trade  between  Groat  Ih-itain  aa.l  this  countrv.   ?!■" 
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tonnage  iind  L'cight  is  almost  entirely  BritisLi ;  valu'.n^,  therefore,  th<i 
luipoiTS  fioiu  Great  Britain  to  this  conntry,  as  a  part  o"  cnr  trade, 
««  ought  to  value  the  freight  a"  her  wealth,  not  oiu-s,  and  it  ought 
to  b.'.  added  to  her  export.  He  does  not,  include  in  his  estimate 
£1, 000,000  ('t  is  a  great  deal  more)  imported  into  England  to  par 
the  absentees  tu^ir  reu.^s  from  Ireland,  and  £4,000,000  from  the 
West  Indies.  Ila  does  not  Licliide  in  his  plan  of  valuation  of  com- 
l)arative  wealth  by  trade,  the  internal  commerce  of  the  two  countries. 
%vhlch  is  to  Great  Britain  a  greater  source  of  wealth  than  any  other, 
aud  Avhich,  ivhen  we  consider  that  Great  Britain  is  in  possession 
almost  exclusively  of  her  own  markets,  as  far  as  lelates  to  her 
manufactures,  beixi'S  a  prodigious  proportion,  we  may  presume,  to 
the  internal  trade  of  Ireland.  He  sa\s,  that  is  difficult  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  on  that  subject ;  Avhich  wwild  be  a  good  reason  for 
rejecting  the  Union,  when  so  necessary  a  knowledge  was  impossible; 
but  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  speech  on  the  income  tax,  has 
obtained  knowledge  on  that  subject,  at  least  knowledge  enough  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  ;  and  he  states  the  value  of  the  internal 
trade  of  his  country  to  be  £120,000,000.  There  are  other  things 
of  less  consequence,  but,  however,  of  consequence  notwithstanding, 
which  he  omits  to  state ;  for  instance,  he  omits  to  state  the  profits 
of  mines,  minerals,  timber,  and  shares  in  canals,  which  exist  in  Ire- 
land in  a  very  small  degree  of  comparison,  and  Mhicli  are  rated  to 
produce  in  England  £3,000,000  i)er  annum.  From  all  this  Avhat 
do  I  conclude?  Not  that  the  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland  io 
this  quantity  or  that  quantity,  but  that  he  has  not  given  you  any 
data  whereon  to  conclude  that  the  propoi-tion  of  Avealth  iu  the  two 
countries  is  the  contribution  propounded,  namely,  two-lifteeuths,  oi" 
one  seventh  and  a  half;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  vou  may  safely  sav, 
that  he  oven-ates  you  in  contribution,  as  he  overcharges  ^o\\  in 
establishment. 

On  tiie  A\  hole,  it  remains  then  for  us  to  reject  this  raeasr;''-! :  it  is 
a  dishonourable  measure;  it  is  an  insulting  measure;  it  is  a  faithless 
measure  ;  the  commercial  interests  cry  out  against  it ;  the  spirit  cf 
the  country  and  her  constitution  cry  out  against  it ;  Avitness  the 
petitions  of  different  descriptions  of  men  of  all  religions,  who  seem 
now  to  forget  their  differences,  and  only  to  renie)nber  their  danger. 
I  might  here  appeal  to  the  different  branches  ot  the  constitution, 
which  you  are  going  to  devote,  '^o  the  Lords:  will  they  burn  their 
robes,  overset  the  throne,  disgrace  their  ancestors,  disqualify  their 
blood,  aud  consent  to  become  slaves  with  nicknames,  instead  of  peere 
with  privilege^?     I  might  appeal  to  th^  Commons:  will  you,  who 
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rerxTemoer  the  b.isiucs.s  of  1782,  before  the  grave  has  closed  ou  ai) 
the  pt-rsous  coucerned  in  that  great  event,  and  when   the  hearse  is 
but  just  returned  from  dei)0sitiug  the  remains  of  some  of  them.  -vviU 
you  violate  yourselves,  violate  the  obsequies  of  our  dead  general, 
and  renounce  publicly,  and  deliberately,  and  for  ever,  }Our  cf-nstitu 
tiou  and  your  renown  ?     I  might  call  on  you  by  all  the  good  laws 
you  have  established,  by  the  commerce  which  you  have  (reed,  and 
by  those  manufactures  which  appear  fi'om  the  evidence  lately  ])ro- 
duced  at  your  bar  to  have  grown  like  so  many  chiltlren  under  tiie' 
providence  of  a  free  constitution.     I  might  call  on  you  by  those 
measm-es  of  coercion  which  you  lately  adopted,  and  which  the  moa- 
vehement  assertor  of  power  never  atterajjted  to  justify,  but  inasniucii 
as  he  thought  them  the  means  to  preserve  the  piirliament  and  con- 
stitution.    Do  not   now  scandalize  your   own  professions  on  thai 
occasion,  as  well  as  renounce  yom-  former  achievements,  and  close  a 
political  life  of  700  years  by  one  monstrous,  self-suiTeudei'ing,  self- 
debasing  act  of  relinquishment,  irretrievable,  irrecoverable,  flagitious, 
and  abominable.     I  might  appeal  to  the  king,  whose  royalty  is  the 
auspicious  birth  of  a  free   constitution.     Let  him    not  suffer   any 
n;inister  to  profane  the  mild  blood  of  the  House  of  Hanover,   or  to 
sink  his  illustrious  house  to  the  level  of  other  kings  by  corrupt  ana 
i:nconstitutional  victories  obtained  over  the  liberties  and  charters  of  !iis 
subjects.     I  might  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  itself  against  tiiis 
measure  of  Union.     I  mean  that  loyalty  which  distinguishes  the 
people  of  these  islands ;    other  nations   are   slaves,   but  they   are 
subjects.     Do  I  mean  that  loyalty  Avhich  is  attached  to  the  person 
of  his  Miijesty?     No;    but  that  loyalty  Avhich  is  attached  to  tin 
person  of  hib  Majesty,  with  all  the  constitutional  circinnshnices  which 
bunouud  it ;  that  pride  of  privilege,  that  love  of  liberty,  and  that 
tenacity  of  public  honour.     This  it  was,  which  in  former  times  sus- 
tained British  liberty  at  home,   and  her  ai-ms  abroad ;  it  was  not 
discipline  alone,  for  the  armies  on  the  continent  are  at  least  as  well 
disciplined ;     it    was    not    courage    alone,    for   that    yoiu*   enemios 
possessed  in  common  with  the  I'est    of  mankind  ;  but   it  Mas  the 
spirit  of  a  free  constitution  sustaining  that  courage  and  that  discip- 
line, which  made  every  soldier  in  the  line,  with  but  six  pence  in  hie 
jiocket  and  one  shirt  to  his  back,  conceive  himself  an  integial  parr 
of  a  free  state,  and  a  conscious  proprietor  of  the  great  cliarter.     It 
";*as  this,  that  in  former  times  drove  old  Bourbon  in   battle ;  it  was 
thla  that  made  his  Majesty's  subjects  men,  not  slaws  ;  and  it  is  this, 

•  Tilt;  Earl  of  CharJemont 
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which  you  are  going  in  L-elaud,  along  with  the  constitution,  fi-ora 
whence  it  emanated,  to  extinguish  for  ever. 

I  conclude,  in  these  moments — they  seem  to  be  the  closing 
moments  of  your  existence — by  a  supplication  to  that  power  whom 
I  tremble  to  name,  that  power  who  has  favoured  you  for  700  years 
with  the  rights  and  image  of  a  free  government,  and  ivho  has  lately 
conducted  you  out  of  that  desert,  where  for  a  century  you  had 
wandered,  that  He  will  not  desert  you  now,  but  will  be  pleased  to 
permit  our  beloved  constitution  to  remain  a  little  longer  among  us, 
and  interpose  His  mercy  between  the  stroke  of  death  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people. 


May  26,  1800. 

Ma.  GnATTAJS'  observed  that  the  bill  before  the  House  was  full  of 
inaccuracies,  but  inaccuracy  was  the  least  of  the  objections;  it  did 
indeed  refer  to  a  schedule  for  duties  which  were  not  there  set  forth, 
and  which  were  not  yet  passed  ;  it  did  indeed  recite  a  bill  to  have 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  which  was  at  that  very  moment  in 
debate  before  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  it  did  describe  that  very  bill 
by  the  name  of  an  act  of  parliament  (saying,  that  when  the  act, 
namely,  a  bill  which  had  only  passed  one  house,  had  the  royal  assent, 
should  pass),  offending  against  parliamentary  propriety  and  legal 
phraseology  with  its  various  and  great  improprieties,  the  evident 
marks  of  haste  and  carelessness.  But  all  these  are  lost  in  the  fatal 
principle  of  ruin  and  extinction  which  the  biU  contauis,  whose  enact- 
ing clauses  are  two,  first  that  there  shall  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
council,  and  secondly,  that  there  shall  not  be  a  parliament. 

That  is  to  say,  tiiat  you  are  to  have  not  what  is  miscalled  a  Union, 
i8till  less  a  union  and  a  constitution  of  liberty,  but  a  subordinate 
Irisli  government  without  the  control  of  an  Irish  parliament ;  the 
inferiority,  the  expense,  the  patronage,  of  a  second  and  secondary 
'government,  with  all  those  distinctions  which  attend  separate  estab- 
lishments of  finance  and  revenue,  with  a  separate  system  of  trade, 
\vith  a  different  interest  for  money,  and  a  distinct  code  of  law. 
This  breach  of  compact,  for  such  I  must  call  it — this  surrender  of 
liberty,  for  it  is  nothing  less — this  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the 
country  to  G  reat  Britain — (what  powers  have  you  over  India  ?  pre- 
cisely as  much  as  you  retain  over  Ireland) — this  introduction  of  an 
innnvntioii,  consisting  of  a  separate  Irish  goveniment  without  an 
L'ish  Parliament,  is  made  at  a  time  of  national  debility  and  division. 
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tlie  result  of  a  rank  and  vicious  system  of  government,  formed  to 
corrupt  the  npper  order,  and  divide  and  inflame  the  lower,  and  to 
deprive  both  of  then-  liberty;  such  as  one  part  of  the  present  British 
cabinet  abjured,  and  declaring  that  they  took  office  piincipally  to 
reform,  did  greatly  confirm  and  aggravate  ;  at  a  time  too  of  martial 
law,  admitted  undei  the  plea  of  necessity,  but  with  great  effect  to 
depress  and  intimidate,  not  rebellion  but  assertion — not  the  spirit  of 
insurrection,  but  the  spirit  of  constitution,  which  would  have  alsfl 
spoken  more  decidedly  (and  yet  very  decidedly  it  has  spoken  notwith« 
standing). 

At  a  time,  I  say,  when  government  was  possessed  of  dictatorial 
power,  and  at  a  time  when  a  spirit  of  innovation  was  abroad,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  thus  alford 
their  example  to  overturn  the  throne  by  overturning  the  constitution, 
and  teach  the  Jacobin,  if  he  wanted  to  be  taught,  to  make  war  on 
the  rights  of  kings,  by  making  a  Jacobinical  war  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  :  the  power  given  them  to  preserve  the  settled  state  of  order, 
they  use  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things,  and  make  governmeni 
a  question  of  strength,  not  of  opinion  ;  they  run  the  chance  of  future 
anarchy,  in  order  tu  establish  present  despotism ;  they  go  into  the 
very  excesses  they  condemn,  and  are  the  bad  example  they  depre- 
cate ;  they  tell  the  people  practically  and  effectually,  that  there  is  a 
faction  not  less  daring  and  destructive  than  the  rankest  democracy ; 
a  faction  which,  under  the  colour  of  supporting  government,  would 
eradicate  the  great  fundamental  and  ancient  principles  of  public 
security,  as  effectually,  as  ambitiously,  and  as  seditiously  as  its  rival 
the  Jacobin,  who  is  only  gmlty  of  an  opposite  excess,  and  who  is 
likely  to  follow  and  march  through  the  public  breach  which  the  slaves 
of  despotism  have  made  in  the  fimdamental  laws  of  the  land,  for  the 
entrance  of  the  two  extremes  in  succession,  T^Tanny  that  takes  the 
lead,  and  Anarchy  that  follows. 

If  the  principle  of  this  bill  be  innovation,  the  terms  of  it  are 
innovation  likewise ;  the  alteration  in  our  system  of  commerce  is 
innovation ;  the  alteration  in  our  system  of  revenue  is  iimovation. — 
The  bill  teems  with  everything  that  is  exceptionable.  They  talk 
to  you,  indeed,  as  if  for  liberty  surrendered  yon  were  to  break  down 
ander  the  weight  of  commercial  acquisition ;  they  talk  to  you,  indeed, 
as  if  for  liberty  surrendered  you  were  to  carry  off  an  immense  pr  itioa 
of  English  revenue ;  and  one  million  a  year  in  war,  paid  by  England 
in  all  distresses,  was  to  glad  and  to  console  you,  and  much  silly  au(! 
empty  sound  of  that  kind  was  rung  in  your  ears.  But  what  is  the 
act  ?  that  the  terms  of  the  Union  are  aggravations  of  the  Union ; 
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the  principal  conditions  arc  hea-vy    contributions.     Your  finaccira 
conditions  are    dangerous  experiments,  and  botli  such   as  yoix  are 
perfectly  competent  to    make,  provided  you  are  disposed  to  do  so 
much  mischief  to  your    countr}'.     The    revenue,  or    the    financial 
returns  setout,  with  the  surrender  of  an  availingrevenue  of  £100,000  a 
year,  arising  from  the  export  of  the  raw  material  and  the  import  of 
the  manufacture,  that  to  the  best  possible  revenue  Avhich    a  nation 
can  continue,  it  adds  the  creation  of  a  deficit  of  £95,000  a  year, 
the  interest  to  pay  a  loan  of  one  million  and  a  half  to  be  paid  for 
the  purchase  of  boroughs,  that  is,  from  one  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  supplied  by  new  taxes.     The  terms  go  on  and 
propose  a  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  as  the  fixture  contribution  of 
Ireland ;  they    do    this  without    any    data  whatsoever  which  can 
warrant  such  a  proposition.     The  data  which  are  now  before  yon, 
but  which  were  not  before  you  when  yon  passed  the  resolution,  and 
when  that  proposition  was  laid,  are  unintelligible  to  the  gentlemeu 
to  whom  that  data  is  furnished.     Their  papers,  for  instance,  state 
the  value  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  in  certain  articles,  by 
which  theyafi'ect  to  ascertain  its  opulence,  to  be  so  mnch  ;  and  other 
papers,  which  are    also  before  the  House,  state  the  value  to  be  so 
much  less.     In  the  instance   of  tea,    of  tobacco,  and  some   other 
articles,  the  value  of  the  goods  consumed  is  returned  by  one-third, 
in  some  cases  by  one-half,  more  than  the  valne  of  the  same  kind  of 
goods  imported.     The  ditFcrence  may  be  reconcileable,  but  it  is  not 
reconciled,  and  the  House  votes  now  the  proportion  of  the  contribu- 
tion which  is  founded   on  those  very   papers,  without  waiting  for, 
without  demanding  explanation.     Suppose  the  cause,  partly  at  least, 
>f  the  apparent  incongruity  is,  that  in  one  set  of  papers  they  are 
valued  subject  to  freight  and  tax,  and  in  another  set  exempt  from 
both.     When  the  minister  proceeds  to  value  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
try to  pay  taxes,  he  presents  yon  with  papers  containing  the  value 
of  the  great  articles,  with  the  charge  of  freight  and  taxes  embodied  ; 
but  when  he  proceeds  to  state  the  balance  of  trade  between  England 
and  Ireland,  he    presents  papers  in  which  the  freight  and  tax  are 
omitted :  thus  coals  (it  is  one  among  other  instances)  are  valued  at 
the   pit  mouth,  and  thus  an  apparent  balance  of  trade  is  created  iv 
your  favoiu',  about  £800,000  more  than  the  fact ;  so  that  by  the 
double  operation,  you  are  overrated  in  commerce  and  overrated  in 
revenue.     I  say,  therefore,  that  in  fixing  the  proportion  of  relative 
contribution,  as  far  as  that  proportion  affected  to  found  itself  on  the 
comparative  consumption    of  the  rosipective  kingdom,^",  you  had  r'X) 
ddtn.     "VVTien  first  you  voted  that  proportion  by  way  of  redolutioiij 
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you  had  not  even  papers  ;  the  majority  of  this  House  took  the  word 
vf  the  minister,  nitiiout  papers  or  documents,  and  on  that  wonl 
voted  a  twenty  years'  contribution.  Since  you  proceeded  by  way  ci 
Hi!!,  a  member  on  t!iis  side  of  the  House  called  for  papers  ;  the  papei-s 
are  returned  incongruous  and  unexplained,  and  now  you  vote  the 
data  which  you  do  not  understand,  as  before  you  voted  without  anv 
data  whatever.  1  speak  of  the  comparison  on  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption ;  let  us  see  wjiether  you  have  better  information  on  the 
comparison  formed  on  the  imports  and  exports.  Here  papers  are 
submitted,  but  here  the  inland  trade  is  omitted  ;  it  is  calculated  to 
amount  in  P.ritain  to  £12,000,000  per  annum; — here  also  the 
reexport  trade  is  omitted.  It  is  valued  at  £11,000,000  per  annum 
in  Iiritain;  in  Ireland  £133,000;  in  the  year  ending  January, 
1799,  it  is  valued  at  £14,000,000  in  Britain.  In  the  minister'^ 
calculation  of  national  wealth,  to  ground  a  tax  on  national  income, 
it  was  included,  I  apprehend,  as  a  distinct  substantive  source  of 
wealth;  and,  if  it  were  just  to  comprehend  it  with  a  view  to  impose 
a  tax,  it  is  equally  just  to  comprehend  it  with  a  view  to  ascertain  a 
proportion  :  it  is  earned  on  by  a  distinct  capital ;  it  produ'^es  a  dip- 
linct  revenue ;  it  is,  by  itself,  a  great  trade  ;  and  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  of  some  great  comm'^rcial  nations — Holland  for  instance. 
It  is  a  greater  evidence,  and  gi-eater  source  of  wealth,  to  make  other 
nations  pay  for  your  industry  added  to  that  of  other  countries,  than 
out  of  the  fniits  of  your  industry  to  pay  fcr  the  industiy  of  those 
countries. 

But  without  inquiring  fiirther  into  this  head,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  just  to  proceed  on  an  average  of  three  years,  when  it 
appears  from  a  document,  almost  published  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
iiose,  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  Britain,  in  the  year  ITi'S, 
were  not  £73,000,000  but  £80,000,000,  and  the  reexport  not 
£11,000,000,  but  £14,000,000;  while  our  trade  is  said  to  have 
declined,  inasmuch  as  our  revenue  is  said  to  have  fallen  £800,000 : 
without  inquinng  into  this,  I  say,  that  the  papers  before  you  prove 
your  contribution  to  be  unjust ;  they  set  forth  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Britain,  for  the  three  years,  to  have  been  £73,000,000;  on  that 
ihev  form  the  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  ;  now  there  should  be 
added  to  that  £73,000,000,  £0,000,000  per  aniuim,  which  Britain 
receives  from  the  Indies  and  from  Ireland ;  £4,000,000  from '.he 
former,  and  £800,000  in  interest  for  public  money  lent ;  and  near 
£2.000,000  in  rent  from  the  latter:  this  £2,000,000  is  to  i.e 
taken  from  the  imports  and  exports  of  Ireland,  and  to  be  added  to 
those  of  Britain,  which  will  make  a  nrot)ortiou  not  of  ten  to  seventy' 
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three,  bat  of  about  eight  to  seventy-nine.  Thus  it  follou-?,  that 
whatever  difSculty  you  may  have  iu  pronouncing  the  proportion  of 
contribution,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  that  the  cou- 
iribution  you  have  ascertained  is  unjust  and  fallacious;  and  you  can 
discover  its  injustice  and  faHacy  by  the  very  papers  on  viiich  you 
have  formed  it;  those  papers  ascertaining  the  iiroportion  you  Imv^, 
voted,  by  the  omission  of  £6,000,000  of  British  amiual  income. 
Thus  has  this  House,  under  the  direction  of  the  minister,  overcharged 
this  country  in  conti'ibution,  having  no  sufficient  evidence  to  estimate 
hs  contribution,  but  having  complete  evidence  to  impeach  tliat  con- 
tribution which  it  now  imposes.  And  what  is  this  coutribulion  ? 
It  is  valued  at  about  £4,800,000  in  war,  in  addition  to  the  interest 
of  your  debt,  which  is  £140,000  per  annimi;  that  is,  equal  to  the 
charge  of  your  establishment,  four  times  greater  tlian  any  past  war 
establishment;  a  charge  equal  to  the  support  of  1 28, OOO  soldiers, 
which  is  near  eight  times  as  much  as  you  paid  in  former  wars :  s> 
that  you  are  to  multiply  your  charge  for  the  loss  of  your  parliament  ; 
or  rather,  you  are  to  pay  the  tribute  of  the  slave  :  before  this,  you 
raiicd  the  snijjjly  of  freemen  ; — a  charge,  I  say,  which,  if  for  troops 
to  be  kept  in  the  country,  establishes  a  military  government  as  com- 
plete as  in  Russia;  and  which,  if  for  troops  out  of  the  country,  will 
not  leave  you  a  guinea ;  which  will,  therefore,  render  you  a  slave  or 
a  bankrupt ;  a  military  province  of  England,  or  a  beggar — indeed 
both :  for  though  I  do  not  think  the  means  of  this  countiy  aru 
unequal  to  every  necessary  expense,  yet  I  do  think  they  are  inade- 
quate to  that  contributary  expense  which  the  Union  stipulates.  I 
do  think  they  are  unequal  to  a  war  contribution  of  £4,800,000  per 
annum ;  and  I  think  the  attempt  will  exhaust  this  country,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  enslaves  her.  Colour  it  as  you  please,  she  Avili 
pay  more  than  she  is  able ;  and  she  will  pay  for  a  force,  not  to  pro- 
tect, but  to  enslave. 

Do  we  know  that  the  balance  of  our  trade  with  all  the  world  is 
but  half  a  million  in  our  favour,  and  that  this  half  million  is  to  supply 
the  absentee  drain  of  above  two  millions,  which  is  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  operation  of  the  Union,  by  which  we  are  to  pay  no5 
only  absentee  representation,  but  absentee  establish ment  ?  Do  wc 
know  that  even  now,  when  we  bon-ow  about  £3,000,000  per 
annum  from  England,  the  exchange  is  greatly  against  us  ?  Do  wc 
snow,  that  at  this  very  moment,  the  revenue  has  fallen  £800,000  ? 
. — a  fall  which  could  be  only  occasional,  if  your  constitution  were 
saftered  to  continue  ;  but,  if  the  Union  and  its  new  drain,  contribu- 
tionji,  discontents,  military  government,  and  mUitarv  jnaxims  shall 
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siicceed,  is  ominous  and  alarming.  Knowing  all  these,  what  have 
»ve  done  ?  We  have  overrated  our  country  in  wealth,  to  overrate 
her  in  contribution,  to  apply  that  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  military,  to  take  away  her  liberty.  I  speak  of  the  proposed  war 
csnblishmeut.  What  is  the  proposed  peace  establishment  ? — one*- 
thi."d  gi-eater  than  past  peace  establishments.  Why  one-third  greater  l 
The  increased  pay  of  15,000  men,  the  peace  establishment  of  a 
tiilitia  of  17,000  men,  the  skeleton  of  the  yeomen  corps,  will  not 
__ccouut  for  an  increase  of  one-third,  namely,  of  half  a  million.  No 
ground  whatever  has  been  laid  for  it,  except,  indeed,  a  certain  hint 
that  it  may  be  expedient  to  mention.  In  peace,  an  army  in  Ireland 
:f  20,000 — we  understand  that  perfectly — an  Union  army — a 
liiilitary  establishment  in  peace ;  and  a  rebellion  establishment  in 
war :  in  fact,  an  army  not  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  put  upon 
them,  not  to  protect  them,  but  to  protect  the  projects  of  the  minister 
against  them.  'Tis  true,  it  has  been  said,  that  England  wiU  pay 
this  additional  expense  ;  but  what  is  that  ?  The  English  minister 
will  make  his  country  assist  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Irish  by  force 
of  arms  ;  there  is  no  great  compliment  in  this  :  but  rely  on  it,  that 
Ireland,  like  every  enslaved  country,  will  ultimately  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  her  own  subjugation ;  robbery  and  taxes  ever  follow  con- 
(p.iest ;  the  country  that  loses  her  liberty,  loses  her  revenues. 

But,  if  the  terms  of  the  financial  part  of  the  Union  were  as  bene- 
ficial as  they  are  injurious,  it  would  be  of  little  moment;  for  there 
is  an  aiticle,  that  whenever  the  minister  shall  raise  the  debt  of 
I  inland  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  as  the  proportion  of  two  to 
fifteen  in  relation  to  the  permanent  debt  of  England  (in  three  yearj 
of  war  they  tell  you  they  will  do  it),  then  you  are  to  be  taxed  a: 
much  as  England.  Considering  then  the  terms  of  the  Union,  as  fax 
a^  they  relate  lo  revenue,  they  amount  to  a  continuation  of  the 
double  establishment,  an  increase  of  the  separate  establishments,  and, 
a  military  government,  with  a  prospect  of  soon  succeeding  to  the 
full  taxes  of  England. 

As  to  commerce,  the  terms  are  short  and  simple — to  abate  thost 
duties  which  you  thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of  your  manu- 
fuctures  ;  that's  all !  Are  the  manufactm-ers  of  glass,  of  iron-ware, 
are  the  brewers,  the  hosiers,  the  saddlers,  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
obliged  to  you  for  that  ?  Did  they  petition  parliament  for  it  ?  hav« 
they  not  petitioned  pai'liament  against  it  ?  Who  is  it  then  tha. 
calls  for  it  ?  The  Irish  manufacturer  ? — No.  Tho  Irish  consumer: 
—No.  The  Irish  Parliament  ?— No.  AMio  then  ?— The  Br  tish 
minister,  who  does  not   indeed  petition,  but  exacts  it  of  the  Iriwh 
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Parliament,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  called  on  to  Burrcnder 
themselves,  their  power,  and  their  being.  All  duties  below  ten  per 
cent,  to  be  taken  off;  all  duties  above  it  to  be  reduced  to  that  stan- 
dard for  twenty  years,  and  then  to  be  abolished  in  toto.  Calico  ia 
respited  for  a  few  years.  Why  do  you  deprive  calico  of  the  advan- 
tage of  being  unprotected  for  those  few  yet,rs  ?  Why  ;  but  because 
it  is  of  no  advantage,  but  the  contrary;  and  you  have  thought  it  a 
matter  of  mercy  to  let  the  persons  engaged  in  that  trade  gradually 
withdraw.  Here  is  the  commercial  benefit,  the  commerce  which 
we  are  to  get  for  our  constitution ;  for  you  do  not  say,  that  it  is  a 
material  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  export  to  England  our  cotton 
and  woollen  cloth.  Would  it  be  a  great  privilege  to  permit  England 
to  export  Burgundy  into  France?  Even  the  privilege  of  importing 
wool,  the  British  minister  had  told  you,  will  be  of  no  use  to  you  ; 
he  is,  I  believe,  right ;  there  Is  nothing  he  gives,  there  is  nothing 
in  trade  which  he  win  give,  that  will  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  decide  whether  Lhese  advantages  will  prove  the  ruin 
of  your  manufacturers ;  but  I  do  venture  to  decide,  that  they  will 
not  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Besides,  what  are  the  commercial  terms  ? 
Such  as  you  could  give  yourselves  without  an  Union,  if  yon  did  not 
think  them  mischievous ;  what,  then,  are  the  terms,  financial  and 
commercial  ?  The  increase  of  your  taxes  of  incumbrance,  and  the 
abatement  of  your  duties  of  protection  ;  a  surrender,  not  a  compen- 
sation ;  evidences  of  conquest;  such  terms  as  a  nation  must  expect 
that  surrenders  her  constitution. 

From  the  bad  terms  which  attend  the  Union,  I  am  naturally  led 
to  the  fold  means  by  which  it  has  been  obtained — dismissals  from 
office — pers^ersions  of  the  place  bill — sale  of  peerage — purchase  of 
boroughs — appointment  of  sheriffs  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ings of  freemen  and  freeholders  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
©pinions  on  the  subject  of  a  Legislative  Union — in  short,  the  most 
avowed  corruption,  threats,  and  stratagems,  accompanied  by  martial 
law,  to  deprive  a  nation  of  her  liberty  ;  and  so  very  gieat  and  bene- 
ficial have  been  the  efforts,  that  His  Majesty's  ministers  have 
actually  resorted  to  a  partial  dissolatloi^  of  parliament  at  the  very 
time  they  declined  to  resort  to  a  general  election ;  the  sense  of 
parliament  and  people  was  against  them :  they  change,  therefore, 
the  parliament  Avithout  recurring  to  the  people,  but  procure  a 
number  of  returns,  exceeding  their  pressnt  majority,  from  private 
boroughs,  vacated  with  a  view  to  return  a  court  member,  who  should 
succeed  a  gentleman  that  would  not  vote  for  the  Union;  here  then, 
is  ii  parliament  made  by  the  minister,  not  the  people ;  and  mado  i:>r 
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the  qnestion.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  opposition  to  the 
decl'ired  sense  of  the  coimtiy,  has  been  passed  a  measure  imposing 
on  the  people  a  new  constitution,  and  subverting  the  old  one. 

The  good  consequences  of  this  measure  have  been  boldly  pro- 
phesied ;  I  own  I  see  them  not.  Tranquillity  arising  from  the 
suppression  of  parliament ;  manufacturers  flourisiiing  from  the  want 
of  protection,  these  excellent  consequences  are,  at  best,  but 
problematical ;  the  ceasing  of  political  topics  with  the  ceasing  of  th«» 
assembly  wherein  they  might  be  regularly  or  decorously  deliberated, 
is  an  expectation  very  pious,  perhaps,  but  veiy  fond  and  very 
presumptuous.  Do  you  seriously  think  that  when  you  take  away 
the  forms  of  liberty,  you  take  away  the  spirit  of  liberty?  Do  you 
think,  for  instance,  that  the  Catholic  will  become  insensible  to  the 
privileges  of  a  free  constitution,  because  a  Protestant  Parliament  has 
renounced  them  ?  Do  you  think  Protestant  and  Catholic  will  become 
insensible  to  the  necessity  of  representation,  because  they  lost  their 
freedom  by  the  want  of  it  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  minister,  that  any 
set  of  men  in  league  with  a  minister,  can,  with  the  institution,  sink, 
smother,  and  put  out  the  very  essence,  soul,  and  light  of  liberty  ?  It 
may  be  so;  I  do  not  believe  it.  Recollect  again,  that  this  tranquil- 
lity and  this  commerce  predicted  to  follow  the  Union,  are,  at  best, 
paradoxical  and  remote ;  but  that  the  evil  consequences  predicted 
are  immediate  and  certain,  namely,  the  war  contribution  of  near 
£5, 000, ('00,  the  diminution  of  your  landed  capital,  the  absence  of 
your  landed  proprietors,  the  abatement  of  your  protecting  duties,  the 
surrender  of  a  solid  revenue,  the  increase  of  your  benefit  by  a 
borough  loan,  and  the  subversion  of  your  constitution.  Those  gen- 
tlemen who,  for  what  they  call  tranquillity,  in  their  speculations, 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  the  labours,  the  honour,  and  the  freedom  of 
'heir  country,  may  find  that  they  have  lost  the  liberty,  but  have  not 
secured  the  repose.  Let  me  add,  that  the  most  decided  friends,  who 
desei-ve  respect,  have  not  gone  farther  than  to  say,  that  ks  conse- 
quences cannot  be  foreseen. 

The  minister  of  Bi-itain  (Mr.  Pitt)  has  spoken  again  in  its  favour. 
His  first  speech  is  a  record  of  inanity  ;  the  merit  of  his  second  is,  to 
have  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  first.  The  inundation  of  capital 
from  the  increase  of  absentees,  the  visit  of  British  manufacturers 
from  the  increase  of  tascs^  the  abatement  of  protecting  duties,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  consumers,  civilization  arising  from 
♦.he  absence  of  the  gentiy.  irom  the  conniption  of  the  higher  orders 
(never  was  minister  more  profligate),  from  the  debasement  of  the 
lower  order  by  the  application  of  terror,  civilization  arising  from  the 
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regular  practices  of  admimriiratlou  to  destroy  public  \'irtue,  and  to 
render  the  evils  base  and  false  of  every  order  and  degree.  The 
political  blessings  arising  from  these  causes,  vehich  ovei-flowed  in  the 
first  speech,  have,  in  the  minister's  second  speech,  prudently  and 
considerately,  like  any  other  folly  of  the  day,  vanished  and  evaporated. 
Argument  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  post ;  it  is  no  longer  industry 
of  the  manufacturer,  it  is  now  a  more  pleasm-able  plan ;  luxury  and 
consumer ;  such  has  been  the  turn  of  talk  and  trifling  here.  "  England 
vvill  furnish  everything  for  money ;  she  will  take  your  rent,  and 
supply  manufactures  for  yom-  accommodation  ;  what  signifies  which 
country  supplies  the  article,  since  you  are  one  people  ?"  In  the  same 
way  it  is  said  :  "  What  signifies  the  number  of  Irish  representatives, 
since  you  are  one  people?  and,  therefore,  let  them  be  so  few  as  to 
be  merged  in  the  representation  of  Great  Britain".  Again,  it  is 
said  :  "  What  signifies  where  the  army  is  quartered,  whether  in 
Britain  or  in  Ireland,  since  you  are  one  people  ?"  and,  therefore,  let 
the  troops  be  in  Ireland,  and  the  manufactures  be  in  Great  Britain ! 
The  advantages  predicted  in  revenue,  like  those  in  commerce, 
vanish  also  ;  the  magnificent  million  of  the  speech  of  the  Irish 
Secretary,  does  not  appear  in  the  second  oration  of  the  British 
minister.  He  had  indeed  assumed  a  certain  air  of  astonishment  at 
the  surmise,  that  Britain  sought  to  obtain  revenue  from  other  coun- 
tries. He  suft'ered  his  minister  here  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  to 
teach  us  to  think  that  England  was  impatient  to  get  rid  of  revenue  ; 
that  her  turn  now  was  to  buy  up  constitutions ;  that  she  had 
become  a  chapman  and  dealer  in  liberty,  and  was  wiUing  to  pay 
Ireland  for  her  parliament,  half  a  million  in  peace,  and  one  million 
per  annum  in  war.  I  doubted  the  fact,  for  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
American  war ;  I  had  not  forgotten  the  American  Stamp  Act ;  I 
had  not  forgotten  Mr.  G.  Grenville's  pamphlet,  containing  a  proposal 
to  tax  Ireland  as  w^ell  as  America ;  I  had  not  forgotten  the  proposal 
of  the  present  minister  of  England,  contained  in  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  1785,  namely,  that  the  suii:)lus  of  the  hereditary  revenue 
should  go  to  England.  AVhen,  therefore,  the  same  minister,  in  a 
state  of  tenfold  distress,  disclaimed  revenue,  and  when  the  minister 
here  averred  that  England  was  to  pay  a  contribution  to  Ireland,  I 
did  not  believe  either ;  but  when  the  former  now  disavows  the  latter, 
and,  in  his  second  speech  as  printed,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  Ireland 
is  to  pay  pretty  much  what  she  does  now  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  as  the 
minister  here  said,  a  million  less,  but  above  four  times  as  much  as 
she  paid  in  any  former  war,  and  many  times  as  much  as  she  is  able. 
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and  such  an  expense  as  the  rebellion,  not  the  war,  produced ;  I  sny, 
when  the  mhiister  sets  forth  such  as  our  coutributiou  hereafter,  he 
does  renounce  all  benefits  predicted  in  finance,  with  as  much  candour 
as  he  abandons  all  benefits  predicted  in  commerce,  to  result  from  his 
fatal  measure  of  Union.  His  second  speech,  in  short,  deserts  the 
boast  of  beneficial  terras,  and  confiues  itself  to  errors  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  another  kind,  which  are  there  to  be  found  in  very  great 
abundance.  He  sets  forth  that  the  Irish  constitution  is  the  cause  of 
our  misfortunes ;  his  friends  have  stated  the  same  thing,  and  have 
said,  that  they  cannot  administer  the  country  on  her  revenues  or 
under  her  constitution ;  and  such  an  argument  in  him  and  in  them 
is  modestly  urged  to  banish  the  parliament  and  to  retain  the  ministry. 
Never  was  it  known  in  a  country  that  retained  a  trace  of  liberty, 
that  a  minister  of  the  Crown  was  suffered  to  impeach  the  coustitu- 
t'on  of  the  realm.     Suppose  he  wp'-"  to  say: 

"I  cannot  administer  a  monarchical  constitution ;  therefore  banish 
the  king";  or,  "I  cannot  administer  an  aristocratic  constitution ; 
therefore  banish  the  house  of  Lords".  What,  in  fact,  does  the 
minister  say,  who  nses  this  argument,  but  that  his  system  was  a 
grievance,  as  was  predicted  by  part  of  his  colleagues,  who  said  they 
took  oQice  to  reform  it;  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  free  people;  that 
it  would  produce  a  civil  war;  that  the  public  sale  of  honours,  that 
his  notorious  attempts  to  pack  parliament,  that  the  violence  of  some 
of  his  agents  in  this  country,  that  his  selection  of  persons  for  Irish 
affau-s,  who  were  rather  panders  than  politicians,  would  aid  the 
gi-owth  of  French  principles,  and  produce  insurgency?  Let  us, 
however,  give  the  minister  every  advantage;  let  us  receive  his 
charge,  and  ti7  the  constitution.  He  will  please  to  show  by  what 
act  she  produced  the  rebellion ;  the  mere  coexistence  of  a  constitution 
and  a  rebellion  does  not  convict  the  former ;  it  wilt  be  necessary  foi 
the  accuser  to  specify  facts,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  show, 
first,  that  these  facts  sprung  out  of  parliament ;  second,  that  these 
facts  produced  the  rebellion.  His  friends  have  advanced  two  facts, 
the  reform  of  parliament,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics ; 
but  it  will  be  recollected,  that  parliament  was  not  the  author  ol 
either  of  these  questions,  and  it  will  be  recollected  also,  that  in  the 
report  of  the  two  Houses,  formed  by  the  friends  of  the  minister,  it 
is  declared,  that  neither  of  these  questions  was  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  for  there  it  is  said,  that  neither  of  these  questions  vras  an 
object  to  the  people.  Thus  is  the  constitution  acquitted,  and 
acquitted  by  the  vei-)   ministry  who  prefer  the  charge.     They  Lave 
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loufiued  their  charge  to  two  questions;  and  they  have  declared 
these  questions  did  iiot  interest  the  people ;  and  these  questions,  it 
is  linown,  did  not  spring  from  the  parliamento 

They  have  affected  to  try  the  constitution.  Let  us  now  try  them  ; 
and  I  ask  whether  their  own  measures  might  not  have  caused  the 
rebellion  ?  Whether  the  sale  of  peerages,  as  notoriously  took  place 
in  1789  and  1790,  by  the  then  ministers  of  the  crown,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  procuring  seats  in  the  commons  for  the  dependents  of  the 
Castle,  might  not  have  destroyed  in  L-elaud  the  credit  of  British 
government  ? 

I  ask,  whether  the  attempt  to  pack  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  was 
notoriously  practised  in  '89  and  '90,  by  the  then  minister  of  the 
crown  in  Ireland,  might  not  liave  sunk  the  credit  of  British  govern- 
ment ?  I  ask,  whether  the  profligate  avowal  of  that  profligate 
practice  by  a  profligate  minister  of  the  crown,  might  not  have  sunk 
the  credit  of  British  government  ?  I  ask  not,  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  tiie  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  could  have  sunk  the 
credit  of  British  government;  but  I  do  ask,  whether  the  introduction 
and  the  ajtostacy  from  that  question,  might  not  have  helped  to  sink 
the  credit  of  British  governaieut  ?  I  ask,  Avhether  the  introduction 
of  the  Catholic  question  in  Great  Britain  in  '92  ;  whether  the  oppo- 
sition given  to  the  Catholic  franciiist;  by  the  Irish  government  in 
'92  ;  wliether  the  assent  given  to  the  petition  for  that  franchise  by 
the  English  ministry  in  '93 ;  whether  the  abuse  and  Billingsgate 
accompanying  that  assent,  and  uttered  by  the  Irish  ministry  at  that 
time ;  whether  the  adoption  of  tlie  pretensions  of  the  Catholics  by 
the  English  ministry  at  the  close  of  '91 ;  whether  the  rejection  of 
those  pretensions,  and  the  recal  of  a  lord-lieutenant,  because  with 
the  ministry's  knowledge  anil  acquiescence  he  honoured  those  pre- 
tensions ;  Avhether  the  selection  of  persons  for  distinguished  trust, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  a  perpetual  abuse  of  the  Irish, 
and  who  were  notoriously  hostile,  and  m-Iio  since  have  acknowledged 
their  hostility  by  4  conspiracy  against  the  parliamentary  constitutioa 
of  their  country ;  I  ask,  I  say,  whether  such  a  conduct,  so  incoherent, 
so  irritating,  so  violent,  so  temporising,  sj  corrupt,  might  not  have 
very  much  aided  the  efforts  of  France  in  sinking  the  character  of 
British  government  ?  I  ask  those  questions,  and  I  ilo  say,  if  ever 
the  causes  of  the  late  rebelUon  shall  be  dispassionately  discussed,  tha 
gi-eat,  originating,  and  fundamental  cause,  will  be  found  in  the  aver 
pion  of  His  Majesty's  ministry  to  the  inde])endency  of  the  Iiisb 
parliament,  and  their  efforts  to  subvert  the  same. 

We  foUovy  the  uiirjater.     In  defence  of  his  plan  ol   Union,   ho 
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tells  us  the  uumber  of  Irish  representatives  in  the  British  Pariiu  ■ 
nieuL  io  ot  little  cousei)ueuce.  This  doctrine  is  new,  namely,  that 
between  two  nations  the  comparative  influence  is  of  no  moment. 
According  to  this,  it  would  be  of  no  moment  what  should  he  the 
number  of  the  British  Parliament.  No,  says  the  minister ;  tho 
alteration  is  to  be  limited  to  the  Irish  Parliament ;  the  uumber  an4 
fabric  of  the  British  is  to  remain  entire,  nualtered,  and  unalterable. 
"\Mint  now  becomes  of  the  argument  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  change? 
or  what  does  the  new  argument  avow,  but  what  we  maintained  and 
the  court  denied,  that  the  Union  was,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  u 
merger  of  hei  parliament  in  the  legislature  of  the  other,  Avithout 
creating  any  material  alteration  therein,  save  as  far  as  it  advanced 
the  influence  of  the  crown  direct  or  indirect. 

TJie  minister  goes  on,  and  supposes  100  Irish  will  be  sufficient, 
because  he  supposes  any  number  would  be  suflicient ;  and  he  sup- 
])0ses  any  number  would  be  suflicient,  because  the  nations  are  idcn- 
litied.  Thus  he  speaks,  as  if  identification  -was  at  once  a  cause  to 
t]v\v  from  representation,  and  au  event  A\hich  preceded  it.  You  are 
one  people,  such  is  his  argument,  because  you  are  represented,  and 
what  signifies  how,  or,  indeed,  whether  you  be  represented?  But 
tlie  fact  is,  that  you  are  identified  (if  you  be  identified,  which  I 
deny)  in  the  single  point  of  representation,  and  that  representaliji 
is  absorbed  in  the  superior  numbers  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 
tliat  apparent  identification  is,  of  course,  lost,  M'hile  you  remain  a 
ilistinct  country,  distinct  in  interest,  revenue,  law,  finance,  commerce, 
government.  Suppose  Yorkshu-e  governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant  and 
by  a  difl'erent  code  of  law,  she  would  not  be  a  part  of  P]ngland,  but 
a  province  of  Great  Britain;  but  now  the  martial  law  of  Scotland 
nnist  be  the  martial  law  of  England,  and  therefore  the  constitutional 
sympathy  of  England  defends  and  renders  the  numbei-  of  her  repre- 
sentatives less  essential;  but  the  nuirtial  law  of  Ireland  is  net  l!ie 
martial  law  of  England  ;  the  military  government  of  Ireland  is  not 
the  military  government  of  England,  and  therefore  the  constitutiona' 
svmpathy  of  England  does  not  defend  Ireland,  but,  on  the  contrarv, 
tiie  imperial  jealousy  of  England  endangers  Ireland,  and  has  tauglit 
the  councils  of  Britain  to  think  that  our  servitude  is  our  safety. 

"  It  is  matter  of  no  moment  what  are  the  number  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, piovided  that  they  be  suflicient  to  state  the  wants,  and 
w;itch  over  the  interest  of  their  country".  So  do  the  ])ublic  prints 
make  the  minister  speak.  Why !  three  men  are  sufficient  for  that 
purpose — one  man  could  do  it— a  gentleman  seated  at  the  bar  could 
do  it:  the  American  agents  did  that  before  tiie  American  war.     But 
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the  minister  is  made  to  add  another  provision,  which  makes  his 
doctrine  less  answerable  in  point  of  meaning,  leaving  it  without  any- 
meaning  at  all — "  provided  that  the  numbers  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  country".  But,  indeed,  when  he  afterwards 
explains  what  protection  those  rights  are  to  receive,  then  he  sets 
your  mind  at  ease — protection  against  Jacobinism ;  that's  the  only 
point,  and  ihat  could  be  accomplished  without  a  single  represen- 
tative— without  a parhament;  an  absolute  monarch  could  do  that; 
martial  law  Mill  do  that ;  James  the  Second  would  have  done  it. 
But  are  there  no  popular  rights  ?  Is  liberty  gone  out  of  the 
calendar?  Order,  government,  they  are  indispensable,  but  are  they 
the  wliole  ?  This  is  new  doctrine  in  these  countries,  very  familiar 
to  a  minister,  but  very  fatal  to  a  free  people.  He  confines  the  pur- 
poses of  Irish  representation  to  two  objects ;  first,  watching  and 
stating,  which  only  requires  one  represent;) five  ;  secondly,  protection 
against  Jacobinism,  which  requires  no  representative  whatevei-. 
He  then  pro'ceeds  to  ask  himself  a  question  extremely  natural  after 
such  reasoning;  what  security  has  Ireland?  He  answers,  with  great 
candour,  honour.  English  honour.  Now,  when  the  liberty  and 
security  of  one  country  depends  on  the  honom*  of  another,  the  latter 
may  have  much  honour,  but  the  former  can  have  no  liberty.  To 
depend  on  the  honour  of  another  countr}^,  is  to  depend  on  the  will ; 
and  to  depend  on  the  w^Ul  of  another  country,  is  the  definition  of 
slavery.  "  Depend  on  my  honour",  said  Charles  the  First,  when  he 
trifled  about  the  petition  of  right :  "  I  will  trust  the  peeple  Avith  the 
custod}^  of  their  own  liberty,  but  I  will  trust  no  people  Avith  the 
rustody  of  any  liberty  other  than  their  owa,  whether  that  people  be 
Rome,  Athens,  or  Britain". 

Observe  how  the  minister  speaks  of  that  country  which  is  to 
depend  hereafter  on  British  honour,  which,  in  his  present  power,  is, 
in  fact,  his  honour.  "  We  had  to  contend  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestants,  '  enemies  to  govenuuent' ;  the  violent  and  inflamed 
spirit  of  the  Catholics ;  the  disappointed  ambition  of  those  who 
would  ruin  the  country  because  they  could  not  be  the  rulers  of  it" 
Behold  the  character  he  gives  of  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  namely, 
of  twenty-one  counties  convened  at  public  meetings  by  due  notice ; 
of  several  other  counties  that  have  petitioned ;  of  most  of  the  great 
cities  and  towns,  or  indeed  of  almost  all  the  Irish,  save  a  very  few 
mistaken  men,  and  that  body  whom  government  could  influence. 
Thus  the  minister  utters  a  national  proscription  at  the  moment  ot 
his  projected  Union :  he  excludes  by  personal  abuse  from  the  possi- 
bility of  identificatiou,  all  the  enemies  of  the  Union,  all  the  friends 
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c(  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  1782,  that  great  body  of  the 
Iri^^h,  he  abuses  them  with  a  petulance  more  befitting  one  of  hi? 
Irish  ministers,  than  an  exalted  character,  and  infinitely  more  dis- 
graceful to  himself  than  to  them  ;  one  ■vvonld  think  one  of  his  Irish 
railers  had  lent  him  their  vulgar  clarion  to  bray  at  the  people. 

This  union  of  parliaments,  this  proscription  of  people,  he  follow^s 
by  a  declaration,  wherein  he  misrepresents  their  sentiments  as  he 
had  before  traduced  their  reputation.  After  a  calm  raid  mature 
consideration,  the  people  have  pronounced  their  judgment  in  favour 
of  an  Union ;  of  which  assertion  not  one  single  syllable  has  any 
existence  in  fact,  or  in  the  appearance  of  fact,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
petitions  of  twenty-one  counties,  publicly  convened,  and  to  the  other 
petitions  of  other  counties  numerously  signed,  and  to  those  of  the 
great  towns  and  cities.  To  affirm  that  the  judgment  of  a  nation  is 
erroneous  may  mortify,  but  to  affirm  that  her  judgment  against  is 
for;  to  assert  that  she  has  said  ay  when  she  has  pronounced  no;  to 
affect  to  refer  a  great  question  to  the  people ;  finding  the  sense  of 
the  people,  like  that  of  the  parliament,  against  the  question,  to  force 
the  question  ;  to  affirm  the  sense  of  the  people  to  be  for  the  ques- 
tion ;  to  affirm  that  the  question  is  persisted  in  because  the  sense  of 
the  people  is  for  it;  to  make  the  falsification  of  her  sentiments  the 
foundation  of  her  ruin  and  the  ground  of  the  Union  ;  to  affirm  that 
her  parliament,  constitution,  liberty,  honour,  property,  are  taken 
away  by  her  own  authority ;  there  is,  in  such  artifice,  an  effrontery, 
a  hardihood,  an  insensibility,  that  can  best  be  answered  by  sensa- 
tions of  astonishment  and  disgust,  excited  on  this  occasion  by  the 
British  minister,  whether  he  speaks  in  gross  and  total  ignorance  of 
the  truth,  or  in  shameless  and  supreme  contempt  for  it. 

The  constitution  may  be  for  a  time  so  lost;  the  character  of  thf 
country  cannot  be  lost.  The  ministers  of  the  crown  will,  or  may 
perhaps  at  length  find  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  down  for  ever  an 
ancient  and  respi^ctaMt  nacion,  by  abilities,  however  great,  and  by 
power  and  by  corruption,  however  irresistible;  liberty  may  repair 
ber  golden  beani,s,  and  with  redoubled  heat  animate  the  country; 
r.he  cry  of  loyalty  will  not  long  continue  against  the  principles  of 
liberty;  loyalty  is  a  noble,  a  judicious,  and  a  capacious  principle : 
but  in  these  countries  loyalty.^  distinct  from  liberty,  is  corruption, 
not  loyalty. 

The  cry  of  the  connection  will  not,  in  the  end,  avail  against  the 
principles  of  liberty.     Connexion  is  a  wise  and  a  profound  policy 
but  connexion  without  an  Irish  Parliament,  is  connexion  without  its 
OMD  principle,  witbout  analogy  of  condition,  without  the  pride  of 

X 
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lionour  that  slioiild  attend  it;  is  innovation,  is  peril,  is  subjugation  — 
not  connexion. 

The  cry  of  disaffection  -will  not,  in  tlie  end,  avail  against  the 
principles  of  liberty. 

Identification  is  a  solid  and  imperial  maxim,  necessary  for  the  pre- 
.'iervation  of  freedom,  necessary  fur  that  of  empire;  but,  withovit 
union  of  hearts — with  a  separate  government,  and  without  a 
separate  parliament,  identification  is  extinction,  is  dishonour,  is 
conquest — not  identification. 

Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the  country :  I  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but  slie 
is  not  dead :  though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless  and  motionless, 
still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow  of 
beauty — 

"Thou  art  not  conquered;  beauty's  ensijicn  yet 
Is  crimson  in  tliy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there". 

Wliile  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave  her. 
Let  the  courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  light  bark  of 
his  faith  with  every  new  breath  of  wind:  I  will  remain  anchored 
here  Avith  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her 
freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall. 


CATHOLIC    QUESTION. 
May  13,  1805. 

I>f  the  month  of  April,  ]\Ir.  Grattan  -n-aR  returned  <or  Jfalton,  a  Yorkshire 
borough,  and  in  the  ensuini;  month  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Much  curiosity  was  naturally  excited  to  hear  a  speaker 
of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  had  acted  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  obtaining  for  her  a  constitution,  and  in  defending  it  at  the 
period  of  its  extinction;  an  opportunity  soon  presented  itself,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  I'etition,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  which, 
on  tlie  25th  of  ]\Iardi,  he  presented  to  the  House.  It  was  read  and  laid  upon 
the  table.  The  10th  of  May  was  named  as  the  day  on  which  he  meant  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  upon  the  subject,  this  was  altered  to  the  13th,  when,  after  a 
long  and  able  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards 
Ireland,  set  forth  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Great  Britain, 
he  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  the  petition  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House".  This  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Diiigenan,  who 
entered  into  a  long  and  violent  invective  against  the  Roman  Catholics:  be 
quoted  several  obsolete  decrees  of  Kome  and  acts  sf  various  councils,  and  ie- 
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flared  that  the  Catholics  were  hostile  to  the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  nnd 
tliat  auy  bill  in  favour  of  their  liljertie-s,  would  be  a  violation  of  his  Majesty's 
ccronatioiL  oath.     After  he  had  concluded: 

^Ir.  Guattaj^  rose,  he  said,  to  avoid  the  example  of  the  member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  audiustead  of  calumniating  either  party,  to 
defend  both. 

Tlie  past  troubles  of  Ireland,  the  rebellion  of  1G41,  and  the  wars 
which  followed  (said  the  honourable  gentleman),  I  do  not  v.-hoUy 
forget,  but  1  only  remember  them  to  deprecate  the  example  and 
renounce  the  animosity.  The  penal  code  which  went  before  and 
followed  those  times,  I  remember  also,  but  only  enough  to  know, 
Uiat  the  causes  and  reasons  for  that  code  have  totally  expired ;  and 
ii£  on  one  side  the  Protestant  should  relinquish  his  animosity  ou 
account  of  the  rebellious,  so  should  tlie  Catholics  relinquish  their 
animosity  on  account  of  the  laws.  The  question  is  not  stated  l)y 
the  member;  it  is  not  whether  you  Avill  keep  in  a  state  of  disqualili- 
cation  a  few  Irish  Catholics,  but  whether  you  will  keep  in  a  state 
of  languor  and  neutrality  a  fifth  of  the  empire.  Before  you  impose 
such  a  sentence  on  yoiu-self,  you  will  require  better  arguments  thaii 
those  which  the  member  has  advanced ;  he  has  substantially  told 
you  that  the  Irish  Catholic  church,  which  is,  in  fact,  more  indepen- 
dent than  the  Catholic  church  here,  is  the  worst  in  Europe ;  that 
the  Irish  Catholics,  our  own  kindred,  are  the  worst  of  Papists;  that 
the  distinction,  a  distinction  made  by  the  law,  propounded  by  our- 
selves, and  essential  to  the  state,  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
power,  is  a  vain  discrimination;  and  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  to 
be  good  Catholics,  must  be  bad  subjects  :  and  finally,  he  has 
emphatically  said,  "that  an  Irish  Catholic  never  is,  never  was, 
never  Avill  be,  a  faithful  subject  to  a  British  Protestant  king  ':  Y.i^ 
words  are,  "  they  hate  all  Protestants  and  all  Englishmen  ".  Thus 
has  he  pronounced  against  his  country  three  curses:  eternal  war 
with  one  another,  eternal  war  with  England,  and  eternal  peace  with 
France.  So  strongly  docs  he  inculcate  this,  that  if  a  Catholic  printer 
were,  in  the  time  of  invasion,  to  publish  his  speech,  that  printei 
might  be  indicted  for  treason,  as  the  publisher  of  a  composition 
administering  to  the  Catholics  a  stimulative  to  rise,  and  advancing 
the  authority  of  their  religion  for  rebellion.  His  speech  consists  of 
four  parts: — 1st,  an  invective  uttered  against  the  religion  of  the 
Catholics;  2nd,  an  in\ective  uttered  against  the  present  generation; 
Srd,  an  iavective  against  the  past;  and  4th,  an  invective  against 
tlie  future :  here  the  limits  of  creation  interposed,  and  stopped  the 
member.     It  is  to  defend   those   diiFevent  generations,   and  their 
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religion,  I  rise ;   to  rescue  the  Catholic  from  his   attack,   ami   (be 
Protestants  from  his  defence. 

The  civil  interference  of  the  Pope,  his  assumed  power  of  deposi- 
tion, together  with  the  supposed  doctrine,  that  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  were  the  great  objections  to  the  claims  of  tJi(» 
Catholics ;  to  convict  them,  the  learned  doctor  has  gone  forth  Avitli 
a  sinister  zeal  to  collect  his  offensive  materials,  and  behold!  he  returns 
laden  with  much  disputed  comment,  much  doubtful  text,  much  Oi 
executive  decrees,  and  of  such  tilings  as  are  become  obsolete  because 
useless,  and  are  little  attended  to  because  very  dull  and  very  uninte- 
resting, and  wherein  the  learned  gentleman  may  for  that  reason 
/ake  many  little  liberties  in  the  way  of  misquotation  or  in   tlie  way 
of  suppression.     All  these,  the  fruits  of  his  unprofitable  industry,  ho 
lays  before  you :  very  kindly  and  liberally  he  does  it ;  but  of  this 
huge  and  tremendous  collection,  you  must  reject  a  principal  part,  as 
having  nothing  to  say  to  the  question,  namely,  all  that  matter  which 
belongs  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  distinct  from  the  church  ;  secondly, 
of  the  remnant  after  that  rejection,  you  must  remove  everytliing 
that  belongs  to  the  church  of  Itome  which  is  not  confined  to  doctrine 
regarding  faith  and  morals,  exclusive  of,  and  unmixed  with,  any 
temporal   matter  whatever;    after  this  con-ection,  you   will  have 
reduced  this  gentleman  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  two  miserable 
canons,  the  only  rewards  of  his  labour  and  result  of  his  toil,  both 
passing  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  not  bearing 
on  the  Protestants  or  the  Reformers.    The  first  is  a  canon  excommu- 
nicating persons  who  do  not  abide  by  a  profession  of  faith  contained 
>n  a  preceding  canon,  which  notably  concludes  with  the  following 
observation,  that  virgins  and  married  women  may  make  themselves 
greeable  to  God.     Now  I  cannot  think  such  a  canon  can  excite  any 
p-ave  impression  or  alarm  in  this  House,  passed  six  hundred  yeara 
ago,  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Refonnation,  made 
by  lay  princes,  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  and  never  acknowledged  or 
noticed  in  these  islands,  even  in  times  of  their  Popery. 

The  other  canon,  that  of  Constance,  goes  to  deny  the  force  of  a 
free  passport  or  safe  conduct  to  heretics,  given  by  temporal  princes 
in  bar  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Church.  Without  going  farther  into 
that  canon,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  positively  affiniied  by  the 
Catholics,  that  tliis  does  not  go  farther  than  to  assert  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  inquire  into  heresy,  notwithstanding  any  impediments 
from  lay  princes ;  and  forther,  there  is  an  authority  for  that  inter- 
pretation, and  in  contradiction  to  the  member's  interpretation,  not 
only  above  his  authority,  but  any  that  it  is  in  his  studies  to  produce : 
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I  mean  that  of  Grotius,  who  mentions,  that  the  imputatitn  cast  on 
the  Catholics  on  account  of  this  canon  is  unfounded. 

Here  I  stop,  and  submit,  that  the  member  is  in  the  state  of  i 
plaintiff,  who  cannot  make  out  his  case,  notwithstanding  his  twc 
canons ;  that  he  has  failed  most  egregiously,  and  has  no  right  to 
ihrow  the  other  party  on  their  defence.  However,  the  Catholics 
have  gone,  as  far  as  relates  to  him,  gratuitously  into  their  case,  and 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  imbecility  of  their  opponent,  and 
they  have  been  enabled  to  produce  on  the  subject  of  the  above 
charges,  the  opinion  of  six  universities,  to  whom  those  charges,  in 
the  shape  of  queries,  have  been  submitted :  Paris,  Louvaine, 
Salamanca,  Douay,  Valladodid,  Alcala.  These  universities  have  all 
answered,  and  have,  in  their  answers,  not  only  disclaimed  the  impu- 
ted doctrines,  but  disclaimed  them  with  abhorrence.  The  Catholics 
have  not  stopped  here ;  they  have  drawn  np  a  declaration  of  nino 
articles  renouncing  the  imputed  doctrines,  together  with  other 
doctrines  or  yiews  objected  to  them ;  they  have  gone  farther,  they 
have  desired  the  Protestants  to  name  their  own  terms  of  abjuration  : 
the  Protestants  have  done  so,  and  here  is  the  instrument  of  their 
compact — it  is  an  oath  framed  by  a  Protestant  parliament,  princi- 
pally manufactured  by  the  honourable  member  himself,  in  which  the 
Irish  Cathohcs  not  only  abjure  the  imputed  doctrine,  but  are  sworn 
to  the  state,  and  to  the  present  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
church  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  present  state  of  Protestant  property ; 
tnis  oath  has  been  universally  taken,  and  by  this  oath  both  parties 
are  concluded,  the  Catholic  fi-om  resorting  to  the  abjured  doctrines, 
JUi..  the  Protestant  from  resorting  to  the  abjured  charge.  There- 
fore, when  the  member  imputes,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  Catholic  the 
principles  hereby  abjured,  it  is  not  the  Catholic  who  breaks  faith 
with  him,  but  it  is  he  who  breaks  faith  with  the  Catholic.  He 
acts  in  riolation  of  the  instrument  he  himself  formed,  and  is  put 
down  by  his  OM'n  authority.  But  the  Catholics  hav3  not  only  thus 
obtained  a  special  acquittal  from  the  charges  made  against  them  in 
this  debate,  they  have  obtained  a  general  acquittal  also. 

The  most  powerful  of  their  opponents,  the  late  Earl  of  Clare, 
wi'ites  as  follows :  "  They  who  adhere  to  the  Church  of  Rome  are- 
good  Catholics ;  they  who  adhere  to  the  Court  of  Rome  are  traitoi-s", 
and  he  quotes  Lord  Soniers  as  his  authority,  in  which  he  entirely 
acquiesces,  and  acknowledges  their  innocence  in  their  adherence  tn 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  distinct  from  the  Court.  A  test,  such  as  1 
have  already  mentioned,  is  formed  in  Ireland,  abjuring  the  doctrine 
of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  reducing  then-  religion  to  the  Church  of 
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Rome,  This  test,  together  with  a  number  of  other  articles,  is  re- 
duced to  an  oath,  and  this  oath  is  reduced  into  an  act  of  parliament, 
iind  this  oath,  thus  legalised,  is  taken  universally.  Here  again  are 
the  opponents  to  the  Catholic  concluded  by  their  own  concessions  ; 
by  teuderiiig  an  oath  to  Catholics,  they  allow  an  oath  to  be  a  test  oi 
sincerity ;  by  framing  that  oath  under  these  circumstances,  they 
make  it  a  test  of  pure  Catholicism ;  and  by  their  own  argument, 
*,hey  pronounce  cure  Catholicism  to  be  innoxious.  But  the 
honourable  member  has  gone  a  little  iarther  than  pronounce  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Catholics ;  he  has  pronounced  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  the  laws  that  proscribe  them ;  he  has  said,  in  so  many 
■words,  that  an  Irish  Catholic  never  is,  and  never  wall  be,  faithful  to 
a  British  Protestant  king ;  he  does  not  say  every  Catholic,  for  then 
he  would  include  the  English  Catholics  and  those  of  Canada ;  nor 
does  he  say  every  Irishman  must  hate  the  king,  for  then  he  would 
include  every  Protestaut  in  Ireland ;  the  cause  of  the  hatred  is  not- 
ihen  in  the  religion  nor  in  the  soil ;  it  must  be  then  in  the  laws,  in 
something  which  the  Protestant  does  not  experience  in  Ireland,  nor 
the  Catholic  iu  any  country  but  in  Ireland,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
penal  code ;  that  code  then,  according  to  him,  has  made  the  Catho- 
lics enemies  to  the  king ;  thus  has  he  acquitted  the  Catholics  and 
convicted  the  laws.  This  is  not  extraordinary,  it  is  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  a  blind  and  a  great  polemic  ;  such  characters,  they  begin 
with  a  fatal  candour,  and  then  precipitate  to  a  fatal  extravagance, 
and  ai'e  at  once  undermined  by  their  candour  and  exposed  by  their 
extravagance :  so  with  the  member,  he  hm-ries  on,  he  knows  not 
where,  utters,  he  cares  not  what,  equally  negligent  of  the  grounds  of 
his  assertions  and  their  necessary  inferences ;  thus,  when  he  thinks 
he  is  establishing  his  errors,  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  lie 
pronmlgates  truth;  or  rather,  in  the  very  tempest  of  his  speech,  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  govern  his  lips,  so  that  they  shall  prove  false  to 
his  purposes,  and  bear  wtuess  to  his  refutations.  Interpret  the 
gentleman  literally — what  blasphemy  has  he  uttered !  He  has  said 
that  the  Catholic  religion,  abstracted  as  it  is  at  present  in  Ireland 
fi-om  Popery,  and  reduced  as  it  is  to  mere  Catholicism,  is  so  incon- 
sistent mth  the  duties  of  morality  and  allegiance,  as  to  be  a  very 
great  evil.  Now,  that  religion  is  the  Christianity  of  two-thirds  of 
all  Christendom ;  it  follows,  then,  according  to  the  learned  doctor, 
that  tho  Christian  religion  is  iu  general  a  curse.  He  has  added- . 
that  his  own  countrymen  are  not  only  depraved  by  religion,  but 
rendered  perverse  by  nativity ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  him, 
blasted  by  their  Creator,  nnd  damned  by  th***"  Redeemer.     Iu  order. 
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therefore,  to  restore  the  member  to  the  cliaracter  of  a  Christian,  wc 
must  renounce  him  as   an  advocate,  and  acknowledge  tiuit  Le  has 
acquitted  the  Catholics  whom  he  meant  to  condemn,  and  convicted 
the  laws  which  he  meant  to  defend.     But  though  the  truth  may  be 
eviscerated  from  the  whole  of  the  member's  statement,   it  is  not  to 
be  discerned  in  the  particular  parts,  and  therefore  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  refute  his  arguments  ;  it  is  necessary  to  controvert  his  positions. 
The  Catholics  of  Irehmd,   he  says,   hate  the  Protestants,  hate  the 
English,  and  h^te  tiie  king.     I  must  protest  against  the  truth  ol 
this  position.     The  laws,  violent  as  they  were,  mitigated  as  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  they  have  been,  the  people,  better  than  the 
laws,  never  could  have  produced  that  mischief:  against  such  a  posi- 
tion I  appeal  to  the  conscious  persuasion  of  every  Irishman.     We 
Mill  put  it  to  an  issue  :  tlie  present  chief  governor  of  Ireland  is  both 
an  Englishman  and  the  representative  of  English   government.     I 
will  ask  the  honourable  gentleman  whether  the  hish  hate  him  ?     If 
I  could  believe  this  position,  what  could  I  think  of  the  Protestant 
ascendency,  and  what  must  I  think  of  the  British  connexion  and 
government,  who  have  been  for  sis  hundred  years  in  possession  of 
the  country,  with  no  other  effect,  according  to  this  logic,  than  to 
make  its  inhabitants  abhor  you  and  your  generation.     But  this  po- 
sition contains  something  more  than  a  departure  from  fact :  it  says, 
strike  France,  strike  Spain,   the  great  body  of  the  Irish  are  with 
you  :  it  does  much  more,  il  attempts  to  give  the  Irish  a  provocation  ; 
it  teaches  you  to  hate  them,  aud  them  to  think  so;  and  thus  false- 
hood takes  its  chance  of  generating  into  a  fatal  and  treasonable  truth 
The   honourable  gentleman,  having  misrepresented  the  present 
generation,  misstates  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors,  and  sets  forth 
the  past  rebellions   as  proceeding  entirely   from  religion.     I  will 
follow  him  to  those  rebellions,  and  show,  beyond  his  power  of  con- 
tradiction, that  religion  was  not,  and  that  proscription  was,  the 
leading  cause  of  those  rebellions.     The  rebellion  of  1641,  or  let  me 
be  controverted  by  any  historian  of  authority,  did  not  proceed  from 
religion  ;  it  did  proceed  from  tlie  extermination  of  the  inhabitants  of 
eight  counties  in  Ulster,  and  from  the  foreign  and  bigoted  education 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  not  from  religion.     The  rebellion  of  the 
Pale,   for  it  was  totally  distinct  in  period  and  cause  from  the  other, 
did  not  proceed  from  religion :  loss  of  the  graces  (they  resembled 
your  petition  of  right,  except  that  they  embraced  articles  for  the 
security  of  property),  disarmament  of  the  Catholics,   expulsion  of 
them  in  that  disarmed  state  from  Dublin,  many  other  causes,  order 
ioi  the  execution  of  certain  priests — you  will  not  foi-get  there  was 
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an  order  to  banish  their  priests  in  James  the  First's  time,  and  to 
shut  up  their  chapels  in  Charles  the  First's — these  were  the  causee  : 
there  was  another  cause — you  were  iu  rebellion,  Scotland  was  in  re- 
hellion  ;  there  was  another  cause,  the  Irish  government  was  in  re- 
bellion ;  they  had  taken  their  part  with  the  republicans,  and  wished 
to  draw  into  treason  the  Irish  freeholders,  that,  with  the  forfeiture 
of  another's  rebellion,  they  might  supply  their  own.  I  go  back  witii 
concern  to  these  times,  I  see  much  blood,  no  glory ;  but  I  have  the 
consolation  to  find,  that  the  causes  were  not  lodged  iu  the  religioa 
Dr  the  soil,  and  that  all  of  them,  but  the  prescriptive  cause,  have 
vanished,  I  follow  the  member  to  another  rebellion,  which  should 
properly  be  called  a  civil  war,  not  a  rebellion ;  it  proceeded  from  a 
combination  of  causes  which  exist  no  longer,  and  one  of  those  causes 
•was  the  abdicating  king  at  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  and  another 
cause  was  the  violent  proscription  carried  on  against  the  Catholics 
by  the  opposite  and  then  prevailing  party :  these  causes  are  now  no 
more,  or  will  the  member  say  there  is  now  an  abdicating  prince,  or 
now  a  Popish  plot,  or  now  a  Pretender.  There  are  causes  most 
certainly  sufficient  to  alarm  you,  but  very  different,  and  such  as  can 
only  be  combated  by  a  conviction,  that  as  your  destinies  are  now 
disposed  of,  it  is  not  the  power  of  the  Catholics  which  can  destroy, 
or  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  that  can  save  you.  The  conclusion 
1  draw  from  the  history  above  alluded  to,  is  very  different  from  that 
drawn  by  the  member,  and  far  more  healing ;  conclusions  to  show 
the  evils  arising  from  foreign  connexions  on  one  side,  and  from  do- 
mestic proscription  on  the  other.  If  all  the  blood  shed  on  those 
occasions,  if  the  many  fights  in  the  first,  and  the  signal  battles  in 
the  second  period,  and  the  consequences  of  those  battles  to  the  de- 
feated and  the  triumphant — to  the  slave  that  fled,  and  to  the  slave 
that  followed — shall  teach  our  country  the  wisdom  of  conciliation,  I- 
congratulate  her  on  those  deluges  of  blood  ;  if  not,  I  submit,  and 
lament  her  fivte,  and  deplore  her  understanding,  which  would 
render  not  only  the  blessings  of  Providence,  but  its  visitations,  fruit- 
less, and  transmit  what  was  the  curse  of  our  fathers  as  the  inheritance 
of  our  children. 

The  learned  gentleman  proceeds  to  misstate  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years — namely,  the  century  that  follouTd  the  revolution  ; 
and  this  he  makes  a  period  of  open  or  concealed  rebellions :  the 
sources  of  his  darkness  and  misinformation  are  to  be  found  in  history 
and  revelation  ;  of  his  charges  against  that  period  he  brings  uu 
proof;  none  of  those  on  the  same  side  with  him  can  bring  any  :  they 
heard  from  such  a  one,  who  heard  from  such  a  one  j  1  neither  be- 
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lievc  them  nor  such  a  one,  and  1  desire  so  many  generatiins  may 
not  DC  convicted  on  evidence  that  would  not  be  admitted  against  the 
vilest  caitiff,  and  that  in  opposition  to  evidence  by  which  tliat  vilest 
caitiff  would  be  acquitted — in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  four  acts 
of  parUameut ;  the  act  of  1778,  which  declares  their  loyalty  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  that  of  1782,  that  of  1793,  and  further,  against 
the  declared  sense  of  government,  who,  in  the  year  1762,  proposed 
to  raise  four  Catholic  regiments,  because  the  Catholics  had  proved 
their  allegiance  against  the  authority  of  the  then  Irish  Primate,  who 
supported  that  measure,  and  in  his  speech  on  that  subject  assigns, 
as  his  reason,  that  after  his  perusal  of  Mr.  Mun-ay's  papers,  nothing 
appeared  against  the  Irish  Catholics  of  any  connexion  whatsoever 
^s■ith  the  rebellion  of  that  period.  The  member  next  proceeds  to  tlie 
rebellion  of  1798,  and  this  he  charges  to  the  Catholics  ;  and  against 
his  charge  I  appeal  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  1797,  in  Avhich  is  set  forth  the  rebel  muster,  con- 
taining 99,000  northerns  enrolled  in  rebellion,  and  all  the  northei-a 
counties  organised  :  at  the  time  iu  which  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  states  the  i-ebeUion  of  the  north,  the  dispatches  of  go- 
veniment  acknowledged  the  allegiance  of  the  south.  To  those  dis- 
patches I  appeal,  written  at  the  time  of  Hoche's  projected  invasion, 
and  applauding  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  southern  counties, 
and  their  exertions  to  assist  the  army  on  its  march  to  Cork,  to  op- 
pose the  landing  of  the  French.  If  you  ask  how  the  rebellion 
spread  and  involved  the  Catholics,  I  will  answer,  and  tell  you,  that 
as  long  as  the  proscriptive  system  continues,  there  Avill  be  in  our 
country  a  staminal  weakness,  rendering  the  distempers  to  which  so- 
ciety is  obnoxious,  not  only  dangerous,  but  deadly ;  every  epidemic 
disease  will  bring  the  chronic  distemper  into  action  ;  it  is  the  grape- 
stone  in  the  hand  of  death  which  strikes  with  the  force  of  a  thunder- 
bolt. If  you  have  any  apprehension  on  this  account,  the  eiTor  is  to 
be  found  in  yourselves,  in  human  policy,  not  in  religion ;  in  the 
fallibility  of  man,  not  of  God.  If  you  wish  to  strip  rebellion  of  its 
hopes,  France  of  her  expectations,  reform  that  policy ;  you  will  gain 
a  victory  over  the  enemy  when  you  gain  a  conquest  over  yourselves. 
But  I  will  for  a  moment  accede  to  the  member's  statement  against 
facts  and  history:  what  is  his  inference?  during  one  hundred  years 
of  the  proscriptive  system,  the  state  has  been  in  imminent  danger  ; 
therefore,  adds  he,  continue  the  system  :  here  is  the  regimen  under 
which  you  have  declined — persevere.  But  the  member  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  you  cannot  hoj)e  to  reconcile  those  whom  you  cannot 
hope  to  satisfy,  and  he  instances  the  repeal  of  the  penal  code.     I 
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deny  the  instances:  the  repeal  in  1778  and  1782  dlcl  reconcile  and 
did  satisfy ;  accordingly  you  will  find,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  in 
1779  and  1780,  1781  and  1782,  were  active  and  unanimous  to 
repel  the  invasion  threatened  at  that  time,  when  the  French  rode  in 
the  Channel,  and  Ireland  was  left  to  the  care  of  6,000  regulars,  and 
■was  only  defended  from  invasion  by  the  spint  and  loyalty  of  the 
Catholics,  in  harmony  and  in  arms  with  their  Protestant  brethren. 
The  repeal  of  a  principal  part  of  the  penal  code  in  1793  did  not  re- 
joncile  and  did  not  satisfy ;  it  was,  because  the  Irish  government  of 
■Jhdt  time  was  an  enemy  to  the  repeal  and  to  the  Catholics,  and  pre- 
vented the  good  effects  of  that  measure.  That  government,  in  the 
eiunmer  of  1792,  had  sent  instructions  (I  know  the  fact  to  be  so)  to 
the  gi-and  jm-ies  to  enter  into  resolutions  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics.  Their  leading  minister  appeared  himself  at  one  of  the 
county  meetings,  and  took  a  memorable  part  of  hostility  and  pub- 
licity. When  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  was  recommende-iin  the 
King's  speech  in  1793,  the  Irish  minister  answered  the  Iving,  and 
with  unmeasured  severity  attacked  the  petitioners.  Wlieu  the  bill, 
introduced  in  consequence  of  his  IMajesty's  recommendation,  was  in 
progress,  the  same  minister,  with  as  unmeasured  severity,  attacked 
tiie  bill,  and  repeated  his  severity  against  the  persons  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. When  the  same  bill  of  reconciliation,  in  consequence  of  tho 
recommendation  and  reference  of  the  petition,  was  in  its  passage,  the 
Irish  government  attempted  to  hang  the  leading  men  among  the  pe- 
titioners, and  accordingly  Mr.  Bird  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were,  by  their 
orders,  indicted  for  a  capital  offence — I  think  it  was  defenderism  ; 
and  so  little  ground  Avas  there  for  the  charge,  that  those  men  were 
triumphantly  acquitted,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  crown  so  flagrantly 
peijured,  that  the  judge,  I  have  heard,  recommended  a  prosecution. 
These  were  the  causes  why  the  repeal  of  1793  did  not  satisfy ;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  because  the  Irish  administration  took  care  that 
the  Catholics  should  receive  no  benefit  therefrom,  opposing  them  Avith 
their  known  partizaus  and  dependents,  seldom  giving  them  any  office 
(there  are  very  few  instances  in  which  they  got  any),  and  manifest- 
ing in  the  government  a  more  active  enemy  than  before  the  Catholic 
had  experienced  in  the  law.  I  refer  to  the  speeches  delivered  and 
published  at  the  time  by  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  Irish  go- 
vernment, and  persisted  in,  and  delivered  since ;  read  them,  and 
there  you  will  see  an  attack  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
people  ;  from  the  time  of  their  address  for  free  trade,  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  were  glorious,  as  well  as  those  that  were  intem- 
perate, without  discrimination,  moderation,  or  principle ;  there  you 
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v.'ill  see  the  Irish  ministry  engaged  in  a  wretched  squabble  with  the 
Catholic  committee,  and  that  Catholic  committee  replying  on  that 
ministry,  and  degrading  that  ministry  more  than  it  had  degraded 
'.Lself ;  and  you  will  further  perceive  the  members  of  that  ministry 
argiug  their  charges  against  the  members  of  that  committee,  to  dis- 
qualify other  Catholics  who  were  not  of  the  committee,  but  opposed 
it ;  so  that  by  their  measures  against  the  one  part  of  the  Catholics, 
and  their  invective  against  the  other,  they  took  care  to  alienate,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  the  whole  body.  The  fact  is,  the  project  of  con- 
ciliation in  1793,  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  was 
defeated  by  the  Irish  cabinet,  who  were  at  that  time  on  that  subject 
in  opposition  ;  and  being  incensed  at  the  British  cabinet  for  the 
couutenance  afforded  to  the  Catholics,  punished  the  latter,  and 
sowed  those  seeds  which  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  other 
causes,  produced  the  rebellion. 

I  leave  the  member,  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  differences  now 
remaining  that  discriminate  His  Majesty's  subjects  of  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  persuasion.  Before  we  consider  how  far  we  difi'er,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  how  far  we  agree ;  we  acknowledge  the 
same  God,  the  same  Redeemer,  the  same  consequences  of  redemption, 
the  same  Bible,  and  the  same  Testament.  Agreeing  in  this,  we 
cannot,  as  far  as  respects  religion,  quarrel  about  the  remainder ; 
because  their  merits  as  Christians  must,  in  our  opinion,  outweigh 
their  demerits  as  Catholics,  and  reduce  our  religious  distinction  to  a 
difference  about  the  eucharist,  the  mass,  and  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
matters  which  may  form  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  not  a  division 
of  interest.  The  infidel,  under  these  circumstances,  would  consider 
us  as  the  same  religionists,  just  as  the  French  would  consider  us, 
and  cut  us  down  as  the  same  community. .  See  whether  we  are  not  . 
agreed  a  little  farther,  and  united  by  statute  as  well  as  religion  ; 
the  preamble  of  three  acts  declares  the  Catholics  to  be  loyal  subjects; 
the  act  of  1778  declares  that  they  have  been  so  for  a  series  of  years; 
ilie  same  act  declares  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  blessings 
of  the  constitution:  the  act  of  1793  goes  farther,  and  admits  them 
into  a  participation  of  those  blessings;  thus  is  the  principle  of  iden- 
tification established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  thus  are  the 
Catholics,  by  that  law,  proclaimed  to  be  innocent,  and  the  calum 
uiators  of  the  Catholics  guilty.  Let  us  consider  their  situatioH 
under  these  laws,  professedly  and  in  principle  admitted  to  everything 
except  seats  in  parliament  and  certain  ofBces  of  state;  they  are,  in 
fact,  excluded  from  everything,  under  the  circumstances  of  paying 
for  everything  (the  few  places  they  enjoy  make  uo  exception);  they 
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pay  theii-  proportion  of  money  to  the  navy,  and  contribute  one-thira 
to  its  nnrabers,  and  liave  not  a  commission ;  they  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  and  to  one-third  of  its  numbers,  and  have  not 
a  commission ,  and  shall  I  now  be  asked,  how  are  the  Catholics 
affected  by  this  ?  or  shall  I  be  told  that  the  Catholic  body  would 
not  be  served  by  the  removal  of  this  ?     How  would  the  Protestant 
body  be  affected,  if  only  removed  from  the  state,  tlie  parliament,  the 
navy,  and  the  army  ?     In  addition  to  this,   I   am  to  add  the  many 
minor  injuries  done  to  the  Catholics,  in  ways  that  must  be  felt,  and 
cannot  be  calculated;  the  incalculable  injury  done  to  the  Catholic 
mind  by  precluding  it  from  objects  of  ambition,  and  to  the  Catholic 
spirit  by  exposing  it  to  taunts  and  insults — you  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
for  an  instance,  such  as  is  uttered  by  the  vilest  of  the  Protestants 
against  the  first  of  the  Catholics.     I  am  to  add  the  mischief  done  to 
the  morals  of  the  country  by  setting  up  a  false  standard  of  merit,  by 
which  men,  without  religion,  morals,  or  integrity,  shall  obtain,  by  an 
abhorrence  of  their  fellow-subjects,   credit  and  consequence,   and 
acquire  an  impunity  for  selling  the  whole  coranmnity,  because  they 
detest  a  part  of  it.     You  see  it  is  impossible  for  auy  one  part  of 
Bociety  to  afflict  the  other,  without  paying  the  penalty,  and  feeling 
the  consequences  of  its  own  bad  policy  in  the  reaction  of  its  own 
bad  passions.     I  am  to  add  the  mischief  done  to  the  peace  of  the 
country  among  the  lower  orders,   when  the  spirit  of  religious  dis- 
cord descends,  and  the  holiday  becomes  a  riot,  and  the  petty  magis- 
trate turns  chapman  and  dealer  in  politics,   theologian  and  robber, 
makes  for  himseH  a  situation  in  the  country  by  monstrous  lies,  fabri- 
cates false  panics  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  then  walks  forth  the 
man  of  blood;  his  creditors  tremble;  the  French  do  not;  and  atro- 
cities, Aihich  he  dai'es  not  commit  in  his  own  name,  he  perpetrates 
fur  the  honour  of  his  king,  and  in  the  name  of  his  Maker. 

I  have  heard  of  the  uncivilization  of  Ireland;  too  much  has  been 
paid  on  that  subject:  I  deny  the  fact:  a  country  exporting  above 
live  millions,  even  at  your  official  value,  above  half  a  million  of  corn, 
three  millions  of  linen,  paying  nine  million  to  the  state,  cannot  be 
barbarous;  a  nation  connected  with  you  for  six  hundred  yeai-s 
Avhat  do  you  say?)  cannot  be  barbarous.  If  France  should  say  so, 
you  should  contradict  lier,  because  it  is  not  on  Ireland,  but  on  you 
T'.ie  reflection  must  fall;  but  if  anything,  however,  delays  the  perfect 
and  extensive  civilization  of  Ireland,  it  is  principally  her  religious 
animosity;  examine  all  the  causes  of  human  misery,  the  tragic 
machinery  of  the  globe,  and  the  instruments  of  civil  rage  and 
domesti :  murder,  and  you  find  no  demon  is  like  it,  because  it  orivi- 
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leges  every  other  vice,  and  amalgamates  -nith  iiiridelity,  as  well  as 
with  murder;  and  conscience,  which  restrains  every  other  vice, 
becomes  a  prompter  here.  To  restrain  this  waste  and  this  conquest, 
exercised  over  your  understanding,  your  morals,  and  your  fortune, 
tny  honourable  friend  makes  his  motion.  Come,  let  us  hear  the 
objections:  the  Catholics,  they  say,  should  not  have  political  power; 
why,  they  have  it  already;  they  got  it  wiien  you  gave  them  lauded 
property,  and  they  got  it  when  you  gave  them  the  elective  franchise. 
"Be  it  enacted,  that  the  Catholics  shall  be  capable  of  holding  all 
offices  (civil  and  military,  except")  and  then  the  act  excludes  a 
certain  numeration. 

This  is  the  act  of  1793  ;  and  is  not  this  political  power  allowed 
by  act  of  parliament?  So  that  the  objection  goes  not  so  much 
against  the  petition  as  against  the  law,  and  the  law  is  the  answei 
to  it.  The  reasono  they  give  for  objecting  to  the  law  are,  first, 
that  the  Catholics  do  not  acknowledge  the  King  to  be  the  head  of 
their  church.  To  require  a  person  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  acknow- 
ledge a  person  of  another  religion,  who  makes  no  very  encouraging 
declarations  towards  them,  to  be  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  is 
going  very  far;  but  to  make  the  withholding  such  acknowledgment 
the  test  of  disafiiection,  is  going  much  farther ;  farther  than  reason, 
and  farther  than  the  law,  which  does  not  require  such  test,  but  i? 
satisfied  with  a  negative  oath,  and  therefore  the  Presbyterians  who 
make  no  such  acknowledgment  may  sit  in  parliament;  so  that  here 
the  objector  is  answered  again  by  the  law,  and  the  reason  he  gives 
.n  opposition  to  the  law  shows  that  the  legislature  is  wiser  than  the 
objector.  The  reason  alleged  is,  that  he  who  allows  his  Majesty  to 
be  the  head  of  his  church  has  more  allegiance,  because  he  acknow- 
ledges the  king  in  more  capacities ;  according  to  this,  the  Turk  has 
more  allegiance  than  either,  for  he  acknowledges  the  Grand  Seignior 
in  all  capacities,  and  the  Englishman  has  less  allegiance  than  any 
other  subject  in  Europe,  be'^,iu,"e,  ■whereas  other  European  subjects 
acknowledge  their  king  in  a.  legisJatJve  as  well  as  an  executive 
capacity,  the  EngUsh  acknowledge  their  king  in  the  latter  capacity 
only.  But  such  men  know  not  how  to  estimate  allegiance, 
which  is  not  measured  by  the  powers  which  you  give,  but  by 
the  privileges  which  you  keep:  thus  your  allegiance  is  of  i. 
higher  order,  because  it  is  rendered  for  the  proud  circumstances  be- 
longing to  an  Englishman,  to  the  peer  who  has  his  rank,  the  commoner 
who  has  his  privileges,  and  the  peasant  who  has  his  magna  charta. 
The  Catholic  too — he  has  an  interest  in  his  allegiance  ;  increase  that 
interest,  that  is,  increase  this  privilege,  you  increase  the  force  of  the 
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obligation,   Jind  with  it  your  ovra  security.     But  here  again  tl'.e 
objector    interposes,  and   alleges,  that  the  Catholics  do  not  only 
not  acknowledge  the  king  to  be  the  head  of  their  church,  but  acknow- 
ledge a  foreign  power — whom?     I  cannot  find  him.     There  was, 
indeed,  a  power  which  you  set  up  in  the  last  war  and  guarded  with 
your  troops ;    is  that  the  memory  at  which   gentlemen  tremble  ? 
A  sort  of  president,  or  chair,  in  whose  name  the  business  of  the 
Catholic  church  is  conducted,  for  whom  no  Catholic  would  fight, 
and  against  whom  the  Irish  Catholics  would  fight,  if  he  came  into 
their  country  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army  ;  they  have  said  so. 
You  will  recollect  how  little  yon  yourselves  feared  that  name,  when 
you  encompassed  and  preserved  it  at  the  very  time  of  the  Irish 
rebellion ;  and  now  do  gentlemen  set  it  up  and  bring  it  back  again 
into  the  world,  as  a  principle  likely  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
Irish  ?     But   then   I  here  received  an   answer  to  this,  viz.   that 
Buonaparte  has  gotten  possession  of  the  power  and  person  of  the  Pope. 
What  power?     He  had  no  power  before  his  captivity,  and  there 
fore  he  became  a  captive  ;  he  has  not  found  his  power  in  his  captivity; 
or  will  you  say,  that  he  could  now  disband  an  Austrian  or  an  Irish 
army,  or  that  if  he  were  to  issue  out  his  excommunications,  your 
seamen  and  soldiers  would  desert  ?     Such  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
such  your  fear  of  it,  aud  such  is  the  force  of  their  argument.    What 
is  the  policy  of  it  ?  Buonaparte  has  gotten  the  Pope  ;  give  him  the 
Catholics.     But  here  the  objector  interposes  again,  and  tells  us,  it  is 
in  vain  to  look  for  hai-mony  with  the  Catholics,  inasmuch  as  they 
deliver  us,  the  Protestants,  to  damnation :  gi-avely  they  say  this, 
soberly  they  say  this,  in  the  morning,  and  according  to  this  you  must 
not  only  repeal  your  laws  of  toleration,  but  you  must  disband  part 
of  vour  army  and  your  navy,  and  disqualify  your  electors.     The. 
Catholic  who  hears  this,  produces  a  Protestant  creed,  which  does 
the  same  thing,  and  damns  his  sect  likewise  ;  the  infidel,  who  listens, 
agrees  with  both,  and  triumphs  and  suggests  that  it  were  better  uo^ 
to  cast  oif  your  people,  but  to  shake  off  your  religion.     So  Volney 
makes  all  sects  contend,  and  all  conquer,  and  religion  the  common 
victim.     Tiie  truth  is,  exclusive  salvation  was  the  common  frenzy 
of  all  sects,  and  is  the  religion  of  none,  and  is  now  not  rejected  by 
all,  but  laughed  at ;  so  burning  one  another  as  well  as  damning  one 
another  ;  you  can  produce  instances — they  can  produce  instances :  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  early  Christians  to  anathematize  all  sects  but 
their  own.     Xo  religion  can  stand,  if  men,  without  regard  to  their 
(.Tod,  and  Avith  regard  only  to  controversy,  shall  rake  out  of  the 
rut'bish  of  antiquity  the  obsolete  and  quaint  folUes  of  the  sectarians, 
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and  affront  the  majesty  of  the  Almighty  M-itli  the  impudent  catalogue 
of  their  devices  ;  aud  it  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  proscrip- 
tive  system,  that  it  helps  to  continue  this  shocking  contest,  theolo- 
gian against  theologian,  polemic  against  polemic,  until  the  two 
madmen  defame  their  common  parent,  and  expose  their  common 
religion.  With  arguments  such  as  these  it  is  urged  that  the  laws 
were  in  error  which  gave  the  Catholic  political  power ;  and,  it  is 
further  added,  that  he  will  use  that  political  power  to  destroy  the 
chui'ch.  I  do  not  think  they  have  now  said,  he  will  destroy  the 
present  state  of  property :  bigotry  has  retired  from  that  post,  and 
has  found  out,  at  last,  that  the  Catholics  cannot  repeal  the  act  of 
settlement  in  Ireland,  by  which  the  property  of  the  country  was 
ascertained,  until  they  become  the  parliament ;  nor  become  the 
parliament  till  they  get  the  landed  property  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  when  they  get  that  property,  they  will  not  pass  an  act  to  set 
aside  their  titles  to  it.  Further,  it  is  now  understood  that  the 
Protestant  title  is  by  time ;  that  there  are  few  old  Catholic  proprie- 
tors, a  multitude  of  new  ones;  that  the  Catholic  tenantry  hold 
imder  Protestant  title ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is,  in  support  ot 
the  present  state  of  property  in  Ireland,  not  only  the  strength  of  the 
Protestant  interest,  but  the  physical  force  of  the  Catholics ;  there- 
fore, the  objectors  have  judiciously  retired  from  that  ground,  and 
now  object  to  Catholic  power  as  certain  to  destroy  the  Protestant 
chnrch.  How  ?  They  must  do  it  by  act  of  legislation  or  by  act  ol 
force ;  by  act  of  legislation  they  cannot,  and  by  force  they  woulti. ' 
not :  they  would  not  by  act  of  force,  because  the  measures  proposed, 
which  do  not  go  to  increase  the  force,  do  go  decisively  to  remove 
the  animosity.  Or  Avi II  you  say,  when  you  give  them  every  temporal 
motive  to  allegiance,  they  will  become  rebels ;  that  when,  indeed, 
they  had  rights  of  religion,  rights  of  property,  rights  of  election, 
they  were  loyal ;  but  Avhen  you  gratified  their  ambition  likewise, 
then  they  became  disaffected,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  all  their  tempo- 
ral rights  and  political  gratifications  ?  In  order  to  do  what  ?  To 
get  a  larger  income  for  their  clergy ;  that  is,  that  their  bishops 
should  drink  mor^  claret,  and  wear  finer  clothes.  And  with  whose 
assistance  should  ihey  do  this  ?  With  the  aid  of  the  French,  who 
starve  their  clergy !  The  ordinary  principles  of  action,  the  human 
motives  that  direct  other  men,  according  to  these  reasoners,  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Catholic ;  nature  is  in  him  reversed ;  he  is  not 
influenced  by  the  love  of  family,  of  property,  of  privilege,  of  poiver, 
or  any  human  passion,  according  to  his  antagonists,  no  more  than  his 
antagonists  appear  in  their  logic  influenced  by  human  reason;  and 
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flierpfore  it  is  tliat  these  reasoncrs  deal  mostly  in  the  pronli^ti'i 
strain — a  prophet's  fury,  and  his  blindness;  much  zeal,  and  no 
religion. 

1  would  ask  them,  what  authority  have  they  for  thus  introducing 
the  church  as  an  obstacle  to  the  advantages  of  the  state  ?  Is  it 
])olitic,  or  is  it  moral,  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  the  franchises  of 
the  constitution,  because  they  contribute  to  the  church,  lest  on 
obtaining  those  franchisp.s  they  should  pass  laws  withholding  that 
contribution  ?  as  if  you  had  any  right  to  make  that  supposition,  or  any 
right  to  insist  on  that  perilous  monopoly,  which  should  exclude  them  at 
once  from  church  and  state,  that  they  might  pay  for  both  without 
compensation.  The  great  preachers  of  our  capital  have  not  said  so ;  Mr. 
Dunn,  that  meek  spirit  of  thegospel,  he  has  not  said  so  ;  Mr.  Douglass, 
in  his  strain  of  piety,  morals,  and  eloquence,  has  not  said  so  ;  nor  tho 
gi'eat  luminary  himself;  he  who  has  wrung  from  his  own  breast,  as  it 
were,  near  £60,000,  by  preaching  for  public  charities,  and  has  stopped 
the  mouth  of  hunger  with  its  own  bread,  he  has  not  said  so.  I  ask 
not  what  politicians  may  instil  and  may  whisper,  but  what  have  the 
laborious  clergymen  preached  and  practised  ? 

But  the  Revolution,  it  seems,  is  an  eternal  bar :  they  find  the 
principles  of  slavery  in  the  Revolution,  and  they  have  found  thoso 
of  darkness  in  the  Revelation.  If  they  mean  to  measure  the  privi- 
leges of  the  empire  by  the  model  existing  at  the  Revolution,  they 
must  impose  on  Ireland  eternal  proscription  ;  for  at  that  time  she 
was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  trade  and  constitution,  and  the  Catho- 
lics of  all  rights  whatsoever  ;  and  they  must  impose  on  the  empira 
two  opposite  principles  of  action,  the  free  system  for  England,  and 
the  prescriptive  principle  for  the  rest ;  they  are  then  to  make  J. 'eland 
fight  for  British  liberty  and  Irish  exclusion  ;  their  argument  is  there- 
fore, not  only  a  wicked  wish,  but  a  vain  one  ;  nor  is  this  the  practice 
of  other  countries — those  countries  do  not  require  the  religion  of  th  ? 
public  officer  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  their  practice  has  been 
notoriously  otherwise  :  they  who  said  the  contrary  labour  under  a 
glaring  error ;  nor  will  you  be  able  to  encounter  France  and  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  if  they  shall  avail  themselves  of  the  talents 
of  all  their  people,  and  you  will  oppose  them  by  only  a  part  of  yours. 
It  follows,  then,  whether  you  look  to  the  principles  of  liberty  or  of 
empire,  that  you  cannot  make  the  proscriptive  system  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  measure  of  empire ;  you  must  then  make  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution  that  measure.  What  are  those  principles? — Civil 
and  religious  liberty  :  they  existed  at  that  time  in  full  force  for  you  ; 
they  existed  as  seminal  principles  for  us ;  they  were  extended  to 
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tlie  Protestant  part  of  Ireland  a  oentnrv  nfror;  they  remain  noT\-  to 
ha  extended  to  the  Catholics;  then  will  the  Revolution  be  completed, 
not  overthrown  ;  then  will  you  extend  the  principles  of  your  empire 
on  those  of  your  constitution,  and  have  secured  an  uniformity  o^ 
action  by  creating  an  identity  of  interests ;  thus  will  you  have 
simplified  the  imperial  and  constitutional  motions  to  one  and  the 
same  principle  of  action,  moving  you  in  your  home  and  in  yonr 
imperial  orbit,  iuforming  the  body  of  your  laws,  and  vivifying  the 
mass  of  your  empire.  The  petition  of  the  county  of  Oxford  states, 
the  Catholics  have  ever  been  enemies  to  freedom,  just  as  the  contro- 
versialists have  said  the  Catholics  must  be  enemies  to  the  King;  yet 
the  Revolution,  from  whose  benefits  5'ou  are  to  exclude  the  Catholics, 
was  founded  on  a  model  formed  and  moulded  by  Catholic,  •,  the 
declaration  of  right  being  almost  entirely  declaratory  of  riglu.Jand 
privileges  secured  by  your  Catholic  ancestors  :  one  of  your  great 
merits  at  the  Revolution  was  not  to  have  exceeded  that  model ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  you  restrained  popular  victory,  and  restored  estab- 
lishments, and  kindled  a  modest  spirit,  which  has  outlasted  tlie 
French  conflagration  ;  a  vital  heat  which  then  cheered  you,  which 
now  should  cheer  the  Catholic,  and,  which  giving  light  and  life  to 
both,  will,  I  hope,  be  eternal.  The  great  objects,  church,  state,  and 
property,  I  adopt  with  the  controversialist,  and  beg  to  rescue  thera 
fi-om  his  wisdom,  to  give  thera,  for  their  support,  the  physical  force 
of  the  Catholic  body,  inasmuch  as  our  danger  does  not  arise  from 
the  possible  abuse  of  his  constitutional  power,  but  from  the  possible 
abuse  of  his  physical  force  to  obtain  that  constitutional  power.  In 
all  this  debate,  you  will  observe,  we  argue  as  if  we  had  but  one 
enemy,  the  Catholic,  and  we  forget  the  French ;  and  here,  what  I 
said  to  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  Catholic  question,  I  will  repeat  to 
you  :  I  said  to  them  :  "  The  post  you  take  is  injudicious — indepen- 
dency of  the  British  Parliament,  exclusion  of  the  Irish  Catholics — 
a  post  to  be  kept  against  the  power  of  one  country  and  the  freedom 
of  the  other".  I  now  say  to  you,  the  post  you  would  take  is  injudi- 
cious ;  a  position  that  would  keep  France  in  check,  and  Ireland  in 
thraldom,  to  be  held  against  the  power  of  one  countiy  auil  the 
freedom  of  the  other.  There  are  three  systems  for  Ireland  ;  one, 
6uch  as  Primate  Boulter  has  disclosed,  a  system  to  set  the  people  at 
variance  on  account  of  religion,  that  the  government  might  be  strong 
and  the  country  weak;  a  system  (such  a  one  as  prevailed  when  I. 
broke  her  chain),  which  made  the  minister  too  strong  for  the  const.- 
tnliou,  and  the  country  too  weak  for  the  enemy;  a  svstcm  which 
ouc  of  its  advocates  had  described,  when  he  said  the  i'rotestants  of 
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Ireland  were  a  garrison  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  and  which  anothcj* 
gentleman  lias  described,  when  lie  considered  Ireland  as  a  caput 
mortuum  :  this  system  has  failed  ;  it  ought  to  have  failed ;  it  -wixs 
a  party  government  and  a  party  god. 

There  is  another — extermination.  That  will  not  do:  the  exter- 
tniuatiou  of  three  millions  of  men  would  be  no  easy  task  in  execution, 
uo  very  charitable  measure  in  conception  ;  the  justices  of  1641  had 
ireamed  of  it.  Cromwell  had  attempted,  Harrington  had  talked  of  it, 
1  hold  the  extermination  of  the  people,  ana  even  of  then-  hierarchy, 
to  be  such  an  experiment  as  will  not  be  proposed  by  any  geutlenmn 
who  is  perfectly  in  his  senses.  Extermination,  then,  will  not  do ; 
what  is  left?  the  partial  adoption  of  the  Catholics  has  failed;  the 
eradication  of  the  Catholics  cannot  be  attempted;  the  absolute 
incorporation  remains  alone;  there  is  no  other;  or  did  yon  think  it 
iieccS:jary  to  unite  with  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  do  you  hesitate  to 
identify  with  the  people  ?  see  whether  you  can  conduct  your  empire 
on  any  other  principle.  The  better  to  illustrate  this,  avi  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  principles  of  your  empire,  survey  its  comprehension. 
Computing  your  West  Indies  and  your  eastern  dominions,  England 
has  now,  with  all  deference  to  her  moderation,  a  veiy  great  pro- 
portion of  the  globe.  On  what  principles  will  she  govern  that 
portion?  On  the  principles  on  which  Providence  governs  the 
remainder,  when  you  make  your  dominions  commensurate  with  a 
great  portion  of  her  works,  you  should  make  your  laws  analogous  to 
ber  dispensations  ;  and  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exclusive 
Prondence,  so  neither,  considering  the  extent  of  your  empire,  should 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  exclusive  empire,  but  such  r  one  as 
accommodates  to  peculiar  habits,  religiomj  prejudices,  prepossessions, 
and  so  forth.  You  do  not,  in  your  dispatches  to  your  generals, 
send  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  you  know  the  bigot  and  conqueror 
are  incompatible:  Lewis  XIV.  found  it  so.  You  know  that  no 
nation  is  long  indlilged  in  the  exercise  of  the  two  qualities,  bigotry 
10  proscribe  at  home,  ambition  to  disturb  abroad :  such  was  your 
opinion  when  you  established  Popery  in  Canada  ;  I  do  not  speak- 
of  Corsica :  such  your  opinion  when  you  recruited  for  the  foot  in 
Ireland.  It  was  in  the  American  war  this  practice  began ;  theu 
you  found  that  the  principle  of  exclusive  empire  would  not  answer, 
and  that  her  test  was  not,  who  should  say  her  prayers,  but  wha 
should  light  her  battles.  On  the  same  principle  tne  Irish  mill  tin, 
which  must  be  in  a  great  proportion  Catholic,  stand ;  and  ou  the 
same  principle  the  Irish  yeomanry,  who  must  be  in  a  far  more  cou- 
giderable  proportion  Catholic,  stand ;  and  on  the  same  priuviple  you 
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have  recruited  for  the  navy  in  Ireland,  and  have  committed  your 
sea  thunder-bolt  to  Catholic  hands.  Suppose  in  Egypt  the  general 
had  ordered  the  Catholics  to  go  out  of  the  ranks,  or  if,  in  one  of  your 
sea-fights,  the  admiral  had  ordered  all  the  CathDlics  on  shore,  what 
had  been  the  consequence  ?  It  is  an  argument  against  the  prescrip- 
tive system,  that  if  adopted  practically  in  navy  or  army,  the  navy 
and  army  and  empire  would  evaporate;  and  shall  we  now  proclaim 
tliese  men,  or  hold  such  language  as  the  member ;  language,  which 
it  he  held  on  the  day  of  battle,  he  must  be  shot;  language  for  which, 
if  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  hanged  ;  such  as  you  despised  in  the  case 
of  Corsica  and  of  Canada,  and  in  the  choice  of  your  allies,  and  in 
the  recruiting  of  your  army  and  your  navy  Avhenever  your  convenience, 
your  ambition,  or  your  interest  required. 

Or  let  us  turn  from  the  magnitude  of  your  empire  to  the  magni- 
tude of  its  danger,  and  you  will  observe,  that  Avhereas  Europe  was 
heretofore  divided  into  many  small  nations  of  various  religions, 
making  part  of  their  civil  policy,  and  with  alliances,  influenced  in 
some  degree  and  directed  by  those  religious  distinctions,  where  civil 
and  religious  freedom  were  supposed  to  be  diawn  up  on  one  side, 
end  on  the  other  Popery  and  arbitrary  power;  so  now  the  globe  hsis 
been  divided  anew — England  and  France.  You  have  taken  a  first 
situation  among  mankind,  you  are  of  course  i^recluded  from  a  second. 
Austria  may  have  a  second  situation,  Prussia  may  have  a  second, 
but  England  seems  to  have  linked  her  post  and  being  to  her  glory, 
and  when  she  ceases  to  be  the  first,  she  is  nothing.  According  to 
this  supposition,  and  it  is  a  supposition  which  I  do  not  frame,  but 
find  in  your  country,  the  day  may  not  be  very  remote,  when  you 
will  have  to  fight  for  being,  and  for  what  you  value  more  than  being, 
the  ancient  renown  of  your  island:  you  have  said  it  yourselves^  and 
you  have  added,  that  Ireland  is  your  vulnerable  part :  why  vulner- 
able?— Vulnerable,  because  you  have  misgoverned  her.  It  may 
then  happen  that  on  Irish  ground,  and  by  an  Irish  hand,  the  destinies 
of  that  ancient  monarchy,  called  Britain,  may  be  decided.  Accord- 
ingly you  have  voted  your  army,  but  you  have  forgot  to  vote  your 
people ;  you  must  vote  their  passions  likewise.  Horror  at  the 
Erench  proceedings  will  do  much,  but  it  is  miserable  to  rely  on  the 
crimes  of  your  enemies  always,  on  your  own  wisdom  never ;  besides, 
those  horrors  did  not  prevent  Pinissia  from  leaving  your  alliance, 
uor  Austria  from  making  peace,  nor  the  United  Irishmen  from  making 
war.  Loyalty  will  do  much  ;  but  you  require  more — patience  under 
taxes  and  loans,  such  as  are  increased  far  beyond  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to,  from  one  million  and  a  half  to  nine  millions  ; 
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nor  pntlonce  only,  bnt  ardour.     The  strong  qualitios,  not  snch  a? 
the  scolding  dialect  of  certain  gentlemen  Avonld  excite;  a  lire,  that 
in  the  case  of  an  invasion  will  not  sit  as  a  spy  on  tlie  doubt  of  the 
day  and  calculate,  but  though  the  first  battle  should  be  unsuccessfiil, 
would,  with  a  desperate    fidelity,  come    on  and  embody  with  the 
destinies  of  England.     It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  ask  how  wowld  they 
act  in  such  a  case.     What !  after  a  connexion  of  six  hundred  years, 
to  thank  your  admiral  for  your  safety,  or  the  wind,  or  anything  but 
your  own  wisdom ;  and,  therefore,  the  question   is  not  whether  tht 
Catholics  shall  get  so  many  seats,  but  whether  you  sh;ill  get  so  many 
millions  ;  in  such  a  case  you  Avill  have  all  people.     What  is  it  that 
constitutes    the  strength   and    health  of  England  but  this  sort  of 
■vitality,  that  her  privileges,   like  her  money,  circulate  everywhere, 
and  centre  nowhere ;  this  it  was  which  equality  should  have  given, 
but  did  not  give  France  ;  this  it  was  which  the  plain  sense  of  yom 
ancestors,    without  equality,  did    give  the   English ;  a  something, 
which  limited  her  kings,  drove  her  enemies,  and  made  a  handful  of 
men  fill  the  world  with  their  name.     Will  you,  in  your  union  with 
Jreland,  withhold  the  regimen  which  has  made  yon  strong,  and  con- 
tinue the  regimen  which  has  made   her  feeble?     You  will  further 
recollect,  that  you  have  invited  her  to  your  patrimony,  and  hitherto 
you  have  given  her  taxes,  and  an  additional  debt;  I  believe  it  is  au 
addition  of  twenty-six  millions  :  the  other  part  of  your  patrimony,  I 
s'aould  be  glad  to  see  it.      Talk  plaiidy  and  honestly  to  the  Irish ; 
"  It  is  true  jonr  taxes  are  iEcreased  Cuud  yo:iT  debts  rcaltipli.ed  ;  bni 
here  arc  0-.r  piiviu-gcs,  great  bLuiJieus  and  great  privileges;   this  is 
the  patrimony  of  England,  and   with  this  does  she  assess,  recruit, 
inspire,  consolidate".     But    the  Protestant  ascendency,  it  is  said, 
nlone  can  keep  the  country ;  namely,  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  nobility 
ugainst  the  French,  and  without  the  people :  it  may  be  so ;  but  in 
1641,  above  ten  thousand  troops  were  sent  from  England  to  assist 
that  pany  ;  in  1689,  twenty-three  regiments  were  raised  in  England 
to  assist  that  party  ;  in  1798,  the  English  militia  were  sent  over  to 
assist  that  party  :  what  can  be  done  by  spirit  will  be  done  by  them  ; 
but  would  the  city  of  London,  on  such  assurances,  risk  a  guinea  ? 
The  Parliament  of  Ireland  did  risk  everything,  and  are  now  nothing, 
and  in  their  extinction  left  this  instruction — not  to  their  posterity,  for 
they  have  none,  but  to  you,  who  come  in  the  place  of  their  posterity 
. — not  to  depend  on  a  sect  of  religion,  nor  trust  the  final  issue  of  yonr 
fortunes  to  anything  less  than  the  whole  of  your  people- 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland — of  that  assembly  I  h.iA'e  a  parental 
recoUectiou.     I  sate  by  lier  cradle.  I  followed  her  hearse.     In  four- 
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teen  years  she  acquired  for  Ireland  what  you  did  not  acquire  f.tr 
England  in  a  century — frcedi>in  of  trade,  independency  of  the  legis- 
lature,  Independency  of  the  judges,  restoration  of  the  final  judicature, 
repeal  of  a  perpetual  mutiny  bill,  habeas  corpus  act,  nullum  terapui 
act — a  great  work !  You  will  exceed  it,  and  I  shall  rejoice.  I  cali 
my  countrymen  to  witness,  if  in  that  business  I  compromised  the 
claims  of  my  country,  or  temporised  with  the  power  of  England  but 
tliere  wms  one  thing  which  bafiled  the  effort  of  the  patriot  and 
defeated  the  wisdom  of  the  senate  ;  it  was  the  folly  of  the  theologian. 
When  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  rejected  the  Catholic  petition,  and 
assented  to  the  calumnies  then  uttered  against  the  Catholic  body,  on 
tliat  day  she  voted  the  Union  :  if  you  should  adopt  a  similar  conduct, 
on  that  day  you  will  vote  the  separation  :  many  good  and  pious 
reasons  you  may  give ;  many  good  and  pious  reasons  she  gave,  and 
she  lies  there  with  her  many  good  and  her  pious  reasons.  That 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  should  have  entertained  prejudices,  I  am 
not  astonished ;  but  that  you,  that  you  who  have,  as  individuals  and 
as  conquerors,  visited  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  have  seen  men 
in  all  their  modifications,  and  Providence  in  all  her  ways;  that  you, 
now  at  this  time  of  day,  should  throw  up  dikes  against  the  Pope, 
and  barriers  against  the  Catholic,  instead  of  uniting  with  that 
Catholic  to  throw  up  barriers  against  the  French,  this  surprises ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  that  you  should  have  set  up  the  Pope  in 
Italy  to  tremble  at  him  in  Ireland ;  and  further,  that  you  should 
have  professed  to  have  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  Christian 
not  a  Protestant  league,  to  defend  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  oi 
Europe,  and  shouhi  deprive  of  their  civil  liberty  one-fifth  of  your- 
selves, on  account  of  their  religion — this  surprises  me  ;  and  dso  thatyou 
should  prefer  to  buy  allies  by  subsidies,  rather  than  fellow-subjects  by 
privileges ;  and  that  you  should  now  stand,  drawn  out,  as  it  were, 
ill  battalion,  16,000,000  against  36,000,000,  and  should  at  tho 
same  time  paralyze  a  fifth  of  yom-  own  numbers,  by  excluding  them 
from  some  of  the  principal  benefits  of  your  constitutioa,  at  the  very 
time  you  say  all  your  numbers  are  inadequate  unless  inspired  by 
Jiose  very  privileges. 

As  I  lecommend  you  to  give  the  privileges,  so  I  should  rccom 
mend  the  Catholics  to  wait  cheerfully  and  dutifully.  The  temper 
with  which  they  bear  the  privation  of  power  and  ])rivilege  is  evidence 
of  their  qualification  :  they  will  recollect  the  strength  of  their  case, 
wliich  sets  them  above  impatience  ;  they  will  recollect  the  growth  of 
their  case  from  the  time  it  was  first  agitated  to  tlie  pr.'sent  moment, 
and  in  that  growth  perceive  the  perishable  nature  of  the  objections, 
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acc!  the  immortal  qnnlity  of  the  principle  thf^y  contend  for.  They 
will  further  recollect  what  they  have  gotten  already,  rights  of  re- 
ligion, rights  of  property,  and  above  all,  the  elective  franchise,  whicb 
is  in  itself  the  seminal  principle  of  everything  else  :  with  a  vessel  so 
laden,  they  will  be  too  wise  to  leave  the  harbour,  and  trust  the  fal- 
lacy of  any  wind :  nothing  can  prevent  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Catholics  but  intemperance.  For  this  they  will  be  too  wise ;  the 
charges  uttered  against  them  they  will  answer  by  their  allegiance : 
po  should  I  speak  to  the  Catholics.  To  the  Protestant  I  would  say: 
Yon  have  gotten  the  land  and  powers  of  the  country,  and  it  now  re- 
mains to  make  those  acquisitions  eternal.  Do  not  you  see,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  and  temper  of  England  and  France,  that 
your  country  must  ultimately  be  the  seat  of  war  ?  Do  not  you  sec, 
that  your  children  must  stand  in  front  of  the  battle,  with  imcertainty 
and  treachery  in  the  rear  of  it?  If,  then,  by  ten  or  twelve  seats  in 
parliament  given  to  Catliolics,  you  could  prevent  such  a  day,  would 
not  the  compromise  be  everything?  What  is  your  -m-etched  mono- 
poly, the  shadow  of  your  present,  the  memory  of  your  past  power, 
compared  to  the  safety  of  your  families,  the  security  of  your  estates, 
and  the  solid  peace  and  repose  of  your  island  ?  Besides,  you  have  an 
account  to  settle  with  the  empire  :  might  not  the  empire  accost  you 
thus  ?  "  For  one  hundred  years  you  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
country,  and  very  loyally  have  you  taken  to  yourselves  the  power 
and  profit  tliereof.  I  am  now  to  receive  at  your  hands  the  fruits  of 
all  this,  and  the  unanimous  support  of  your  people  :  where  is  it  now, 
when  1  am  beset  with  enemies  and  in  my  day  of  trial?"  Let  the 
Protestant  ascendency  answer  that  question,  for  I  cannot.  Above 
twenty  millions  have  been  wasted  on  their  shocking  contest,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  troops  of  tiie  line  locked  up  in  the  island,  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  ascendency  of  the  country,  and  the  empire  not 
receive  the  strength  of  it.  Such  a  system  cannot  last :  their 
destinies  must  be  changed  and  exalt'jd  ;  the  Catholic  no  longer 
their  inferior,  nor  they  inferior  to  every  one  save  only  the  Catholic ; 
Iwth  nnist  be  firee,  and  both  must  tight, — but  it  is  the  enemy,  and 
not  one  another:  thus  the  sects  of  religion  renouncing,  the  one  all 
foreign  connexion,  and  the  other  all  domestic  proscription,  shall  form 
a  strong  country;  and  thus  the  two  islands,  renouncing  all  national 
prejudices,  shall  form  a  strong  emjure  —  a  phalanx  in  the  west,  to 
checK  perhaps  ultimately  to  confound,  the  ambition  of  the  enemy.  I 
know  the  ground  on  which  I  stand  and  the  truths  which  I  utter, 
and  i  appoal  to  the  objects  you  urge  against  me,  which  I  constitute 
0iy  judges,  to  the  s'jirit  of  your  own  religion,  and  to  the  genius  of 
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vorj  own  rcrolntion  ;  and  I  consent  to  have  the  principle  which  I 
maintain  tried  by  any  test,  and  equally  sound.  I  contend,  it  will  he 
found,  whether  yoa  apply  it  to  constitution  where  it  is  freedom,  or 
to  empire  where  it  is  strength,  or  to  religion  where  it  is  light. 

Turn  to  the  opposite  principle,  proscription  and  discord :  it  has 
made  in  Ireland  not  only  war,  but  even  peace  calamitous  :  witness 
the  one  that  followed  the  victories  of  King  William  —  to  the  Catho 
lies  a  sad  sei-vitude,  to  the  Protestants  a  drunken  triumph,  and  t' 
both  a  peace  without  trade  and  without  constitution.  You  have 
seen  in  1798  rebellion  break  ont  again,  the  enemy  masking  her  ex- 
peditions in  consequence  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  twenty  millions 
lost,  one  farthing  of  which  did  not  tell  in  empire,  and  blood  bar- 
barously, boyishly,  and  most  ingloriously  expended.  These  things 
are  in  your  recollection  :  one  of  the  causes  of  these  things,  whether 
efficient,  or  instnimental,  or  aggi-avating,  the  prescriptive  system  1 
mean,  you  may  now  remove ;  it  is  a  great  work ! — or  has  ambition 
not  enlarged  your  mind,  or  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  its  action  ? 
AVhat  the  best  men  in  Ireland  wished  to  do,  but  could  not  do,  the 
patriot  courtier,  and  the  patriot  oppositionist,  you  may  accomplish. 
What  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Langrishe,  men  who  had  no  views  of  popu- 
larity or  interest,  or  any  but  the  public  good ;  what  Mr.  Daly,  Mr. 
]'>Hrgh,  men  whom  I  shall  not  pronounce  to  be  dead,  if  their  genius 
live  in  this  measure;  what  Mr.  Forbes,  every  man  that  loved  Ire- 
land ;  what  Lord  Pery,  the  wisest  man  Ireland  ever  produced ; 
what  Mr.  Hutchinson,  an  able,  accomplished,  and  enlightened  servant 
of  the  Crown ;  what  Lord  Charlemont,  superior  to  his  early  pre- 
judices, bending  under  years  and  experience  and  public  affection  ; 
what  that  dying  nobleman ;  what  our  Burke  ;  what  the  most  pro- 
found divine.  Dr.  Newcome,  for  instance,  our  late  Primate  (his 
mitre  stood  in  the  front  of  that  measure/ ;  what  these  men  suj)- 
ported,  and  agaiast  whom  ?  Against  men  wno  had  no  opinion  af 
that  time,  or  at  any  time,  on  the  subject,  except  that  which  the 
minister  ordered,  or  men  whose  opinions  were  so  extravagant  that 
even  bigotry  must  blush  for  them  :  and  yet  those  men  above  mentioned 
liad  not  before  them  considerations  which  should  make  you  M'ise— « 
that  the  Pope  has  evaporated,  and  that  France  has  covered  the  best 
part  of  Europe.  That  terrible  sight  is  now  before  you  ;  it  is  a  g^ilf 
that  has  swallowed  up  a  great  portion  of  your  treasure,  it  yawns  ror 
your  being.  Were  it  not  wise,  therefore,  to  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  Irish  now  ?  It  will  be  miserable  if  anything  unto- 
ward should  happen  hereafter,  to  say  we  did  not  foresee  this  danger. 
Against  other  dangers,  against  the  Pope,  we  were  impregnable;  buu 
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If,  instead  of  giinrding  agaiust  dangers  whicli  are  nar,  'we  would  pro  • 
vide  against  dangers  which  are,  the  rcn)edy  is  in  your  hands — -he 
franchises  of  the  constitution.  Your  ancestors  were  nursed  in  thai 
cradle,  tlie  ancestors  of  the  petitioners  were  less  fortunate,  the  pos- 
Jerity  of  both  born  to  new  and  strange  dangers;  lit  them  agree  to 
renounce  jealousies  and  proscriptions,  in  order  to  oppose  what,  with- 
out that  agreement,  will  overpower  both.  Half  Europe  is  in  bat- 
talion agaiust  us,  and  we  are  damning  one  another  on  account  of 
mysteries,  when  we  siiould  form  against  the  enemy,  and  march. 

May  25,   1808. 

The  petition  which  the  House  has  just  heard  read,  contains  the 
sentiments  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  :  not  only  that  petition,  but 
the  other  petitions  presented  this  day  speak  the  sense  of  that  body. 
1  may  therefore  fturly  assume  that  they  speak  the  sentj:r.ents  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  population.  The  petitions  come  from  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  your  electors,  having  political  power,  furminga  partcf 
the  United  Iviiigdom^  and  applying  to  the  constitutional  organ  for  a. 
legitimate  object.  In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  petitioners'  claims, 
1  should  recommend  to  gentlerneuto  avoid  any  intemperate  language, 
and  to  adopt  a  spirit  of  concord,  that  nothing  may  pass  in  debate 
which  shall  sharpen  the  public  mind.  A\'hatever  decision  the  House 
may  come  to  upon  the  motion  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  i)ro- 
pose,  I  should  hope  that  the  temper  with  Avhich  it  will  be  met, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  argued,  will  rather  approximate, 
than  remove  to  a  farther  distance,  the  great  objects  of  justice  and 
policy.  With  such  hope,  therefore,  I  wish  gentlemen  to  apply  the 
balm  of  oblivion,  and  not  revive  topics,  which  can  only  serve  to  irri- 
tate and  inflame;  that  they  will  not  go  back  to  the  battle  of  tho 
Boyne,  nor  to  the  scenes  of  IC-Al,  nor  to  any  of  those  alilictinj; 
periods,  in  which  both  parties  contended  against  each  other.  Jf  you 
go  back,  so  will  the  Catholics  ;  if  you  make  out  a  law  against  them, 
tiiey  will  make  out  a  case  against  you ;  we  shall  have  histoiian 
against  historian  !  man  of  blood  against  man  of  blood  !  the  jiarties 
»  jl  remain  unreconciled  and  irrcconcileablc,  each  the  victim  of  their 
,/vn  i)rejudices;  and  the  result  will  convince  you  that  the  victory 
^einains  only  for  the  enemies  of  both. 

In  the  course  of  so  many  years  of  contest  and  prcjndice,  evils 
jimj5t  have  been  engendered,  national  calamities  must  have  multi- 
plied, an^^  nmch  violence  must  have  passed.  In  the  tempests  to 
wbiciiiielau*-^  ^^'^s  ^'*'^"^'^'-^  by  the  two  conteudii'g  parties,  the  uue 
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fired  bv  bigotry  and  intoxicated  with  victory,  the  other  ovei-powered 
by  misfortunes  and  MTung  by  oppression,  I  say  it  is  impossible  buC 
that  great  political  evils  must  have  arisen.  However  we  may  la- 
ment those  times,  we  must  all  agree  that  in  settling  their  accounts, 
there  is  much  to  admire  in  both  parties ;  but  there  is  something  to 
forget :  events  have  happened  since  those  periods,  which  make  it  neces- 
sary to  do  away  those  religious  distinctions.  When  gentlemen  call  to 
mind  the  war,  and  tlie  consequent  dangers  which  menace  our  empire, 
they  must  be  convinced  that  unanimity  is  necessary  for  our  existence. 

A  cordiality  in  cooperation  is  what  I  strenuously  recommend;  and 
I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  both  nations  will 
bupply  the  want  of  national  concord.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the 
period  when  the  cessation  of  all  party  rancour  and  religious  ani- 
mosity is  not  only  desirable,  but  indispensable:  it  is  a  sentiment 
which  not  only  the  Irish  Catholic  and  the  Irish  Protestant  should 
feel,  but  which  should  be  the  guide  of  both  nations  in  their  inter- 
oourse  with  each  other. 

With  great  concern,  therefore,  I  saw  scribbled  on  th«  walls  of  this 
country,  these  idle  words  "No  Popery".  What  could  be  the  object 
or  the  hope  of  those  who  encouraged  so  wicked  and  abominable  a 
cry,  I  cannot  pretend  to  divine.  It  could  not  be  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  unanimity  or  of  adding  to  the  national  strength:  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  this  effect,  that  it  held  up  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  world,  this  country  as  a  people  devoted  to  civil  commo- 
tion, as  a  nation  of  fanatics,  incompetent  to  any  purpose  but  fana« 
ticism,  and  incapable  of  acting  with  energy  against  the  enemy  of  the 
British  empire.  The  countcr-potitions  which  were  presented  upon 
a  former  occasion  were  the  sentiments  of  well-meaning  men,  who, 
when  they  fled  from  the  shadow  of  the  Pope,  were  precipitated  into 
that  gulf  into  which  so  many  nations  had  fallen  and  continue  to  fall. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  that  the  sense  of  public  danger 
has  recalled  men's  minds  from  those  narrow  principles,  which  a 
ridiculous  fear  of  Popery  had  so  long  encouraged:  those  fears  are 
now  removed,  and  therefore  it  is  that  you  do  not  find  upon  the 
table  of  this  House  any  petition  against  the  Roman  Catholics  (save 
one  presented  this  day).  Such  symptoms  augur  well  for  the 
security  of  the  empire,  r.nd  I  congratulate  the  public  upon  it ;  it  is 
an  example  of  liberality  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  a  great  nation,  o^ 
tJiat  wisdom  which  prompted  you  to  form  an  alliance  with  Austria. 
You  restored  the  Pope;  you  took  Catholics  into  your  pay;  yoi*. 
afforded  protection  to  tlu;  familv  of  Portugal;  you  lent  aid  and 
assistance  to  t;ansplant  that  family  to  South  America;  you  planted 
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Popery  there.     In  so  doing,  you  acted  wise'iy.     Yon  have  shown 
the  innocence  of  the  Catholic  religion;   that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
dangerous  to  the  state;  and  you  have  thereby  t^ilsified  all  those  idle 
notions  of  the  vices  which  some  persons  attributed  to  that  mode  of 
faith.     I  then  ask  of  you  this  night,   on  behalf  of  your  fellow- 
Wbjects,  that,  in  the  same  spirit  of  Avisdom  and  liberality,  you  would 
.iKtend  to  one-fifth  of  your  countrymen  those  beneficial   principles 
which  you  so  wisely  and  liberally  extended  to  your  foreign  con- 
nexions.    It  now  remains  for  you  to  exert  that  wisdom  on  behalf 
of  your  countrymen;  to  show  them  that  you  are  not  less  anxious  for 
tiiem,  than  you  were  for  your  foreign  allies ;  to  convince  them  that 
jin  alliance  (a  natural  one !)  with   them,  is  not  only  your  anxious 
■wish,  but  that  it  is  also  your  indispensable  interest.     It  is  on  these 
grounds  that  I  shall  move  for  the  House  to  go  into  a  committee  on 
the  petition.     It  prays  that  the  Roman  Catholics  may  have  admis- 
sibility into  the  state  and  legislature  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-subjects.     The  law  has  already  admitted  them  to  poli- 
tical power,  has  given  them  the  right  of  suffrage,    and  has  made 
them  a  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  rendered  them  capable  of  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  save  only 
certain  exceptions,  or  enumerated  offices,  amounting  to  fifty,  and 
seats  in  either  House  of  Parliament;  against  these  exceptions  they 
pray,  and  in  support  of  those  exceptions  it  is  argued  as  follows: — 
That  those  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  fiuth  cannot  be  bound 
by  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  that  they  are  ready,  if  required,  to 
depose  their  princes,  and  do  not,  with  regard  to  those  of  another 
religion,  hold  themselves  bound  by  the  obligation  of  faith  or  pact ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  those  persons  so  admitted  by  the  law  into  the 
constitution,  forming  a  part  of  your  army  and  navy,  are  destitute  of 
the  principles  which  hold  together  the  social  order,  and  which  form 
the  foundation  of  government,  and  that  they  are  thus  depraved  by 
their  religion.     Now,  as  it  is  the  religion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christian  world,  it  would  follow  that  Christianity  was  a  special 
interference  for  a  few  nations  only,  but,  in  general,  that  it  had 
destroyed  the  morals  of  Christians.  It  follows,  that  the  argument  must 
be  false,  or  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  divine;  and  thence  it 
follows,  that  the  objection  is  reduced  to  a  theological  impossibility. 

To  throw  a  light  on  this  subject,  the  charges  above  mentioned 
have  been  reduced  to  three  propositions,  and  put  to  the  six  faculties 
in  Europe,  the  best  authority  on  this  subject — Paris,  Louvaine,  Alcala, 
Pouay,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca.  To  those  queries  they  answer, 
firct,  that  the  Pope  has  no  temporal  power  in  this  country  whatso- 
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excT ;  second,  that  ho  cannot  absolve  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  ; 
tliird,  that  the  doctrine  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  lieretics 
is  no  part  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  answer  the  questions  with 
{jroat  promptitude  and  much  moral  indignation  at  the  monstrous 
purmises  contained  in  such  questions;  and  they  argue  the  point" 
with  much  erudition,  and  they  show  that  such  doctrine  did  001" 
belong  to  their  religion,  and  that  the  council  of  Constance  did  not 
warrant  the  doctrine  of  breach  of  faith  with  heretics,  and  that  what- 
ever popes  might  have  practised,  or  some  authors  tauglit,  yet  such 
practices  and  doctrines  were  not  warranted  by  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  were  condemned  and  reprobated.  This  authority  goes  to  estab- 
lish the  present  tenets  of  the  Catholic  body;  and,  in  addition  to  this 
authority,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  the  acts  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
the  King,  the  declaration  of  1793,  in  which  they  disclaim,  among 
other  things,  the  position  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope 
can  be  deposed ;  and  also  the  other  charge,  that  no  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  heretics  ;  and  they  further  renounce  all  claims  to  forfeited 
property.  And  in  addition  to  this,  I  am  to  add  another  declaration 
contained  in  the  oath  of  the  33d  of  this  reign,  in  which,  among  otlier 
things,  they  abjure  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  swear  to  preserve 
fhe  present  act  of  settlement,  and  uphold  the  present  state  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  and  are  sworn  to  such  an  exercise  of  power  as 
shall  not  weaken  the  Protestant  church  or  Protestant  state.  This 
oath  was  proposed  by  the  Protestants,  made  part  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  thus,  by  the  Protestants  themselves,  made  the  test  of  their 
principles. 

To  this  I  beg  to  add  their  catechism. 

I  submit,  that  these  instruments  are  good  authority  to  ascertain, 
on  the  disputed  points,  the  tenets  of  the  Catholics  in  general,  and  ol 
the  Irish  Catholics  in  particukr.  Thus  it  follows,  that  there  is  no 
moral  incompatibility;  but  it  is  further  objected,  that  there  is  d, 
political  incompatibility,  because  the  Popish  religion,  the  doctrine  of 
(ransubstantiation,  the  practice  of  the  mass,  and  the  deification  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  are  irreconcileable  to  any  attachment  to  a  Pro- 
testant prince,  and  are  essentially  connected  with  foreign  power ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  in-econcileable  to  the  principles  of  alle- 
giance. As  to  the  first  position,  I  see  nothing  less  than  a  miracle 
can  establish  it;  and  if  men  believe  in  this  their  own  cry,  I  do  not 
see  why  they  should  cavil  at  the  eucharist.  As  to  the  second,  the 
objects  of  foreign  attachment  have  ceased;  the  things  do  not  exist 
with  which  they  were  connected ;  the  combinations  are  no  more, 
^t  is  not  as  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  in  that  of  the  Pretender  ; 
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the  Pope  is  a  power  no  longer ;  the  nations  of  the  continent  receive 
into  their  service  all  religicis :  so  it  is  in  Germany,  so  in  France,  so 
in  Hungary,  such  is  tht.  «;aa-e  in  America.  It  was  said,  on  a  formcLr 
Catholic  petition,  that  the  nations  on  the  continent  excluded  them. 
But  the  fact  is  otherwise;  the  continent  has,  for  the  most  part, 
andergone  a  silent  reformation;  you  are  almost  the  only  nation  that 
excludes  them.  There  has  taken  place  that  political  conformity  of 
which  Mr.  Paley  speaks,  when  he  says,  that  if  Popery,  for  instance, 
and  Protestantism,  were  permitted  quietly  to  dwell  together.  Papists 
might  not  become  Protestants,  for  the  name  is  the  last  thing  they 
would  .change;  but  they  would  become  more  enlightened  and 
informed;  they  would,  by  little,  incorporate  into  their  creed  many 
of  the  tenets  of  Protestantism,  as  well  as  imbibe  a  portion  of  its 
spirit  and  moderation:  that  is  the  case  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Nor  should  it  be  said  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  despotic  countries, 
where  the  prince  may  dismiss  his  servants,  for  in  this  country  he  can 
do  the  same ;  nor  let  it  be  said,  that  in  a  despotic  country  ]Derfect 
toleration  is  admissible,  but  iu  a  free  country  it  is  otherwise  ;  nor  let 
it  be  suggested,  that  the  freedom  of  the  country  is  an  enemy  to  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  aad  if  they  slould  assist  to  make  the  king 
absolute,  they  may  enjoy  equality.  Further,  you  w  ill  observe  how 
little  religion  is  a  part  of  political  combination,  Avhen  you  recollect 
the  case  of  America,  how  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  America 
united  against  you  and  with  France:  how  fatall)' wrong  you  argued, 
and  how  idly  men  speculated  at  that  time  upon  their  incomjiatibility. 
Turn  to  the  present  state  of  Europe,  and  see  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  completely  united ;  and  united  against  whom  ?  Against 
you.  Sweden  excepted,  you  have  not  one  Protestant  ally  now  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  only  part  of  America  that  did  not  fly 
oif  from  England,  is  Catholic  Canada ;  of  the  only  European  allies 
that  now  remain,  one  is  Catholic ;  the  rest  are  a  formidable  com- 
bination against  you;  an  anti-English  confederacy,  composed  of  all 
religions,  and  using  the  talents  of  all  the  members  of  the  difteren: 
churches  against  you,  without  any  incapacity  imposed  on  their  mis- 
chievous direction. 

If,  then,  your  religion  does  not  secure  to  you  one  ally  abroad,  and 
•f,  on  the  other  hand,  you  suffer  it  to  exclude  the  full  assistance  of 
your  fellow-subjects  at  home,  you  do  not  give  your  country  a  fair 
chance  for  her  safety.  It  follows,  that  there  is  no  political  incom- 
j.atibility  between  the  two  religions,  but  apolitical  necessity  imposed 
on  you  to  fomi  a  political  junciiou  i'or  tlie  common  defence,  notwith- 
Eiauding  the  difl'erence.     It  has  been  allowed  br  <:hosc  who  have 
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arffncd  against  the  Catholics,  ■\vitli  an  appcnrancp  of  cnndonr.  {h;it  llie 
test  proposed  is  no  more  than  the  dechmUion  of  a  political  opinion ; 
that  the  religious  doctrines  contained  in  it  arc  evidences  of  political 
attachment.  When  that  political  connexion  ceases,  this  test  should 
cease  with  it ;  every  subject  has  a  right  to  equal  laws;  as  a  genera! 
proposition  that  cannot  be  denied ;  he  may  forfeit  that  right  most 
certainly;  but  he  docs  not  forfeit  that  right  by  religious  opinions, 
except  those  opinions  are  connected  vith  a  foreign  attatchnient. 
The  state  has  no  right  to  make  a  religious  test  part  of  a  civil 
qualification,  because  the  state  has  not  an  arbitrary  power  of  imposing 
a  test ;  the  test  mT::st  relate  to  the  function  ;  the  state  has  no  right, 
therefoi-e,  to  put  a  mathematical  test  or  proposition  to  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  or  office. 

In  such  a  case,  the  state  would  make  an  arbitrary  ana  capriciouj 
use  of  her  authority.  The  state,  therefore,  has  no  right  to  make  a 
religious  test  part  of  a  civil  qualification.  In  the  present  case  the 
qualification  is  professed  to  be  political,  and  the  abjured  doctrines 
are  held  the  evidences  of  certain  political  attachments,  but  there 
must  be  good  reason  to  suppose  the  connection  between  the  I'eligious 
opinion  and  the  attachment,  to  warrant  the  continuation  of  the  test. 
It  is  not  a  slight  surmise  that  will  be  that  ^^•arrant ;  otherwise  the 
state  becomes  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  Now,  in  the  present  case, 
there  does  not  exist  tliat  reason  for  supposing  the  political  attach- 
raent,because  the  objectof  it  hais ceased  to  exist ;  the  test  then  becomes 
merely  a  religious  test  for  a  civil  condition,  which  the  state  cannot 
devise  without  exercising  an  arbitrary  power.  Nor  is  it  an  answer 
to  this,  that  the  Pope  is  a  foreign  attachment,  for  he  is  no  political 
power ;  he  is  the  mere  interpreter  of  disputed  ))oints  of  Scripture  ; 
be  is  abjured  in  all  temporal  points,  therefore  in  all  mixed  points: 
he  is  particulaily  alyured  on  the  subject  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  objections  attempted  to  be  made,  namely,  that  marriage,  the 
inheritance,  and  half  the  temporal  power  belong  to  the  Pope,  is 
monstrous  and  frivolous,  inasmuch  as  marriage  is  a  civil  contract 
govenied  by  our  laws,  and  the  inhoritance  arising  from  it  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  by  the  acts  passed 
upon  the  subject.  That  they  have  lost  that  inheritance,  and  acqui- 
esced in  the  laws  is  clear  by  the  9th  W.,  2  Anne,  19  and  23  Geo. 
If.,  by  which  marriage  and  inheritance  arc  set  aside,  and  the  next 
of  kin  is  only  tenant  for  life.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
with  respect  to  excommunication  :  they  say,  that  excommunication 
16  a  spiritual  obhgation  ;  and  further  they  say,  that  cxcommunicatioti 
has  not  been  urcred  with  reference  to  auj-  legal  or  temporal  conge- 
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querces,  but  that  Catholics  have  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  life, 
and  iu  these  cases  are  denied  nothing  but  the  sacrament.  In  soma 
letters  which  I  have  seea,  annexed  to  a  very  able  production,  in  the 
shape  of  a  pamphlet,  the  work  of  a  learned  gentleman  of  this  House, 
to  whose  labours  and  iuforuiation  his  country  and  ours  are  equally 
iudebted — to  the  charges  that  the  Catholics  claim  a  right  to  tithes, 
that  they  deny  the  right  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to  tithes,  that  they 
claim  legal  existence  for  a  Catholic  establishment,  and  that  they 
exercise  the  right  of  excommunication  in  all  temporal  cases,  the 
most  positive  and  unequivocal  denial  is  given.  They  deny  that  they 
have  ever  resisted  the  right  of  the  established  church  to  tithes, 
or  that  they  have  claimed  an  exclusive  establishment  for  the  Catholic 
church :  they  do  not  deny  that  taxation  to  the  Protestant  clergy 
Is  founded  iu  justice ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  these  denials,  they  appeal 
to  their  fellow-subjects  iu  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  profess  their 
readiness  to  swear  to  the  facts. 

As  to  excommunication,  that,  they  say,  is  confined  entirely  to  the 
bishops,  and  they  declare  they  have  not  claimed  nor  exercised  any 
of  those  powers  imputed  to  them  by  their  adversaries.     In  one  of  their 
principal  diocesses,  that  of  Dublin,  1  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Troy,  the 
titular  archbishop,  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years,  the  time 
iu  which  he  has  filled  that  see,  only  two  instances  of  excommunica- 
tion have  occurred ;  and  that,  during  the  time  of  his  predecessor. 
Dr.  Carpenter  (seventeen  years),  only  the  same  number  took  place. 
I  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  House,  then,  whethel 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  iu  regard  to  excommunication,  can  be  looked 
oa  as  dangerous  with  regard  to  appointment  of  bishops.     The  Pope 
merely  institutes,  but  the  bishops  nominate.     But,  if  that  objection 
be  a  ground  of  alarm,  it  is  a  decisive  reason  for  going  into  a  commit- 
tee, iu  order  to  come  to  a  settlement  on  that  part  of  the  subject ; 
and  here  I  have  a  proposition  to  make,   a  proposition  Avhich  the 
Catholics   have  authorised  me  to  make — it  is  this :  That  iu  the 
future  nomination  of  bishops.  His  Majesty  may  interfere  and  exercise 
his  royal  privilege,  and  that  no  Catholic  bishop  be  appointed  with- 
out the  entire  approbation  of  His  Majesty.     In  France  the  king  used 
'o  name ;  in  Canada  the  king  names ;  it  is  by  no  means  incompati- 
l)le  with  the  Catholic  religion  that  our  king  should  name ;  and  I  do 
not  see  any  great  difficulty  on  this  head.     Thus  the  objectors  cannot 
refuse  to  go  into  the  committee  with  consistency.   They  say  they  have 
nn  repugnance  to  the  civil   capacities  of  the  Catholics,  but  they 
ol'.V'Ct  to  the  nomination  of  their  bishops  by  a  foreign  power.    Here, 
then,  they  may  get  their  wishes  ou  both  subjects;  if  the  danger 
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vill  exist  inider  the  further  admission  of  the  Catholics,  it  exists  noM'; 
if  Buonapitrte  lias  that  ascendency  over  tlie  Tope,  if  the  Poj)e  hus 
that  ascendency  over  the  bishops,  and  they — that  is,  the  clergy- 
over  the  people,  it  follows,  that  the  Catholics  in  the  army  and  navy, 
»nd  the  Catholic  freeholders,  are  aftected  by  a  foreign  power: 
so  that  a  very  great  danger  now  exists,  and  a  further  measure  if 
necessary.  Here  is  that  measure.  So  that  they  who  oppose  it^ 
oppose  their  safety  and  prefer  their  danger.  They  choose  three 
things — the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  exchision  of  the  Catholics,  jnd 
the  danger  of  the  state.  That  the  king  shall  not  be  substantially 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  that  the  Catholics  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  constitution,  they  in  fact  object  to  the  doing  away 
of  Popery  ;  they  had  before  omitted  to  come  to  a  settlement  in  1799, 
and  they  are  answerable  for  the  consequences. 

The  general  objections  being  removed,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
particular. 

The  first  Is,  the  constitution  of  this  country  as  settled  at  the 
Uevolution.  Here  we  called  for  a  fundamental  law  that  renders  the 
exclusion  necessary.  The  law  enacting  the  oath  of  qualification  is 
not  one ;  it  is  the  reverse.  The  fact  was,  in  the  Revolution.  Ireland 
was  forgotten  ;  the  state  of  the  country  made  the  application  difficult ; 
it  remained  for  the  next  century  to  extend  that  blessing. 

They  must  resort  elsewhere.  They  find  one  in  the  act  of  settle- 
ment !  I  deny  it.  "  The  provision — the  entail  of  the  Crown — of 
such  and  such  persons  being  Protestants".  Tliey  infer,  that  this 
principle  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  king's  counsellors  and 
the  legislature.  I  deny  the  inference.  "  The  provision  names  the 
king;  therefore  it  means  the  parliament  and  the  king's  counsellors". 
L<o;  it  is  satisfied  with  one  of  the  estates,  and  seems  to  judge,  that 
having  secured  that  advantage  to  the  Protestant,  it  might  trust  the 
estate  so  secured,  with  the  full  prerogative  of  choosing  from  among 
all  the  subjects.  So,  if  great  talents,  industry,  and  virtue  should 
appear  among  the  Catholic  body,  the  country  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  their  services.  The  principle  of  the  clause  and  of  the  infe- 
rence  are  different ;  the  one  is  preference,  the  other  exclusion.  Now. 
it  does  not  follow  because  the  Protestant  should  have,  exclusively, 
one  of  the  estates,  that  the  Catholic  should  have  no  share  in  t.i^ 
rest.  It  is  one  thing  to  exclude  the  Catholics  from  the  Crown,  and 
another  to  exclude  part  of  the  Commons  from  the  constitution. 

The  Idea  of  the  provision  is,  that  the  king  should  be  of  the  religion 
of  his  people  ;  but,  in  its  perverted  application,  it  is,  that  the  people 
should  be  of  the  religion  of  the  king,  or  be  disqualified. 
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The  inference  ive  hoM  to  be  a  bad  one ;  but  we  still  object  to  the 
iil^a  of  making  tiiis  bad  inference  a  law,  a  penal  law,  and  a  fnnda 
mental  law.  This  Ave  Lold  to  be  no  law,  but  the  violation  of  a 
fundamental  principle;  and  we  oppose  to  this  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple on  behalf  of  Catholics,  namely,  a  right  the  Commons  have  to  form 
J  part  of  the  legislature,  and  which  the  Catholics  have  of  course,  we 
Pay,  being  a  part  of  the  Commons,  and  being  subject  to  no  excep- 
tion on  account  of  political  delinquency  or  foreign  attachment.  If, 
Iherefore,  you  look  to  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution,  you 
must  agree  with  me;  or  if  you  take  the  spirit  of  the  particular  trans- 
action (for  what  was  the  spirit  but  the  security  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty  ?),  you  must  either  extend  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
or  abandon  them  altogether.  You  must  reject  a  great  portion  of  the 
Commons,  or  admit  the  Catholics. 

On  the  other  alternative,  you  must,  by  the  Union,  have  extended 
your  empire  over  those,  a  great  portion  of  whom  have  no  adequatf 
interest  in  your  constitution.  You  told  us  the  Union  would  const- 
lidate  the  resources  and  the  interests  of  both  islands.  I  now  call 
upon  you  to  consolidate  the  strength  and  energies  of  both  nations  l)y 
fulfilling  the  contract.  Unless  you  carry  into  effect  that  measure, 
then  do  I  contend  that  it  was  an  act  of  ambition  quoad  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  an  act  of  bigotry  quoad  the  people. 

It  is  said :  "  We  will  guard  the  church  and  guard  ♦he  state ' 
Long,  I  hope,  may  you  guard  the  church  and  the  state.  But  you 
CMunot  guard  the  church  and  the  state,  nor  the  land  you  live  in, 
without  the  assistance  of  all  your  fellow-subjects;  and,  as  you  are 
lo  defend  the  act  of  settlement  by  Catholics,  the  best  way  to  secure 
that  defence  is  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  it.  Here,  however,  they 
rppose  a  species  of  political  baptism  imagined  by  themselves,  and 
say,  theirs  is  a  Protestant  constitution.  They  tell  you  that  the  consti- 
tution is  formed  on  Protestant  principles ;  but  the  constitution  was 
formed  by  your  Catholic  ancestors.  Magna  Charta,  the  laws  of  the 
Edwards,  are  the  work  of  Catholics.  The  petition  of  right  and  the 
declaration  of  right,  events  which  took  place  when  the  Catholics  sat 
iiv  parliament,  are  declaratory  of  that  constitution. 

/he  claim  does  not  go  to  establish  a  Catholic  cabinet  or  a 
^'atholic  parliament,  nor  to  transfer  the  state,  but  it  docs  go  to  estab- 
lish a  certain  proportion,  and  a  very  small  proportion,  in  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  king's  subjects,  of  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution and  powers  of  state  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  are  much  more 
constitutional,  and  by  far  more  reasonable,  thaa  those  who  desire 
that  the  whole  should  be  confined  t^  n  religious  and  victorious  sect. 
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to  the  excksion  of  one -fifth  of  the  people,  nnd  in  jnstifiratloii  of 
which  it  is  axhied,  that  the  persons  so  excluded  are  not  good  suljects, 
because  they  do  not  acknowledge  the  king  to  be  the  head  of  their 
church.  Failing  iu  that  argument,  which  Avonld  exclude  the  Presby- 
terians equally,  they  say  it  would  be  a  strange  anomaly,  a  Pi-otestant 
king  M'ith  a  Catholic  counsellor.  What  a  strange  anomaly,  for  in- 
stance, an  assembly  where  all  were  not  of  the  same  religion !  What 
an  injury  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  have  had  in  his  cabinet  Sully  ;  or 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  to  have  had  in  his  councils  Turenrc;  and  yet 
both  these  great  mhiisters  were  of  a  religion  different  from  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  the  country.  If,  then,  your  enemies  have  the 
range  of  all  the  abilities  of  their  subjects  in  a  much  gi-eater  extent  of 
country  and  men,  do  you  think  it  a  strange  anomaly  that  you  should 
not  conscientiously  put  yourselves  under  the  disadvantage  of  reject- 
ing all  counsellors,  however  able,  except  those  of  his  Majesty's  re- 
ligion! It  is  said  that  their  claims  go  to  establish  a  Catholic 
cabinet,  and  a  Catholic  parliament,  and  a  transfer  of  the  power  of  the 
state  :  they  misstate  their  claims,  as  they  misstated  the  constitution. 
They  say  the  church  is  in  danger,  inasmuch  as  that  if  the  Ca- 
tholics were  admitted  into  the  state,  they  would  overturn  the  church  j 
and  on  that  surmise  it  is  urged,  you  should  continue  their  civil  dis- 
abilities. They  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  character  of  the 
Catholics,  and  say  they  are  as  bigoted  as  ever,  and  that  they  acknow- 
ledge the  Pope,  in  spirituals  entirely,  in  temporals  in  part.  Having 
voted  that  these  very  Catholics  should  be  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Commons,  thus  are  they  answered  by  their  own  votes,  if  any  answer 
was  necessary.  Here  o^ain  they  recur  to  that  eiTor,  which  supposes 
that  the  Catholics,  that  the  majority  of  Christians,  are  so  restless 
and  dangerous,  that  nothing  can  soften,  no  benefit  can  conciliate. 
Let  them  advance  the  instances.  How  is  it  in  modern  Europe  ? 
I  object  to  that  idea  of  justice,  which  makes  your  own  supposition  a 
crime  in  a  third  person,  and  proceeds  to  inflict  a  penalty  ;  but  I  have 
a  greater  objection  to  the  other  argument,  which  supposes  that  if  the 
Catholics  got  iato  parliamenr,  they  w^ould  use  their  power  to  stO|. 
the  provisions  of  the  Protestant  clergy  ;  for  by  this  the  moaey  they 
pay  our  church  is  made  the  foundation  of  their  exclusion :  tliis  is 
to  found  the  church  on  injustice.  That  the  Catholics  should  con- 
tribute to  our  church,  I  acknowledge ;  the  church  could  not  stand 
otherwise ;  but  that  they  should  be  excluded  therefore,  I  deny. 
You  pay  us  without  compensation,  and  the  return  is  to  impose  civil 
incapacity,  lest  you  should  question  your  own  contribution.  Tliejl 
^t  half  a  million  to  admiuiiici  to  about  800,000,  and  are  paid  this 
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hy  the  Catholics,  and  then  exclude  them.  They  see  their  God,  not 
in  His  great  work,  the  world,  nor  in  His  worli  the  Bible ;  they  see 
Him  as  a  special  interference,  coming  only  to  themselves  ;  they  see 
Him  a  narrow  and  a  partial  Deity !  It  seems  omnipotence  would 
have  fiillcn  apart ;  His  work  would  fail,  according  to  them,  if  they 
did  not  support  His  religion  at  the  expense  of  their  morals,  and 
bolster  up  Almighty  power,  by  accommodating  the  Deity  with  our 
ingratitude  and  injustice  ! 

In  their  plan  for  the  church,  they  forget  the  attribute  of  theii* 
Maker,  and  in  their  plan  for  the  state,  they  forget  a  fifth  of  the 
people ;  and  on  these  two  omissions  they  propose  to  establish  the 
security  of  church  and  state.  They  do  not  see  that  both  are  to  be 
supported,  partly  by  their  own  excellence,  and  also  by  the  interests 
and  the  passions  of  man  (not  by  human  depravity).  AVhat  so  strong 
an  interest  iu  the  church,  as  that  it  is  compatible  with  civil  liberty  ? 
On  those  rocks  you  may  build  your  church  and  your  state  ;  and  on 
those  immortal  foundations  they  will  brave  every  storm,  and  outlast 
the  length  of  ages. 

There  are  only  two  imaginable  ways  by  which  the  church  can  be 
destroyed,  by  law  and  by  force ;  by  law,  the  Catholics  cannot,  unless 
they  become  the  majority;  by  force,  they  will  not  be  more  enabled 
by  the  admission,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  freed  from  every 
motive  of  interest.  But  they  argue  otherwise,  that  they  are  now 
well  disposed  ;  but  if  they  get  additional  motives,  then,  provoked  by 
additional  benefit,  stung  by  the  removal  of  disabilities,  they  will  thea 
revolt.  On  this  solid  observation  they  found  eternal  incapacity, 
then  i\\Qj  pronounce  esto  perpetua.  This  is  not  argument,  but  folly. 
The  next  objection  is  that  which  arises  from  the  peciJiar  situation 
■jf  Ireland,  and  this  is  founded  on  the  supposed  disposition  of  the 
Heople,  and  the  state  of  her  property.  Tiiey  tell  you  the  Irish  hate 
the  English  and  the  Protestants ;  they  said  before,  that  if  the 
Catholics  be  true  to  their  religion,  they  cannot  be  attached  to  a 
Protestant  king  ;  they  tell  us  that  they  abhor  you  by  nativity,  and 
should  rebel  on  principle.  The  Pope  is  a  better  interpreter ;  the 
Catholic  faculties,  I  am  sure,  are.  They  say  this  is  a  time  of  war ; 
invasion  perhaps  hanging  over  the  island.  They  say  this,  and  in 
saying  this  they  tend  to  promote  the  curse  which  they  lament,  and 
to  make  the  two  nations  mutually  hate  each  other ;  they  scold  both 
of  them  into  hostility,  and  one  out  of  allegiance  ;  they  are  r-efnted  in 
this  by  analysing  the  objection,  which  cannot  be  fuuuded  iu  the  soil, 
for  otherwise  the  Irish  Protestant  would  hate  you;  nor  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  for  otherwise  the  English  Catholic  would  hate  you. 
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It  cannot  arise  from  either,  but,  according  to  them,  it  does  from 
both;  thus  does  the  mind  (the  heated  brain  rather)  generate 
monstrous  imaginations.  In  religious  matters,  it  seems,  this  is  the 
privilege  of  the  casuist ;  here  the  mind  is  set  adrift  from  this  world, 
and  assuming  a  familiarity  with  the  other,  brings  back  conclusions 
pernicious  to  both  and  belonging  to  neither.  But  from  this  argu- 
nient  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn — not  that  the  people  of  Ireland  hate 
those  of  England,  but  that  the  penal  code  has  created  an  animosity 
not  entirely  subsided.  The  code  being  the  cause,  the  removal  of 
that  code  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Do  not  think  you  reconcile 
it  to  your  conscience,  if  you  say,  they  are  a  perverse  generation, 
their  Maker  is  in  fault,  the  government  is  excellent.  No,  not  a 
fallible  creator,  but  a  very  fallible  system  of  legislature  and  adminis- 
tration !  Seo  whether  that  code  was  an  adequate  cause :  it  was 
detailed  by  the  late  Lord  Avonmore.  I  heard  him.  His  speech 
was  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  a  concatenated  and  an  inspired 
arg-ament  not  to  be  resisted.  It  was  the  march  of  an  elephant ;  it 
was  the  wave  of  the  Atlantic  ;  a  column  of  water  3,000  miles  deep. 
He  began  with  the  Catholic  at  his  birth — he  followed  him  to  his 
gi'ave :  he  showed  that  in  every  period  he  was  harassed  by  the  law: 
the  law  stood  at  his  cradle — it  stood  at  his  bridal  bed — and  it  stood 
at  his  coffin.  The  justice  of  his  fellow-subjects  repealed  the  greater 
part  of  that  code :  it  remains  for  your  justice  to  repeal  the  remainder  •, 
and  do  not  let  us  look  for  vain  and  irremoveable  causes,  when  the 
cause  is  obvious  and  coiTcctable. 

The  other  argument  peculiar  to  Ireland  is  the  state  of  property; 
that  is  founded  on  a  fable,  namely,  that  there  is  a  map  retained  with 
the  property  of  the  old  Catholic  owners  delineated  ;  and  further,  that 
there  is  a  conditional  limitation  of  the  same  in  marriage  settlements. 
This  map,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  auditor's  office,  was  drawn  up 
by  Sir  William  Petty  for  the  use  of  the  then  government  •  a  copy  of 
\\  hich  had  been  taken  and  brought  to  France  ;  a  copy  of  that  copy  naJ 
been  obtained  by  a  person  m  the  service  of  government,  and  is 
rotained  as  matter  of  history  :  but  the  nature  of  that  map  was  weli 
explained  in  this  House  on  the  last  debate  on  this  question ;  and  the 
limitation  in  the  mamage  settlements  was  not  proved,  nor  the  name 
of  any  lawyer  who  drew  such  produced  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
lawyer  i  most  employed  in  conveyancing  had  been  asked  positively, 
and  no  such  limitation  had  been  framed  regarding  the  map.  Further, 
the  state  of  property  in  Ireland  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  appre- 
hension ;  the  Catholic  purchasers  are  numerous ;  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors few.      It  has  been   said,  that  the  Catholics  have  not  in 
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landed  property  above  £50,O0G  a-vear ;  I  will  state  that  the  remtal 
of  one  noble  earl  alone  is  £30,000  a-year  ;  their  proportion  is  from 
£500,000  to  a  million  in  fee  simple ;  add  to  this,  that  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland  are  Catholics  in  a  great  proportion,  and  hold  nndor  the 
title  of  Protestant  landlords,  so  that  tlie  majority  are  interested  in 
the  defence  of  the  present  state  of  property.  Again  it  is  asked,  how 
should  they  overset  the  present  property  of  Ireland  if  admitted  ? 
By  force  ?  No.  The  law  which  admits  them  into  the  constitntion, 
does  not  increase  their  physical  force.  The  proprietors  of  Ireland 
are  not,  however,  at  their  ease  on  the  subject  of  property;  but 
their  apprehension  arises  from  the  continuation  of  civil  disabilities, 
not  the  removal;  they  fear  the  invasion  of  their  country,  and  they 
fear  the  divisions  of  the  people  ;  they  fear  the  protection  these  laws 
afford ;  they  deprecate  the  terrible  protection  in  the  defence  you 
ofler  them  in  civil  incapacities  and  political  monopoly. 

The  counties  of  Clare  and  Gal  way  have  had  meetings  convened  by 
their  sheriffs,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions  expressing  their 
ardent  wishes  for  an  admission  of  their  Catholic  brethren  to  the 
benefitsof  the  constitution.  In  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny, 
Eoscommon,  Wateiford,  and  Meath,  and  in  the  town  of  Newry, 
resolutions  have  been  passed,  not  formally  by  the  Protestant  gentiy 
and  inhabitants,  but  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
These  recommendations  were  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  liberality 
and  confidence  merely,  not  to  the  absence  of  all  suspicion  of  an 
intention  to  invade  the  landed  property  at  a  more  convenient  season, 
but  to  the  stronger  and  more  immediate  feeling  of  the  danger  which 
a  divided  country  would  have  to  experience,  in  case  of  invasion,  from 
an  active  and  powerful  enemy.  They  are  the  persons  who  are  to 
share  and  lose  their  monopoly  ;  and  to  diminish  their  returns  to  parlia- 
ment and  appointment  to  offices,  they  desire  it.  This  is  the  way  to 
repeal  the  act  on  its  own  principle,  and  to  make  it,  not  a  triumph 
over  a  party,  but  d  victory  over  prejudice.  They  propose  to  give 
•Qp  their  monopoly,  and  in  so  doings  they  are  advancing  their  cause ; 
vhey  propose  the  best  ruechod  to  secure  their  cuuitry  and  to  strongthtiii 
it ;  they  have  canvassed  for  the  British  empire  ;  it  remains  for  you 
to  decide  what  answer  will  you  give  them.  But  it  is  said,  that  tbs 
privileges  desired  are  of  little  moment,  namely,  a  share  in  the  st;ite 
and  the  legislature ;  and  they  are  told  this  by  those  who  make  great 
sacrifices  of  industry  and  property  to  come  into  both.  Xet  we  ask 
them,  is  an  exclusion  from  the  two  houses  of  parliament  nothing  ? 
from  the  shrievalty  nothing?  from  the  privy  council  ujthing?  from 
the  offices  of  state  nothing  ?  from  the  bank  nothing  ?     Is  it  nothing 
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to  be  censured,  schooled,  and  suspected  ?  When  they  hold  this 
language,  they  depreciate  the  value  of  their  own  constitution ;  they 
depreciate  it  in  their  owe  estimation,  and  are  less  freemen  by  urging 
the  doctrine  of  inferiority  and  degradation  ;  thus  men  are  punished 
by  keeping  part  of  their  fellow-subjects  out  of  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution.  So  it  was  when  you  preached  the  doctrine  of  sun-ender 
to  America ;  it  lowered  the  public  spirit,  and  deprived  men  of  the 
high  language  by  which  they  should  animate  their  country.  But 
look  a  little  farther :  what  meant  the  petition  of  1805?  what  the 
present  petition  ?  These  petitions,  very  numerously  signed,  say 
otherwise ;  this  testimony  says  otherwise,  and  sKows  how  the 
Catholic  feels  the  exclusion.  Kely  on  it,  you  deceive  yourself,  if  you 
tliiuk  that  any  people  will  be  satisfied  with  inferiority.  But  sup- 
posing this  argument  to  have  force,  what  is  that  force  ?  that  you 
have  in  one-fifth  of  your  population  destroyed  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  your  government  conquered  the  spirit  of  your  constitution. 

They  add  to  this,  some  of  them,  that  the  people  are  too  ignorant 
to  exercise — what  ?  The  upper  orders  of  the  Irish  too  ignorant  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  members  of  parliament,  or  of  principals  servants 
of  the  state  !  But  what  is  the  force  of  this  argument  ? — that  you 
have  left  them  ignorant,  and  made  them  contemptible. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  oath  of  the  king  is  incompatible  with 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  complained  of.  Let  us  examine  how 
far  it  is  so.  It  is  a  fit  subject  of -parliamentary  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  the  representation  is  just.  We  must  not  allow  the 
enemies  cf  the  Catholics  to  abuse  in  the  first  phi^e  the  religion  of 
God,  and  in  next  place  the  piety  of  His  Majesty,  without  contradic- 
tion or  restraint.  The  kings  of  England  swore  to  maintain  the 
liberties  of  their  people.  They  are  therefore  subordinate  to  the  law; 
they  cannot  invade  the  liberties  or  religion  of  any  man,  without 
committing  a  breach  of  their  oath.  They  are  not  sworn  to  maintain 
the  penal  laws,  nor  to  restrict  the  legislature  from  making  ne\V 
provisions  in  favour  of  the  church.  If  the  king,  according  to  the 
provisions  made  respecting  the  church,  is  sworn  to  maintain  them 
eniire  and  without  change,  why  then,  the  church  is  placed  beyond 
the  power  of  human  interference,  and  is  also  beyond  the  executive 
and  legislative  power.  The  penal  laws  are  included  in  those  provi- 
sions ;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  them  ?  One  of  thera  goes  to  rob 
a  Catholic  of  his  horse ;  another  prevents  him  from  educating  his 
sons  at  home,  and  from  sending  them  abroad  for  education  ;  another 
goes  to  deprive  a  Catholic  father  of  his  property.  If  the  repeal  ut 
laws  of  this  kind  he  a  breach  of  the  i onation  oath,  why,  then  every 
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sovereign,  since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  perjured,  William 
the  Third,  when  he  signed  the  articles  of  Limericl^,  was  perjured; 
and  Queen  Anne,  when  slie  passed  the  act  of  Union,  was  perjured. 
George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  perjured.  Our  present 
gracious  sovereign,  when  he  passed  the  Quebec  act,  was  persuaded 
to  depart  from  his  coronation  oath:  so,  in  1782,  when  the  act  oi 
Catholic  inheritance  was  passed  ;  agaia,  in  17D3,  when  the  Catholics 
were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  elective  franchises.  In  short,  the 
coronation  oath  from  which  so  many  departures  have  occurred,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  oath  of  succession.  This  oath  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  a  manner  laid  down  by  the  enemies  of  the  Catholics, 
without  making  the  rights  of  the  church  the  wrongs  of  the  people, 
by  incapacitating  one-fifth  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  from  contribu- 
ting their  best  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  The  church  is, 
in  consequence,  made  a  confederacy  against  the  state,  and  the  king 
a  party  to  it.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  coronation  oath 
might  interfere  with  the  penal  statutes,  but  then  it  would  be  to 
repeal  them.  The  king  is  sworn  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion 
as  by  law  established.  But  I  will  suppose  a  case  in  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enlist  Catholics  for  the  army  in  order  to  the  better 
defence  of  the  empire :  will  it  be  said  that  the  royal  oath  is  to  stand 
m  the  way  at  the  time  when  the  concurrence  of  His  Majesty,  in 
requiring  the  assistance  of  all  his  subjects  to  support  the  Protestant 
establishment  against  all  enemies,  is  so  imperiously  necessary  ?  I 
should  hardly  think  such  a  position  would  be  advanced. 

I  have  now  shown  that  there  is  in  the  two  religions  no  moral  incom- 
patibility ;  that  there  is  no  political  incompatibility ;  that,  in  the 
Revolution  and  in  the  act  of  settlement  there  is  no  objection,  but 
every  reason  in  favour  of  the  Catholics ;  for  the  civil  capacities, 
whether  you  look  to  the  original  constitution,  or  to  the  constitution 
as  declared  and  improved  by  the  Revolution,  or  to  the  duration  of 
the  constitution,  and  its  danger  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies. 
rhe  resolutions  show  you  the  sentiments  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
Protestants.  There  is  no  reason  against,  but  the  most  imperious 
and  solid  conclusions  in  favour  of  the  petition  ;  the  arguments  against 
it  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  constitution,  and  of  com-se  go 
against  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  to  be  defended  ;  the  other  argumentSr, 
which  would  defend  the  pay  ofthe  church  by  exch-ding  the  Catholics, 
^0  against  the  principles  of  justice  and  retribution,  and  are  not  the 
support  of  your  church,  but  would  be  a  blemish  and  a  reflection  cu 
It ;  and  the  cast  and  complexion  of  the  objections  is  of  a  natmre  not 
only  weak,  but  criminal  and  mischievous. 
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Mr.  Fox  Drought  on  this  question  in  1805.  I  have  followed  that 
Sight  on  this  subject :  he  was  a  gi'cat  advocate,  as  he  was  also  a 
great  authority.  In  1 788, 1  remember  his  opinion  privately  given  :  it 
was  decidedly  against  the  penal  code.  In  that  opinion  he  continued 
to  the  close  of  his  life ;  he  recommended  a  total  repeal  of  those  laws, 
and  when  the  Roman  Catholic  petitions  presented  by  him  to  the 
legislature,  he  gave  his  last  testimony  against  their  cruelty,  their 
impolicy,  and  their  ingratitude.  Ireland  will  ever  retain  a  grateful 
sense  of  all  the  benefits  she  has  received  from  t'lat  great  man.  She 
'Qow  feels  the  loss  she  has  sustained,  and  weeps  in  sorrow  over  his 
tomb.  In  estimating  his  qualities,  we  dwell  with  delight  on  his 
integrity,  his  rectitude  of  mind,  his  commanding  and  convincing 
eloquence,  hrs  amiable  disposition,  his  benevolent  weakness,  and  the 
negligent  grandeur  of  his  capacity ;  and  yet  he  had  not  the  melan- 
choly addition  to  the  case,  that  Russia  had  become  your  enemy,  that 
Prussia  is  beaten  down,  and  that  Austria  has  left  you,  and  that  our 
divisions  must  be  lost  in  our  danger.  Against  this  danger  see  the 
security  offered  by  some  who  are  hostile  to  the  claim  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  an  eternal  exclusion  from  the  state,  an  exclusion  from  the 
legislature  of  a  fifth  of  the  community  that  compose  a  part  of  the 
Commons  and  a  part  of  your  army.  This  is  their  plan  of  safety  ! 
Is  anything  more  frantic,  more  extravagant,  more  foolish  than  this? 
Yes ;  their  idea  of  the  danger !  A  few  Catholics  in  parliament  and 
a  few  Catholics  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  state,  these  are  to 
become  the  majority  (jf  the  Irish  repi'csentatives,  and  so  on,  the 
ascendent  part  of  the  English  and  Scotch  representation,  and  finally 
that  power  which  is  to  overturn  the  whole.  These  are  the  fears, 
and  these  the  arguments  of  some  wise  men — of  some  good  men — of 
some  liberal  men ;  but  wise,  and  good,  and  liberal  men,  educated  in 
early  prejudices :  thus  it  happens,  that  on  a  religious  subject,  men 
shall  not  only  have  a  degree  of  interest,  but  even  shall  assume 
a  privilege  to  commit  depredations,  not  seldom  upon  reason,  and 
sometimes  upon  morals.  To  meet  this  danger,  to  give  your  country 
a  better  defence,  I  should  suggest  the  more  obvious  means — that  of 
national  concord,  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  first  recommend  it  to  the  legislature :  if  the  legislature 
did  not  establish  it  in  the  laws,  I  recommend  that  the  good  sense 
of  both  countries  should  supply  their  defect ;  above  all,  I  should 
appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  Ii-eland  to  associate  with  the  Catholics 
as  much  as  possible.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  form  a  distinct  society,  they 
•*ill  be  a  distinct  people,  and  will  reap  the  wages  of  prido  and  infirmiiy. 
When  a  country  divides,  and  hates  one  portion  of  itself  more  thaa 
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t  iiates  the  enemy,  that  country  opens  a  passage  to  a  foreign  power, 
.liul  betrays  the  iutallible  symptom  of  a  falling  nation,  and  its  fate  is 
then  a  judgment  on  its  malignity  and  its  folly. 

The  lauded  interest  will  have  the  power  of  comminiicatiug  through 
their  tenantry  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  and  \\ith  it  the  spirit  of  con- 
cord and  the  spirit  of  defence  ;  for  they  must  go  together.  Their 
example  will  do  much  :  their  presence  will  do  more.  They  will 
recollect  that  the  Catholic  feels  the  personal  at  least  as  much  as  the 
political  superiority ;  the  latter  is  at  his  door.  He  docs  not  see  the 
exclusion  from  parliament,  but  he  does  see  and  feel  the  assumed 
superiority  of  his  neighbour  (which  arises  not  a  little  from  that 
exclusion),  the  saucy  little  tyrant  that  wounds  him  by  a  galling 
dominion,  his  toasts  and  monopolising  merriment  hurting  him  in  those 
very  points  in  which  he  is  most  seusiiive  and  irritable. 

I  have  applied  to  one  description  ;  and  here  let  me  apply  to  that 
body  of  the  community  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Orange- 
men. Many  of  them  are  heated  by  controversy,  but  many  of  them 
are  misunderstood ;  and  many  will  soften  and  see  the  folly  of  the 
dispute,  if  the  point  was  made  rather  a  subject  of  discussion  than  a 
point  of  spirit.  They  will  perceive  the  certiiinty,  that  though  there 
may  be  an  exclusive  religion,  there  should  be  no  affectation  of  an 
exclusive  allegiance-  In  vain  their  loyalty,  if  they  procure  to  the 
throne  a  host  of  enemies.  No  insinuation,  as  thixs  :  If  you  believe 
your  own  religion,  you  cannot  be  good  subjects,  or  you  cannot  be 
trusted,  or  we  will  not  corps  with  you.  No  pointed  paragraphs,  no 
logical  victories  I  They  \\  111  see  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
environed,  and  the  punishment,  and  \\  ill  despise  the  little  puerile 
jealousy  entertained  against  their  fellow-subjects,  which  can  only  end 
in  the  victory  of  the  French  and  the  subjugation  of  the  constitution. 
They  should  consider  that  Ireland  should  not  be  a  party  question ; 
that  nations  do  not  always  act  from  their  interest,  but  more  generallji 
from  their  feelings ;  and  that  any  measures  that  sharpen  these  are 
high  crimes.  They  should  consider  themselves  as  trustees  for  its 
preservation,  and  not  sectarists  to  quicken  and  disgrace  the  downfalj 
of  their  country. 

And,  finally,  I  should  appeal  to  the  government,  who  may  do 
some  great  good  or  gi-eat  mischief.  They  may  act  decisively  on  the 
magistracy,  so  as  to  preclude  partiality  In  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  regidatlou 
of  the  yeomanry,  a;id  in  the  disposal  of  favours  and  distinctions  la 
the  state.  They  iu:iv,  and  ought,  and  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
should,  establisii  this  principle  in  the  administration  of  that  country 
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that  the  Catholics  should  never  feel  the  victo./  of  a  party ;  this 
should  be  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Irish  government.  Let  there 
be  no  bigotry  on  one  side,  and  there  will  be  no  French  feeling  on  the 
other.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and  the  natm-al  reaction  of 
your  o^vn  sentiment.  Philanthropy  generates  on  philanthropy,  and 
confidence  propagates  on  confidence. 

And  do  not  believe  those  idle  tales,  for  instance,  that  the  Catholics 
III  some  part  of  Ireland  will  not  suffer  a  Protestant  to  live  among 
them;  or  that  Catholic  servants  will  not  suffer  a  Protestant  in  the 
same  family ;  or  that,  in  Dublin,  the  poorer  sort  cannot  get  them- 
selves appienticed  as  servants.  To  this  I  beg  to  advance  an  absolute 
denial.  And  I  offer,  if  a  committee  should  be  appointed,  to  disprove 
it  most  fully  and  satisfactorily.  The  Cathohcs  desire,  that  they  may 
not  be  concluded  against  by  a  suggestion  which  would  not  be  listened 
to,  and  they  appeal  to  the  conscious  persuasion  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen ;  they  appeal  to  Maida,  and  they  appeal  to  Egypt,  that 
witnessed  their  battles,  which  could  ne%'er  have  been  fought  if  such 
tales  had  been  true.  I  do  not  agree  M'ith  those  who  think  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Irish  savage  or  lazy.  I  see  them  labouring  their 
mountains,  cultivating  their  hills,  and  toiling  in  every  part  of  Ireland. 
I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think  the  landlords  are  oppressive ; 
if  that  were  so,  the  middlemen  could  not  exist ;  the  middleman  is  a 
proof  that  the  head  landlord  does  not  get  the  highest  price  for  his 
land.  These  suggestions  arise  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Irish,  and 
."end  to  make  the  upper  orders  despise  the  lower,  and  to  mislead  and 
deceive  both.  But,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  country,  look  at  hei 
work ;  they  have  in  twenty-five  years  added  a  third  to  their  trade, 
worked  out  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  produced  by  the  labour, 
virtue,  and  energy  of  the  people ;  they  increased  five-fold  their 
revenue,  and  have  added  a  third  to  their  population  ;  they  procure;'- 
a  free  trade  and  a  free  constitution. 

These  arc  the  savage  perfections  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
Catholics  had  their  share  in  procuring  these  blessings  of  freedom, 
and,  to  a  certain  degi'ee,  a  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  benefits. 
I  will  not  vulgarise  their  petition  by  the  cant  of  exaggeration.  The 
Catholic  has  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury  ;  he  has  admissibility  to  all 
ollices,  civil  and  military,  that  are  not  offices  of  state,  and  sheriffs  ; 
he  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  Commons,  and  he  can  go  to  a  county 
meeting,  discuss  public  matters,  instruct,  arraign,  and  rebuke  his 
representatives.  What  these  are  I  cannot  estimate ;  but  I  say  they 
are  defending  you  against  a  foreign  enemy.  The  Catholic  would 
DOC  surrender  these  to  the  king  of  England  ;  he  will  not  surrender 
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them  to  the  powers  of  Fi-ance.     Further,  in  these  things,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  elective  franchise,   is  the  seminal  principle  of  the 
remainder :  that  remainder,  the  object  of  his  petition,  will  come — it 
will  come  in  the  natural  progress  of  moral  causes.     I  mentioned  the 
progress  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ;  above  a  third  to  your  trade, 
and  near  a  third  to  your  population  :  so  that  Ireland  now  stands  by 
you  a  country  with  5,000,0U0  of  people,  exporting  near  £9,000,000 
of  produce,  taking  from  you  near  £7,000,000,  supplying  you  with 
£700;000  worth  of  corn,  and   furnishing  your  navy  and  army  with 
a  great  proportion  of  their  strength.     Why  do  I  mention  this?  that 
Ireland  may  see  what  a  country  she  has  to  defend,  and  that  you  may 
see  what  a  country  you  have  to  adopt ;  and  that  both  may  see  tliey 
have  nothing  but  one  another ;  and  that  you  may  perceive  the  folly 
as  well  as  wickedness  of  attempting  to  govern  such  a  country  by 
division,  or  corruption,  or  bigotry,  or  any  system  but  that  of  equality. 
The  more  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  this,  turn  to  the  Continent, 
and  you  sec  all  her  ports  and  harbours  hostile.     Let  me  suppose 
there  should  hereafter  issue   from  them  different  navies  to  invade 
these  islands,  would  you  then  send  dispatches  to  Ireland  to  guard  the 
corporation  against  the  Catholic,  to  preserve   the  parliament  ?  or 
would  vou  not  desire  to  embody,  and  incoi-porate,  and  inspire  ?    But 
tnen  it  mignt  be  too  late.     Now,  therefore,  when  you  are  mistress  of 
the  measure,  and  have  time  to  secure  its  effect,  now  will  you  not  do 
away  in  act  or  in  spirit  these   distinctions  ?     Will  you  not  repeal 
those  death-doing  di\asions  ?     Coalesce  in  the  spirit  of  repeal  and 
confidence,  so  that  you  may  in  fact,  or  by  anticipation,  prepare — fo! 
what  ?  for  the  final  battle,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  fought, 
and  which  must  determine  the  rivalship  of  500  years.     How  would 
you  answer  to  your  ancestors,  that  you  had  lost  the  hereditary  laurel 
of  your  country,  because  you  were  afraid  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the 
influence  of  the  eucharist,  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  or  the  Council 
of  Constance  ? 

The  Catholics  do  not  approach  this  House  with  servile  humflity 
they  come  to  support  your  empire ;  they  come,  as  freemen,  to  share 
your  privileges ;  and  now,  when  Austria  has  turned  against  yon, 
when  Russia  is  no  longer  your  friend,  when  Prussia  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  power,  they  come  to  partake  in  your  danger,  and  to  partake 
m  your  constitution.  This  is  their  prayer.  On  these  grounds  1 
move  their  petition ;  I  move  t'O  refer  it  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House ;  I  move  it  on  the  ground  of  national  justice,  and  I  accom- 
].any  it  with  two  wishes ;  first,  that  you  may  long  preserve  your 
liberties  ;  next,  tbft  ■'"^"  may  never  survive  them. 
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May  31,  1811. 

Sir — In  wishing  that  these  votes  of  thanks  should  be  read  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  my  object  that  the  House  should  be  in  accurate 
possession  of  its  own  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  that  race  of  men, 
the  justice  of  whose  claims  to  equal  rights  and  capacities  we  are 
proceeding  to  discuss.  We  are  now  going  to  consider  whether  it  be 
just  or  expedient  that  the  existing  system  of  penal  laws  to  which 
they  are  subject,  should  any  longer  continue.  I  call  them  penal ; 
for  what  else  is  the  qualifying  law  ?  A  law  inflicting  penalties  in 
the  most  objectionable  form,  that  is,  under  the  disguise  of  an  oath ; 
a  law  which  makes  the  forfeiture  of  conscience  a  recommendation  to 
title  and  office ;  a  law  that  enacts  religion  to  be  a  crime,  and  per 
jury  ft  qualification.  This  is  an  occasion  in  which  we  are  assembled 
to  try  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  We  have  to  try  them 
upon  separate  charges — upon  charges  against  the  religion  they  profess 
and  the  political  principles  upon  which  they  have  acted.  The  testi- 
mony against  them,  I  am  soiTy  to  say,  is  that  of  their  coimtrymen 
and  also  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Now,  although  I  will  not  affirm 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  authors  of  those  charges  to  enjoy  a  safe 
conscience,  although  I  will  not  suspect  or  deny  their  morality,  yet 
their  testimony,  thus  directed  against  their  fellow-subjects,  is  to  my 
mind  a  strong  presumption  of  their  prejudice  against  those  whom 
they  accuse.  Let  their  evidence  be  ever  so  good  or  respectable, 
their  zeal  and  alacrity  to  tender  it  are  to  me  demonstrations  of  those 
prejudices.  For  what,  in  fact,  docs  this  evidence  amount  to  ?  It 
begins  by  testifying  that  an  immense  body  of  Christians,  subjects  o{ 
this  empire,  are  worse  than  any  class  or  nature  of  idolaters;  that 
they  ai-e  not  trustworthy  in  civil  life.  But  if  this  charge  be  true, 
then  it  can  be  no  less  true  that  the  Messiah  has  failed,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  of  divine  origin,  since  its  effect  and  opera- 
tion has  been  to  deprave  and  immoralize  mankind.  The  chai'ge  is 
compounded  of  the  dogmas  of  the  church  and  the  politics  of  the 
court ;  the  spirit  of  the  former  being  uniformly  the  spirit  of  bigotry, 
that  of  the  latter  as  uniformly  power.  Against  this  evidence  we 
have  long  had  the  indisputable  declarations  and  the  explicit  testi. 
niony  of  the  six  most  eminent  universities  of  Europe,  disclaiming 
any  doctrine  incompatible  with  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  civil 
government  of  every  country.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  our  expe- 
rience of  die  fact,  as  proved  and  established  in  the  long  intercourse 
that  has  subsisted  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,   and  the  long 
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obedience  and  submission  shown  by  the  Catholic  to  your  govcrnmonl:. 
Bui  let  us  look  at  the  charge  in  another  point  of  view,  and  examine 
apou  what  ground  it  rests.  It  represents  that  you,  having  had 
possession  of  Ireland  for  six  hundred  years,  have  so  abused  the 
exercise  of  your  authority,  have  so  oppressed  and  misgoverned  the 
people  of  that  country,  that  they  are  unalterably  hostile  to  your 
interests,  and  inflexibly  rebellious  to  your  control.  It  represents 
that  jou  stand  self-convicted  of  a  perversion  of  your  power,  and 
practically  disqualifies  yon  to  be  governors,  under  whose  sovereignty 
Ireland  has  passed  so  many  centuries  of  her  existence.  But,  sir,  I 
believe  no  such  thing;  I  believe  the  assumption  to  be  groundless; 
that  it  is  unjust  thus  to  accuse  England ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  accusation  against  the  Catholics ;  it  points  less  against  them 
than  against  England  and  against  British  connexion.  Depend  upon 
It,  that  the  original  source  of  a  people's  vices  is  the  vice  of  its 
government;  and  that,  in  every  instance  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  people  have  been  what  their  rulers  made  them.  A  good 
government  makes  a  good  people.  Moralize  your  laws,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  moralize  your  subjects. 

Now,  in  order  to  disprove  the  justice  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  general  character  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  I  will  first  refer 
the  House  to  the  preamble  of  the  statute  of  1782  ;  I  will  next  beg 
their  attention  to  the  facts  recorded  in  its  late  votes  of  thanks ;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  circumstances  and  history  of  th3  connexion  between 
both  countries.  If  the  allegation,  that  the  religion  of  the  Catholics 
is  essentially  adverse  to  the  British  government  be  true,  let  us 
remember  that  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment must  be  a  public  calamity,  and  no  longer  deserving  of  s'apport. 
But  give  me  leave,  in  contradiction  to  that  allegation,  to  advert  to 
the  f'^f'^-s  on  which  it  is  founded,  in  order  that  I  may  the  mor;^  clearly 
shov. ,  ui  the  first  place,  that  the  existing  penal  kws  are  wrong, 
unjust,  and  indefensible;  secondly,  that,  their  repeal  is  the  only 
moans  of  establishing  the  tranquillity  and  the  security  cf  Ireland. 
In  the  year  1792,  about  a  hundred  dissenters  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land rebelled;  this  was  immediately  desij^nated  a  Catholic  revotl. 
These  men,  unprotected  by  your  government  and  denounced  by 
your  laws,  were  then  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  general  insurrection. 
This  was  your  candour,  this  Mas  your  truth.  But  let  me  remind 
you,  that  tyranny  is  its  own  reward,  and  that  imperfect  privilege  is 
the  cause  and  measure  of  imperfect  allegiance.  In  order  to  put  down 
the  insurgent,  put  down  that  penal  code  by  which  he  is  harassed  and 
inflamed. 
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Another  case  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  is  that  of  the  civil  war  or 
rebellion,  or  whatever  other  name  you  please  to  give  it,  in  the  time 
cf  William  the  Third.     On  that  occasion  the  Catholics  opposed 
William  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.     Liberties, 
for  violating  which,  the  English  people  had  most  properly  expelled 
James  the  Second  from  the  throne.     But  if  James  had  olFered  tu 
the  English  w^hat  he  offered  to  the  Irish  people,   Avould  you  have 
called  in  William  and  expelled  him  ?     If  he  had  proved  the  con- 
queror, and  proposed  to  you  the  same  conditions  wliich  William 
imposed  upon  the  Irish  nation,  would  you  have  accepted  them  at  his 
hands,  and  persevered  in  your  submission,  without  any  effort  to 
procure  a  relaxation  of  them  ?     If  they  submitted  with  reluctance, 
would  you,  in  a  similar  situation,  have  submitted  with  any  other 
feeling  ?       Whenever  sects  wage  their  war  of  persecution  against 
each  other,  they  will  proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of  hostility  ;  liiis 
is  no  ordinary  or  generous  warfare,  and  confiscation  is  not  omiued 
among  their  weapons  of  annoyance.     An  act  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  three  thousand  persons   on  account  of  their  religion,  and  it 
was  remarkable  that  those  individuals  were  all  men  of  property. 
This  was  forfeited  accordingly  lo  the  crown,  and  parcelled  out  to  its 
favomites.     In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  forfeiture  was  a  stand- 
ing branch  of  the  revenue ;  the  claims  of  the   crown  respected  no 
charters ;  it  held  sacred  no  private  rights  ;  it  was  not  restrained  by 
common  shame  from  despoiling  the  people  of  Ireland  of  then-  pro- 
perty and  estates.     On  that  occasion  the  government  wished  the 
people  to   embark  their  properties  on  the  same  security  with  the 
establishments  ;  the  people  gave  in  their  title  deeds,  but  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  an  officer  of  the  government,  omitted  to  register  them; 
and  the  goverament  was  flagrant  and  A\icked  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  omission,  and  seize  upon  the  property.     Even  an  impu- 
dent subject  had  the  audacity  to  take   upon  himself  the  perfidy  of 
tlie  crown,  and  to  declare  to  the  people,  that  the  charters  of  Ireland 
\vere  net  valid,  and  that  the  King  of  England  was  cot  bound  by  any 
lav/.     It  was  this  pcjrfidioas   act  that  laid  the   foundation  for  the 
Wood  and  massacre  which  ensued,  and  which  were  only  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  unprincipled  baseness  and  perfidy  of  a  tyran- 
nical, wicked,  and  illegal  government.     It  would  be  easy,  I  think, 
to  show  that  these  atrocious  proceedings  were  the  natural  result  oi 
an  atrocious  system  of  misgovernment.     Let  me  caution  you  not  to 
embrace  such  a  system,  if  you  desire  that  common  security  should  be 
the  common  object  of  society.     If  you  do,  depend  on  it,  not  Catholics 
alone,  nor  Irishmen,  but  Protestants,  and  all  persua.«ious,  will  revolt 
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agaiust  laws  by  which  they  are  painfully  distiiignislicc]  from  thdsr 
fellow-men.  Be  assured,  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  npoa 
any  man,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  unless  governed  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  people  of  this  country. 

From  this  I  infer  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  laws  for  disquali- 
fying the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  and  for  keeping 
alive  such  odious  and  painful  distinctions  in  that  country. 

Suffer  me  now,  Sir,  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  what  has  been 
the  established  principle  of  the  British  government  In  Ireland.  This 
principle  is  that  of  disqualification  ;  a  principle  which,  whatever  we 
may  atiect  to  think  of  it,  in  its  existence  implies  a  right  to  govern 
by  conquest.  If  the  Irish  were  now  in  a  state  of  half-allegiance, 
this  species  of  goverimient  might  be  proper  and  necessary ;  if  not, 
the  policy  is  en'oneous  and  unjust.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  necessary 
limits  to  all  human  legislation.  No  legislature  has  a  right  to  make 
partial  laws ;  it  has  no  right  to  make  arbitrary  laws — I  mean  laws 
contrary  to  reason,  because  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Deity. 
Neither  has  it  a  right  to  institute  any  inquisition  iuto  men's  thoughts, 
nor  to  punish  any  man  merely  for  his  religion.  It  can  have  no 
power  to  make  a  religion  for  men,  since  that  would  be  to  dethrone 
the  Almighty.  I  presume  it  will  not  be  arrogated  on  the  part  of 
the  British  legislature,  that  His  Majesty,  bv  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  so  forth,  can  enact,  that  he 
will  appoint  and  constitute  a  new  religion  for  the  people  of  this 
empire ;  or,  that  by  an  order  in  council,  the  consciences  and  creeds 
of  his  subjects  might  be  suspended.  Nor  will  it  be  contended,  I 
apprehend,  that  any  authoritative  or  legislative  measure  could  alter 
the  law  of  the  hypotlienuse.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  authority  of 
God,  or  to  the  laws  of  nature,  is  necessarily  beyond  the  province 
and  sphere  of  human  institution  and  government.  The  Roman 
Catholic,  when  you  disqualify  him  on  the  ground  of  his  religion, 
iiiay  with  great  justice  tell  you  that  you  are  not  his  God,  that  he 
cannot  mould  or  fashion  his  faith  by  yom-  decrees.  You  may  inflict 
penalties,  and  he  may  suffer  them  in  silence ;  but  if  parliament 
assume  the  prerogative  of  Heaven,  and  enact  laws  to  impose  upou 
the  people  a  different  religion,  the  people  will  not  obey  such  laws. 
If  you  pass  an  act  to  impose  a  tax  or  regulate  a  duty,  the  people 
can  go  to  the  roll  to  learn  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  law.  But 
whenever  you  take  upon  yourselves  to  legislate  for  God,  though 
there  may  be  truth  in  your  enactments,  you  have  no  authority  to 
enforce  them.  In  such  a  case,  the  people  will  not  go  to  the  roll  of 
poi'liament,  but  to  the  Bible,  the  testament  of  God's  will    to  ascer- 
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,iir.  His  law   and   thoir  duty.     W..en  once  man  goes  out  of  his 
sphere,  and  says  he  will  legislate  fox*  God,  he,  in  fact,  makes  him- 
self God.     But  this  I  do  not  charge  upon  the  parliament,  because  in 
none  of  the  penal  acts  has  the  parliament  imposed  a  religious  creed. 
It  is  not  to  be  traced  in  the  qualification  oath,  nor  in  the  declaration 
required.     The  qualifying  oath,  as  to  the  great  number  of  offices 
and  to  seats  in  parliament,   scrupulously  evades  religious  distinc- 
tions ;  a  Dissenter  of  any  class  may  take  it,   a  Deist,  an  Atheist 
may  likewise  take  it.     The  Catholics  are  alone  excepted,  and  for 
what  reason  ?     Certainly  not  because  the  internal  character  of  the 
Catholic  religion  is   inherently   vicious ;  not   because  it  necessarily 
incapacitates  those  who  profess  it   to  make  laws  for  then-  fellow- 
citizens.     If  a  Deist  be  fit  to  sit  in  parliament,  it  can  hardly  be 
urged  that  a  Christian  is  unfit.     If  an  Atheist  be  competent  to  legis- 
late for  his  country,  surely  this  privilege  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
believer  in  the  divinity  of  our  Savionr.     But  let  me  ask  you  if  you 
have  forgotten  what  was  the  faith  of  your  ancestors,  or  if  you  are 
prepared  to  assert,  that  the  men  who  procured  your  liberties   are 
unfit  to  make  your  laws  ?     Or  do  you  forget  the  tempests  by  which 
the  dissenting  classes  of  the  community  were  at  a  former  period 
agitated,  or  in  what  manner  you  fixed  the  rule  of  peace  over  that 
wild  scene  of  anarchy  and  commotion  ?     If  we  attend  to  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  habits  of  these  classes,  do  we  not  find  their  con- 
troversies subsisting  in  full  vigour  ?  and  can  it  be  said,  that  their 
jarring  sentiments  and    clashing  interests    are    productive  of  any 
disorder  in  the  state ;  or-  that  the  Methodist  himself,  in  all  his  noisy 
familiarity  with   his  Maker,   is   a  dangerous  or  disloyal  subject? 
Upon  what  principle  can  it  be   argued,  that  the  application  of  a 
similar  policy  would  not  conciliate  the  Catholics,  and  promote  the 
general  interests  of  the  emi)ii-e  ?     I  can  trace  the  continuance  of 
their  incapacities  to  nothing  else  than  a  political   combination ;  a 
combination  that  condemned  the  Catholic  religion,  not  as  a  heresy, 
but  as  a  symptom  of  a  civil  alienation.     By  this  doctrine,  the  reUgion 
is  not  so  much  an  evil  in  itself,  as  a  perpetual  token  of  political  dis- 
affection.   In  the  spirit  of  this  liberal  interpretation,  you  once  decreed 
to  take  aAvay  their  arms,    and   on   another  occasion  ordered  all 
"^apists  to  be  removed  from   London.     In  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  administration,  the  religion  has  continued  to  be  esteemed 
the  infallible  symptom  of  a  propensity  to  rebel.     Known  or  sus- 
pected Papists  were  once  the  objects  of  the  severest  jealousy  and 
the  bitterest  enactments.     Some  of  these  statutes  have  bean  repealed, 
fljid  the  jealousy  has  since  somewhat  abated ;  but  the  same  suspicioasj 
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a^thougli  in  a  less  degree,  pcrvnde  your  councils.  Your  imagina« 
tions  arc  still  infected  Avith  apprehensions  of  the  proneness  of  the 
Catholics  to  make  cause  M'ith  a  foreign  foe.  A  treaty  has  lately 
been  made  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  May  I  ask,  is  his 
religion  the  evidence  of  the  warmth  of  his  attachment  to  your 
alliance  ?  Does  it  enter  into  your  calculation  as  one  of  the  motives 
that  must  incline  hiui  to  our  friendship,  in  preference  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  state  professing  his  own  fiiith  ?  A  similar  treaty  has 
been  recently  entered  into  with  the  Prince  Eegent  of  Portugal,  pro- 
fesshig  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  ana  one  million  granted  last 
year,  and  two  millions  this  session,  for  the  defence  of  Portugal. 
Nay,  even  in  the  treaty  with  the  Prince  Eegent  of  Portugal,  there  is  an 
article  ■\\  hicli  stipulates  that  we  shall  not  make  peace  with  France  un- 
less Portugal  shall  be  restored  to  the  house  of  Braganza.  And  has 
the  Prince  of  Brazil's  religion  been  considered  evidence  of  his  con 
nexion  with  the  enemy?  You  have  not  one  ally  who  is  not  Catholic ; 
and  will  you  continue  to  disqualify  Irish  Catholics,  who  fight  M'ith  you 
and  )'our  allies,  because  their  religion  is  evidence  of  disaffection  ? 

But  if  the  Catholic  religion  be  this  evidence  of  repugnance,  is 
Protestantism  the  proof  of  affection  to  the  crown  and  government  of 
England?  For  an  answer,  let  us  look  at  America.  In  vain  did 
you  send  your  armies  there  ;  in  vain  did  you  appeal  to  the  ties  of 
common  origin  and  common  religion.  America  joined  with  France, 
and  adopted  a  connexion  with  a  Catholic  government.  Turn  to 
Prussia,  and  behold  whether  her  religion  has  had  any  effect  on  her 
political  character.  Did  the  faith  of  Denmark  prevent  the  attack 
ou  Copenhagen?  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  Catholics 
have  demonstrated  their  allegiance  in  as  strong  a  manner  as  the 
willing  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  can  evince.  And 
remember  that  the  French  go  not  near  so  far  in  their  defence  of 
Catholicism,  as  you  in  your  hatred  of  it  in  your  own  subjects,  and 
your  reverence  for  it  in  your  allies.  They  have  not  scrupled  to  pul] 
down  the  aiicient  fabrics  of  superstition  in  the  countries  subjected  to 
tiieir  sruis.  Upon  a  i-eview  of  these  facis,  I  am  justified  in  assaffi.- 
ing  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  Catholicism,  which  either 
proves  disaffection,  or  disqualifies  for  public  trusts.  The  immediate 
inference  is  that  they  have  as  much  right  as  any  dissentient  sect  to 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges  and  a  participation  of  equal  rights; 
that  they  are  as  fit  morally  and  politically  to  hold  offices  in  the  state 
or  seats  in  parliament.  Those  who  dispute  the  conclusion  will  find 
it  their  duty  to  controvert  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  founded.  I 
do  not  believe  the  church  is  in  any  danger;  but  if  it  is,  I  am  aiiro 
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jhat  we  are  in  a  MTong  way  t^  secnre  it.  If  our  laws  will  battle 
against  Providence,  there  ciir.  be  no  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  ordinances  of  God  and  the  decrees  of  man;  tran- 
sient must  be  the  struggle,  rapid  the  event.  Let  us  suppose  an 
extreme  case,  but  applicable  to  the  present  point.  Suppose  the 
Thames  were  to  inundate  its  banks,  and,  suddenly  swelling,  enter 
this  House  during  our  deliberations  (an  event  which  I  greatly  depre- 
cate, from  my  private  friendsliip  wi^li  many  members  who  might 
happen  to  be  present,  and  my  sense  of  the  great  exertions  which 
many  of  them  have  made  for  the  public  interest),  and  a  motion  of 
adjournment  being  made,  should  be  opposed,  and  an  address  to  Pro- 
vidence moved,  that  it  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  turn  back  the 
overflow,  and  direct  the  waters  into  another  channel.  This,  it  will 
be  said,  would  be  absurd;  but  consider  whether  you  are  acting  upon 
a  principle  of  greater  intrinsic  ■\\isdom,  when,  after  provoking  the 
resentments,  you  arm  and  martialize  the  ambition  of  men,  under  the 
vain  assurance,  that  Providence  will  work  a  miracle  in  the  consti- 
tution of  human  nature,  and  dispose  it  to  pay  injustice  with  affection, 
oppression  Avith  cordial  support.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  time  character  of 
rour  expectations  ;  nothing  less  than  that  the  Author  of  the  Universe 
should  subvert  His  laws  to  ratify  your  statutes,  and  disturb  the 
settled  course  of  nature  to  confirm  the  weak,  the  base  expedients  of 
man.  What  says  the  decalogue?  Honour  thy  father  What  says 
the  penal  law  ?  Take  away  his  estate !  Again,  says  the  deca- 
logue, do  not  steal.  The  law,  on  the  contrary,  proclaims,  you  may 
rob  a  Catholic !  The  great  error  of  our  policy  is,  that  it  presup- 
poses that  the  original  rights  of  our  nature  may  be  violated  with 
■mpunity,  in  imagining  that  a  transgression  of  natural  law  can  be 
punished  only  hereafter.  But  there  is  an  immediate,  as  well  as  a 
future  retribution,  and  a  remedy  provided  by  natural  causes  for  this 
obstruction  of  natural  justice.  The  early  effect  of  the  promulgatioc 
of  the  penal  code  in  Ireland,  was  to  confound  tyrant  and  slave.  Pro- 
testaHt  and  Catholic,  in  one  common  mass  of  misery  and  insignificance. 
A  new  law  against  English  Catholics,  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  and  mark  the  result !  a\  hen  a  militia  force  of  G,000  was 
granted,  it  could  not  be  raised.  Tiie  Duke  of  Cumberland,  son  of 
George  II.,  would  not  allow  a  man  to  be  recruited  in  Ireland, 
except  perhaps  a  weaver  from  the  north.  And  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  We  met  cur  own  laws  at  Fontenoy.  The  victorious 
troops  of  England  were  stopped  in  their  career  of  triumph  by  that 
Irish  brigade  which  the  folly  of  the  penal  laws  had  shut  out  from 
the  ranks  of  the  British  army. 
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A  lirtle  attention  will  show  us  that,  in  the  same  proportion  as  w« 
have  conceded  to  the  Catholic,  have  we  grown  strong  and  powerful 
by  our  indulgence,  and  that  we  have  been  the  blind  instruments 
df  our  own  misfortunes,  and  of  inflicting  judgment  on  ourselves,  by 
refusing  justice  to  our  fellow-subjects.  If  it  be  contended,  that  to 
support  the  church  it  is  expedient  to  continue  these  disabilities,  I 
dissent  from  that  opinion.  If  it  could  indeed  be  proved,  I  should 
say  that  you  had  acted  in  defiance  of  all  the  prii2ciples  of  human 
justice  and  freedom,  in  having  taken  away  their  church  from  the 
Irish,  in  order  to  establish  your  own,  and  in  afterwards  attempting 
to  secure  that  establishment  by  disqualifying  the  people,  and 
compelling  them  at  the  same  time  to  pay  for  its  support.  This  is  to 
fly  directly  ic  the  face  of  the  plainest  canons  of  the  Almighty.  Foi 
the  benefit  of  eleven  hundred,  to  disqualify  four  or  five  millions,  is 
the  insolent  effort  of  bigotry,  not  the  benignant  precept  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  all  this  not  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  fot 
that  was  secured,  but  for  bigotry,  for  intolerance,  for  avarice,  for  a 
vile,  abominable,  illegitimate,  and  atrocious  usurpation.  The  laws 
of  God  cry  out  against  it ;  tiie  spirit  of  Christianity  cries  out  against 
it;  the  laws  of  England,  and  the  spirit  and  principles  of  its  consti- 
tution cry  out  against  such  a  system. 

An  honourable  member  once  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  the 
Catholic,  if  admitted  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  would  exert  himself  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  own  religion,  and  to  dispossess  the 
Church  of  England.  I  must  remind  the  House,  however,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  legislation  to  inflict  penalties  on 
supposed  offenders,  or  to  punish  imagmary  crimes,  and  to  deal  out 
chastisement  in  advance.  I  ask  them  to  remember,  that  by  the 
oaths  of  the  Catholics,  oaths  which  we  are  bound  to  believe,  we  have 
their  solemn  engagement  to  defend  and  preserve  the  constitution  as 
by  law  established.  If  you  acknowledge  that  the  church  can  only 
be  supported  on  the  ruins  of  Irish  liberty,  then  I  say  that  the  church 
ought  not,  and  cannot,  be  so  supported.  The  church  was  estab- 
lished that  men  might  resort  Jis  it  for  consolation  and  hope  ;  it  waa 
not  made  for  the  king,  or  for  the  court,  or  for  men  of  fashion 
exclusivfly.  For  the  people  it  was  instituted,  and  by  its  beneficial 
elfects  on  the  people  must  its  exuellence  be  appreciated.  It  was 
■"nth  this  persuasion  that  the  kirk  was  established  in  Scotland  ;  but 
widely  difl'ereut  was  the  policy  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Upon  no 
other  principle,  however,  can  the  church  be  really  recognized  as  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  no  longer  than  it  adheres  to  that  principle  that 
it  has  any  foundation  in  Christianity;  when  it  deserts  it,  It  becomes 
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'ho  asylum  of  pride,  of  avarice,  of  Ligoti'v;  an  establishment 
uourished  by  the  worst  vices  of  our  nature,  and  fulfilling  its  banefu 
jjjrposes,  unlike  the  church  of  a  Chiistiau  God,  by  dividing, 
oppressing,  and  apostatizing  mankind.  In  a  political  sense,  the 
Irish  hold  everything  by  the  same  tenure  as  their  fellow-subjects  in 
England  ;  the  landlord  and  tenant  claim  equally  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  settlement.  If  the  government  of  England  chose  to  say,  that 
the  Church  of  Ireland  is  not  to  be  secured  by  law,  by  the  allegiaiicti 
of  the  people,  by  the  coincidence  between  the  people  and  their 
liberties,  but  by  the  title  of  right  and  claim  of  conquest — if  they  so 
chose  to  blaspheme  their  title,  they  then  must  come  to  this  ;  they 
must  pause  to  consider  between  the  laws  of  God  and  the  policy  of 
man  ;  they  must  put  their  own  wisdom  into  one  scale,  and  in  th« 
other,  to  be  weighed  against  it,  place  the  Almighty !  Let  us  avoii. 
any  situation  approaching  to  such  a  state  of  things. 

Upon  these  various  considerations,  I  submit  it  to  the  good  sense 
and  justice  of  the  House,  that  such  remaining  penalties  and  incapa- 
cities as  attach  upon  the  Catholics  should  be  removed,  that  we  may 
unite  them  with  ourselves  in  a  common  feeling  in  a  common  cause. 
I  freely  admit,  that  if  there  should  recur  a  period  when  a  French 
Pope  might  occupy  the  pontifical  chair,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  exercise  of  his  influence  in  the  nomination  of 
bishops.  This,  however,  is  an  additional  reason,  I  conceive,  to 
induce  the  House  to  go  into  a  committee,  in  which  this 
pai'ticular  branch  of  the  question  may  be  fairly  discussed.  I 
shall  ever  be  as  earricst  as  any  man  in  my  wishes  and  exertions 
to  prevent  the  chaos  and  horrors  of  foreign  invasion  or  foreign 
domination. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  what  the  Catholics  claim  is  of  little  value. 
This  is  a  poor  argument  against  acceding  to  it.  If  one  person 
robbed  another,  would  it  be  any  defence  of  his  honesty  to  urge  that 
what  he  had  stolen  was  of  little  value  to  the  owner?  I  know  theix' 
are  some  who  are  for  entering  into  certain  stipulations  with  the 
Catholics ;  this  is  foolish.  You  can  never  gain  anything  with  a 
people  by  conditions :  it  is  the  silliest  thing  on  Earth  to  think  ol 
conciliating  by  merchandizing  their  claims.  Many  there  are,  some 
I  know,  who  imagine  that  the  Irish  Catholic  is  indifferent  as  to  the 
fate  of  these  den>ands.  However,  that  is  not  the  question ;  you 
have  no  right  to  ask  them  wliether  they  desire,  but  ask  yourselves 
whether  it  is  just  to  grant.  If  you  really  think  them  so  careless  on 
the  subject,  all  you  have  established  by  the  argument  is  this:  "We. 
by  our  bad  govenimeutj  have  so  debilitated  you,  so   broken  your 
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hearts  and  debased  jonr  spirits,  that  even  liberty  lias  become  of  no 
account  amongst  you,  and  you  have  no  understanding  to  prize  its 
blessings".  AVill  this  be  a  matter  of  boast  to  England  ?  ]}at 
liberty  is  not  to  be  made  the  creature  of  circumstance  or  condition. 
England  ought  to  know  this.  What  made  her,  what  inspired,  what 
raised  iier  to  such  eminence  ia  the  world  as  that  on  which  she  now 
Brands,  but  this  inherent  spirit  of  liberty  ;  this  spirit,  which  she  was 
aever  so  reduced  as  not  to  think  worth  contesting  for?  Did  Mr. 
Kampden  think  so?  was  he  so  senseless?  did  he  not  think  that  a 
liaised  freeman  was  a  nobler  object  than  a  superb  slave  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  too  poor  and 
too  senseless  to  wish  for  any  removal  of  their  disqualifications.  By 
the  return  made  to  government,  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  that 
country,  which  was  but  lately  not  more  than  one  million,  has  become 
seven,  eight,  and  ten  milhons.  To  say,  tiiat  a  country  whicli 
expends  ten  millions  is  too  poor  for  liberty  is  false  and  preposterous. 
Before  the  Union,  the  expenditure  of  Ireland  Avas  £1,600,000  ;  and 
her  debt,  three  millions  :  she  had  then  a  free  trade  and  a  free 
constitution.  Since  that  she  has  gone  on  increasing  in  debt  anf* 
expenditure  ;  she  has  contributed  to  England,  exclusive  of  lu^ 
cattle,  her  provisions,  her  men,  above  sixty-five  millions  of  money  ; 
she  is  the  hundred-handed  giant,  and  holding  out  to  you  in  every 
hand  a  benefit.  Therefore,  when  you  say  to  her  that  she  is  too  poor 
for  liberty,  you  talk  in  language  unknown  to  Enghind  ;  you  do  not 
speak  the  dialect  of  the  people.  Depend  upon  it,  when  you  address 
Ireland  in  this  Jacobite  phrase,  you  will  not  argue  her  out  of  her 
Avisli  for  liberty  ;  but  you  will  argue  England  out  of  her  respect  for 
her  freedom.  When  yon  once  sully  your  lips  witli  this  meanness, 
this  baseness,  and  this  servitude,  you  will  not  convey  the  poison  to 
her,  but  you  will  cast  a  taint  upon  your  own  land  and  yoin*  own 
roTistitution.  You  need  not  gloss  over  your  injustice  by  the  idea 
that  what  you  refuse  is  trifling.  The  Catholics  have  wisely  refrainet. 
from  stating  their  grievances  in  this  petition.  But  what  they  are 
excluded  from  is  not  a  bauble.  Do  you  know  wdiat  the  privileges 
are,  which  you  refuse  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics?  Do  you  think 
tiioy  merely  relate  to  some  insignificant  baubles,  or  that  they  are 
Merely  confined  to  the  obtaining  seats  in  parUament  ?  They  are 
excluded  from  seats  in  this  House,  from  offices  in  the  bank,  from  the 
situation  of  sherifl",  from  the  best  places  at  the  bar,  from  the  highest 
stations  in  the  army,  from  any  participation  in  the  state ;  they  are 
de[>rived  of  their  civil  liberties,  tliey  are  galled  by  tithes  ;  and  what 
remedy  do  you  offer  them  ?     Nothing  ! 
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'Vhile  those  grieva^ices  remain  to  be  removed,  let  it  not  he  s.niu 
that  the  Irish  are  imiitFerent  to  them.  You  ^vound  the  Catholic  by 
raking  away  from  nim  his  civil  capacity,  and  then  you  vote  tithes 
upon  him.  You  have  marked  him  out  as  an  object  of  degradation  ; 
you  have  separated  him  by  disqualification  from  his  Protestant 
orethren.  One  set  of  men  are  at  court,  and  tlie  other  are  not. 
You  instigate  the  lower  orders  to  revile  each  otlier  ;  and  if  once  a 
servant  of  tlie  cro^^^^  bo  permitted  to  revile  and  degrade  any  portion, 
of  his  Majesty's  sulyects,  that  portion  cannot  be  said  to  be  free,  that 
portion  is  in  every  sense  degraded. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  oath  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  a 
hindi'ance  to  any  farther  extension  of  privileges  to  the  Catholics. 
We  suppose  this  oath  to  be  a  check,  and  we  suppose  this  check 
immutable  with  respect  to  alleviating,  but  changeable  with  respect 
to  grinding  the  subject.  But  this  oath  can  by  no  means  in  any  sense 
be  construed  as  an  obstacle  to  the  privileges  of  the  Catholics.  The 
imposition  of  the  qualification  oath  did  not  take  place  Avith  regard  to 
Ireland  till  1782,  because  the  English  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
impose  any  such  oath.  'What  then  has  been  done  since  the  Union? 
You  have  taken  from  us  a  parliament  where  Catholics  weie 
admissible,  and  brought  us  into  a  parliament  where,  by  the  oath  d 
tlie  King,  it  is  pretended  that  Catholics  are  inadmissible.  And  this 
is  what  we  have  got  then  by  the  Union  !  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation, Uie  Union  was  a  most  monstrous  innovation,  for  it 
supposes  that  religion  depends  alone  for  support  on  pains  and 
penalties ;  that  is,  that  it  is  false,  and  that  it  does  not  stand  on  its 
own  evidence  ;  it  supposes  that  religion  is  merely  a  state  trick,  and 
that  the  first  magistrate  can  alone  preserve  it  by  the  infliction  oi 
pains  and  penalties. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  disqualifying  oath  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  land.  There  are,  I  will  allow,  laws  which  are  fundamental , 
liberty  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  nature  ;  and  the 
laws  which  support  these  fnndamental  principles  must  be  funda- 
mental laws.  The  declaration  of  rights,  for  example,  is  a  fuiida- 
mental  law ;  but  the  laws  which  deprive  the  Catholics  of  theii 
liberty  are  not  fundamental.  In  this  way  you  would  have  two  sort.^ 
of  fundamental  laws  ;  you  Avould  have  the  laws  which  support  am' 
maintain  you  in  the  possession  of  your  own  privileges,  and  the  laws 
which  consign  the  privileges  of  the  Catholics  to  damnation  ;  as  ii 
(he  liberties  of  10,000,000  of  men  could  only  be  secured  by  making 
4,000,000  the  enemy  of  that  10,000,000.  We  must  always 
reaieanber,  that  to  endear  3  constitution  to  a  people,  it  must  not  b*? 
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nnjust  towards  them ;  and  that  if  a  people  are  interested  in  a  con- 
stitution, the  more  likely  is  that  constitution  to  be  lasting.  Whnt 
ire  the  terms  of  this  oath  ?  It  declares  that  mass  is  to  be  held  iu 
abhorrence,  and  that  it  is  an  idolatry ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  those 
Catholic  nations  who  have  been  your  aUies  are  idolatei-s ;  that  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  Mhom  you  are  bound  to  establish  on  his 
Ihrone,  is  an  idolater ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  an  idolater ;  the 
King  of  the  two  Sicilies  is  an  idolater  ;  that  the  people  of  Portugal, 
to  whom  you  formerly  voted  one  million,  and  lately  two  millions,  art 
Idolaters  :  the  Spaniards,  yonr  own  fellow-subjects  of  Canada,  and 
iour-fifths  of  your  fellow-subjects  of  Ireland,  are  idolaters.  Thus  tho 
qualification  of  an  English  gentleman  to  serve  in  parliament  is  alibe\ 
on  his  allies  and  a  libel  on  his  fellow-subjects.  It  is  not  easy 
indeed  iu  all  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction,  and  say  what  law?  are  not 
fundamental,  and  what  laws  are;  but  here  there  is  no  occasion;  for 
here  are  laws  which  you  yourselves  have  declared  not  to  be  funda- 
mental, but  to  be  provisory.  In  the  Union  with  Scotland,  you 
expressly  say  that  this  is  subject  to  the  discretion  of  parliament ; 
you  say,  "  until  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  other- 
wise provide  ".  Such  is  the  language  on  this  subject,  in  the  twenty- 
second  section  of  the  Scotch  Union,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
Irish  Union.  These  laws,  therefore,  are  only  provisory,  and  not 
fimdamental ;  you  have  declared  it  repeatedly ;  and  you  have  thus 
abandoned  the  great  argument  against  the  admissibility  of  the 
Catholics.  By  the  Union,  the  declaration  of  right  dU  not  exclude 
for  ever  the  Catholics :  that  declaration  which  signifies  this  is  sub- 
lect  to  a  future  prov-ision.  "Who  are  the  parties  to  these  Unions? 
The  King  and  the  parliaments.  "When  I  bring  up  to  your  table  a 
petition  loaded  with  the  multitude  of  signatures  which  it  contains, 
let  it  not  be  said  that  the  declaration  is  against  them,  which  the 
parliament  of  England  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  the 
parliament  of  Britain  and  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  have  declared  to 
be  no  part  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  Why  was  this 
clause  introduced  into  the  Irish  Union  ?  It  was  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  the  Union ;  it  held  out  to  the  Catholics  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  removal  of  their  disabilities  in  the  strongest  terms  ; 
and  it  made  the  King  a  witness  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
iiat  removal,  that  it  was  a  subject  free  to  be  debated,  that  there 
^As  no  coronati  Ml  oath  against  it,  and  no  fundamental  law  of  tho 
^nd.  I  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  House,  if  this  is  not  a  fair 
construction  of  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  I  appeal  to  the  com- 
Diou  sense  and  integrity  of  the  nation.     I  appeal  to  that  old  Englibh 
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honour  which  has,  as  it  were,  dove-tailed  itself  into  your  constitu- 
tion. I  propose  to  you  a  measure  which  will  give  you  safety,  and 
make  your  enemies  weak.  "Will  you  not  adopt  it  ?  Why  then  will 
you  support  a  principle  which  tarnishes  your  national  faith  ? 

If  it  is  said,  we  do  not  like  to  admit  the  Catholics  to  a  community 
of  privileges  with  ourselves,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will  allow  your- 
selves to  he  guided  by  any  such  prejudices,  to  reject  a  measure  which 
is  not  more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Irisli  Roman  Catholic  than 
essential  to  your  own  safety  ?  What  vvould  you  think  of  the  conduct 
of  that  regiment  which  should  refuse  to  march  with  another  regi- 
ment, and  to  act  along  witii  it,  because  that  regiK:Gnt  was  Jiomau 
Catholic  ?  Why  will  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  under  the  influence 
uf  such  uncharitable  prepossessions  ?  What  m-.ist  be  the  conse- 
quence .''  If  you  will  not  tolerate  one  another,  you  nust  at  last 
tolerate  the  conqueror.  England  is  nothing  without  Ireland,  and 
Ireland  is  nothing  without  England.  Do  you  not  know  that  the 
preservation  of  your  own  religion,  your  liberty,  and  all  your  privi- 
leges, depends  on  the  success  of  your  efforts  against  the  French  ? 
Po  you  not  know  that  your  success  depends  on  your  union  among 
rourselves,  and  that  if,  instead  of  being  united,  you  split  and 
separate,  you  are  a  mined  nation?  The  government  may  tell  you 
j'ou  can  wait.  Yes  ;  God  Almighty  may  wait,  but  will  the  enemy 
wait?  I  now  tell  you.  unless  you  tolerate  each  other,  you  must 
tolerate  a  conqueror.  You  will  he  enslaved  and  ]ilundeied,  for  con- 
fiscation will  surely  follow  in  the  train  of  conquest.  Thus  your 
property  will  go  to  other  hands,  and  you  will  be  a  ruined  nation. 
You  may  be  a  very  brave  natirn  and  a  veiy  wise  nation  :  but  if  in 
one  part  of  your  policy,  which  is  the  most  essential,  you  AilI,  if  you 
split,  among  yourselves,  you  are  a  ruined  nation.  Tiiat  one  error 
TV'ilL  be  your  death.  It  will  render  you  incapable,  with  all  your 
valour,  to  contend  successfully  against  your  foo.  or  even  to  preserve 
your  existence  as  a  nation.  I  have  often  wished  that  some  guardian 
angel  would  descend,  and  raise  those  sectaries  from  the  plain  of  tliis 
world,  above  the  little  Babel  of  their  own  dissensions,  and  show  them 
the  calamities  which  were  approaching;  show  them,  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  jarring,  ruin  visible:  show  them  Fiance,  or  rather, 
hostile  Europe,  arrayed  against  them;  and  then  say:  "If  you  join, 
you  may  live ;  but  divided,  the  destruction  must  be  universal". 

Amidst  all  this  discussion  and  dispute  about  tests,  there  is  o.ie 
test  which  has  missed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  which  the  politician 
has  not  discovered,  and  which  tlie  divine,  in  his  Hcnvonlv  foUv,  haf 
aJjjo  not  discovered,   but  which  has  been  discovered  by  the  conimoa 
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niiin ;  and  that  is,  that  you  must  allow  everv  man  to  follow  his  «\vn 
religion,  without  restriction  and  without  limitation.  Catholicism  and 
allegiance  aio  compatible  with  one  another.  The  Catholics  consti- 
tute a  great  proportion  of  your  armies ;  a  great  proportion  of  3'om' 
marine  force  are  Catholics ;  you  continue  to  i-ecruit  your  forces  with 
Catholics.  A  statement  has  been  furnished  of  the  proportion  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  part  of  the  forces  fpiartered  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  of  the  crews  of  several  ships  at  Portsmouth,  and  the 
Cathotics  were  by  far  the  greatest  proportion.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Tiumber  of  each  persuasion  amounts  to  exactly  what  has  been  there 
stated  ;  but  I  say,  that  in  a  view  of  our  maritime  and  land  forces, 
the  numbers  of  Irish  Catholics  are  such  as  to  be  enough  to  turn  the 
scale  of  empire.  They  have  enabled  you  to  vanquish  those  French, 
for  a  supposed  attachment  to  whom  you  disqualify  the  Iris':  Catholics. 
The  llussian,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Prussian  armies  fled  before  the 
armies  of  France.  Neither  the  insensibility  of  the  Eussian  soldier, 
..■ir  the  skilful  evolutions  of  the  Prussian,  availed  them  in  the  day  of 
battle  ;  they  all  fled  before  the  French  armies  ;  so  that,  with  her 
collected  force,  she  gave  a  final  stroke  to  the  liberties  of  l^urope. 
Whatever  remained  of  the  gloiy  of  Europe  fell  at  the  feet  of  France. 
In  the  last  contest  with  Austria,  feats  of  courage  were  disphiyed  by 
the  Austrians  such  as  could  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  courage 
that  conquered  them,  and  yet  the  armies  of  Austria  were  in  a  short 
time  shattered  by  the  armies  of  France.  And  if  in  another  part  of 
the  continent  you  have  been  enabled  to  oppose  that  nation  with 
more  success,  to  whom  was  that  success  principally  to  be  ascribed  ? 
It  was  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterian,  a  steady  and  gallant  soldier ;  it 
was  to  the  Irish  Catholic,  whom  you  have  incapacitated  from  honours 
and  rank,  and  who,  while  he  was  exposing  to  every  breeze  his  gar- 
ments bathed  in  the  blood  of  France,  was  also  carrying  about  him 
the  marks  of  3  our  disqualification.  One  regiment,  which  has  lately 
distinguished  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner,  was  raised  in  Dublin, 
almost  entirely  of  Catholics.  Had  the  gallant  officer*  who  raised 
these  men,  raised  soldiers  on  the  principle  on  which  we  admit  mem- 
bers of  parliament — had  he  insisted  on  their  renouncing  the  eucharist 
and  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  mnss,  France  would  have  had  one 
eagle  the  more,  and  you  would  have  had  one  regiment  the  less ;  bnt 
that  gallant  man,  far  a?tove  the  folly  of  theology,  did  not  stop  for 
the  sanction  of  either  priest  or  parson,  but  told  the  soldier  to  dra\y 
for  his  country. 

•  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  John  Doyl» 
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The  question  is,  tlievefore,  whether  Irish  Catholics  are  or  are  n<.t 
«s  capable  of  allegiance  as  the  Protestants  are,  of  which  oi;e  should 
think  there  could  hardly  remain  a  doubt.  And  if  I  can  collect  at 
jiresent  a  general  sense  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  lioman 
Catholics,  I  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  country  may  look  to  the 
issue  of  the  present  contest  without  dismay,  and  that  she  has  such  a 
security  within  herself,  that  she  may  behold  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
enemy  with  tranquillity.  [Mr.  Grattan  then  moved,  "That  tho 
petition  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  be  referred  to  th( 
ccu^iiJeration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  House".] 

^;3n7  23, 1812. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose  and  said :  Sir,  I  have  changed  the  question, 
and  instead  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  petitions,  I  propose  to 
move  for  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws.  Thus,  every  person  who 
thinks  tliat  redress  should  be  administered,  whether  in  a  gi-eater  or 
a  less  degree,  whether  by  applying  to  the  executive  power  to  tak| 
a  leading  part  in  the  business  (as  was  the  opinion  of  aright  honour- 
able  gentleman,  whose  opinion  deserves  every  consideration),  or  by 
proceeding  ourselves  to  administer  relief,  must,  I  say,  concm-  in  this 
motion.  The  present  powers  of  England  chiefly  regard  Ireland  and 
America ;  your  efforts  in  other  places  must  be  chiefly  influenced  by 
fortune,  but  here  you  can  arbitrate  your  own  destinies ;  here  wisdom 
may  save,  or  folly  may  undo :  and  if  you  err  here,  you  lose,  delibe- 
rately and  by  your  own  fault,  your  strength  in  the  new  world  and 
your  anchor  in  the  old. 

The  question  I  shall  propose  is  a  new  one ;  it  was  hitherto  deba- 
ted  upon  the  circumstance,  it  is  on  the  principle  you  are  now  to 
decide.  The  doom  of  Ireland  lies  before  you ;  and  if  you  Anally 
decide  against  her  petitions,  you  declare  that  three-fourths  of  the 
Irish,  and  one-fourth  of  the  empire,  shall  be  disqualified  for  ever. 
When  you  say,  we  will  not  accede  to  the  wishes  of  Ireland  now,  and 
advance  no  reason,  which  must  not  always  exist,  you  mean  never, 
liut  you  do  not  say  never,  because  you  cannot  give  to  the  tremen- 
dous sentence  its  proper  denomination — a  sentence  abominable, 
unutterable,  unimaginable. 

The  sentence  purports  to  disqualify  for  ever  three-fourths  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  for  adhering  in  their  own  countiy  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors.  Recollect  that  Ireland  is  their  country,  and  that 
your  power  in  that  country  is  founded  on  her  liberties.  That  religion 
is  their  right,  and  the  gospel  is  their  property.     Revelation  is  the 
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gift  of  God,  given  to  man  to  be  interpreted  according  to  tlie  best  of 
that  understanding  wliicli  liis  Maker  has  bestowed.  Tlie  Christian 
religion  is  the  property  of  man,  independent  of  tlie  state.  The  nalced 
Irishman  has  a  right  to  approach  his  God  Avitliout  a  license  from 
his  king ;  in  this  consists  his  dnty  here,  and  his  salvation  hereafter. 
The  state  thatpnnishes  him  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  violates  her 
own,  and  offends  against  herGod  and  agninstherfellow-creature.  Yon 
are  the  only  civilized  nation  who  disqnalify  on  acconnt  of  religion. 

I  allow  that  where  religion  is  accompanied  with  any  circumstance 
that  tends  to  disaffection,  the  state  has  a  right  to  interfere;  bnt  in 
that  case,  it  is  not  the  religion  that  tiie  state  touches,  but  the  diaffec- 
tion,  and  here  that  circumstance  does  not  exist,  because  here  we 
have  practical  proofs  of  allegiance.  You  have  read  tiie  public 
papers,  you  have  seen  the  Gazette.  With  every  repugnance  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  tiiere  are  some  things 
which  you  must  know-  You  know  they  are  righting  and  dying  in 
yonr  sernce,  and  in  this  knowledge  you  learn  the  falsehood  of  the 
calumnies  which  were  once  offered  against  their  pretensions,  and 
what  is  more,  oh!  shame  to  relate  it!  admitted  as  evidence;  their 
opponents  said  no  Irish  Catholic  could  be  loyal  to  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Hanover;  they  said  that  the  Irish  Catholic  must  ever 
hate  an  Englishman.  They  were  not  aware  that  they  implied  that 
tlie  British  government  had  made  itself  hated  in  Ireland,  and  had 
misgoverned  our  country  from  the  beginning;  they  said  that  the 
Pope  claimed  in  these  realms  a  temporal  power,  that  he  claimed 
»  deposing  power,  that  he  claimed  a  power  to  dispense  with 
moral  obligations ;  they  said  that  oaths  did  not  bind  the  Catholic, 
and  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  could  never  amalgamate. 
'J'heir  charges  were  calumnies,  the  common  calumnies  of  a 
scolding  sect.  They  were  received  as  evidence,  notwithstanding 
they  were  answered  by  the  impossibility  of  their  truth.  Had  they 
been  true,  the  Christian  religion  could  not  have  existed  an  hour ; 
had  they  been  true,  the  Catliolic  states  must  have  come  long  ago  to 
moral  and  political  dissolution.  They  Avcre  also  answered  (they 
need  not  have  been  answered)  by  six  Catholic  universities — Paris, 
Ijouay,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  Louvaine,  Salamanca,  the  best  authority 
upon  the  subject.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  answers  ;  they  refuted 
(heir  calumniators;  to  silence  them  was  impossible  ;  they  state  that 
the  Pope  had  no  temporal  power  in  these  countries  ;  they  state  that 
he  has  no  deposing  power;  and,  regarding  the  charge  of  no  faith 
v;ith  heretics,  they  repel  the  imputation  with  horror  and  contempt. 
These  charges  are  also  refuted  by  the  oaths  of  the  Catholics,  -ft'liich 
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the  Protestant  legislature  hue-,  made  the  test  of  tlieir  loyalty — see 
the  oatli  of  1793;  aud  by  another,  by  the  best  possible  answer,  by 
an  answer  tiiat  sets  misinterpretation  at  defiance,  and  refutes  false 
Jogic  by  sound  fact — by  tlu;  practical  allegiance  of  the  Catliolic. 
You  have  that  evidence  before  you ;  you  see  it  in  the  dispatclies 
which  recite  you  battles ;  you  yourselves,  without  knowing,  having 
decided  upon  the  fact.  What  are  your  votes  of  parliament,  return- 
ing ihanks  to  the  Catholics  in  the  army  and  navy;  what  are  they, 
but  the  V':;rdict  of  the  English  Parliament  in  favour  of  their  alle;;iance? 
But  those  votes  of  parliament  that  pronounce  the  Catholic  to  be 
innocent,  pronounce  the  legislature  that  disqualifies  them,  to  be 
guilty.  Here  stands  on  one  side  the  parliament  with  a  penal 
sentence  in  its  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  Catholic  with  an  acquittal 
by  that  very  parliament ;  thus,  under  your  own  authority  is  the 
Catholic  acquitted  and  the  parliament  comncted. 

With  this  practical  evidence  of  their  allegiance,  and  this  yonr  own 
seal  and  sanction,  you  have  divers  Protestant  petitions  in  their 
favour  ;  these  petitions  are  prayers  for  their  privileges  and  evidences 
for  their  character.  And  first,  where  are  the  petitions  agains? 
them  ?  where  is  the  petition  from  the  city  of  London  ?  where  ai-? 
those  instruments  that  were  to  have  overlaid  your  table  ?  Yout 
countrymen  have  not  come  here  to  mock  the  calamities  of  the  state 
by  petitions  to  defend  England  at  this  perilous  moment  against  the 
Pope  and  his  seven  sacraments  ;  they  have  not  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  the  state  by  denouncing  an  eternal  hostility  to  the 
civil  privileges  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  tiiey  have 
not  petitioned  for  the  perpetual  weakness  of  the  empire  by  deman- 
ding an  everlasting  separa'ujn  of  interests.  The  chm-ch  too — I  have 
not  seen,  in  any  great  degree,  its  interference ;  I  have  not  heard  the 
ecclesiastical  horn  of  discord  and  sedition.  AVhero  are  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  who  have  left  their  God  to  follow  the  court,  to  damn 
their  fellow-creatures  for  pay?  Where  are  the  numerous  pulpits 
blasted  by  the  flag  of  eeclesiastical  prostitution  ?  Instead  of  one 
religion  damning  another  for  stipend  and  promotion,  in  the  persoB 
of  dull  divines,  instead  of  an  ill-advised  peojjle  coming  down  to 
j)arliament  with  petitions  against  their  fellow-subjects,  in  the  character 
of  mad  metaphysicians,  I  see  but  three  petitions  against  the 
Catholics. 

I  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the  address  of  the  livery  of  London, 
with  a  clause  expressing  a  desire  that  civil  disabilities  should  he 
removed.  I  see  the  sense  of  this  great  capital  favourable,  or  not 
adverse,  to  Irish  liberty  and  English  justice.     I  see  wisdcm   au^ 
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J'ustice,  tnith  and  security,  speaking  in  the  voice  of  many  thousand 
Englishmen,  petitioning  in  tlieir  favour.  I  see  a  petition  from  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  denominated  a  Protestant  petition,  and  signed 
by  the  gi'cater  part  of  the  Protestant  proprietors  in  Ireland;  that 
petition,  unaccompanied  by  any  counter-petition,  may  be  called  the 
Protestant  interest  of  Ireland.  The  first  name  is  Mr.  David  Latouche ; 
that  gentleman  had  originally  voted  against  the  Catholics ;  bat 
seeing  the  changes  of  time,  and  weighing  well  the  public  exigency, 
he  now  comes  forward  in  their  favour :  ever  a  foe  to  violence,  and 
checking  by  turns  the  errors  of  the  crowd  and  the  crimes  of  the  court, 
independent  equally  of  the  king  and  the  people,  aloof  from  all  party, 
and  attached  solely  to  the  public  good,  he  asserts  to  the  last  the  integ- 
rity of  his  character,  and  gives  the  authority  of  his  name  and  his 
house  to  the  service  of  his  country.  You  have  in  addition  to  this, 
tiie  names  of  the  house  of  Leinster,  of  Ormond,  Meath,  &c.  &c. 

You  have  the  Protestant  merchants,  the  Presbyterians,  and, 
coupled  with  the  Catholics,  this  petition  may  be  said  to  comprehend 
tlie  property  and  population  of  Ireland ;  in  fact,  the  petition  of 
Ireland  lies  upon  your  table.  I  congratulate  my  Protestant  brethren 
in  Ireland ;  they  have  asserted  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel, 
they  have  asserted  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  they  give  a 
warning  voice  to  the  British  empire.  If  any  misHjrtune  should  happen, 
they  must  share  the  evil,  but  they  avoid  the  dishonour. 

Before  you  dismiss  the  petitions,  let  us  see  who  is  the  petitioner. 
The  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  her  imperial  crown,  stands  at  your 
bar ;  she  applies  for  the  civil  liberty  of  three-fourths  of  her  children. 
She  pays  you  in  annual  revenue  about  six  millions  :  she  pays  you  in 
interest  of  debt,  about  three  ;  in  rent  of  absentees,  about  two  ;  and 
in  commerce,  about  ten.  Above  twenty  millions  of  money  is  compre- 
hended in  that  denomination  called  Ireland ;  besides  the  immeasur- 
able supply  of  men  and  provisions,  you  quadruple  her  debt,  you  add 
three-fold  to  her  taxes,  you  take  away  her  parliament,  and  send  iier 
from  your  bar  without  a  hearing,  and  with  three-fourths  of  her 
people  disqualified  for  ever.  You  cannot  do  it ;  I  say  you  cannot 
finally  do  it.  The  interest  of  your  country  would  not  support  yon  ; 
the  feelings  of  your  country  would  not  suppo't  yon:  it  is  a  proceed- 
ing that  cannot  long  be  per^sted  in.  No  courtier  so  devoted,  no 
])ol!tician  so  hardened,  no  conscience  so  capacious.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  occasional  majorities ;  I  remember  in  1782,  to  have  been  opposed 
by  a  court  majority,  and  to  have  beaten  down  that  court  majority. 
I  remember,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  have  stood  with  twenty-five, 
opposed  to  a  strong  ma"ority,  and  to  have  ovei'comft  that  immeua 
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r-Ajority.  A  majority  cannot  overlay  a  great  principle.  God  will 
guard  His  own  cause  against  rank  majorities.  In  vain  shall  men 
appeal  to  a  clairch-cry,  or  to  a  mock-thunder :  the  proprietor  of  the 
bolt  is  on  the  side  of  the  people. 

Should  yon,  however,  finally  resolve  npon  such  a  measui'e,  such  a 
penal  sentence,  recollect  how  much  you  will  be  embarrassed  by 
engagements,  recollect  the  barrier  is  removed  that  formerly  stood 
against  the  measure  I  propose.  However  we  may  lament  the  cause, 
we  must  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  perceive,  that  the  time  is  now 
come  in  which  the  Catholics  were  to  expect  a  gracious  predilection. 
They  were  taught  to  expect  that  their  wounds  M'ould  be  healed,  and 
their  disabilities  should  cease  ;  that  a  great  deliverer  was  on  his  way. 
that  would  wipe  the  tears  of  the  Irish,  and  cast  upon  the  royal 
fiimily  a  new  ray  of  glory  everlasting.  They  gave  themselves  up  to 
a  passion  that  was  more  than  allegiance,  and  followed  the  leading 
light,  that  cheered  their  painful  steps  through  the  wilderness,  until 
they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise,  when,  behold  !  the 
vision  of  royal  faith  vanishes,  and  the  curse  which  blasted  their 
forefathers,  is  to  be  entailed  upon  their  children.  In  addition  to  this 
immeasurable  disappointment,  you  must  consider  another — you  ma»' 
remember  the  Union.  Without  inquiring  whether  the  repeal  cf, 
Catholic  disability  was  actually  promised,  it  was  the  expectation  of 
that  measure  which  earned  the  Union.  It  is  the  price  for  the 
Union,  and  an  essential  part  thereof;  you  will  nowpay  the  purchase 
of  that  measure.  National  honour  is  power ;  in  trade,  it  is  capital ; 
in  the  state  it  is  force.  The  name  of  England  has  carried  you 
through  a  host  of  difBculties ;  we  conjure  you  by  that  name  to 
accede  to  those  petitions ;  should  you  finally  refuse,  you  repeal  the 
Union  ;  you  declare  the  L-ish  and  the  English  to  be  a  distinct  people; 
Tou  not  only  declare  it,  but  you  do  it ;  you  dissolve  the  incorpora- 
tion ;  they  were  kept  together  by  hope,  and  you  divide  them  by 
despair;  you  make  them  two  distinct  nations,  with  opposite  and 
with  hostile  interests ;  the  one  with  civil  privileges,  the  other  with- 
out ;  the  one  in  the  act  of  disqualifying  the  other ;  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed. 

The  idea  of  the  Union  is  twofold  ;  a  union  of  parliament  and  a 
union  of  people.  I  see  the  union  of  parliament,  and  in  that  I  see 
the  measure  which  makes  the  legislature  more  handy  to  the  minister; 
but  where  are  the  people?  where  is  the  consolidation  ?  where  is  the 
common  interest  ?  where  is  the  heart  that  should  animate  the  whole, 
and  that  combined  giant  that  should  put  forth  his  hundred  hands 
for  tho  btate?     There  is  no  such  thing :  the  peti* 'oners  tell  you  soj 
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itiey  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  snch  a  policy  should  last ;  a  policy 
that  takes  away  the  Parliamiiiit  of  Ireland,  and  excludes  the  Catholic 
fi-om  the  Parliament  of  England;  a  policy  that  obtained  the  Union 
by  the  hope  of  admission,  and  now  makes  the  exclusion  everlasting. 

The  Catholics  now  come  to  you ;  they  have  brought  their  Protes- 
tant neighbours  along  with  them,  and  they  both  call  upon  you 
for  the  civil  capacities  of  the  Catholics,  and  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
empire. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  between  the  different 
sects  of  Ireland,  no  longer  a  question  regarding  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  property  or  the  Protestant  church.  Far  from  looking  for 
that  security  in  civil  disciualifications,  they  deprecate  those  disqualifi- 
cations as  their  principal  danger,  and  they  reduce  the  subject  to  a 
tjuestion  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 

So  it  now  stands.  But  should  you  wish  to  support  the  minister  of 
the  crown  against  the  people  of  Ireland,  retain  the  Union,  and  ])erpe- 
tuate  the  disqualification,  the  consequence  must  be  something  more 
tiian  alienation.  When  you  finally  decide  against  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, you  abandon  the  idea  of  governing  Ireland  by  atl'ection,  and 
you  adopt  the  idea  of  coercion  in  its  place.  National  disqualification, 
national  litigation,  informations,  attachments,  an  angry  press,  an 
angry  prosecution,  errors  on  both  sides ;  men  discharged  for  their 
virtuous  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  people;  such  was  the  case  of 
Mr.  Stanhope  ;*  domestic  feud  added  to  foreign  war.  Such  must 
be  the  situation  of  Ireland  ;  a  situation  which  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  preparation  to  render  the  Irish  mind  completely  hostile  to 
Great  Britain.  This  misfortune  will  be  very  great  to  both  of  us.  In 
what  particular  way  it  will  break  out  I  know  not,  but  1  know  it  will 
be  ruin;  when  I  say  ruin,  >ou  must  know  I  mean  ultimate  separa- 
tion, separation  either  in  tact,  or  separation  in  disposition — either 
will  undo  us.  Nature  pi-otests  against  it :  France,  with  all  her 
powers,  could  not  achieve  it ;  civil  disqualification  may.  We  shall 
first  be  destroyed,  and  your  gorgeous  empire  Avill  follow ;  you  are 
ruined  by  the  hostility  of  Ireland,  you  are  ruined  by  her  neutrality. 
You  are  therefore  pronouncing  the  doom  of  England.  You,  opposed 
to  the  population  of  France,  Avith  all  her  appendages ;  you,  with 
only  sixteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  strike  out  of  actual  operation 
four.  Never  was  an  instance  of  human  insensibility  so  fatally  dis- 
played.    The  mad  Athenian,  when  for  a  few  bushels  of  corn  he  dis- 

•  Son  of  Lord  Harrington.  He  attended  and  spoke  at  a  dinner  in  Dublin  ia 
fnvour  of  the  Catholics. 
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qnalifiod  a  pnrt  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  not  so  frantic.  The  mad 
Greek,  who  in  the  last  moments  of  his  existence  refused  the  ausist- 
ance  of  the  "West,  damned  the  cardinal,  and  gave  up  his  empire,  waa 
not  more  frantic. 

A  nation  fighting  for  her  existence,  a  wise  nation,  a  civilised  nation, 
striking  out  of  operation  one-fourth  of  her  people,  deliberately,  in  her 
senses,  for  no  reason — the  eucharist  is  no  reason,  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  no  reason ;  arguments  of  public  scorn,  if  they  were 
not  the  cause  of  public  ruin — without  any  cause,  except  we  suppose 
tliat  the  hand  of  death  precipitates  the  empire;  I  say,  you  are 
pronouncing  the  doom  of  England,  If  you  ask  how  the  peo]jle  0/ 
Ireland  feel  towards  you,  ask  yourselves  how  you  would  feel  towards 
us.,  if  we  disqualified  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  England  for  ever 
The  day  you  finally  ascertain  the  disqualification  of  the  Catholic, 
you  pronounce  the  doom  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  just  it  should  be  sc 
The  king  who  takes  away  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  loses  his  crown; 
tlie  people  Mho  take  away  the  liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects  lose 
their  empire. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  invited  by  the  call,  think,  perhaps,  they 
are  presiding  over  a  few  penal  laws  affecting  the  Irish,  or  exercising 
a  lazy  tyranny  in  the  easy  chair  of  pride  and  security  :  depend  upon 
it  they  are  mistaken.  You  are  presiding  over  the  fame  and  fortune 
ol"  that  great  renowiied  empi:-e  called  Great  Britain.  The  scales  of 
vour  own  destinies  are  in  your  own  hands ;  and  if  you  throw  out 
the  civil  liberty  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  depend  on  it.  Old  England 
will  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting  :  you  will  then 
have  dug  your  own  grave,  and  you  may  write  your  own  epitaph, 
namely  : 

"England  died,  because  she  taxed  America  and  disqualifies? 
Ireland". 

It  is  worthy  to  inquire  how  many  rights  you  violate  in  order  t3 
destroy  yourselves  and  your  fellow-subjects.  You  assume  a  j-ight  to 
make  partial  laws,  or  laws  against  the  very  principles  of  legislation. 
You  govern  one  part  of  the  society  by  one  code,  and  the  other  by  a 
distinct  one.  You  make  laws  as  arbitrary  as  they  are  partial,  that 
IS  to  say,  you  disqualify  one  part  of  the  society  for  differences  not 
more  essential  in  apolitical  point  of  view,  thancolour  or  complexion  ; 
as  if  you  should  say,  no  man  shall  be  a  general  who  has  black  hair, 
no  man  shall  be  a  member  of  parliament  who  has  brown.  You  not 
only  make  partial  and  arbitrary  laws,  but  you  invade  the  sacred 
right  of  religion,  and  you,  with  a  sentence  which  is  eternal,  iuvude 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty. 
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They  say  yon  liave  power  to  regulate  qualifications  ;  that  is,  v^u 
are  a  trustee  for  the  privilege  ;  but  if,  under  pretence  of  regulation, 
you  destroy  the  privilege,  you  exceed  your  power  and  violate  your 
iTUSt.  Thus,  if  you  enacted  that  no  man  who  had  less  than  £3,000 
v>year  should  be  a  member  of  parliament,  you  would  disqualify  thn 
people  of  England,  and  break  yom-  trust.  Thus,  when  you,  on  the 
j)reteuce  of  regulation,  forbid  the  Catholic  to  sit  in  parliament,  you 
pisqualify  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  break  your  tiust. 

It  is  said,  parliament  may  do  partial  ill  for  the  general  good.  Yes  ; 
but  the  majority  cannot  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  mino'ity ;  for 
this  never  can  be  the  general  good  ;  still  less,  can  the  minority,  aa 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  majority;  that 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  principle  by  which  the  society  is  compacted. 
You  cannot  rob  one  part  of  the  society  of  her  property,  to  enrich  tlie 
Eommunity ;  still  less,  can  you  rob  one  part  of  the  society  of  her 
liberty ;  and  least  of  aU,  can  you  do  that  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
which  is  connected  with  England,  as  that  liberty  is  protected. 

When  the  general  good  means  the  existence  of  the  state,  there 
the  ruling  power  may  abandon  a  part  to  save  the  remainder.  J!iit 
■what  is  understood  by  the  general  good  in  its  modern  application  ? 
It  means  power,  as  opposed  to  liberty :  such  Avas  the  case  in  the 
American  stamp  act ;  such  was  the  case  of  the  British  statutes  that 
restrained  the  trade  of  Ireland  ;  such  is  the  case  now  ;  it  is  the 
power  of  one  sect  over  the  privileges  of  the  other  :  and  what  is  that, 
but  the  disqualification  of  the  part,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the 
whole  ?  Whenever  one  sect  degrades  another  on  account  of  religion, 
such  degradation  is  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  When  you  euact,  that, 
on  account  of  his  re-ligion,  no  Catholic  shall  sit  in  parliament,  you  do 
what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  ^Vhen  you  enact,  that  no 
Catholic  shall  be  a  sheriff",  you  do  Avhat  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of 
a  sect.  AVhen  you  enact,  that  no  Catholic  shall  be  a  general,  you  do 
what  amounts  to  the  tyranny  of  a  sect.  There  ai'e  two  descriptions  nf 
laws  :  the  municipal  law,  which  binds  the  people  ;  and  the 
law  of  God,  which  binds  the  parliament  and  the  people.  When- 
ever you  do  any  act  which  is  contrary  to  His  laws,  as  expressed 
in  His  work,  which  is  the  world,  or  in  His  book  the  BibU', 
you  exceed  your  right;  whenever  you  rest  any  of  your  estab- 
lishments on  that  excess,  you  rest  it  on  a  foundation  which 
is  weak  and  fallacious ;  whenever  you  attempt  to  establish  your 
government,  or  your  property,  or  your  church,  on  religious  resti-ictiona, 
you  establish  them  on  that  false  foundation,  and  you  oppose  the 
Almighty     and  though  you  had  a  host  of  mitres  on  your  side,  you 
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]  anish  God  from  your  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  freedom  from 
your  political.  In  vain  shall  men  endeavour  to  make  this  the  cause 
of  the  church  ;  they  aggravate  the  crime  by  the  endeavour  to  make 
their  God  their  fellow  in  the  injustice.  Such  rights  are  the  rights 
of  ambition :  they  are  the  rights  of  conqiiest  :  and,  in  your  case, 
they  have  been  the  rights  of  suicide.  They  begin  by  attacking 
liberty  ;  they  end  by  the  loss  of  empire. 

In  all  matters  where  the  legislature  interferes,  you  will  take  care 
to  distinguish  between  nomination  and  eligibility.  Nomination  is 
the  right  of  the  person  who  nominates,  and  eligibility  of  the  person 
who  is  nominated. 

Eligibility  is  a  common-law  right,  and  can  only  be  taken  away  by 
act  of  parliament :  but  parliament  can  only  take  it  away  for  crimes  or 
unfitness :  religion  is  neither.  You  cannot  take  away  eligibility, which 
is  a  common-law  right,  on  a,ccount  of  religion,  which  is  a  right  also. 

The  clause  of  disqualification  consists  of  three  heads  :  the  super- 
stition of  the  eucharist ;  the  adoration  of  the  Mother  of  God ;  and 
the  Papal  power.  The  two  first  are  merely  matters  of  religion, 
which  the  state  has  no  right  to  investigate,  and  such  as  form  an 
objection,  which  must  be,  and  which  is,  for  the  most  part  entirely 
abandoned.  Two  parts  of  the  objection,  then,  are  disposed  of;  and 
a  third  only  remains ;  and  that  third,  namely,  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  spiritual  authority :  nor  are  the  argu- 
ments founded,  which  say,  that  spiritual  and  temporal  power  are 
inseparable  ;  and  which  instance,  as  proof  of  their  inseparability, 
marriage  and  excommunication.  There  is  no  solidity  in  their 
observation  nor  their  instance,  inasmuch  as  marriage  is  a  civil  con- 
tract ;  and  all  its  consequences,  inheritance,  and  legitimacy,  and 
soforth,  depend  on  the  civil  quality  of  that  contract,  and  cannot 
be  aifected  by  a  spiritual  connexion,  of  which  tlie  law  has  no  con- 
ception, and  to  establish  which  no  evidence  is  admissible.  This 
matter  has  been  settled  by  the  act  which  allows  Catholics  to  be  on 
juries,  and  therefore  allows  them  safe  and  competent  to  try  the 
validity  of  marriage.  The  same  may  be  said  of  excommunication, 
which  is  an  authority  v/hich  cannot  be  enforced ;  attended  by  an 
obedience  which  cannot  be  commanded,  the  ecclesiastic  who  attempts 
to  enforce  such  a  power,  is  subject  to  a  prosecution  ;  and  the  pa- 
rishioner who  is  injured  is  entitled  to  damages,  and  damages  have 
been  given  accordingly.  To  this  objection  there  are  further 
answers :  the  law  and  the  fact.  The  law  which  has  made  the 
distinction  between  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  has  (see  14th  and 
iv^tli  of  the  king)  reduced  that  distinction  to  an  oath,  to  be  taken 
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by  Catliolics  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  our  dealings  with  the  Catholics,  the  arguments 
of  their  opponents  have  been  answered  by  their  laws.  They  say, 
the  Catholics  are  not  credible  on  their  oaths  ;  and  they  have  made, 
by  act  of  parliament,  their  oath  the  test  of  allegiance.  They  say, 
that  temporal  and  spiritual  power  are  inseparable  ;  and  they  have 
made  them  distinct  by  act  of  parliament.  They  say  that  the  dis- 
qualifying oath  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
they  have  declared  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  act  of  Union,  that 
oath  to  be  pro  visionary,  not  fundamental.  They  say,  that  by  the 
constitution  the  Catholics  should  have  no  political  power ;  and  they 
have  made  them  by  act  of  parliament,  that  is,  by  the  act  of  Union, 
a  part  of  the  Commons,  that  is,  of  the  third  estate  of  the  empire. 
Thus,  they  speak  to  the  Catholic  with  a  double  tongue,  and  then 
most  piteously  exclaim  :  "  These  Romanists  will  keep  no  faith  with 
heretics."  In  further  answer  to  their  objection,  which  confounds 
spiritual  with  temporal  power,  and  which  supposes  the  Pope  to 
divide  with  the  prince  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  we  have  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  law.  Let  the  princes  of  Europe  tell  how  far  the 
Pope  has  shared  or  divided  the  loyalty  of  their  Catholic  subjects. 
Let  the  Pope  declare  how  far  he  commanded  the  allegiance  of  the 
Itoman  Catholics  in  Europe,  when  he  was  dragged  from  his  palace 
— this  dreaded  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  this  joint  pro- 
prietor of  allegiance,  dragged  to  Paris  through  an  immense  extent 
of  Catholic  country,  at  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  a  Catholic  prince, 
without  a  sword  in  his  support,  or  an  arm  to  defend  him  !  Or 
say,  what  succour  has  he  in  all  his  afflictions  experienced,  except 
when,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Protestant  government  of  England, 
this  unhappy  old  man  was  supported,  an  image  of  frail  fortune  and 
extinguished  authority,  untU  he  was  finally  resigned  to  captivity  and 
oblivion,  the  sole  attendants  on  his  state,  without  an  effort  to  restore, 
or  a  partizan  to  console  him,  "  more  formidable  than  ever,"  exclaims 
the  petition  of  Cambridge  ;  and  on  this  solid  observation  piously 
prays  the  legislature  to  impose  on  four  millions  of  her  fellow-sub- 
jects eternal  disabilities.  To  this  learned  university  how  formidable 
then  must  the  house  of  Bourbon  appear.  Like  the  Pope,  that  house 
has  lost  its  dominions.  How  formidable  Ferdinand  of  Spain  ;  like 
the  Pope,  he  has  lost  his  liberty,  and  is  possessed  of  all  the  resources 
that  proceed  from  captivity  and  despotism.  How  criminal  must 
our  government  appear,  according  to  this  reasoning,  who  pay  above 
£20,000,000  to  support  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  respective  go- 
vernments in  church  as  well  as  state,  and  of  course,  are  contending 
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to  set  up  again  the  powers  of  France,  in  the  person  of  the  Po^ie, 
now  represented  to  be  more  formidable  than  ever.  See  then  how 
your  right  stands;  of  three  objections  two  are  abandoned;  tlie 
third  reduced  to  a  spiritual,  and  that  spiritual  power  now  reduced 
to  nothing! 

You  profess  to  tolerate  religion ;  you  do  not  tolerate  religion  when 
you  punish  it.  Disability  is  punishment ;  it  is  a  punishment  in  a 
very  high  degree.  You  cannot  say,  that  an  application  to  get  rid 
of  that  punishment  is  an  application  for  power  ;  it  is  an  application 
for  protection.  Civil  capacities  are  defence  ;  they  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  Catholic  against  the  injustice  of  a  partial  trial;  they  are 
necessary  to  protect  him  against  the  hardships  of  being  taxed  and 
bound  by  a  body  of  which  he  constitutes  no  part;  when  the 
Catholics  desire  eligibility  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  they  desire  a  pro- 
tection against  juries  exclusively  Protestant,  modelled  by  a  party 
sheriff;  they  desire  that  their  lives  and  properties  may  not  be  tried 
exclusively  by  those  who  disqualify  them.  If  this  be  ambition,  it  is 
the  ambition  of  not  being  hanged  by  a  party  jury,  the  ambition  of 
not  being  robbed  by  a  party  sheriff  packing  a  party  jttry.  On  a 
question  touching  Catholic  claims,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not 
now  a  fair  trial  in  Ireland ;  in  a  case  between  Catholics  and  Prt>- 
testants  they  have  not  the  benefits  even  which  foreigners  possess. 
I  do  not  say  this  applies  to  ordinary  cases,  but  I  do  say  that  where 
there  is  a  question  touching  their  exertions  to  obtain  civil  privileges;, 
they  have  not  a  fair  trial.  How  many  Catholics  were  jurymen  o;i 
the  late  trials  for  the  violation  of  the  convention  acts  1  not  one  ; 
they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  great  executive  offices  of  their 
country,  but  of  the  great  protective  principles  by  which  their  lives' 
and  properties  shall  be  defended.  They  are  excluded  from  the 
office  of  sheriff  by  which  juries  are  empannelled,  and  from  that 
legislative  body  by  which  taxes  are  imposed. 

Gentlemen  call  for  security ;  we  call  for  security ;  we  call  for 
security  against  a  policy  which  would  make  the  British  name  in 
Ireland  odious  ;  we  call  for  security  against  a  policy  which  would 
make  the  British  faith  in  Ireland  equivocal ;  we  call  for  security 
against  a  policy  which  would  disinherit,  disqualify,  and  palsy  a 
fourth  part  of  the  empire. 

When  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  call  for  security,  let  them  state 
the  danger;  does  the  danger  consist  in  the  eucharist,  or  in  the  poli- 
tical consec^uences  attending  the  real  presence  1  does  the  danger 
exist  in  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary]  does  the  danger  exist  in  an 
attachment  to  the  hotise  of  Stuart  ]    Let  the  opponents  give  us  somw 
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serious  reason ;  let  them  afford  us  some  apology  to  after  ages  for 
inflicting  on  a  fourth  of  our  fellow-subjects  political  damnation  to 
all  eternity.  They  have  but  one  danger  to  state ;  let  us  hear  it;  it 
ii  the  Pope,  and  the  influence  of  France  upon  that  power.  He  has 
at  present  no  power  ;  France  has  no  influence  over  him,  and  the 
Irish  Catholic  no  communication  :  the  danger,  therefore,  is  prospec- 
tive. What  securities  have  they  taken  against  it  1  domestic  nomi- 
n ration?  No,  they  have  declared  it  impracticable  and  inadequate. 
You  might  have  had  the  veto;  you  might  have  had  it  in  1801,  when 
you  had  the  Pope  in  your  power;  you  might  have  had  it  in  1805, 
when  you  rejected  Mr.  Fox's  proposition  ;  and  I  believe  you  might 
liave  had  it  in  1808  ;  but  you  lost  it.  "Well,  domestic  nomination 
they  say  vrill  not  do ;  the  veto,  they  say,  will  not  do.  Have  they 
!>.nj  other  measure'?  Do  they  propose  a  plan  for  making  proselytes ? 
J  )o  they  propose  to  discontinue  recruiting  from  the  Catholic  body  ? 
They  have  no  plan  but  civil  disabilities,  that  is  to  say,  national  dis- 
qualification is  the  odium  of  the  British  name,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  what  is  that  but  xdtimate  separation.  Sepa- 
ration in  fact,  or  separation  in  disposition.  They  have  talked  much 
(11  the  security  of  the  church,  much  of  the  security  of  the  state,  and 
nmch  of  the  necessity  to  fortify  both ;  aud  the  only  security  they 
]'ropoge  for  either  is  virtual  or  actual  separation.  For  this,  the 
church  has  been  expected  to  preach  and  the  people  to  petition. 
They  tell  you,  that  there  is  a  great  danger  in  the  relative  situation 
ui  the  Pope  with  regard  to  France  ;  they  suggest  to  you,  of  course, 
that  some  remedy  is  necessary,  and  they  produce  a  remedy  which 
does  not  act  upon  the  disease,  but  is  of  itself  another  disorder,  that 
-nes  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  For  this  has  Oxford,  for 
tliiS  has  Cambridge,  petitioned,  with  good  intentions  I  must  sup- 
}!ose ;  but  they  have  petitioned  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire. 

fceusible  of  this,  the  people  have  not  crowded  your  table  wilii 
appacatiuns  against  the  Catholics;  on  the  contrary,  the  property  and 
the  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland  have  petitioned  for  them ;  and,  iu 
nddition  to  this,  a  number  of  hading  characters  in  England  have 
Geclared  they  cannot  accept  of  oilice  without  taking  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics.  This  is  a  great  security ;  in  this  security, 
V.  ith  other  circumstances,  I  would  advise  the  Catholics  to  place  much 
V.I  mfidence.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  their  cause  than  despair : 
tliey  may  be  certain  that  their  application  must  ultimately  succeed, 
aud  that  nothing  can  add  to  its  natural  strength  more  than  the 
tciii^'ui'  wiuli  which  it  is  conducted. 
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I  know  the  strength  of  the  cause  I  support;  it  must  appeal  to  .ill 
the  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  it  will  walk  the  Earth  and  flourish, 
when  dull  declamation  shall  be  silent,  and  the  pert  sophistry  that 
opposed  it  shall  be  forgotten  in  the  grave.  I  cannot  think  that  tl-e 
civil  capacities  of  millions,  coupled  with  the  cause  of  this  empiix  . 
which  is  involved  in  their  fate,  shall  owe  their  downfall  to  folly  and 
inanition.  As  well  might  I  suppose  the  na\'y  of  England  to  be 
blown  out  of  the  ocean  by  a  whirlwind  raised  by  witches,  or  that 
your  armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal  should  be  laid  prostrate  by  Har- 
lequin and  his  wooden  sword,  as  that  such  interests  as  I  now  sup- 
port should  be  overturned  by  a  crew  of  quaint  sophisters,  or  by 
ministers,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  studious  but  unenlightened  ecclesi- 
astics, acting  under  the  impulse  of  interest  and  the  mask  of  religion. 
The  people,  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  good  understanding,  will 
agree;  it  is  learned  ignorance  only  that  would  sever  the  empire. 

As  the  call  of  the  House  may  have  brought  together  many  gentle- 
men who  did  not  attend  the  former  debates  on  the  subject,  I  beg  to 
apprise  them  of  some  further  objections  with  which  they  must 
expect  to  be  encountered.  They  will  be  told,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  base  and  barbarous  and  are  not  equal  to  the  exercise  of 
rivil  capacities;  that  is,  that  the  first  order  of  Catholic  gentlemen 
in  Ireland,  who  are  to  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  are 
base  and  barbarous;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  600  j^ears, 
the  British  government  in  Ireland  has  made  the  people  of  that 
country  base  and  barbarous,  or,  in  other  vrords,  that  your  govern- 
ment has  been  in  Ireland  a  public  calamity.  Ihey  state  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  exercised  in  Ireland  Ity  the  majority  of  the  people, 
to  be  another  cause  of  this  evil ;  and  thus  they  suggest,  as  the  only 
remedy,  the  adoption  of  a  measure  wliicli  would  banish  from  that 
island  her  goverimient  and  her  religiim.  The  folly,  the  indecency, 
and  the  insanity,  of  these  objections  do  not  deserve  an  ansvrer. 

They  will  tell  you,  moreover,  that  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, which  deposed  the  reigning  prince  for  his  attack  on  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  commits  the  very  crime  it  punishes,  and  goes  to 
deprive  of  civil  liberties  one-fourth  of  your  fellow-subjects  for  ever. 
Desire  those  men  who  tell  you  so,  to  show  the  clause  in  the  act  of 
settlement  of  such  an  import;  and  ask  them  why  they,  in  defiance 
of  an  express  provision  in  the  act,  raise  foreign  Catholics  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army  1  Ask  them  why  the  eucharist,  whicli 
overpowers  the  undtrstanding,  as  they  suppose,  of  Lord  Fingall  or 
Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  has  no  effect  on  these  foreigners'?  and  why  they 
abandon  their  prr^udices  in  favour  of  strangers,  and  advance  the;:i 
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only  to  proscribe  the  natives  of  their  country'?     They  will  tell  yoii 
that  the  disqualifying  oath  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  act  of  Union. 
Desire  them  to  read  the  act  of  union  :  they  will  there  find  the 
disqualifying  oath  is  directly  the   contrary;  that  by  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Union  it  is  expressly  declared  to  be  provisionary,  not 
fundamental ;  and  you  may  add,  that  herein  is  a  provision  by  act  of 
jnirliament;  declaring  that  the  excluding  oath,  as  prescribed  at  the 
Jievolution,  is  not  afundamental  part  of  the  constitution.     The  same 
declaration  will  be  found  in  the  Scotch  Union.     Thus  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  these  realms  have  repeatedly  declared  that  the  disqualifying 
t>;tth  is  not  a  fundam.ental  part  of  the  constitution ;  and,  therefore, 
against  the  argument  of  the  minister  on  this  head^  you  may  quote 
the  two  acts  of  Union,  and  also  the  authority  of  those  who  voted  for 
tlic  Irish  act  of  Union,  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  ministers  them- 
selves, and  also  of  tliose  who  drew  up  the  Irish  act  of  Union,  who, 
1  apprehend,  were  some  of  themselves.     Ask  them,  have  they  set 
forth  in  this  act  of  parliament,   that  the  disqualifying  oath  wa* 
provisionary,  and,  after  obtaining  the  Union,  will  they  now  belie 
their  own  law,  and  assert  that  the  oath  is  fundamental  1     They  will 
toll  you,  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  the  parliament  is 
Protestant.     Ask  them,  are  not  the  Commons  a  part  of  parliament  I 
and  are  not  they  in  no  small  proportion  Catholic  1     The  persons  who 
argue  -with  you  thus  against  the  Catholics,  have  sworn  the  oath  at 
your  table.     Desire  them  to  read  it,   and  there  they  will  find  in> 
]>rofession  of  faith  whatever;  that  Christianity  itself  is  no  part  of 
tlie  qualification;  that  any  man  can  take  that  oath  except  a  Catholic. 
Ask  them,  whether  that  exclusion  was  not  on  account  of  political 
combinations  formerly  existing  in  Europe  1  ask  them  whether  they 
rontinue?  and,  in  answer  to  aU  their  objections  and  jealousy,  ask 
them  why  they  continue  to  fill  their  navy  and   army  in  such  an 
immense  proportion  with  men  whose  race  they  affect  to  distrust,  and 
therefore  they  presume  to  disqualify  1  Ask  the  generals  and  admirals 
how  these  men  act  in  the  fleet  cind  in  the  field]     Read  the  lists  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  see  in  what  number  these  men  have  died 
in  your  service  :  read  the  Irish  names  of  wounded  officers  ;  recollect 
that  they  cannot  be  generals,  and  see  in  their  practical  allegiance  a 
complete  answer  to  all  objections.     Tell  them  they  must  extend  their 
constitution  to  their  empire,  or  limit  their  empire  to  their  church 
establishment.     Or,  if  you  wish  for  further  information,  do  not 
apply  to  the    court,    but   ask   the   country;    ask   the   Protestant 
gi'utlemen  of  Ireland;   ask  the  house  of  Lcinster ;  ask  the  house 
of  Ormond  ;  ask  tlic  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  mea 
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who  must  stand  the  brunt  of  danger ;  ask  their  petition  ;  and 
do  not,  in  the  face  of  their  opinion,  decide  against  the  civil 
privileges  of  a  fourth  of  your  own  people  ;  do  not  hazard  the  name 
of  England  on  such  a  principle ;  do  not  hazard  the  empire  of 
England  on  such  an  experiment. 

I  appeal  to  the  hospitals  which  are  thronged  with  the  Irish  who 
have  been  disabled  in  your  cause,  and  to  the  fields  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  yet  drenched  with  their  blood,  and  I  turn  from  that  policy 
"vhich  disgraces  your  empire,  to  the  spirit  of  civil  freedom  that 
formed  it ;  that  is  the  charm  by  which  your  kings  have  been  appoin- 
ted, and  in  whose  thunder  you  ride  the  waters  of  the  deep,  I  call 
upon  these  principles,  and  upon  you  to  guard  your  empire,  in  this 
perilous  moment,  from  religious  strife,  and  from  that  death-doing 
policy  which  would  teach  one  part  of  the  empire  to  cut  the  throats 
of  the  other,  in  a  metaphysical,  ecclesiastical,  vinintelligible  warfare. 

I  call  upon  you  to  guard  your  empire  from  such  an  unnatural 
calamity,  and  four  millions  of  your  fellow-subjects  from  a  senseless, 
shameless,  diabolic  oppression.  You  come  on  the  call  of  the  House 
to  decide,  as  you  suppose,  a  great  question  regarding  the  people  of 
Ireland.  You  have  to  say  to  them  :  We  are  ruined  ;  unless  we 
stand  by  one  another,  we  are  ruined  :  and  they  have  to  say  to  you : 
We  require  our  liberties  ;  our  lives  are  at  your  service. 

He  then  moved,  "That  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  laws  imposing  civil  disabilities  on  His  Majesty's 
subjects  professing  the  Catholic  religion". 


February  25,  1813. 

Sir,  I  am  very  happy  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  has 
caused  those  passages  in  the  bill  of  rights  to  be  read  to  the  Hoiise, 
for  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion,  that  the  qualifications  which  it 
enumerates  as  the  indispensable  accompaniments  of  the  sovereignty 
of  this  empire,  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  preamble  of  any  bill  that 
may  be  introduced  into  parb  anient  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  For,  sir,  it  is  most  necessary  and  most  wise,  that  when- 
ever we  admit  the  Catholics  to  the  privileges  which  they  claim,  we 
should  insure  to  the  Protestants  the  unendangered  continuance  of  all 
the  privileges  which  are  founded  on  the  act  of  settlement.  The  same 
measure  which  gives  liberty  to  one,  should  give  security  to  the  other. 
I  rise,  sir,  to  support  the  petition,  which  some  time  ago  I  had  the 
honour  to  present  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.    I  am  sure  that  I 
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may  say,  \vit!ioi:t  fear  of  conti-adiction,  that  this  petition  is  generally 
from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ;  that  it  is  substantially  true;  and  that 
it  conveys  the  wishes  of  the  whole  body.  The  motion  which  I  mean 
to  make  is,  that  the  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolution  which,  at  the  desire  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend,  has  been  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table.  Sir,  I  know 
very  well  that  a  resolution  of  a  former  parliament  cannot  bind  its 
successor.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  guilty  of 
any  impropriety  in  referring  to  the  resolution  of  a  former  parliament. 
I  have  to  lament,  and  it  would  be  miserable  affectation  not  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  that  the  petitions  against  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  are 
very  numerously  and  very  respectably  signed.  I  have  to  lament  that 
there  are  still  in  my  native  country  many  individuals  enlightened  in 
other  respects,  but  fallible  on  the  subject  of  religious  distinctions.  I 
have  also  to  lament  and  condemn  the  venemous  manner  in  whicli 
some  of  these  petitions  denounce  the  Catholics.  I  will  avoid  the 
example ;  and,  in  the  allusions  which  I  may  find  it  necessary  to  make 
to  the  Protestant  petitions,  I  will  speak  of  those  from  whom  they 
have  proceeded  with  the  highest  respect.  I  respect  and  love  many 
of  them.  I  dissent  partially  from  their  opinions;  but  I  respect  and 
love  them  personally.  Nay,  more  ;  I  will  consider  them  not  as 
present  enemies,  but  as  future  friends  to  the  Catholics.  They  live 
in  the  same  country,  they  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  they 
have  the  same  battles  to  fight  against  the  common  enemy  for  the 
common  interest.  Never  can  it  be  my  wish  to  widen  the  breach 
between  great  bodies  of  men.  The  particular  object  of  the  Catho- 
lic petition  is  general  concord.  Never  can  I  think  that  any  differ- 
ence in  religion  must  necessarily  lead  to  civil  discord.  Never  can 
I  believe  that  revelation  came  down  to  us  a  firebrand  to  justify 
])arliament  in  withholding  from  a  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm 
their  just  rights. 

Sir,  I  am  the  more  induced  to  hope  that  the  cause  which  I  have 
undertaken  humbly  to  advocate,  will  ultimately  be  successful,  because 
I  recollect  that  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1792,  some  general  and 
strong  resolutions  were  adopted  against  the  claims  then  made  by  the 
Catholics,  and  that,  in  the  next  session,  more  was  actually  granted  to 
the  Catholics  than  they  had  claimed.  The  understanding  of  the  Irish 
parliament  enlarged  with  the  exigency  of  the  state.  I  trust  that 
this  will  be  the  case  with  us.  With  this  view  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess 01  CathoUc  emancipation,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  anti-Catholic  petitions  on  your  table,  using  that  liberty 
with  the  arguments  they  contain,  that  my  cause  may  require,  but 
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maintaining  the  greatest  respect  for  the  persons  v.-lio  have  signed 
them,  and  whom,  I  am  persuaded,  are  sincere  in  that  which  T,  never- 
theless, consider  to  be  a  very  mistaken  view  of  this  most  i  aportaut 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which,  in  many 
instances  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  in  Ireland,  these 
petitions  have  been  obtained.  In  Ireland,  they  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  a  requisition  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties,  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants.  Now,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  exceedingly  objectionable  for  a  public  officer  to  call  the 
people  together  in  sects,  and  to  give  to  a  private  and  party  meeting 
the  authority  of  a  public  assembly.  Again,  it  appears  to  me  ex- 
ceedingly objectionable,  thus  to  separate  religious  sects,  and  to 
give  the  semblance  of  public  authority  to  religious  animosities.  I 
object  again  to  calling  one  part  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to  petition 
against  another ;  and  still  more  do  I  object  to  their  petitioning 
another  country  against  the  liberties  of  their  own. 

Sir,  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  casting  any  reflections  on  the 
Irish  Protestant  petitioners ;  but  their  object  has  evidently  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this — to  entreat  the  parliament  of  this 
country  not  to  grant  civil  liberty  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  They  petition  us  to  inflict  on  their  countrymen  a  sentence 
of  perpetual  incapacity:  they  petition  us  to  annoimce  to  Ireland  the 
destination  of  being  for  ever  a  divided  colony,  and  to  impress  on  the 
general  sense  an  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  of  this  being  a  divided 
empire.  Sitting  for  a  moment,  they  have  given  judnnent  for 
eternity.  Let  us  consider  a  little  their  reasons  for  this  judgment. 
One  of  the  first  observations  which  these  petitions  contain  is,  that 
the  tone  which  the  Catholics  have  assumed,  renders  it  unwise  to  grant 
their  claims.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  We  are  not  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  United  Empire  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
arguments  that  may  have  been  urged  in  this  or  that  body.  We 
are  not  inquiring  whether  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  may  or  may  not  have 
spoken  too  freely.  What  has  the  conduct  of  any  particular  assembly 
to  do  with  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics'?  The  question  is,  Shall 
the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  be  emancipated  1  The 
opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims  say,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
emancipated,  becai;se  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  published  a  libel.  But  this  is 
not  a  ciuestion  dependent  on  such  circumstances.  I  do  net  say  that 
there  may  not  have  been  much  warmth  exhibited  in  discussions  in 
Ireland ;  but  I  say  that  the  question  is.  Can  you  in  any  of  their  pro- 
ceedings,  charge  the  Catholics  with  want  of  allegiance'?     It  is  a 
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question  of  allegiance.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  have  shown  a  disposition  adverse  to  royalty,  then  my  motion 
ought  to  be  rejected.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  does  not  appear 
any  disaffection  in  their  proceedings,  in  their  speeches,  or  in  their 
general  conduct,  then  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Irish  Catholics, 
which  was  involved  in  the  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  army  who 
gained  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  should  be  followed  up  in  its  full 
and  genuine  spirit,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  the  same  civil  liberties  as  the  other  loyal  subjects  of 
his  Majesty's  empire  have  a  natural  and  legal  right  to  possess. 

Having  thus  stated  the  question  to  be  one  of  allegiance,  let  us 
proceed,  sir,  to  examine  how  the  anti-Catholics  have  made  out  their 
case.  They  say  that  the  Catholics  desire  political  power.  Why 
should  they  not  1  Why  should  they  be  sentenced  to  utter  and  hope- 
less exclusion  from  all  political  power?  But,  sir,  the  Catholics  have 
not  applied  for  political  power.  They  have  applied  for  political 
protection,  and  no  farther  for  political  power  than  as  political  power 
is  inseparable  from  political  protection.  The  Catholics,  having  given 
pledges  of  their  allegiance,  desire  not  to  be  bound  in  fetters  from 
which  their  fellow-subjects  are  free ;  they  desire  not  to  be  taxed 
without  their  own  consent ;  they  desire  not  to  be  tried  by  persons 
who  are  exclusively  partizans — not  only  partizans,  but  who  are 
actually  covenanted  against  them.  To  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  your 
Avish?"  they  reply,  "  We  wish  for  our  liberties.  We  do  not  demand 
this  or  that  office,  but  we  desire  to  posses  our  just  civil  qualifica- 
tions." Do  you  understand  them?  Is  this  ambition?  If  it  is 
ambition,  then  was  ]\Iagna  Charta  ambition — then  was  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  ambition.  Protection,  not  power,  is  the  request  of 
the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  petitioners  ask  for  protection;  it  is  the 
Protestants  who  ask  for  power.  The  Protestants  ask  for  the 
ascendency  of  their  sect ;  the  Catholics  ask  for  the  ascendency  of 
the  law.  Let  me  repeat,  that  I  wish  to  treat  the  Protestants  with 
all  possible  respect.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be  tenacious  of 
their  peculiar  privileges.  But,  imquestionably,  they  desire,  by  their 
petitions,  to  keep  aU  the  patronage  of  Ireland  in  their  hands ;  to 
maintain  a  continued  ascendency:  to  govern  the  other  sects  in  the 
country.  While  the  Catholics  only  desire  in  their  petitions  that  the 
whole  should  be  governed  by  an  equal  law,  the  Protestant  petitioners 
assert,  that  the  Catholics  want  power  in  order  to  make  laws  for  the 
Protestant  church.  No;  they  only  desire,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
not  to  be  taxed  without  their  own  consent — not  to  be  tried  by  par- 
tizans, or  juries  called  by  partizans.     Their  prayer  is,  that  the  Pro- 
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testant  cliurcli  should  be  governed,  not  by  Catholics,  but  by  Pro- 
testants ;  for  the  Catholics  know,  and  the  Protestants  know,  that 
under  any  circumstances,  and  after  any  concessions,  the  majority  in 
this  House  must  be  Protestants,  and  that  by  that  majority  the  laws 
for  the  Protestant  church  must  be  made.  But  the  members  of  the 
Protestant  church  who  have  petitioned  us,  desire  us  to  make  laws 
exclusively  for  the  Catholic  church.  They  wish  to  control  the 
conscience  of  the  Catholic,  as  well  as  to  bind  him  in  other  respects. 
They  r.re  willing  to  receive  the  tithes  of  Catholic  labour,  but  they 
desire  to  exclude  the  Catholic  from  a  participation  in  the  blessings 
of  the  constitution.  Their  argument  is  this :  "  The  persons  who  re- 
gulate the  Protestant  church  should  be  of  that  church."  Why,  then, 
all  the  Scotch  members  of  this  House  ought  to  be  sent  away.  All 
who  do  not  profess  to  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England 
ought  to  be  sent  away.  The  tendency  of  the  argument  of  these 
gentlemen  is,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  church  government.  But  ours 
is  not  a  church  government,  it  is  a  representative  government ;  it 
includes  all  classes,  all  religions,  all  descriptions  of  persons,  except 
tlie  Catholic  and  the  churchman.  The  principle  on  which  these 
gentlemen  insist  will  prove  fatal.  If  you  confine  the  enjoyments 
of  the  constitution  to  the  limits  of  the  Church  of  England,  you  will 
endanger  the  empire  ;  if  you  extend  it  to  all  religious  persuasions, 
you  will  place  the  empire  in  a  state  of  security. 

The  parliament  is  justly  called  imperial.  It  is  not  a  partizan. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland  make  a  part  of  the  third  estate.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  Is  not  the  great  body  of  electors  in  Ireland  Catholic?  Does  it 
not  follow,  that  a  part,  and  that  no  inconsiderable  portion,  of  the 
third  estate  is  already  Catholic  1  And  can  we  for  a  moment  sup- 
]  )ose,  that  this  is  incompatible  with  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  1  But  the  fact  is,  sir,  that  the  Protestants  will 
and  must  have  the  ascendency  in  the  state.  The  great  population 
of  the  empire  is  Protestant ;  the  great  property  of  the  empire  is  Pro- 
testant. This  ascendency  the  Protestants  have  a  right  to  jiossess  ; 
but  they  ought  to  possess  it,  not  by  the  exclusion  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  from  a  participation  of  civil  liberty,  but  in  virtue  of  their 
superior  numbers  and  property.  Sir,  in  the  provision  for  the  royal 
authority  being  exclusively  Protestant,  the  Protestant  interest  has 
anothergreat  and  wise  secimty  f  or  the  maintenance  of  its  ascendency. 
The  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  their  civil  rights  will  be  entirely 
co-existent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  ascendency;  and, 
by  granting  that  admission,  you  will  streng-then  and  fortify  the  whole 
empire.     To  grant  the  Catholics  their  privileges  will  be  to  identify 
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the  people  ;  for  it  is  by  granting  tliem  their  rights  that  you  must 
expect  to  identify  them,  and  not  by  keeping  them  in  chains.  To 
grant  the  Catholics  their  privileges,  maintaining  the  just  ascendency 
of  the  Protestants,  will  be  much  more  effectually  to  support  the  state, 
and  much  more  effectually  to  support  the  church,  than  either  can  be 
supported  by  a  monopoly  of  power,  and  without  that  identification 
of  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  v/hich  such  a  measure  alone  ca;i 
insure.  Superficial,  indeed,  are  the  arguments  of  the  opposers  of 
emancipation;  they  think,  that  t!ie  admission  of  five  or  six  indi- 
viduals (such  men  as  Lord  Fingall  and  other  enlightened  members 
t)f  the  Catholic  body)  into  parliament  will  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences;  but  to  the  alienation  of  four  or  five  millions  of  persons 
out  of  parliament,  they  attach  no  importance  !  A  right  honour- 
able gentleman  has  talked  of  the  pains  and  penalties  which,  as  h;^- 
thinks,  were  justly  inflicted  on  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution. They  were  not,  however,  the  efiects  of  the  Revolution, 
but  took  place  long  after  the  reign  of  C^^ueen  Anne.  As  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Catholics  from  political  power  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  that  was  not  an  original  idea  at  that  period,  but  arcs  3 
out  of,  and  was  founded  on,  the  fabricated  plot  of  Titus  Gates,  the 
severities  occasioned  by  which  were  even  mitigated  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. And  will  parliament  make  the  madness  of  that  time  the; 
rule  by  which  the  liberty  of  their  fellow-subjects  is  to  be  regulated 
at  all  times  1 

"  But,"  say  the  anti-Catholics,  "  tt>bration  in  England  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  country."  Sir,  I  know  very  well  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  every  established  church  are  in  some  degree  hostile  to 
toleration  ;  there  is  scarcely  any  church  which  will  tolerate  so  exten- 
sively and  liberally  as  a  wise  parliament  ought  to  do.  But  when  it 
is  maintained  that  toleration  in  England  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country,  and  that  it  is  perfect,  I  must  declare  my  opinion  to  be  the 
reverse. 

Abroad,  in  Catholic  countries,  persons  professing  a  difference  of 
religious  sentiments,  enjoy  not  only  toleration,  but  qualification.  At 
home,  in  a  Protestant  country,  persons  professing  a  difference  of 
religious  sentiments,  are  not  only  disqualified,  but  hardly  tolerated. 
Abroad,  sectaries  enjoy  toleration,  united  with  qualification.  Here, 
they  have  a  scanty  toleration,  united  with  pains  and  penalties.  In 
France,  for  instance,  no  man  is  disqualified  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions.  In  Hungary,  toleration  and  qualification  are  completed. 
I  will  read  an  edict  issued  by  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  1791.  It 
declares,  "  that  all  persons  shall  have  free  exercise  of  their  respec- 
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tive  religions,  with  full  liberty  to  build  churches,  erect  steeples, 
found  schools,  form  church-yards,  and  so  forth,  without  impediment.'" 
80  much  fur  religious  toleration.  Now  for  civil  qualification.  The 
eaict  proceeds  to  say,  that  "the  public  charges,  ofiices,  and  honours, 
hit^h  or  low,  great  and  small,  ehall  bu  given  to  native  Hungarian;* 
who  deserve  well  of  their  country,  and  who  are  competent  to  hold 
them,  without  any  regard  to  their  religious  persuasion."  This  is  the 
declaration  of  a  Popish  diet.  This  proceeds  from  one  of  those 
!  I  ations,  which,  according  to  the  anti-Catholics,  has  no  idea  of  tolera- 
tion, as  compared  with  this  countiy  !  This  Catholic  government 
giyes  not  only  toleration,  but  qualitication,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
acquiesces  in  the  gift.  We  give  toleration  without  qualification, 
and  we  accompany  that  toleration  with  pains  and  penalties.  The 
anti-Catholic  petitions  require  that  those  pains  and  penalties  should 
be  continued.  The  petitioners  seem  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  Btate 
of  things.  They  declare  generally  (mayors  and  corporations)  that 
the  principles  of  the  Catholics  are  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  worst 
of  times.  They  state,  and  they  state  it  after  the  demolition  of  the 
Vatican,  after  the  prostration  of  the  Inquisition,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Pope,  that  religious  toleration  and  civil  qualification  ought  not'to  be 
granted,  which  is  allowed  in  every  great  country  in  Europe,  England 
excepted.  They  assume  that  to  be  true  in  argument  which  is  false 
in  fact.  They  quote  Catholic  writers,  who  have  said  that  the 
fathers  and  they  hold  the  same  opinions  •  and  on  this  the  anti- 
Catholics  found  a  monstrous  misstatement. 

Sir,  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day  have  evinced  their  principles 
liy  their  oaths.  They  have  abjured  every  criminal  tenet  attributed 
to  their  ancestors.  In  taking  an  oath  framed  by  a  Protestant, 
enacted  by  a  Protestant  parliament,  and  going  into  the  minutic^  of 
rejection,  the  Catholics  have  acquitted  themselves,  by  a  solemn 
obligation,  of  the  principles  formerly  imputed  to  them.  They,  never- 
theless, maintain,  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
them  and  their  ancestors,  because  they  maintain  that  their  ancestors 
were  charged  unjustly  "with  entertaining  criminal  opinions.  This 
defence  of  their  ancestors  has  been  converted  into  a  crimination  of 
themselves,  and  they  are  suspected  of  maintaining  doctrines,  an 
adherence  to  which  they  deny  on  oath. 

It  is  said  by  the  anti-Catholics,  that  the  Catholics  have  been,  and 
are  always  the  same.  The  Catholics  allow,  that  a  true  Catholic 
was  and  is  always  the  same;  but  they  add,  that  a  criminal  Catholic 
is  not  a  true  one.  "  But  the  Catholics  are  enemies  to  the  Church 
of  England."    Sir,  this  is  a  very  hasty  and  imprudent  assertion ;  it  i* 
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one  calculated  to  make  the  Catholics  that  which  they  are  not,  enemies 
to  the  Church  of  England.  If  it  proceeded  from  high  authority,  it 
might  be  seriously  dangerous;  but  coming  as  it  does,  from  persons, 
however  respectable,  whose  opinions  are  not  entitled  to  very  serious 
consideration,  it  may  be  comparatively  innoxious.  Sir,  why  should 
the  Catholics  be  enemies  of  the  Church  of  England]  If  the  endea- 
vours of  the  CathoUc  to  obtain  his  civil  liberties  be  opposed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  then  it  is  not  the  Catholic  that  is  the  enemy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  the  Church  of  England  that  is  the 
enemy  of  the  Catholic.  What  is  it.  Sir,  that  is  to  make  a  Catholic 
an  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England?  Is  it  his  doctrines]  Is  it  the 
doctrine  of  penance,  of  absolution,  of  extreme  unction  1  The  affirma- 
tive would  subject  the  affirmer  to  the  most  just  ridicule  and  scoin. 
So  much  for  the  hostility  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Church. 

But  it  is  said  further,  "the  Catholics  are  enemies  to  the  state." 
Some  honourable  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  observed, 
that  they  were  so  "in  principle."  In  principle  !  Sir,  I  deny  it, 
How  are  principles  to  be  ascertained  but  by  actions  ?  If  they  are 
enemies  to  the  state,  let  us  go  into  the  committee,  and  let  those  who 
allege  that  the  Catholics  are  enemies  to  the  state,  support  their 
allegations  by  evidence.  If  they  plead  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Lateran,  of  Constance,  of  Trent,  I  will  produce  authority  of  a  much 
higher  description;  I  will  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  parliament  of 
the  united  empire;  I  will  quote  the  thanks  of  that  parliament  vinani- 
mously  voted  to  the  armies,  of  which  a  large  component  part  was 
Catholic,  for  the  most  important  service  rendered  to  the  state.  Sir, 
the  opponents  of  the  Catholics  go  on  to  assert,  that  they  are  enemies 
to  liberty.  What !  the  authors  of  Magna  Charta  enemies  to  liberty ! 
And  have  the  Catholics  shown  no  other  attachment  to  Liberty  ]  I 
say  that  the  very  declaration  of  rights,  which,  on  the  motion  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite,  was  read  by  the  clerk, 
sufficiently  shows  the  love  of  the  Catholic  to  liberty.  For  what 
does  that  declaration]  It  does  not  enact  new  laws,  but  it  reaffirms 
those  which  the  declarers  found  already  established;  and  by  whom 
were  they  established]  Who  were  their  authors?  The  Catholics; 
■those  alleged  enemies  of  the  church ;  those  alleged  enemies  of  the 
state  ;  those  alleged  enemies  of  liberty  !  Why  did  the  legislature, 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  go  further  than  to  declare  the  law  ] 
Because  the  Roman  Catholics  had  not  only  been  friendly  to  liberty, 
but  had  so  established  the  principles  of  liberty  by  statute,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  reforzners  could  not  exceed  their  distinct  enact- 
ments. 
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Sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  charge  now  preferred  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?  That  they  are  governed  and  swayed  by  all  those 
canons  which,  they  contend,  have  been  grossly  misinterpreted,  but 
which,  however  interpreted,  they  have  forsworn.  They  are  accused 
of  maintaining  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pope,  of  cherishing  regi- 
cidal  principles,  and  of  asserting  the  right  of  perjury.  On  these 
assumptions,  and  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  Catholic  is  not  only 
not  admitted  to  the  constitution,  but  formally  excluded  from  it.  Sir, 
I  defy  those  who  are  hostile  to  Catholic  concession  to  support  their 
positions  by  any  thing  but  by  these  canons,  nugatory,  contemptible, 
obselete,  and  denied  by  the  Catholics  themselves.  What  were  the 
answers  made  by  the  universities  of  Salamanca,  Paris,  Alcala, 
Louvaine,  Douay,  and  St.  Omer's  to  these  questions  put  to  them  ■? 
(Here  Mr.  Grattan  read  the  following  questions  proposed  to  those 
universities.) 

"  First,  Has  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  civil  authority,  power,  juris- 
diction, or  preeminence  whatsoever,  within  the  realm  of  England  ? 

"  Second,  Can  the  Pope,  or  cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any 
individual  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  absolve  or  dispense  with  his 
Majesty's  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
whatsoever? 

"  Third,  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
by  which  Catholics  may  break  faith  with  Protestants,  or  other 
person  ditiering  from  them  in  religious  opinions,  in  any  transaction, 
either  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature  ?" 

Sir,  continued  Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  best  authorities,  I  can  assert 
that  those  learned  bodies  were  disposed,  not  to  deny,  but  to  ridicule 
the  opinions  imputed  to  them ;  not  to  reject,  but  to  scorn  them. 
They,  however,  answered,  that  the  Pope  had  no  such  deposing 
power,  and  that,  as  to  the  supposition  that  the  Catholics  would  keep 
no  faith  with  Protestants,  they  were  almost  ashamed  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject.  Sir,  a  book  has  been  alluded  to,  used  by  the 
students  at  Maynooth;  and  it  has  been  adduced  as  decisive  evidence, 
not  only  of  the  criminal  principle  of  the  Catholics,  but  as  a  proof  of 
the  criminal  principles  which  the  posterity  of  the  existing  Catholics 
were  doomed  to  imbibe,  by  its  being  rendered  available  to  the 
purpose  of  their  education.  These  criminal  principles  are  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  to  depose  royal  authority,  the  consequent 
regicidal  disposition  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  tenet  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  The  work  I  allude  to,  Sir,  is  called 
Tmctatus  de  Ecdesia ;  and  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
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will  read  several  passages  to  show  how  baseless  their  assertiona 
are. 

(The  right  honourable  gentleman  here  read  some  extracts  from 
tlie  book  in  question.  They  stated  that  Christ  had  not  granted  to 
St.  Peter  direct  or  indirect  power  over  the  temporal  concerns  of 
kingdoms  ;  that  by  the  kings  and  emperors  of  states  alone  the 
supreme  temporal  establishment  of  them  ought  to  be  held  ;  that  the 
declarations  of  pontiffs  were  not  to  be  considered  as  infallible,  or 
as  points  of  faith  which  it  was  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe.) 

Here  then,  Sir,  said  Mr.  Grattan,  is  a  book  which  has  been  traduced 
as  a  concentration  of  evils,  and  it  appears  that  it  enjoins  principle.^ 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  When 
such  are  the  misrepresentations  that  are  circulated,  the  result  is  not 
surprising.  But  there  is  another  work  of  higher  authority,  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer.     I  mean  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Catholics. 

(The  right  honourable  gentleman  here  qiioted  several  passages 
from  the  Catholic  Prayer  Book,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  to  declare 
that  no  general  council,  much  less  a  papal  consistory,  had  the  power 
of  deposing  sovereigns,  or  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance ; 
that  the  Pope  had  no  authority,  direct  or  indirect,  over  temporal 
affairs  ;  that  notwithstanding  any  papal  interference,  all  Catholic 
ubjects  were  bound  to  defend  their  king  and  country  at  the  hazard 
of  the  lives  and  fortunes,  even  against  the  Pope  himself,  shoidd  he 
invade  their  country  ;  and  that  the  alleged  duty  of  Catholic  subjects 
to  murder  their  princes,  if  excommunicated  for  heresy,  was  impious 
and  execrable,  being  contrary  to  all  the  known  laws  of  God  and  nature.) 

I  have  another  instance  with  which  1  shall  beg  leave  to  troubb 
the  House,  and  which  would  go  to  complete  the  chain  of  proofs 
that  show  the  Catholics  are  not  without  principles  of  allegiance,  and 
which  would  acquit  them  of  every  charge  and  imputation  on  their 
loyally.  It  is  the  oath  taken  by  the  Catholics,  according  to  the  33rd 
of  the  King,  in  Ireland,  after  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

"  I.  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  profess  the  Roman 
Cr.tLolic  reli<j;ion. 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear,  that  I  do  abjure,  contemn,  and  detest,  as 
unchristian  and  impious,  the  principle  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder, 
destroy,  or  any  ways  injure  any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  j)re- 
teiice  of  being  a  heretic  ;  and  I  do  declare  solemnly  before  God,  that 
I  believe  that  no  act  in  itself  unjust,  iumioral,  or  wicked,  can  ever  be 
justifi  ed  or  excused  by  or  under  pretence  or  colour  that  it  was  done  either 
for  the  good  of  the  church  or  in  obedience  to  any  ecclesiastical  power 
whatsoever  :  I  also  declare,  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic 
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fakh,  neither  am  1  thereby  required  to  believe  or  profess,  that  the 
pope  is  infallible,  or  that  I  am  bound  to  obey  any  order  in  its  own 
nature  immoral,  though  the  Pope,  or  any  ecclesiastical  power,  sliould 
issue  or  direct  such  order ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  it  would 
be  sinful  in  me  to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience  thereto  :  I  further 
declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  sin  wliatever,  committed  by 
nic,  can  be  forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope,  or  any  person  or 
])ersous  whatsoever ;  but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins,  a  firm 
and  sincere  resolution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God, 
are  previous  and  indispensable  requisites  to  establish  a  well-founded 
expectation  of  forgiveness ;  and  that  any  person  Avho  receives 
absolution  without  those  previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtaining 
thereby  any  remission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of 
violating  a  sacrament :  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  Anil  defend,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement  and  arrangement  of  property  in 
this  country  as  established  by  the  laws  now  in  being :  I  do  hereby 
disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  church  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a 
Catholic  establishment  in  its  stead  ;  and  I  do  hereby  solemnly  swear, 
that  I  will  not  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become 
entitled,  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  and  Protes- 
tant government  in  this  kingdom So  help  me  God. 

"  T,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  declare,  that  1  profess  the  Pioman  Catholic 
religion. 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  that  I  will  be  faithful. 
find  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and 
him  will  I  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against  all  conspiracies 
and  attempts  whatsoever  that  shall  be  made  against  his  person, 
crown,  or  dignity :  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to  disclose 
and  make  kno^vn  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  snccessoi-s,  all  treasons 
REd  traitorous  conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  him  or 
them :  and  I  do  faithfully  promise  to  maintain,  support,  and  defend, 
*c  the  iitmos*^^  of  my  power,  the  succession  of  the  crown  ;  which 
eoccession,  by  an  act,  entitled,  '  An  act  for  the  further  limitation  z.'. 
che  crown,  and  better  securing'  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject', 
is,  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  hcii's  of  her  body,  being  Protestants: 
hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance 
wnto  any  other  person  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  cro^vn  of 
these  realms  :  and  I  do  swear,  that  I  do  reject  and  detest,  as  an 
uncnnstinn  and  impious  position,  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  or 
dt^strov  iiriy  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  for,  oi'  under  pretence  o!^ 
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their  being  heretics  or  infidels,  and  also  that  unchristian  and  impious 
principle,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics  or  infidels :  and  I 
further  declare,  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  my  faith,    and  that  I  do 
renounce,  reject,  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope  and  council,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  or  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  may  be  deposed  or  mm-dered 
by  their  subjects,  or  any  person  whatsoever ;  and  I  do  promise  that 
1  will  not  hold,  maintain,   or  abet  any  such  opinion,  or  any  other 
opinions  contrary  to  what  is  expressed  in  this  declaration :  and  I  do 
declare  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
foreign  prince,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate,  hath,  or  ought  to  have, 
any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  or  preeminence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm :  and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  make  this 
declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words  of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatever,  and  without  any  dispensation  already 
granted  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  any 
person  whatever,  and  without  thinking  that  I  am,  or  can  be,  acquit- 
ted before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  any  part 
thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other  person  or  authority  what- 
soever, shall  dispense  with,  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was 
nuU  or  void. — So  help  me  God". 

Now,  I  ask,  what  further  answer  do  you  require  to  the  charges 

urged  against  the  Catholics  ?     There  is  a  further — an  indictment  or 

information ;    a    criminal    proceeding    is    the    only    answer.      The 

petitioners  against  the  Roman  Catholics  may  say  what  they  choose 

as  to  their  good  intentions  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  pamphlets  which 

charge  them  with  murder   and   treason   as  their  creed,   they  must 

oharge  them  with  perjury  also.     If  such  a  pamphlet  was  written 

against  my  Lord  Fingall  or  Sir  Edward  Bellew,   the  printer  would 

say  in  vain  that  he  did  not  mean  such   an  imputation.     Suppose 

Lord  Fingall  should  indict    the   author,   would  he  be  suffered   to 

produce  the  canons  in  his  defence  ?     Would  my  Lord  Ellenborough, 

or  my  Lord  Kenyon,  suffer  him  to  extenuate  the  offence  by  citing 

the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance  or  of  the  council  of  Trent  ? 

No.     But  the  author  might  urge  in  liis  defence,  that  he  had  no 

particular  meaning  injurious  to  Lord  Fingall  or  Sir  Edward  Bellew, 

but  to  only  four  millions  of  His  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects.      But 

there  is  another  refutation  of  sucli  a  charge  against  the  Catliolics 

—the  impossibility  of  its  truth.     It  amounts   to  such  a  pitch  of 

moral  tui'pitude  as  would   bui'st   asunder  the   bonds   of  civil  auu 
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social  intercourse,  it  would  be  adissolutiou  of  the  elements  of  society 
and    of   the  ehistic    priuciple    which  binds    man    to    man.      It  is 
not  merely  unfounded,  but  monstrous ;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
imin,  but  in  the  nature  of  sects,  which,  when  they  contend  for  power, 
charge  each  other  with  what  they  know  to  be  false. 

But  there  is  another  argument  which  I  hope  the  learned  divines 
will  excuse  me  for  adverting  to.  It  is,  that  the  Chj-istian  religion, 
or  its  clergy,  are  such  as  to  be  so  described.  I  will  sec  the  teueta 
of  the  petiioners  against  the  Catholics  ;  I  will  first  examine  them 
»vhen  they  pray,  and  then  when  they  petition.  When  they  pray, 
they  address  the  Deity  as  a  God  of  mercy  and  beneficence,  who  sent 
His  Sou  on  Earth  to  spread  religion,  and  peace,  and  love,  amongst 
mankind.  When  they  petition,  they  suppose  that  the  Deity  has 
abandoned  His  own  revelations ;  that  the  human  species  are  sunk  iu 
barbarism ;  that  Christians  are  become  monsters  ;  and  that  the 
Deity,  driven  from  other  nations  in  Eiu-ope,  is  only  preserved  by  the 
English  divines,  the  colleges,  and  corporations.  This  doctrine  goes 
to  establish  an  excTusive  right  to  power  and  profit,  and,  avIkii 
eviscerated,  is  nothing  more  than  a  contest  for  those  objects.  I  beg 
to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  the  utmost  respect  for  those  divines 
wiio  have  petitioned  against  the  Catholics,  but  I  must  take  some 
Jiberty  with  their  arguments.  I  do  not  dispute  the  purity  of  theii 
motives,  I  only  quarrel  with  the  nature  of  their  opinions ;  and  I  hoot 
that  the  tmie  is  not  far  distant  when  I  shall  see  the  di\asiou  ot  sects 
lost  iu  the  union  of  principles,  and  behold  every  denomination  acting 
as  one  people  in  one  common  cause.  For  what  is  it,  that  you  would 
exclude  a  great  portion  of  yocr  fellow-subjects  from  the  participation 
of  civil  rights  ?  They  are  traitors  and  murderers  according  to  the 
tenets  which  they  profess!  Here  then  is  a  proposition  by  which  you 
would  exclude  one-fifth  of  your  population  from  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  in  order  to  drive  them  into  those  crimes  with  which  you 
charge  them.  If  you  go  on,  you  Avill  scold  yourselves  out  of  your 
connexion.  I  hope,  however,  that  parliament  will  consider,  whether 
the  elements  of  concord  may  not  be  found  amidst  this  apparent  dis- 
cord. You  say,  on  the  one  part,  that  there  are  legitimate  objections, 
and  you  enumerate  the  evils  that  may  arise  from  the  removal  of  tlie 
tiisqualification  of  the  Catholics.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  have  not  seen  those  evils.  They  have  petitioned  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics.  I  have  a  book  filled  with  their  names  ir. 
my  pocket.  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  again,  that  the  Cathohc 
insist  on  conditions.  I  will  not  take  tins  argument.  You,  t!u 
©arlianiciii,  are  to  frauie  your  bill,  and  to  propose  your  conditiousi. 
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The  Catholics  do  not  see  what  security  they  ought  to  give.  Tliey 
.say,  that  they  have  ah-eady  given  every  security,  though  a  synod  o\ 
their  bishops  liaa  declared  that  they  liave  no  indisposition  to  every 
mode  of  conciliation.  "  We  seek  for  nothing",  say  they,  "  but  the 
integrity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church"  ;  but  everything  which  does 
not  trench  on  the  security  of  their  church,  or  which  is  necessarj'  for 
you,  they  are  ready  to  grant  you.  They  are  against  making  their 
jfberty  a  conditional  boon ;  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  what  you 
ilemand,  but  they  will  give  you  every  security  you  think  necessary 
[irovided  it  does  not  derogate  from  the  rightsof  their  church.  Then, 
I  say,  the  privileges  of  the  Catholics  and  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
(hurch  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  paiiiamentshouldfiud  the  means 
jif  reconciling  them. 

Give  me  leave  to  say,  as  to  the  anti-Catholic  petitioners,  that 
many  of  them  do  not  profess  themselves  hostile  to  the  principle,  but 
anxious  about  the  mode  of  extending  those  rights  claimed  by  the 
Catholics.  They  do  not  say :  "  Exclude  the  Catholics",  but  "  do  not 
admit  the  Catholics,  unless  you  take  care  of  our  religion".  I  do  not 
say,  that  I  am  obliged  to  agree  that  the  church  of  England  is  an 
enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the  Catholics,  still  less  that  the  people  of 
England  are  enemies  to  theii'  liberty  ;  so  far  from  it,  that  I  would 
little  fear  to  repose  the  question  on  their  good  sense  and  sober  integrity 
I  do  believe,  that  if  they  believed  their  religion  was  safe,  they  wouk 
be  among  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Catholics.  The  only  point, 
then,  is  the  security  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  for  that  they  have 
pointed  out  the  means.  They  have  no  right  to  say,  that  they  are 
the  only  judges  of  the  conditions  to  be  imposed,  or  to  tell  you  that 
you  can  only  save  the  churcli  of  England  by  denying  their  prayers 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  You  shall  have  declared,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  all  the  securities  you  can  ask  ;  you  shall  have  the  crown 
and  its  succession  confirmed,  as  fundamental,  nnalienable,  and  sacred  ; 
Tou  shall  have  the  episcopal  church  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, as  established  by  law.  Sovi'.B  of  the  petitioners  against  tV,' 
Catholics  desire  the  separation  to  be  eternal — I  would  secure  the 
church  and  state  by  identification  ;  they  would  do  it  by  patronage 
— I  by  union.  I  would  effect  every  object  by  bringing  in  a  bill, 
^\•hich  should  contain  such  provisions  as  would  guard  the  rights  of 
the  church  and  the  colleges  and  the  corporations,  and  I  would  leave 
other  provisions  to  be  filled  up  by  others  in  the  committee,  provided 
the}-  were  not  filled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify,  or  rather  to 
neutralise,  the  liberty  you  were  conceding,  or  to  displncctho  gift  you 
were  bestowing.     Such    a  measure  I  think  practicable,  and  I  kn(>w 
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it  to  be  desirable.  The  preamble  I  would  make  a  covenant  of  concord, 
in  whicli  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  all  animosities, 
national  and  religious.  The  two  islands  have  been  for  two  centuries 
in  a  state  of  political  contest.  I  would  put  an  end  to  it.  I  would 
have  the  liberty  of  the  press  unrestained  in  everything  but  one — • 
the  people  should  not  abuse  one  another  out  of  their  allegiance. 
They  have  the  French  and  the  Dutch  to  quarrel  with  abroad,  and 
rhey  may  quarrel  with  ministers  at  home,  or  if  they  do  not  like  that, 
■"Jiey  may  attack  the  opposition;  but  they  should  never  Avage  war 
.igainst  each  other.  It  is  a  system  that  yon  cannot  put  an  end  to 
too  soon.  You  are  one  people.  You  have  but  one  interest.  The 
outcry  which  is  raised  among  you,  is  neither  the  voice  of  religion 
nor  the  voice  of  nature,  and  it  cannot  be  appeased  too  soon.  I  would 
therefore  propose  as  a  first  step,  that  the  House  should  go  into  a 
committee  on  the  Catholic  claims,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the 
last  parliament ;  and  I  will  now  read  the  resolution  which  I  shall 
bring  forward  in  the  committee  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill  :  "  Thiit, 
with  a  view  to  such  an  adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace, 
strength,  and  security  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the  ultimate 
concord  of  the  British  empire,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which 
His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  at  present  labour  ;  making 
full  provision,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  maintenance  and  security 
of  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  crown,  according  to  the  act  of 
limitations,  and  for  preserving  inviolable  the  Protestant  episcopal 
church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  church  of  Scotland, 
their  doctrines,  discipline,  and  government,  as  by  law  established". 
Mr.  Grattan  then  moved,  "That  this  House  will  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  its  most  serious  con- 
sideration the  state  of  thelaws  affecting  His  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final 
and  conciliatory  adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestauu 
establishment,  and  to  the  general  satisfactiou  and  concord  of  all  dassts 
of  Hiss  Majesty's  subjects". 
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The  debate  whieb  ensued  on  the  motion  was  resumed  on  the  27th  February^ 
1st  and  2nd  March,  when — 

Mr.  Grattan  rose  in  reply  :  He  would  not,  he  said,  at  that  very 
!;ite  hour,  and  in  the  exhausted  state  in  which  the  House  was,  entei 
into  anything  but  a  brief  comment  upon  some  observations  wliicli  be 
(lad  just  heard.  I  am  asked,  Sir,  why  1  did  not  come  forward  with 
a  speciiic  detail  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  of 
those  grievances,  the  redress  of  which  they  now  seek  from  tl>e  legis- 
lature, and  the -securities  which  they  mean  to  concede.  Had  I  so 
proceeded,  Sir,  in  Avhat  manner  would  I  have  been  met  ?  I  should 
have  been  answered  :  "You,  Sir,  do  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
Catholic  body  of  Ireland.  You  do  not  speak  the  opinions  of  the 
great  population  of  the  land ;  you  merely  pronounce  the  decision  of 
a  body  calling  itself  the  Catholic  Board;  you  bring  before  the  House 
the  proceedings  of  a  set  of  men  unconstitutionally  legislating  out  of 
the  kingdom — a  party  now  coming  forward,  not  with  the  view  to 
consult,  but  to  command,  the  legislature  of  the  empire".  Such,  Sir, 
would  have  been  the  argument  by  which  I  shoidd  have  been  received. 
r>ut  the  right  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Bathurst)  c;ilied 
upon  me  to  institute  an  inqidry  into  the  principles  of  my  bill  before 
the  proper  stage  of  its  discussion,  before  it  should  meet  ■v^ith  the 
investigation  of  a  committee.  I  will  do  this  right  honourable  gentle- 
man the  justice  to  believe,  that  his  argument  in  favour  of  a  point  so 
fiToneous  in  principle,  so  utterly  untenable,  arises  not  from  his  con- 
viction of  the  correctness  of  his  logic,  but  is  the  result  of  the  ministerial 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  He  naturally  writhes  at  the  idea  of 
this  discussion,  and  easily  finds  objections  to  articles  not  founded  in 
tact.  You,  Sir,  in  a  committee  will  have  opportunities  of  consider- 
ing in  the  most  minute  manner  the  nature  of  that  important  subject 
"  Catholic  Emancipation". 

It  is  true.  Sir,  that  from  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  a 
variety  of  petitions  have  been  presented,  which  now  lie  on  your 
rable.  These  petitions  are  of  three  different  kinds.  One  class  from 
I'oman  Catholics  praying  the  removal  of  disabilities  under  which  the 
■*enal  statutes  had  placed  them.  A  second  class  from  Protestant 
communities,  in  suppmt  ot  the  claims  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects  ;  and  a  third  class,  Sir,  praj-ing  the  legislature  to  guard 
against  the  danger  arising  from  granting  the  prayer  of  the  aforesaid 
petitions,  and  imploring  parliament  to  guard  the  supremacy  of  the 
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pstalilislied  church  ;  the  latter,  however,  in  very  few  instances,  object- 
ing totally  to  the  nature  of  these  claims,  provided  sufficient  securities 
w  ere  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  Very  few  in  Enghind,  Sir,  very 
few  in  Ireland,  very  few  in  the  empire,  are  hostile  to  this  discussion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  are  favourable  to  the  principle 
of  emancipation  ;  the  qualifications  of  which  (if  any  be  deemed 
necessary)  will  be  the  matter  to  M'hich  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  should  we  go  into  a  committee. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman,  Sir,  has  expressed  his  displeasure 
at  my  remarks  on  the  means  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  this 
countiy,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  individuals  professing  ourreligion, 
to  procure  some  petitions,  Avhich  your  clerk  has  read.  I  would  not, 
Sir,  indulge  in  any  unconciliatory  remarks  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
country.  But  when  the  under-clergy  of  this  country  charge  my 
countrymen  with  the  crime  of  holding  piinciples  dangerous  to  the 
community,  with  the  profession  of  tenets  hostile  to  the  existence  of 
the  state,  I  shall  not  withhold  my  astonishment  at  such  a  calumny ; 
nor  shall  I  silently  submit  to  the  propagation  of  such  libels,  without 
those  severe  animadversions  against  them  which  their  conduct  deserves. 
And  here  I  most  solemnly  pi-otest  against  the  foulness  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Yorke)  has  been  so 
completely  answered  by  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Canning),  that  I  have  little  to  add  upon  the  inconsistency  of  his  vote. 
I  shall  merely  confine  myself  to  that  part  of  his  speech,  in  which  he 
<lirected  the  bill  of  rights  to  be  read,  and  pronounced  any  repeal  of 
tlie  penal  laws  to  be  at  variance  with  the  solemn  enactments  of  that 
celebrated  law.  I  am  the  more  led  to  remark  upon  this  passage, 
because  it  was  afterwards  enforced  by  the  secretary  for  Ireland.* 
These  official  gentlemen  contend,  that  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  parliament  forms  a  part  of  the  bill  of  rights.  In  answer  to  the 
assertion,  Sir,  I  shall  produce  the  authority  of  [)arliament,  and  refer 
;liem  to  an  act  of  Queen  Anne.  I  shall  therefore.  Sir,  upon  their 
own  document,  refute  their  own  principle.  [Here  the  right  honour- 
Tihle  gentleman  read  some  extracts  from  this  act,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  of  Scotland,  also  from  the  Irish  statutes,  the  tenor  of  which 
was,  "  that  every  person  in  Great  Britain,  until  parliament  should 
oLiierwise  direct  (the  right  honourable  gentleman  particularly  called 
their  attention  to  this  reservation),  should  take  the  oath  prescribed".] 
fie  concluded  by  contending,  that  any  man  of  the  plainest  capacity, 
fjced  only  read  the  oath,  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  a  conditionai, 

•  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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uot  a  fundamental  provisioa,  "I  leave  to  this  House  to  consider 
its  coustructiou  ;  that  which  is  plainly  and  obviously  accompanied 
by  a  provisional  reservation,  can  never  be  recorded  as  a  fundamental 
euactmeut'. 


March  9,  1813. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  he  had  thought  it  unnecessary  and  inconvenient 
the  o'ler  night,  when  the  House  showed  tlie  greatest  anxiety  to 
come  t  ^  a  decision  on  the  question,  to  go  at  large  into  any  reply  to 
the  arguments  against  his  motion.  He  would  now,  however,  remark 
upon  several  of  tliem  ;  and  in  doing  *o,  he  thought  it  rigL  to  observe, 
that  he  had  made  an  alteration  in  the  resolution,  as  it  was  originally 
I  foposed.  It  did  not,  however,  at  all  alter  the  principle,  but  merely 
modified  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed.  The  alteration,  which 
he  was  sure  could  not  meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  opi)onents 
of  the  measure,  \vas  to  this  effect :  That  the  House  would  take 
measures  for  restoring  to  the  Catholics  the  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  certain  exceptions,  anl  under  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  supjjort  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  church  and  state.  This  was  a  suggestion  proposed 
by  a  right  honourable  gentleman,  with  whom,  in  principle,  he  com- 
pletely agreed  :  and  he  did  most  willingly  comply  with  it,  not  as  anj 
dereliction  of  the  principle,  but  as  a  modification  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  conceived.  With  regard  to  the  church  of  Scotland 
and  the  people  of  that  communion,  they  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
acquiescent  in  the  wisdom  of  parliament  on  this  question.  It  was 
of  great  importance  to  the  motion,  that  he  could  say  that  the 
presbytery  of  Scotland  were  not  hostile  to  the  measure  of  concession 
and  conciliation.  The  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  was,  indeed,  against 
the  Catholics,  but  that  of  Glasgow  was  favourable  ;  and  he  might 
conclude  from  their  not  having  petitioned,  that  the  great  body  of 
fho  church  of  Scotland  was  friendly  to  the  Catholic  cause.  Nor 
could  it  be  maintained,  that  the  church  of  England,  generally  spcik- 
ing,  was  against  the  principle,  though  many  of  its  members  had 
been  more  active  in  opposing  the  measure  than  the  Scottish  clergy 
had  been ;  and  though  it  may  be  granted,  that  many  of  the  clergy 
were  not  placable,  yet  it  did  not  follow  as  a  truth,  that  the  people 
of  England  were  in  general  hostile  to  the  communication  of  tlieif 
own  privilege^  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  claims  was  respectable  ;  but  at  the   same   time    they  Dad 
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received  great  and  efficient  support.  Notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion, to  which  he  would  not  deny  the  name  of  respectable,  how  were 
we  warranted  to  say,  that  the  people  of  England  were  against  the 
motion,  when  so  few  great  bodies  had  expressed  their  opinion  ?  I  f 
such  was  the  case  with  the  people  of  England,  sure  he  was  the  great 
body  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  were  still  less  unfavourable.  Tl)p 
most  respectable  of  the  petitions  from  that  part  of  the  empire  also, 
ivere  not  founded  on  the  principle  of  opposition,  but  on  the  principle 
iif  security  to  existing  establishments.  He  had  no  doubt,  in  short, 
that  the  wx'ight  of  Ireland,  both  in  point  of  property  and  respecta- 
bility, was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Catholics. 

But  supposing  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  divided  on  the  subject, 
this  furnislied,  in  his  mind,  a  decisive  argument  for  finishing  the  con- 
vroversy  bv  the  wisdom  of  parliament :  if  they  found  the  country  in 
.1  dispute,  it  was  their  duty  to  tenninate  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
truth  was,  that  too  many  at  present  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  privi 
leges  of  tlie  constitution,  founded  their  arguments  for  exclusion  ou 
iopics  which  affronted  and  insulted  those  who  were  placed  out 
of  this  constitution  ;  the  eontroversy,  therefore,  must  proceed  to  mis- 
chief, unless  the  wisdom  of  parliament  interfered.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  many  people  in  England,  who  signed  these  anti-Catholic 
petitions,  did  not  understand  the  ultimate  object  to  which  they  led, 
i)ut  were  influenced  by  misconceptions  and  prejudices.  If,  for 
instance,  they  were  asked,  in  plain  terras,  whether  they  believe  the 
Catholics  were  enemies  to  liberty,  and  disaffected  to  government,  he 
had  little  doubt  they  would  answer  in  the  negative ;  but  one  oppo- 
sition naturally  begot  another,  and  at  length,  by  the  mutual  warmth 
of  controversy,  it  might  become  a  question,  whether  one-fifth  of 
the  population  was  well  affected  to  the  government  or  not.  There 
was  no  saying  where  such  disputes  might  end.  He  regretted  tha. 
so  many  of  the  clergy  had  shown  a  disposition  to  place  the  security 
of  the  church  on  the  principles  of  exclusion.  By  so  doing,  they  did 
all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  place  it  on  principles  which  might  be 
fatal  to  its  existence.  With  respect  to  the  enemies  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  what  had  they  done  ?  They  had  petitioned  for  a  monopoly, 
and  said  that  the  concession  of  the  claims  Avould  be  dangerous.  It 
-vas  a  subject  fatal  to  the  Protestant  monopoly  and  the  Protestant 
church.  This  party  was  for  a  perpetual  division,  and  desired  par- 
liament to  exclude  a  gi-eat  portion  of  the  people  from  the  benefits  oi 
thf^  constitution ;  and  upon  what  grounds  ?  upon  an  argument  that 
tended  ultimately  to  force  them  out  of  the  empire. 

He  would  again  revert  shortly  to  the  arguments  that  were  clotiied 
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\'ir,h  tlie  sacred  name  of  the  act  of  settlement.  He  allowed  that  it 
wap  a  part  of  the  act  of  settlement  to  exclude  the  Catholics,  but  it 
was  l>y  no  means  an  essential  part  which  could  admit  of  no  alteration. 
In  the  act  of  Union  with  Scotland,  the  oath  was  declared  to  be  sub- 
ject to  future  regulation ;  for  it  was  declared,  that  it  should  remain 
as  it  then  was,  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  parliament.  This 
sufficiently  manifested  the  power  of  parliament  to  interfere  :  and 
when  his  opponents  set  forth  the  consecration  of  the  act  of  settlement, 
as  an  insuperable  barrier,  he  should  reply  to  them  ^yith  this  pro- 
visional act  of  parliament,  which  declared  that  the  oath  was  not 
fundamental,  but  subject  to  future  regulation.  At  the  time  when 
tlie  Union  with  Ireland  was  under  consideration,  it  did  not  appear 
that  it  was  deemed  fundamental.  Some  of  those  who  were  concei'iied 
ill  that  measiu'e  were  still  alive  and  in  the  House ;  and  were  they, 
now  that  they  had  attained  their  object  in  gaining  the  Union,  pie- 
pared  to  say,  that  they  looked  upon  that  at  this  day  to  be  funua- 
meutal  which  they  then  allowed  to  be  provisionary  ? 

But  the  ai'gument  upon  which  some  honourable  gentlemen  mainly 
rested,  was  the  incompatibility  of  all  the  plans  that  had  been  pro- 
posed. His  answer  was,  that  a  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  mode 
of  effecting  Catholic  emancipation,  was  by  no  means  fatal  to  unity  of 
principle  with  regard  to  the  object.  AH  were  agreed,  that  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, should  be  amply  secured  and  maintained.  Here,  at  least,  was 
concord.  If  you  are  agreed  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  state,  you  might  have  different  modes  of  con- 
ciliation, biit  you  were  agreed  as  to  one  essential  point.  His  right 
lionourable  friend  under  the  gallery  (Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley)  and  him- 
self might  think  differently  as  to  the  particular  limitations  and  excep- 
tions ;  any  plan  indeed  to  be  proposed,  would  of  course  be  a  subject 
of  modification  and  matter  of  debate.  When  the  House  resolved  to 
go  into  the  committee,  they,  in  fact,  decided  that  Catliolic  emanci- 
pation, however  a  question  of  difficulty,  was  not  a  question  of  im- 
possiljility.  The  question,  indeed,  before  the  coraiiiittee,  might  be 
comprehended  under  three  heads :  the  first  was,  give  full  liberty  to 
the  Catholics ;  the  second,  establish  the  church  by  every  requisite 
security  ;  and  the  third,  impose  no  conditions  incompatible  with  the 
Catholic  faith.  These  were  the  heads  of  what  he  should  have  to 
propo>ie. 

It  bad  been  said,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  sunk  under  the  difficulties 
wiiich  the  subject  presented  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  it  was  added, 
til  at  he  never  had  comrauuicated  his  plan.     Rut  it  wa«  certain  that 
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Mr.  Pitt  Ti'ent  out  of  office  in  1801.  not  because  his  plan  ^vas  im- 
practiciible,  but  f'-om  other  well-known  obstacles.  He  did  not  think 
80  in  1799,  or  in  1800,  and  from  his  communication  through  the  late 
Marquess  Coniwallis  to  the  Catholics,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  deemed 
the  measure  impracticable  in  the  following  year.  That  person,  on 
tliat  occasion,  sent  the  letter  he  alluded  to  to  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  he  told  them,  that,  "by  acting  with  moderation,  and 
])ursuing  a  loyal  and  dutiful  line  of  conduct,  they  would  aftord 
additional  grounds  of  argument  to  the  growing  number  of  their  advo- 
cates in  this  country,  till  their  object  was  ultimately  attained"., 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Pitt  caused  to  be 
'ransmitted  to  Lord  Fingall,  Dr.  Troj,  and  others.  What,  again, 
did  the  Marquess  Coniwallis  say  on  that  very  occasion  ?  He  gave 
his  formal  opinion,  annexed  to  the  same  communication,  that  the 
measure  of  emancipation  was  necessary  for  securing  the  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Again,  when  the  question  was 
brought  fonvard  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1805,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  show  that  he  considered  the  measure  imprac- 
ticable. He  said,  there  was  a  bar  to  its  agitation,  the  nature  of 
wliich  was  sufficiently  understood,  but  never  that  it  was  impracti- 
cnhle.  He  differed  as  to  the  \:'^t,  but  not  as  to  anything  that  con- 
cerned the  question  as  a  measu„*  ^f  regulation.  He  even  alluded  to 
the  plan  which  he  had  entertained,  as  consisting  of  a  variety  ot 
regulations.  Nine  months  after  this  period  Mr.  Pitt  died  ;  so  that 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  believe,  that  what  he  contemplated 
as  practicable  for  six  years,  within  these  nine  short  months  he  found 
out  to  be  impracticable.  But  what  were  the  difficulties  under  whick 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  supposed  to  sink  ?  Why,  they  were 
tlie  difficulties  of  promoting  meritorious  Catholic  officers  on  the  staff 
of  tLa  army  ;  of  admitting  such  men  as  Lord  Fingall  into  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  as  Sir  E.  Bellew  into  the  House  of  Commons !  These 
were  the  mighty  difficulties  under  which  his  mind  was  supposed  to 
have  sunk — he  who  had  the  ability  to  destroy  seventy  Irish  boroughs  I 
There  was  a  difficulty  started  in  the  Iiish  parliament,  at  the  time 
when  it  was  proposed  to  grant  the  Catholics  the  right  of  voting  at 
flections ;  it  was  then  said,  that  an  inundation  of  Popery  would 
sweep  away  everything  before  it.  I^ut  what  were  the  effects  of  this 
restoration  of  Catholic  rights?  Ireland  had  evidently  gained  by  it; 
the  elections  were  more  free  and  independent;  they  were  now 
founded,  net  on  monopoly,  but  on  property  and  respectability. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  begged  leave  to  name  IMr.  Burke,  Mr. 
yox,  and  Mr.  Wyndhani,  distinguished  statesmen  and  philosophers. 
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-iiid  otrcniious  siqiporters  of  the  Catholic  claims.  He  miglit  also 
eiuimeiate  men  of  learning,  lilie  the  Bishop  of  Llandatf,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  a  name  that  would  be  ever  respected,  and  which 
was  dear  to  every  friend  of  religious  liberty  and  social  freedom.  It 
was  also  remarkable,  that  the  Lord-lieutenants  of  Ireland,  for  the 
'ast  fifty  years,  were  uniforndy  in  favour  of  them.  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  decidedly  so ;  Lord  Camden,  who  went  over  to  Ireland  with 
opposite  sentiments,  and  who  lived  in  that  country  at  a  most  trying 
time,  when  he  could  not  avoid  knowing  the  opinions  of  the  Catholics^ 
was  ultimately  for  concession.  He,  too,  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  might  be  supposed  not  unacquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  that 
individual.  Lord  Cornwallis  publicly  declared  it  essentially  ueccb- 
^ary  for  preserving  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  was  the  practical  conclusion  formed  by  a  statesman  and 
a  soldier,  at  a  most  critical  period  of  Irish  history,  and  was  entitled 
to  the  utmost  respect.  Lord  Hardwicke  did  not  go  over  a  friend  to 
the  measure  ;  but  after  some  years'  residence  as  Lord-lieutenant, 
he  altered  his  opinion,  and  now  supported  it  by  his  vote.  His  right 
honourable  friend,  the  late  secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  Pole), 
had,  at  first,  opposed  the  Catholics  on  account  of  the  obstacles  that 
existed  in  certain  quarters  to  the  granting  their  claims ;  but  when, 
by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Prince  Regent,  such 
obstacles  were  done  away,  and  after  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
derived,  from  five  years'  official  residence  in  Ireland,  a  high  degi-ee 
of  experience  on  this  subject,  he  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
and  had  stated,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  country  could  not  do  well 
without  some  measure  of  the  kind.  He  had,  for  this,  been  charged, 
and,  in  his  ojiiuion,  unfairly,  with  inconsistency.  His  right  honour- 
able friend's  mind  was  not  stationary,  like  the  minds  of  those  wh( 
made  this  idle  accusation.  He  showed  that  it  was  progressive  ;  and 
he  was  right,  for  time  and  circumstances  had  operated  very  power- 
fully in  favour  of  the  Catholic  question. 

There  was  a  time  when  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  would  not 
have  been  heard  of  without  horror  ;  but,  as  had  been  stated  by  an 
honourable  gentleman  on  a  former  night,  the  inteuseness  of  the  pre- 
judice had  been  weakened.  Those  professing  the  two  religions  had 
advanced  much  nearer  to  each  other  in  spirit ;  so  that,  though  the} 
still  diflFered  on  points  of  faith,  they  were  much  more  likely  than 
formerly  to  coalesce  in  other  respects.  He  intended  to  propose  cer- 
tain resolutions;  first,  that  the  Catholic  disabilities  should  ijf 
removoa;  second,  that  the  establishments  In  church  and  state  ought 
00  be  efifectually  secured ;  and  he  should  then  propose  regulations  iu 
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the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  other  matters,  and  an  oatli  againsi 
foreign  influence.  It  might  be  demanded  of  him  to  state  the  regu- 
lations ;  but  he  would  not,  and  for  this  reason,  that  under  pretence 
j)f  opposing  these  regulations,  some  gentlemen  would  oi)pose  tl^ 
principle.  He  would  only  say,  that  if  any  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  proposed  any  regulation  of  security  not  trenching  on  the  Catholic 
religion,  he  would  support  it ;  for  he  valued  the  principle  so  much, 
that  he  would  not  hazard  its  loss  by  precipitation  and  punctilio. 
His  object  was  to  lay  the  seminal  principle  of  making  the  inhabitants 
of  the  empire  an  united  people.  The  language  we  ought  to  hold 
was,  we  are  fiiends  to  your  liberty  and  to  our  own  religion.  Sup- 
pose he  was  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  preamble  of  his  bill, 
.saying,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Protestant  succession  should  be 
secured,  in  order  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  some  of  those  who 
opposed  his  measure,  would  they  not  then  admit  that  to  be  provi- 
sional now,  and  not  fundamental,  which  they  formerly,  in  theii- 
comments  on  the  bill  of  rights,  contended  to  be  fundamental,  and 
not  provisionary  ?  J"'or  his  own  part,  he  must  say  that  he  valued 
tlie  principle  too  much  to  surrender  or  lose  it  for  reasons  of  regula- 
tion. If  once  admitted,  it  would  make  the  empire  one,  for  it  was  » 
principle  of  union  and  regeneration. 

If  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  he  should  then  move  for  ieave 
to  bring  in  a  bill ;  but  he  was  not  desii'ous  of  precipitating  the 
measure.  He  thought  that  time  ought  to  be  given  for  men's  spiritsi 
to  cool ;  that  they  should  not  legislate  without  consulting  the  feelings 
of  the  people  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should  repose  upon 
the  good  sense  of  both  countries,  and  not  take  any  step  that  would 
de})rive  the  cause  of  the  benefit  of  that  good  sense.  It  raiglit  be 
asked,  why  the  Catholics  did  not  protest  against  the  violence  of  some 
of  their  own  body  ?  The  answer  was,  that  parliament  had  not  given 
them  encouragement.  But  when  tiie  arm  of  parliament  should  be 
once  stretched  out  to  the  Catholics,  there  would  be  many  wise  and 
oderate  enough  to  embrace  it.  By  thu3  evincing  a  concilia;.Oi , 
disposition  towards  the  Catholics,  parliament  would  at  all  events 
show  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  them,  should  the  measure  prove 
unsuccessful.  Let  them  send  out  the  dove,  and  she  will  bring  back 
the  olive. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  concluded,  by  moving,  "That 
with  a  view  to  such  an  adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peac*. 
and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  security  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,   find  to   the   ultimate  concord  of  nil  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  provide  for  the  removal 
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of  the  civil  and  military  disqualifications  under  which  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  labour ;  with  such  exceptions,  and 
under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  preserving 
unalterably  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  crown,  according  to  the 
act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  crown  and  better  securinjr  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  for  maintaining  inviolable  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doc- 
trine, discipline,  and  government  thereof,  and  the  Chm-ch  of  Scot- 
and,  and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof, 
ds  the  same  are  respectively  by  law  established  ". 


May  11,  1813.  ' 

Mr.  Grattan  rose,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  propo- 
sition of  his  honourable  friend.  He  certainly  should  feel  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  difficulty  in  answering  the  speech  with  which  hia 
honourable  friend  had  prefaced  his  motion ;  not  on  account  of  iv^y 
force  or  cogency  of  argument  observable  in  it,  but  from  its  extraor- 
dinary length,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the  subjects  which  it 
comprised.  He  begged  leave,  however,  before  he  entered  into  the 
consideration  of  his  honourable  friend's  speech,  to  return  him  his  ' 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  great  services  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty — services  which 
never  could  be  forgotten,  and  which  rendered  it  painful  to  be  obliged 
to  difter  from  him  on  the  present  occasion.  His  honourable  friend  now 
proposed,  "  that  a  select  committee  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the  laws  at  present  atl'ecting  the 
Roman  Catholics".  Connected  with  this  subject,  there  were  four 
other  propositions,  embodied  in  the  same  motion,  the  whole  of  which 
proceeded  on  the  supposition  that  the  House  were  ignorant  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  question.  His  honourable  friend  must  surely 
I'.ave  forgotten,  that  thirty-five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
question  was  originally'  discussed,  and  that  twenty  years  had  already 
been  consumed  in  this  inquiry.  Could  he  not  call  to  his  recollection, 
that  it  was  brought  before  parliament  in  1791,  again  in  1792,  in 
1793,  in  1795,  in  1805  (on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Fox),  in  1808, 
in  1810,  twice  in  1811,  and  three  times,  both  in  1812  and  1813? 
Hnd  he  forgotten  the  part  he  had  himself  taken  in  those  different 
fiiscussions,  as  well  as  the  various  books  he  had  published  on  the 
subject  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he  had  lost  all  reuiemlnance  of  the 
victories  he  had  gained,  of  the  adversaries  he  had  put  to  flight,  of  the 
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iLcr)logical  arguments  which  he  had  conducted,  so  much  to  bis  own 
hoiiour  and  so  decidedly  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  opponents  ?  would 
lie  now  contiend   (for  so  in  effect  he  did  when  he  stated  that  the 
subject  was  not  understood  by  the  House),  that  all  his  labours  had 
been  useless,  or  was  it  by  a  very  strange  excess  of  self-denial,  that 
he  wished  to  forego  the  fruits  of  those  victories,  and  fight  his  battles 
over  again,  giving  his  enemies    ground    for    claiming  a  triumph, 
where  they  had  sustained  signal  and  complete  discomfitm-e  ?     No  ! 
this  was  impossible  ;  his  honourable  friend's   motion  was  defeated 
.  y  the  services  which  he  had  performed;  his  very  successes  in  thisj 
way  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  now  saying  that  the  country  was 
uninformed  upon  the  subject.    Under  what  circumstances  v/ere  they 
called  on  to  accede  to  this  proposition  ?     A  resolution  had   been 
passed,  in  which  the  House  stated,   "  that  it  was  advisable  to  make 
provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  remaining  penal  laws",  and  Avhat  was 
ttie  motion  of  his  honourable  friend  ? — ''  that  a  committee  should  l>e 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  grounds  on  which 
you,  the  House  of  Commons,  have  resolved  that  it  is  so  advisable". 
After  a  debate,  Avhich  continued  for  several  days,  the  House  came 
to  tills  conclusion,  ''  that  it  was  highly  advisable  to  provide  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws",  and  now  they  were  called  upon  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  principles  by  which  they  Avere  influenced.     Witli 
all  respect  to  tlie  House,  he  would  suggest,  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  little  short  of  a  disavowal  of  their  own  act.     If  they  adopt  it, 
tliey  would  tacitly  say,  that  they  regi'etted  their  admitting  the  intro- 
duction of  the  present  bill.     They  woidd   avow  that  their  resolution 
was  precipitate.     The  honourable  baronet  had  confessed,  that  if  the 
effect  of  his  motion  shoidd  be  to  gel  rid  of  this  bill,  he   thought  it 
would  be  so  much  the  better.     Now,  it  would  be  for  the  House  to 
determine,  whether  it  would  be  right  to  get  rid  of  the  bill  in  su(;h  a 
manner.     The  question  was  not,  whether  the  House  Avould  go  into 
this  committee  merely,  but  whether  they  would  reject  the  bill  then 
pending  :  that,  and  that  only  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  procee- 
ding.    It  would  not  be  a  rejection  for  six  months  or  for  a  session, 
but  it  would  be  a  rej.^ction  for  an  indefinite  period.     The  whole 
question  of  Catholic  liberation  would  be  postponed ;  not  as  he  had 
already  observed,  for  a  certain  period.     No  !  it  would  be  postponed 
till  all  the  penal  laws  were  examined.     Not  merely  those  laws  whicJi 
were  enacted  since  the  reformation,  but  those  \\  hicli  were  made 
before  it;  not  only  our  own  laws  against  Catholics,  but  the  procee- 
dings in  colleges  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  all  the  controversies 
on  doubtful  and  disputed  points.     To  demand  of  them  to  examine 
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the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics?,  was  in  eflffct  to  ask  them  tc 
do  that  which,  in  respect  to  time,  could  not  be  done  for  a  very  long 
yei-iod.  And  could  it  be  supposed,  that  any  rational  man  would 
agi'ee  to  a  measure  which  must  inevitably  put  oft"  the  adjustment,  ot 
this  i^rcat  question  for  ten  or  even  for  twenty  years,  or  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  any  person  who  wished  for  the  success  of  the  Catholic  cause 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  delay  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Catholics  could  be  contented  that  their  claims  should  be  kept 
back  for  nine  or  ten  years,  until  a  committee  had  made  a  report  u)iou 
the  immense  mass  of  matter  Avhich  the  honourable  baronet  wished  to 
refer  to  them  ?  His  honourable  friend  had  alluded  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade,  and  observed,  that  the  legislative 
prcHicedings  on  that  occasion  were  preceded  hy  the  labours  of  various 
committees.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  that  question 
was  first  agitated  in  1788,  and  the  bill  was  not  passed  till  1807, 
u  period  of  nineteen  years,  during  which  time  incessant  appeals  were 
made  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  parliament.  In  fact,  if  tlie 
motion  were  granted,  they  would  do  worse  than  reject  the  bill ;  because 
they  would  do  it  with  a  sort  of  apology  wdiich  stultified  themselves, 
by  a  confession  of  ignorance  which  they  ought  not  to  evince  on  anj 
subject,  and  which,  on  this  particular  subject,  they  could  not  be 
sup|iosed  to  possess.  He  objected  to  this  intended  exhibition  of  the 
penal  laws,  because  it  was  not  necessary  Avith  a  view  to  their  repeal, 
and  much  matter  Avas  contained  in  them  which  was  calculated  to 
produce  discontent  and  irritation.  It  Avas  on  this  gi'ound  that  an 
honourable  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  opposed 
the  production  of  a  book  which  enumerated  a  considerable  number  of 
the  penal  laws  still  in  existence.  That  honourable  gentleman  Avas 
of  opinion,  that  no  benefit  could  result  from  such  a  statement  of 
grievances ;  but  they  Avere  now  called  upon  to  do  that  by  the  com- 
mittee, Avhich,  in  the  particular  instance  referi'ed  to,  had  been  refused, 
and  themselves  to  furnish  those  topics  for  animosity,  by  holding 
"•■T'.h  tc  the  public  as  actp  in  force,  those  which  Avcrc  in  fact  and  'r 
practice  obsolete. 

This  committee  w^ould  not  only  revive  the  odious  name  of  the 
penal  laA\'S,  but  it  avouUI  ansAver  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  It 
would  be  a  judicial  committee,  in  Avhich  the  charges  against  the 
Catholic  bishops  Avould  be  investigated ;  and  Avhatever  the  result  of 
such  an  inquiry  would  be,  he  conceived  that  it  Avas  one  not  at  ail 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House.  It  would  not  poriiaps  actually 
tax  them  with  disaffection  to  the  goverriment,  but  it  avouUI  certiiiulv, 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  their  suspicioio  or  accusations,  put 
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them  and  the  whole  Catholic  body  on  their  trial,  and  this  on  thesugges- 
tion  of  an  individual.  The  committee  which  the  honourable  baronet 
proposed,  was  not  merely  to  examine  the  acts  of  religious  cotincils, 
but  it  was  likewise  to  be  a  committee  of  diplomacy,  for  it  was  to 
examine  all  the  acts  which  had  been  done  by  foreign  states  upon 
this  sul^ect ;  and  until  their  report  could  be  had,  no  bill  was  to  be 
brought  in  for  therehef  of  theCatholic  or  the  securityof  the  Protestant. 
After  this  laborious  investigation,  a  report  was  to  be  drawn  up ;  and, 
TTUtil  that  report  was  made,  no  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  and 
the  security  of  the  Protestants  could  be  introduced.  Therefore,  on 
the  same  principle  which  induced  him  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  in  the  bill,  he  must  oppose  a  motion  which  Avould  have  the 
cft'ect  of  frustrating  everything  that  had  already  been  done.  In 
stating  the  necessity  of  thus  opposing  his  honourable  friend's  propo- 
sition, he  could  assure  him  that  he  felt  the  highest  respect  for  him 
personally,  and  that  he  gave  him  full  credit  for  the  great  services 
lie  had  rendered  the  Roman  Catholic  body — services  "wliich  no 
ditference  of  opinion  could  ever  obliterate  from  his  mind. 

Having  said  thus  much,  he  thought  it  was  necessaiy  to  state 
briefly  the  nature  of  his  bill ;  and  the  more  so,  because  is  was  said, 
that  it  had  given  great  offence  in  Ireland,  and  created  a  flame  through- 
out that  country.     This  assertion  he  positively  denied.     As  far  as 
his  coiTcspondence  extended,  the  Catholics  in   general  were  well 
J  (leased  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  the  great  body  professing 
the  Catholic  religion  were  ready  to  receive,   thankfully  and  gi-ate- 
fiilly,  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to  grant: 
Kud  they  were  willing  to  give  every  security,  provided  it  did  not 
trench  on  their  religious  principles  or  their  civil  rights.     The  order 
of  the  day  was  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.     That  bill  consisted  of  four  parts :  it  began  first 
by  conceding  the  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  it  secondly  communi- 
cated the  privilege  of  voting  at  elections  for  members  of  parliament; 
thirdly,  it  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholics  corporate  rights  :  aad  fourthlj; 
it  also  opened  to  them  civil  and  military  ofiices.     It  was  in  fac\ 
what  it  was  intended  to  be — a  bill  of  incorporation.     There  were 
many  penalties  now  existing  in  the  books,  but  which  were  never 
enforced ;  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  desired,  that  they  should  no 
longer  exist  even  in  the  books.    The  main  object  of  the  bill,  however, 
was  a  communication  of  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Catholics,  undei 
such  restrictiona  as  should  be  considered  suflScient  securities  for  the 
I'rotestant  church.     By  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  great  political 
privileges  in  common  with  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  they 

2  B 
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would  be  incoi-porated  with  them ;  tlieir  present  disabilities  vronlA 
be  rendered  ot' no  avail;  and  the  remaining  penal  laws  miglit  b«. 
swept  out  of  tlie  statute  book  at  any  future  period. 

It  was  said,  that  some  bodies  of  Catholics  not  only  disapproved 
of  the  bill,  but  had  reduced  their  objections  to  the  form  of  resohi- 
tions.  He,  in  consequence  of  this  report,  made  it  his  business  to 
inquire  very  minutely  into  the  fact,  and  he  found  that  the  statement 
was  not  true.  He  learned  that  the  Catholic  Board,  which  was  more 
particularly  alluded  to,  had  entered  into  no  such  resolutions;  that 
board  had  not  sanctioned  or  adopted  the  sentiments  imputed  to  them 
in  the  public  papers ;  and,  therefore,  the  argument  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  they  had,  was  not  tenable.  It  was  an  argument 
resting  on  a  report,  which  report  proved  not  to  be  founded  in  fact. 
When  the  Catholic  Board  were  apprised  of  the  successful  motion 
v,'hich  had  been  made  in  support  of  Catholic  emancipation,  thcv 
returned  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  taken  the  lead  on  tliat 
occasion,  and  who  had  been  entrusted  to  frame  the  bill.  Tliey  met 
a  second  time,  but  no  act  of  their's  could  be  construed  into  an 
abandonment  of  their  former  approbation.  At  the  last  meeting, 
they  merely  resolved  to  send  an  additional  number  of  delegates  to 
London,  but  they  expressed  no  dislike  to  the  measure  proposed  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Having,  in  the  first  instance, 
thanked  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  in  the  bill,  it  was 
not  to  be  infen-ed,  because  they  intended  to  dispatch  delegates  tc 
London,  that  they  therefore  felt  dissatisfaction  at  the  measure. 

And,  if  the  parliament  Avere  never  to  pass  an  act  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,   because  some  newspaper  opposed  it,  or  to 
come  to   an  amicable    understanding  with   the   Boman   Catholics, 
because  some  individual  thouglit  fit  to  set  his  veto  unon  a  Darticular 
Jneasure,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  ever  adjusiiiig  those  dmer- 
ences.     Even  if  the  proceeding  excited  some  local  dissatisfaction, 
still,  he  contended  they  ought  to  go  forward.       A  great  measure 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  because  the  newspapers  or  a  few  indivi- 
duals opposed  their  declamation  to  that  which  would  produce  public 
concord  and  minister  to  public  security.     The  whole  conduct  of  the 
Koman  Catholics  showed  that  their  gratitude  kept  equal  pace  with 
the  benefits  which  were  conferred  on  them.     There  seemed  to  be  a 
regular  principle  of  action  and  reaction  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
legislature  advanced  towards  them  vrith  feelings  of  conciliation,  they 
appeared  most  anxious  to  afford  every  facility  and  accommodatioii 
in  their  power.     L^  they  acted  on  this  principle,  they  would  w  ith- 
bold  from  the  Catholic  body  what  they  demanded,  and  to  withhold 
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it  witli  justice,  they  mtist  fasten  on  them  the  imputation  of  discon- 
tent as  a  body ;  but  that  could  not  be  done.  Their  letters  all 
breathed  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  did  them  infinite  honour,  and 
supplied  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  friendly  resolution.  They 
had  met  advance  with  advance,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  either 
party  to  recede.  He  conceived  that  the  Catholic  body  had  fairly 
met  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  House  to  attend  to  their  claims. 
As  it  was  a  general  principle  in  natural  philosophy,  that  reaction 
was  equal  to  action,  so  it  was  found,  that  as  soon  as  parliament 
evinced  a  wish  to  meet  the  question,  a  correspondent  wish  was 
manifested  by  the  Catholics  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 

On  those  objections  to  the  bill,  which  appeared  in  the  public 
papers  (although  he  would  not  allow  that  they  came  from  the 
Catholic  Board),  he  should  make  some  observations.  They  appeared 
to  him  to  be  founded  in  complete  mistake  and  misapprehension. 
The  first  objection  was,  that  the  bill  did  not  give  the  Catholic  peer 
a  right  to  vote  at  thi  election  of  peers.  This,  however,  was  a 
mistake ;  iLa  bill  did  grant  that  right  on  the  new  oath  being  taken. 
'J'he  act  of  union  already  qualified  eveiy  Irish  peer  to  vote  for  the 
peers  to  sit  in  parliament,  provided  that  they  took  the  same  oaths 
which  must  be  taken  by  the  sitting  peers.  The  present  bill  made 
such  an  alteration  in  the  oath  as  would  allow  the  Catholic  peer  to 
take  it,  and  the  new  oath  fonned  the  qualification  for  the  sitting 
member,  and,  being  taken  by  the  Catholic  peers,  generally  invested 
them  with  the  right  of  voting. 

It  was  next  asserted,  that  the  bench  was  not  included  in  the  bill. 
But  how  could  this  be  supposed,  when  the  bill  specifically  stated 
them  to  be  "  ehgible  for  all  civil  offices  of  trust",  with  the  excep- 
tions stated  ?  The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  objcctioc 
of  the  Catholics  being  excluded  by  the  bill  from  corporations.  The\ 
would  not  be  excluded.  The  Catholics  were,  by  this  bill,  admit tet' 
to  all  corporate  rights.  But  it  was  objected,  that  though  their 
disqualifications  might  be  removed  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  stiU 
tliey  would  be  excluded  in  consequence  of  by-laws.  Now,  the  by- 
laws alluded  to  were  those  which  at  present  imposed  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  abjuration  on  those  who  became  members  of  a  corpo- 
rate body.  But  by  the  present  bill  those  oaths  were  removed,  and 
no  corporation  could  continue  them  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land ; 
therefore  the  bill  granted  corporate  rights  and  privileges. 

It  was  also  contended,  that  Catholics  were  by  this  bill  exclndcd 
from  colleges,  and  prevented  from  becoming  guardians  to  Protest  an  ts. 
Neither  of  these  assertions  was  better  founded  than  those  which  he 
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had  already  referred  to.  The  bill  only  excluded  them  from  being 
en  what  was  called  the  fouiidatiou  of  Protestant  ecclesiastical  colleges. 
In  this  respect,  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  law  should  stand  as 
it  is  at  present.  Neither  would  the  Catholics  remain  excluded  by 
he  present  bill  from  the  power  of  being  guardians  to  a  Protestant ; 
and  a  recent  decision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland  (Lord 
Manners)  made  it  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  so  excluded  as  the 
law  now  stands. 

These,  he  believed,  were  the  principal  objections  to  the  bill ;  but 
they  were  not  made  by  the  Catholic  Board ;  they  were  objectioni 
which  arose  to  the  minds  of  individuals  ;  bat  he  had  no  hesitation  iij 
eaying  that  they  were  unfounded.  By  the  bill,  the  Catholics  were 
admitted,  first,  to  the  right  of  election  ;  second,  to  corporate  rights ; 
third,  to  franchises ;  fourth,  to  the  bench  ;  fifth,  they  were  not 
excluded  from  colleges ;  and  sixth,  they  were  not  prevented  froni 
acting  as  guardians  to  Protestants.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  bill  of 
incorporation  ;  a  bill  granting  substantial  emancipation  to  the  Catho- 
lics, and  at  the  same  time  aflbrdiug  ample  securities  to  the  Protestant 
establishment. 

Another  objection  had  been  made,  that  the  bill  did  not  go  upon 
the  general  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  did  not  compre- 
hend other  classes  to  which  the  Catholics  wished  the  same  extension 
of  civil  liberty.  In  answer  to  this  objection,  he  should  put  it  to  the 
House,  whetlier  the  committee  would  have  been  justified  in  framing 
their  bill  upon  an  abstract  proposition  of  this  nature.  They  conceived 
til  at  they  were  bound  only  to  consider  the  case  which  the  petitioners 
liad  stated,  and  that  they  were  not  at  liberty,  by  introducing  other 
matter,  to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  their  own  case.  If  they  had  done 
PC,  the  committee  would  not  have  known  how  to  face  the  House 
AN  ith  a  bill  upon  a  principle  so  different  from  that  which  was  expected 
fj'om  them.  The  great  object  of  the  bill  was,  the  adjustment  of  the 
rJaims  of  the  Catholics  ;  but  the  principle  and  soul  of  it  was  their 
iincorporation  with  Protestants  into  the  general  body  of  the  empire. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  was  an  object 
of  far  inferior  importance.  The  great  question  was,  the  repeal  of 
those  oaths  which  now  prevented  the  incorporation.  In  fact,  the 
committee  had  abstained  from  touching  much  upon  the  penal  laws, 
as  that  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  bring  forward  a  great 
quantity  of  irrilnting  matter.  The  reneal  of  those  laws  would  be 
doing  nothing  without  repealing  the  oaths. 

It  was  alleged,  that  they  ought  to  have  introduced  a  bill  contain- 
ijig  a  specific  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws.     lu  tliat  case,  they  would 
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have  been  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  a  numerical  enumera- 
tion of  those  laws,  a  mode  to  which  he  had  many  objections.  The 
great  object  which  they  had  in  view,  was  a  conciliatory  adjustment 
of  tlie  Catholic  chiiras  ;  and  incorporation  formed  the  very  soul  and 
essence  of  that  adjustment.  The  laws  which  operated  to  prevent 
that  incorporation  were  those  that  enforced  the  taking  of  the  oaths. 
The  gentlemen  who  framed  the  bill  thought  it  better  to  remove  those 
laws  without  specilication  by  introducing  new  oaths;  and  he  con  * 
sidered  that  to  be  a  final  adjustment,  by  which  those  obnoxious  act!-, 
although  not  mentioned  Ijy  name,  were  rendered  null  and  of  no  effecu 
If  they  had  pursued  a  different  course,  and  introduced  a  numerous 
detail  of  the  penal  laws,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  bring 
forward  matter  of  a  very  irritating  description.  Without  removing 
those  test  laws,  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  by  setting  them  aside, 
all  the  other  acts  were  rendered  of  no  avail,  and  were  left  to  be  done 
away  by  the  legislature  at  any  future  time.  This  was  the  principle 
%vhich  was  actwl  upon  in  1778  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  In  the  bill 
brought  in  at  tliat  period,  a  clause  was  inserted  repealing  the  test 
act.  That  bill  was  sent  back  from  England,  that  particular  clause 
liaving  been  expunged,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  act  with- 
out this  provision.  In  the  act  of  1793,  the  Irish  Parliament  did  not 
state  numerically  the  laws  which  were  repealed.  They  proceeded 
on  the  principle  now  adopted,  and  administered  great  constitutional 
rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Having  thus  acted  with  the  best 
motives  and  intentions,  they  hoped  for  the  support  of  the  House. 

Having  stated  that  the  present  bill  gave  emancipation  to  the 
Catholic,  he  had  next  to  state  the  securities  it  gave  to  the  Protes- 
tant. Those  securities  were  to  be  found  principally  in  the  exceptions 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  bill  and  in  the  alteration  of  the  oath. 
1 .  The  first  was,  the  exception  of  the  situations  of  Lord-chancellor 
of  England  and  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  were  witldield  from 
Roman  Catholics.  The  oflice  of  Lord-chancellor  comprised  a  great 
deal  of  ecclesiastical  patronage;  and  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  the  representative  of  the  king,  who  must  be  a  Protestant,  inde- 
pendent of  which  circumstance,  he  possessed  very  considerable 
ecclesiastical  gifts.  2.  The  second  exception  related  to  the  right  of 
holding  advowsons,  or  presenting  to  livings.  "Where  any  Roman 
Catholic  possessed  an  advowson,  Protestant  commissions  wert 
ayipoiuted  to  superintend  its  disposal.  3.  In  the  third  place,  ali 
otiicers  in  ecclesiastical  courts  were  excepted.  4.  The  fourth  security 
is,  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  all  ecclesiastical  courts  of 
jadicatiu-e.     5.  I>y  the  lifih,  all  courts  of  appeal,  or  rev  lew  of  ecclesias- 
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ticai  matters,  were  likewise  excepted.  6.  Catholics  Avere  also 
excluded  from  situations  in  ecclesiastical  schools.  7.  They  were 
prevented  from  any  interference  in  the  disposal  of  Protestant  benefices, 
8.  All  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  any  episcopal  authority 
within  these  realms.  9.  The  ninth  security  is,  the  exclusion  of  non- 
resident native  Catholics  from  such  ecclesiastical  duties  and  functions. 
10.  The  tenth  security  consisted  of  an  oath  containing  a  great  variety 
of  clauses.  By  it,  the  Catholic  swore  to  his  allegiance,  and  abjured 
the  supposed  regicidal  and  deposing  power  of  the  Pope.  He  also 
abjured  the  temporal  power  of  His  Holiness  in  these  countries  ;  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  the  principle, 
that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  By  it  the  Catholic 
deposed,  that  ha  would  support  the  Protestant  succession  and  the 
])resent  state  of  Protestant  property ;  that  he  would  discover  all 
plots  and  treasons  which  came  within  his  knowledge;  that  he  would 
not  make  use  of  any  power  he  obtained  in  the  state,  either  to  its 
...jury,  or  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  church  ;  and  that.  in. 
tiie  nomination  of  any  bishop  or  apostolic  vicar,  no  man  should  i^« 
chosen  with  his  consent,  of  whose  loyalty  and  tranquil  disposition  he 
was  not  convinced  ;  that  the  clergy  were  also  to  swear  that,  in  the 
election  of  persons  to  be  recommended  to  the  apostolic  functions,  they 
would  never  choose  any  persona  whose  loyalty  and  good  conduc' 
were  not  known  to  them.  The  oath  also  bound  him  to  hold  no 
intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome,  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  could 
slisturb  the  Protestant  church  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland  ;  and 
that  his  intercourse  with  that  see  should  be  purely  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  He  was  aware  that  some  gentlemen  would  inquire,  why 
the  oath  was  so  very  long  and  particular.  To  this,  his  answer  was, 
that  those  who  drew  up  the  present  bill,  found  a  part  of  that  oath 
already  established.  They  did  not  wish  to  alter  a  single  article  of 
it,  as  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  the 
securities  now  existing  ;  therefore,  they  had  made  a  variety  of  addi- 
tions to  it,  comprising  every  point  which  was  connected  with  the 
safety  either  of  church  or  state.  The  present  oath  was  generalised  ; 
it  was  not  necessary  for  a  Catholic  clergyman  to  take  the  former 
oath  unless  some  office  were  confen-ed  upon  him  ;  but  the  oath  being 
generalised,  it  would  now,  by  law,  be  necessary  for  every  Roma"!. 
Catholic  in  tl'.3  United  Kingdom  to  take  it.  They  had  therefor 
added  to  the  present  oath  tlie  obligation  of  disclosing  treason,  and 
of  not  recommending  any  clorg}'man  whose  loyalty  was  not  well 
known.  They  had  also  extended  the  obligation  of  the  oath.  The 
former  oath  was  only  required  to  be  taken  on  the  acceptance  of  some 
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office ;  the  present  oath,  however,  was  proposed  to  be  extended 
generally  to  the  clergy,  as  well  as  to  the  laity.  These,  then,  were 
the  securities.  Whether  the  House  would  consider  them  to  be 
Euflicieut,  he  knew  not ;  but  great  securities  they  unquestionably 
were, 

A  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  begged  leave  to  call  him  his 
right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Canning),  had  suggested  some  additional 
clauses.  He  proposed  the  appointment  by  parliament  of  Protestant 
commissioners,  Avith  power  to  withhold  their  assent  to  the  nomina  • 
tion  of  those  bishops  and  apostolic  vicars,  of  whose  loyalty  they 
entertained  any  doubt,  and  also  with  power  to  inspect  the  papers 
and  books  connected  with  those  nominations,  with  a  proviso  that 
tliey  should  be  bound  not  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  Catholic  church. 
These  clauses  would  amount  to  a  complete  security  for  domestic 
nomination.  His  right  honourable  friend  had  touched  the  subject 
A\itli  a  delicate  hand.  Those  appointed  to  frame  the  bill  had  not 
i/ritvoduced  the  clauses  into  the  hid,  not  because  they  disapproved  of 
them,  but  because  they  did  not  know  how  far  the  Catholic  body 
might  approve  of  their  introduction.  For  his  own  part  he  thought 
they  were  liberal  in  their  nature,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
received. 

He  would  now  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  House.  It  would,  no  doubt,  undergo  some  altera- 
tions here ;  but  such  as  it  was,  it  amounted  to  a  plan  of  perfect 
domestic  security  and  liberality — a  plan,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  greatest  statesmen  of  this  country  had  struggled  in  vain — 
a  plan  that,  he  trusted,  at  no  distant  period  woidd  be  completed. 
If,  however,  the  motion  of  the  honourable  baronet  were  acquiesced 
in,  and  this  committee  should  be  appointed,  he  should  not  dare  to 
hope  to  witness  the  fulfilment,  not  only  of  his  wishes,  not  only  of  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  this  House,  but  of  the  wishes  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nation.  This  was  a  bill  of  Catholic  emancipation,  in 
which  were  provided  three  main  secm-ities  for  the  Protestants.  The 
first  and  greatest,  was  incoi-poration  ;  the  second,  a  positive  bar 
against  domestic  Catholic  influence  ;  and  the  third,  an  effectual  provi- 
sion against  foreign  Catholic  interference.  This  measure,  ther 
submitted,  ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  legislature ;  parlia- 
ment had  already  pledged  itself  to  concede  it.  It  has  already 
declared,  that  it  was  expedient  to  repeal  the  laws  which  deprive  a 
great  portion  of  their  countrymen  of  privileges  they  ought  to  enjoy, 
fur  the  sake  of  producing  general  harmony,  security,  and  happiness. 
Let  pailiameut,   then,  fulfil  the  pledge  it  had  given  to  the  nation. 
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mthout  being  diverted  from  its  obviotis  duty  by  motions  like  that  to- 
night proposed.  The  bill  was  before  it ;  nor  could  any  solid  objec- 
tions be  urged,  unless  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  Catholic  privilege 
and  Protestant  security. 

Maij  24,  1813. 

Sir,  I  rise  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  course  of  opposi- 
tion which  has  this  night  been  taken  to  the  great  measure  now  under 
discussion,  and  shall  commence  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
(Mr.  York),  who  has  last  spoken  in  the  debate.  He  has  emphatically 
told  you  how  futile  must  be  the  success  (if  such  should  attend  it)  of 
this  bill,  when  it  is  evident  its  provision  will  never  be  complied  with 
by  the  party  for  whose  relief  it  has  been  framed.  Now,  Sir,  I  say 
that  sucii  a  mode  of  reasoning  goes  too  far,  it  proves  too  much  ;  for 
what  is  the  deduction  ?  why,  that  there  will  be  no  Catholic  episcopacy, 
because,  if  the  clergy  do  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
there  can  be  no  episcopacy;  it  must,  in  such  case,  exjiire  ;  and  tho 
very  body  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  holds  in  terrorem 
before  your  view,  can  no  longer  (upon  his  own  argument)  have 
existence ;  his  fears  are  therefore  visionary,  and  his  reasoning 
groundless.  So  far  for  the  clerical  argument.  Now,  Sir,  towards 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  parliament :  here  again  the 
argument  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  is  built  upon  no  founda- 
tion. Can  any  man  in  his  senses  credit  the  assertion,  that  the 
ingress  of  the  Catholics  to  this  assembly  can  be  productive  of  the 
effect  described  ?  Is  the  right  honourable  gentleman  so  ignorant  of 
the  constitution  of  this  House  as  for  a  moment  to  beheve  the  prin- 
ciple he  has  himself  laid  down  ?  I  shall  not  pay  him  so  poor  a  com- 
pliment as  to  think  he  does.  Does  he,  Sir,  take  it  for  granted,  that 
this  is  a  Catholic  House  legislating  for  a  Protestant  people  ?  or  does 
he  not  know  that  this  is  a  Protestant  House  legislating  for  a  Catholic 
people,  a  Protestant  people,  a  Presbyteiian  peopli,  a  Dissenting 
people  ?  A  House,  Sir,  making  laws  for  a  whole  and  a  divided 
community ;  not  a  particular  body  enacting  for  a  particular  sect. 
The  admission  of  a  few  Catholics  here  left  the  constitution  where  it 
itood.  It  loft  it  as  it  found  it,  a  Protestant  body.  The  principlo 
of  this  bill  is  incorporation,  uniting  the  jamng  differences  of  many 
religions. 

Another  argument  equally  defective,  equally  erroneous,  has  been 
sounded — sounded  with  acclamation  this  night:  namely,  tiiat  it  is 
impossible  to  unite  the  Cuthohc  with  the  l*rotestant ;  also  that  tne 
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Catholic  himself  protests  against  this  measure.  This  assertion  I 
deny  ;  1  repeat,  sir,  this  denial ;  let  those  who  cheer  contradict  me. 
I  expect  nothing  from  their  moderation  ;  I  now  challenge  them  to 
the  proof.  What,  sir,  constitutes  this  impassable  abyss  of  separation 
between  the  Calholicand  the  Protestant?  Why,  forsooth,  the  belief 
oi  transubstautiation,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  tho 
Virgin  Mary.  0  limited  view  of  human  nature !  0  preposterous 
conclusion  !  No,  sir,  it  is  not  those  visions  which  have  separated 
the  community ;  the  cause  of  this  separation,  such  as  it  is,  has  arisen 
from  the  enactment  of  yom-  civil  penalties,  continues  only  by  their 
operation,  aud  with  them  only  can  have  extinction  and  oblivion.  A 
right  honourable  gentleman  (the  Speaker),  whose  great  authority  in 
the  House  I  willingly  admit,  has  told  you  that  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  will,  if  this  clause  should  pass,  be  entirely  Catholic,  that  the 
Catholics  will  engross  the  nomination  of  100  members  in  this  House. 
I  deny  this  conclusion  wholly  ;  I  deny  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's authority  here.  Why  principally  Catholic  ?  It  is  necessary 
for  the  Speaker  to  prove  that  the  cuth-e  property  of  Ireland  is  in 
Catholic  hands.  The  fact  is  not  so ;  the  great  proportion  of  that 
property  which  would  be  represented,  should  this  bill  ]*ass  into  » 
law,  that  great  proportion,  I  assert,  is  iu  Protestant  hands  ;  and  the 
just  conclusion,  generally  speaking,  must  be,  that  a  Protestant  repre- 
sentation would  still  emanate  from  it.  Again,  I  am  told,  you  arc 
about  to  erect  a  Catholic  ascendency  iu  parliament.  This,  like  the 
other  arguments,  proves — what?  the  discomfiture  of  the  supporters 
of  exclusion  and  monopoly  ;  because,  to  give  effect  to  this  argument, 
you  must  make  forty  a  greater  effective  number  than  six  hundred; 
you  must  make  seven  or  eight  tlie  majority  of  four  hundred.  I  con- 
tend for  it,  forty  Catholics  would  be  the  major  number  which  this 
bill  would  introduce  into  one  House  ;  seven  or  eight,  the^  major 
number  it  could  introduce  into  the  other.  Therefore,  sir,  this  is  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  ascendency,  and  this  is  the  argument 
directed  to  658  legislators !  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  exclu- 
sion is  to  be  pronounced  towards  millions  of  people,  and  here  is  the 
argument  aud  the  authority  upon  which  wo  are  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion !  'llierefore,  I  repeat,  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
authority,  great  as  it  is  in  general,  is,  upon  this  particular  cause,  no 
authority  at  all.  The  question  is  not,  whether  you  will  uphold  the 
Protestant  establishment,  but  it  is,  whether  you  will  endanger  itg 
existence,  by  prescribing  your  people.  I  repeat,  again  and  again, 
that  If  you  "repel  Catholic  emancipation,  you  trample  to  the  ground 
Protestant  secui-ity. 
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You  addressed  us.  the  framers  of  this  bill ;  you  said :  ""  We  will 
a'-'rne  the  point:  produce  us  your  securities  in  the  first  instance;  we 
•will  then  produce  you  our  concessions".  Here  they  are  [Mr.  Grattaii 
here  extended  forth  the  bill] ;  here  are  our  securities :  where  are 
your  concessions  ?  How  do  you  meet  us  ?  After  calling  on  us  for 
recurities,  you  reject  concession,  and,  by  that  rejection,  refuse  the 
best  security  for  the  church,  by  withholding  freedom  from  the  people. 
If  you  vote  against  this  clause,  you  vote  against  thebill ;  you  nullify 
your  object,  you  falsify  your  pledge.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (C.is- 
tlereagh)  has  acted  a  manly  part ;  let  the  noble  lord  share  then  the 
merit  of  the  bill.  Upon  my  head  be  the  odium  of  the  clauses  :  to 
insure  the  principle  of  concession,  I  shall  submit  to  the  minor  infringe- 
ments. The  alleged  unpopularity  of  the  bill  can  ouly  be  temporary. 
Should  the  Catholic  mind  be  indisposed  to  accept  it,  should  their 
leaders  inculcate  hostility  to  its  clauses,  clauses  so  necessary  to  carry 
through  its  principle,  why  then,  I  shall  lament  such  an  occurrence ; 
I  shall  feel  it  bitterly  ;  I  shall  then,  indeed,  admit,  that  the  Catholics 
are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  themselves,  and  that  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  on  their  own  heads  only,  can  the  consequences  of  their 
own  folly  rest.  [Mr.  Grattaa  here  paused  for  a  moment,  but  resumed 
his  wonted  animation.] 

Sir,  the  question  is,  if  you  reject  this  bill,  can  you  dwell  upon  the 
resrictions  ?  and,  upon  your  own  view  of  the  subject,  how  do  you 
stand  ?  You  vote  for  the  continuation  of  galling  and  jarring  restric- 
tions upon  four  millions  of  your  fellow-subjects.  You  vote  for  tho 
unlimited  power  of  the  Pope  upon  this  proscribed  population,  instead 
of  enfranchising  the  one,  and  obliterating  the  other.  [The  right 
honourable  gentleman  concluded  in  a  strain  of  eloquence,  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  even  a  faint  outline.]  I  beseech  you  to  pause 
before  you  vote  this  night.  You  stand  between  two  important  opi- 
nions. The  one  leads  to  unanimity  in  the  nation  ;  the  other  to 
discord  in  the  community.  The  one  incorporates  the  Catholic  with 
the  Protestant,  and  limits,  nay,  extinguishes,  the  power  of  the  Pope; 
the  other  exasperates  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  saps  the  bo.vt 
securities  of  the  empire,  Tlie  one  lays  at  your  disposal  a  brave  and 
generous  people,  to  testify  on  the  embattled  plain  the  allegiance  and 
the  gratitude  they  owe  you,  and  places  your  country  on  an  ii-ou 
pedestal,  never — never  to  be  shaken ;  the  other  arms  you,  with 
what?  the  Pope  and  his  visions  at  your  back;  and,  with  theso 
banners,  to  advance  against  and  appal  the  almost  overwhelming 
enemy  of  Europe. 
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SrR,  the  question  before  yon,  complicated,  and  comprehensive,  and 
doubtful  as  it  appears,  may  be,  notwithstanding,  reduced  to  three 
plain  considerations  :  whether  Ave  can  contend  with  foreigners  in  the 
trade  of  corn  ;  whether  we  can  supply,  in  that  article,  our  own  con- 
sumption; and  whether  we  can  at  all  times  command  a  sufiScient 
sipply  of  that  article  from  foreign  nations.     To  the  first  question,  the 
persons  examined  by  the  corn  committee  have  given  a  flat,  positive, 
and  decisive  negative.     They  concur  to  affirm,  that  we  cannot  con 
tend  with  foreigners  in  the  market  of  corn,  and  they  support  their 
assertion  with  evidence  which  is  incontestible — on  the  low  price  of 
labour  abroad,  the  tithes,  the  taxes,  the  poor  rates,  the  cesses,  the 
*agh  price  of  labour,  and  the  various  charges  which  attend  tillage  at 
home.     But  this  evidence  is  necessary  no  longer  ;    the  question  is 
decided  by  the  fact ;  we  are  at  this  moment  driven  out  of  the  com 
market ;  800,000  quarters  of  foreign  corn  have  been  imported  in 
the  last  half  year,  so  that  the  farmer  may  go  about  his  business.     In 
the  year  1814,  Ireland  exported  near  three  millions  of  corn,  tho 
principal  part  of  which  came  to  Great  Britain.     In  1812,  Ireland 
imported  £2,900,000  worth  of  corn,  of  which  £2,100,000  came  to 
Great  Britain.     In  the  last  half  year,  ending  in  January,  Ireland 
exported  into  Britain  300,000  quarters  of  corn,  -while  the  foreigner 
exported  800,000  ;  so  that  Ireland  is  driven  out  of  the  market,  and 
foreign  nations  have  taken  her  place.     With  this  information  before 
yoa,  the  question  you  must  try  is  reduced  to  this;  shall  we  protect 
the  fanner  or  go  out  of  tillage  ?     To  the  last-mentioned  monstrous 
proposition,  no  pretence  can  be  afforded,  except  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  say,  that  if  you  do  not  abandon  tillage,  you  must  renounce 
manufacture ;  they  cannot  say  this — they  have  said  this.     Thej 
have  said  this  without  an  iota  of  evidence  ;  they  have  said  the  con- 
trary also ;  they  have  said  that  (a  few  articles  excepted)  you  under- 
sold the  foreigner,  and  so  saying,  they  have  given  up  the  cause,  and 
the  only  pretence  on  which  it  rested.     They  have  said,    that  the 
English  manufacturer  undersold  the  foreigner,  and  that  he  did  not ; 
and  saying  both,  and  proving  neither,  they  have  left  you  fi-ee  to 
decide,  that  whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  manufactures,  it  is  not  80.'>-. 
a  quarter  for  corn  that  will  destroy  them  :  the  less  so,  because,  under 
ft  higher  price,  the  manufactures  have  increased,  and  the  mauufac- 
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liii-ers  have  imiltiplied,  and  because  the  gentlemen  themselves  pro- 
pose protecting  duties  of  745.  or  76s.,  thereby  acknowledging  the 
policy  of  protec.»on,  and  thei-cfore  of  an  adequate  protection,  and 
imposing  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of  a  proof,  that  while  the 
less  duty  is  safety,  the  higher  one  is  destruction  ;  death  lies,  it  seema, 
in  the  difference — at  80s.  you  die,  and  you  revive  at  765. 

Having  gone  so  far,  I  beg  to  submit,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
measure  have  not  produced  argument  sufficient  to  authorise  you  to 
rbantlon  tillage  by  returning  to  protection.  I  now  come  to  the 
second  question,  namely,  whether  we  can  supply  corn  sufficient  for 
our  own  consumption.  You  have  done  it ;  you  did  so  in  the  last 
century.  You  did  so  till  the  act  of  1765:  England  alone  did  so. 
"We  have  done  so  lately;  the  two  islands  have  supplied  their  own 
consumption,  with  all  their  increased  manufacturers  and  all  their 
increased  population.  In  1812,  these  islands  imported  £12,000,000 
worth  of  corn,  and  exported  £14,000,000,  above  £300,000  more 
tlian  their  own  consumption.  The  opposers  of  this  measure  combat 
this  fact  by  an  average,  and  say,  that  on  their  average  we  have  not 
supplied  our  own  consumption  ;  their  average  is  fiillacious  ;  the  cause 
of  that  self-supply  was  Ireland,  and  her  new  condition  since  the  act 
of  ]  807  ;  but  Ireland  is  a  growing  country,  and  her  resources  are  a 
growing  quantity ;  instead,  therefore,  of  forming  a  calculation  on  an 
average,  you  should  count  on  an  increase.  The  evidence  before  the 
committee  tells  you,  that  Ireland  must  increase  in  tillage  one-third, 
?.nd  it  stands  uncontroverted.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  how  she  has 
grown,  and  read  you  the  accounts  I  have  taken  the  last  fourteen  years. 
1  have  divided  tliera  into  two  periods,  seven  years  each.  In  the  first 
eeven  years,  commencing  with  1801,  Ireland  exported  to  Great 
3'rltain  4,300,000  quarters  of  corn,  and  her  growth  or  increase  in 
the  course  of  that  time  was  2,300,000  quarters.  In  the  same  period 
of  fourteen  years,  foreign  nations  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  first 
seven  years,  6,400,000  quarters  of  corn,  and  in  the  last  saxen  years, 
4,200,000  quarters ;  and  there  was  a  decrease  of  2,200,000  quar- 
ters. Thus,  Ireland  has  doubled  her  quantity,  and  foreign  nations 
in  the  same  period  have  declined  one-third ;  and  Ireland  was  coming 
into  their  place,  as  they  are  now  coming  into  the  place  of  Ireland. 

On  the  progress  of  Irish  husbandly  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few 
t^entences.  Lord  Pery  was  the  father  of  Irish  agriculture.  In  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  sagacious  and  prophetic  intellect,  he  conceiver" 
for  his  country  a  project,  -which  was  notiiing  less  than  the  creation  o! 
tillage.  His  plan  was  to  bring  the  market  of  the  capital  to  the 
door  of  every  farmer  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  and  he  did 
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po  by  granting  an  inland  bounty  on  the  carriage  of  com  to  Dublin. 
He  found  Ireland  in  the  article  of  corn  a  country  of  import ;  he  put 
in  practice  his  plan ;  she  ceased  to  import;  she  began  to  export; 
she  began  to  export  much  ;  she  proceeded  to  export  more  ;  she  be- 
came a  country  of  great,  of  growing,  and  of  permanent  export.  The 
public  care  of  Mr.  Foster  and  his  vigorous  mind  followed  Lord  Pery, 
and,  by  a  graduated  scale  of  export,  furthered  the  growth  of  tillage. 
Then  came  my  right  honourable  friend  (Sir  John  Newport),  whose 
presence  represses  the  ardour  I  feel  to  dwell  on  the  imperishabk 
honours  annexed  to  his  name  and  his  measures.  He  finished  the 
work  by  bis  bill  of  unlimited  export ;  and  Ireland,  who  was  fed  by 
imported  corn  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has,  in  the  last  war, 
fed  herself  on  a  scale  of  double  population,  supplied  Great  Britain 
with  above  two  millions' worth  of  corn,  and  sent  near  another  million 
to  supply  your  expeditions,  and  to  feed  foreign  nations. 

It  is  an  infinnity  in  the  argument  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  that  Ireland  should  have  made  no  part  of  their 
calculation,  and  that,  in  contemplating  the  resources  of  the  British 
cmi)ire,  they  should  have  overlooked  one-third  of  the  King's  do- 
minions. Gentlemen  acknowledge  the  principle  of  self-supply  :  they 
cannot  deny  it ;  but  they,  in  substance,  retract  their  concession,  and 
say,  you  should  not  make  the  eflfort.  If  tha  commodity — corn,  for 
instance — is  to  be  rendered  dear,  they  do  not  say  what  they  call 
dear,  but  leave  us  to  suppose  that  corn  must  be  dear,  if  corn  is  pro- 
tected. Thus  their  argument  goes  against  all  protecting  duties,  still 
more  against  all  prohibitions,  and  going  equally  against  the  whole  of 
your  policy,  goes  without  force  against  any  part  of  it.  They  speak 
of  a  surplus ;  to  have  what  is  sufficient  for  your  consumption,  you 
must,  at  times,  have  a  sui-plus  ;  and  you  cannot,  they  tell  you,  dis- 
pose of  that  sni7)lus  abroad,  on  account  of  its  high  price.  Surplus 
is  the  eifect  of  plenty,  and  plenty  is  the  cause  of  cheapness,  and 
cheapness  the  sign  of  surplus  ;  and  the  proprietor  will  be  remunerated 
by  quantity  for  what  he  loses  in  price.  Besides,  will  you  not  take 
into  consideration  capital,  which  enables  the  proprietor  to  hold  over 
that  surplus,  nor  the  increase  of  population  that  grows  to  con- 
sume it  ? 

Conceiving  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  not  given 
reasons  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  House  to  give  up  a  great 
maxim  of  state,  and  to  accede  to  the  extraordinary  policy  of 
abandoning  those  resources  which  Providence  has  given  these  islands 
to  supply  their  own  consumption,  I  come  to  the  third  question,  which 
is.  whether  you  can  at  all  times  command  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
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corn  from  foreign  rations  ?  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  will  show  (it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  do  so)  that  you  can  ; 
they  will  set  forth  what  physical  necessity,  what  moral  obligation, 
what  law,  obliges  foreign  nations  to  supply  Great  Britain  with  corn  ; 
they  will  show  that  they  must  furnish  our  expeditions,  such  as  that 
10  Portugal  for  instance ;  expeditions,  perhaps,  against  the  very 
nations  from  whom  the  supply  is  to  proceed  ;  they  will  show  that 
♦"oreign  nations  cannot  tax,  still  less  prohibit,  the  export  of  their 
grain ;  they  will  show  this,  I  hope,  before  they  shall  induce  you  to 
confide  your  people  to  their  policy ;  but  unable  to  show  this,  they 
are  reduced  to  rest  their  case  on  the  experiment  of  the  last  war.  In 
the  last  war  they  say  the  trial  was  made,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
our  difficulties,  we  found  a  supply  from  the  continent.  We  did  su, 
we  escaped  in  the  last  war.  In  the  last  war  we  made  an  experi- 
ment which  should  teach  us  never  to  rely  upon  foreign  grain,  for  we 
found  the  price  immense,  and,  but  for  the  Russian  war,  should  hav« 
found  the  corn  unattainable.  With  this  experiment  or  this  ex- 
perience before  yon,  and  this  their  only  argument  for  the  certainty  of 
foreign  supply,  I  hope  you  will  think  that  the  gentlemen  have  not 
made  a  case  strong  enough  to  incline  you  to  reduce  your  people  to 
a  state  in  which  they  must  depend  on  foreign  nations  for  their  food. 
Having  gone  through  the  three  considerations,  I  beg  to  obsei-ve, 
With  regard  to  the  opposers  of  this  measure,  that  they  found  their 
j)olicy  on  a  vain  philosophy ;  it  is  the  error  of  Mr.  Smith,  refuted 
by  Malthus,  and  adopted  by  them,  and  on  this  error  they  found 
the  strength  of  the  empire  and  the  food  of  the  people.  The  maxim 
contended  for  is,  that  you  should  get  corn  where  you  can  get  it 
cheapest.  Why  ?  Because  corn  is  necessaiy ;  so  is  clothing :  how- 
ever, in  Ireland,  generally  speaking,  corn  is  not  so.  Yet  corn, 
though  a  necessary  of  life,  is  not  the  only  necessary,  but  is  one  of 
the  five  necessaries,  and  therefore  ultimately  sways,  but  by  no  means 
rules,  the  price  of  labour.  Smith,  a  great  author,  is  mistaken,  ana 
he  is  the  less  an  authority  (in  general  I  applaud  and  admire  him), 
but  he  is  the  less  an  authority  on  this  point,  because  he  considers  i^ 
jti  the  abstract,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  political  part  of  the 
subject,  which  is  the  principal  part,  and  whieh  governs  the  decision  ; 
he  advises  to  go  to  the  cheapest  market,  but  omits  to  consider 
whether  that  market  be  accessible.  Again,  the  application  of  this: 
I'ule  to  the  present  question  goes  against  the  drift  of  his  philosophy  ; 
his  drift  is,  that  everything  should  find  its  true  level,  and  capital  its 
natural  application ;  but  to  do  this,  all  nations  must  agi-ee ;  for  it 
is  impossible  that  any  one  withoui  general  concurrence  can  p.ttauQ  h. 
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AH  nations  then  must  abate  tnoir  bounties  and  tlieir  prol.ibitjons ; 
iliiit  will  not  be  sufficient;  ttiey  must  abate  their  taxes  also.  'J'o 
make  the  experiment  then,  vou  must  find  some  other  planet,  for  the 
Earth  will  not  answer  your  purpose.  But  suppose  this  philosophical 
traffic  practicable,  the  proposition  of  its  abettors  goes,  as  I  have  said, 
iu  the  teeth  of  its  principle;  the  proposition  goes  to  leave  one  article 
unprotected,  and  to  continue  on  all  other  articles  prohibition ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  take  your  capital  from  corn,  which  is  a  natural  trade^ 
and  apjjly  it  to  silk,  which  is  an  artificial  one. 

Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  the  view  of  the  resolution  ;  the  view 
is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  corn  ;  encouragement  is  plenty,  and 
plenty  is  cheapness.  The  view  of  the  manufacturers  is  cheaj)ness, 
but  they  oppose  the  means  of  obtaining  it — plenty.  They  advise  you, 
the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  resolution  advise  yon,  to  procure  the 
cheapness  of  the  article  by  going  out  of  the  cultivation  of  it;  but 
they  will  find  that  plenty  is  the  only  sure  cause  of  clieapness,  and 
the  only  certain  plenty  is  the  home  market ;  when  you  diminish  that, 
you  diminish  your  supply ;  you,  of  course,  raise  the  price  of  corn 
you  are  dependent  on  the  supply  of  foreigners,  which  supply,  with- 
dut  the  abundance  of  the  home  market,  is  inadequate,  and  therefore 
dear  ;  and  is  also  a  precarious  supply,  which  tlie  foreigner  may  tax, 
and  which  the  foreigner  may  refuse.  Thus  the  policy  of  the  opposery 
of  the  measure  goes  first  to  ruin  the  farmer,  and  then  to  starve  the 
manufacturer.  Gentlemen  have  said  truly,  that  their  interests  are 
indeed  united,  and  that  when  the  farmer  is  beggared,  the  manufac- 
turer is  famished.  I  beg  to  return  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
is  comprehended  in  the  denomination  of  Ireland  ;  you  know  it  was 
the  policy  of  your  ancestors  to  destroy  the  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
and  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  Union  to  direct  her  capital  to  gross 
])ioiluce.  Have  you  then  driven  Ireland  out  of  manufacture,  and 
do  you  now  propose  to  drive  her  out  of  tillage?  You  recollect  that 
Ireland  has,  for  ages,  excluded  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries^ 
aud  has  given  an  exclusive  preference  to  yours.  Ireland  desires, 
and  desires  of  right,  that  as  she  prefers  your  manufactui-es,  that  you 
may  prefer  her  corn.  Do  you  propose  that  Ireland  should  prefer  the 
British  manufacturer,  aud  that  the  British  manufacturer  should 
])refer  the  French  husbandman?  You  know  that  Ireland  owes 
£137,000,000,  the  principal  debt  of  the  war;  that  the  interest  is 
./'!. '100,000 ;  that  her  revenue  is  not  £5,500,000,  and  that  her 
doficit  to  i)ay  the  interest  is  above  a  million  a  year.  Do  you  mean 
that  she  should  supply  that  deficit  by  giving  up  her  agriculture 
You  know  that  of  her  interest,  £4,500,000  Is  paid  to  you.     How 
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By  her  produce.  "When  you  propose  that  she  should  desert  or  even 
diuihiish  her  husbandry,  you  shake  your  funded  security.  Again, 
you  are  aware,  that  in  rent  w  absentees,  Irehind  pays  not  less  than 
£2,000,000  annually,  and  pays  it  out  of  her  produce ;  when  you 
propose  to  diminish,  when  you  do  not  propose  to  augment  that 
produce,  you  shake  your  landed  security.  Again,  in  the  respective 
traffic  of  the  two  countries,  the  account  stands  so:  Ireland  pays  to 
Great  Britain  for  commodities,  at  the  current  price,  a  large  sum  ; 
about£4,500,000  forinterest ;  forthe  rents  of  absentees  £2,000,000; 
altogether,  about  £  1 6,000,000  annually.  The  exportation  of  Ireland 
is  about  £17,000,000,  of  which  £2,900,000  is  the  export  of  corn. 
When  you  propose  to  diminish  her  producein  corn,  nay  when  you  do  not 
propose  to  increase  it,  you  propose  that  she  should  not  pay  you  that 
balance.  Again,  are  you  unapprised  that  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
not  less  than  6,000,000,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  that  number  ai  e 
people  connected  with  tillage?  If  you  go  out  of  tillage,  what  will  you  do 
with  that  population  ?  Will  you,  with  the  opposers  of  this  measure, 
consign  that  people  to  famine  and  to  tumult,  or,  with  the  supporters 
of  the  measure,  hand  them  over  to  plenty  and  to  peace  ?  Again,  iir 
Addition  to  these  reflections,  will  you  consider,  that  the  question 
before  you  is  not  merely  a  means  of  subsistence,  but  a  measure  of 
gmpire  ?  England  clothes  Ireland,  Ireland  feeds  England,  and  both 
five  with  one  another  and  by  one  another;  the  two  nations  are 
bound  together  by  law ;  but  there  is  something  stronger  than  law ; 
they  are  grappled  together  by  the  iron  fangs  of  necessity,  and  not 
only  legally  united,  but  physically  identified ;  and  this  is  the  very 
soul  of  your  connexion.  In  the  relationship  of  the  two  countries, 
mutual  want  is  public  concord ;  that  intercourse  which  makes  them 
physically  dependent  on  one  another,  makes  them  physically  indepen- 
dent of  their  enemies,  and  thus  forms  the  strength  of  your  empiiif 
as  well  as  its  abundance. 

Sir,  I  am  for  this  resolution ;  I  am  for  it,  because  it  is  decisive, 
rot  ambiguous ;  because  80*.  is  a  preference  which  tiie  fanner  will 
understand ;  do  not  send  him  to  your  averages  ;  for,  while  you  pcr- 
j)lex  the  farmer  with  your  calculations,  the  plan  is  at  a  stand.  Sir, 
1  am  for  the  measure,  because  it  gives  strength  to  your  funds,  credit 
to  your  landed  interest,  identification  to  the  people  of  the  respective 
countries,  and  physical  independence  on  the  foreigner.  I  am  for  it, 
because  it  is  an  increase  of  your  ways  and  means  ;  because  it  promise? 
plenty,  where  alone  it  can  be  relied  on ;  namely,  in  your  home 
market,  and,  with  that  plenty,  cheapness,  but  that  cheapness  which 
18  stead/,  and  which  pays  your  farmer  while  it  feeds  your  mauufac- 
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cuver,  iustend  of  tliat  extravagant  fluctuation  which  alternately  ruir? 
both ;  and  I  am  for  this  measure,  because  it  secures  us  against  tlie 
policy  suggested  by  its  opponents,  and  which  is  reducible  to  three 
monstrous  propositions — an  abandonment  of  tillage ;  a  relinquish- 
ment of  yonr  power  to  supply  your  own  cousumptiou ;  and  a  depcu 
deuce  on  foreign  markets  for  bread. 


DOWNFALL  OF  BUONAPARTE. 
May  25,  1815. 

Sir,  I  sincerely  sympathise  with  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last  in  his  anxiety  on  this  important  question ;  and  my  solici 
tude  is  increased  by  a  knowledge  that  I  differ  in  opinion  from  mv 
oldest  political  friends.  I  have  further  to  contend  against  the 
additional  weight  given  to  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord  who 
moved  the  amendment,  by  the  purity  of  his  mind,  the  soundness  ot 
his  judgment,  and  the  elevation  of  his  r<ink.  I  agree  with  my 
honourable  friends  in  thinking  that  we  ought  not  to  impose  a 
government  upon  France.  I  agree  with  them  in  deprecating 
the  evil  of  war ;  but  I  deprecate  still  more  the  double  evil  of  u 
peace  without  securities,  and  a  war  without  allies.  Sir,  I 
wish  it  was  a  question  between  peace  and  war;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  country,  very  paiufidly  to  us,  and  most  injuriously  to  all  ranks 
of  men,  peace  is  not  in  our  option  ;  and  the  real  question  is,  whethei 
we  shall  go  to  war  when  our  allies  are  assembled,  or  fight  the  battle 
when  those  allies  shall  be  dissipated  ? 

Sir,  the  French  government  is  war ;  it  is  a  stratocracy,  elective, 
aggressive,  and  predatory ;  her  armies  live  to  fight,  and  fight  to 
live ;  their  constitution  is  essentially  war,  and  the  object  of  that 
war  the  conquest  of  Europe.  What  such  a  person  as  Buonaparte 
at  the  head  of  such  a  constitution  Avill  do,  you  may  judge  by  what 
he  has  done ;  and,  first,  he  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  ;  lie  made  his  son  King  of  Rome  ;  he  made  his  son  in-law 
Viceroy  of  Italy;  he  nuule  his  brother  King  of  Holland;  he  made 
his  brother-in-law  King  of  Naples ;  he  imprisoned  the  King  ut 
Spain ;  he  banished  tlie  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  formed  his  plan 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  England.  England  had  checkct' 
liis  designs ;  her  trident  had  stiiTcd  up  his  empire  from  its  founda- 
tion ;  he  complained  of  her  tyranny  at  sea ;  but  it  was  her  power  aC 
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sea  which  arrested  his  tpauny  on  land — the  navy  of  England  saved 
Europe.     Knowing  this,  he  knew  the  conquest  of  England  became 
"secessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  the 
destruction  of  her  marine  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  England. 
Accordingly,  besides  raising  an  anny  of  60,000  men  for  the  invasion 
(if  England,  he  applied  himself  to  the  destruction  of  her  commerce, 
tlie  foundation  of  her  naval  power.     In  pursuit  of  this  object,  and 
on  his  plan  of  a  western  empire,  he  conceived,  and  in  part  executed, 
the  design  of  consigning  to  ])lunder  and  destruction  the  vast  regions 
of  Piussia ;  he  qnits  the  genial  clime  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  he  bnrsts 
through  the  narrow  limits   of  an   immense   empire;  he  abandons 
comfort  and  security,  and  he  hurries  to  the  pole,  to  hazard  them  all, 
:md  with  them  the  companions  of  his  victories,  and  the  fame  and 
fruits  of  his  crimes   and  his   talents,  on   speculation  of  leaving  in 
Europe,  throughout  the  Avhole  of  its  extent,  no  one  free  or  indepen- 
j'.ent  nation.     To  oppose  this  huge  conception  of  mischief  and  despo- 
tism, the  great  potentate  of  the  north,  from  his  gloomy  recesses 
advances  to  defend  himself  against  the  voracity  of  ambition  amid 
the  sterility  of  his  empire.     Ambition  is  omnivorous — it  feasts  on 
famine  and  sheds  tons  of  blood,  that  it  may  starve  in  ice,  in  order 
to  commit  a  robbery  on  desolation.     The  power  of  the  north,  I  say, 
joins  another  prince,  whom  Buonaparte  had  deprived  of  almost  the 
whole  of  his  authority,  the   King  of  Trussia,    and  then  another 
potentate,  whom  Buonaparte  had  deprived  of  the  principal  part  of 
his  dominions,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     These  tiiree  powers,  pliysi- 
^a]  causes,  final  justice,  the  influence  of  your  victories  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  the  spirit  given  to  Europe  by  the  achievements  and 
renown  of  your  great  commander  [the  Duke  of  Wellington],  together 
vith  the  precipitation  of  his  own  ambition,  combine  to  accomplish  his 
destruction.     Buonaparte  is  conquered.     He  who  said :  "  I  will  be 
like  the  Most  High":  he  wlio  smote  the  nations   with  a  continual 
stroke — this  short-lived  son  of  the  morning,  Lucifer,  fldls,  and  the 
Earth  is  at  rest ;  the  phantom  of  royalty  passes  on  to  nothing,  and 
the  three  kings  to  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  there  they  stand,   the  late 
victims  of  his  ambition,  and  now  the  disposers  of  his  destiny  and 
the  masters  of  his  empire ;  without  provocation  he  had  gone  to  their 
countries  with  fire  and  sword ;  with  the  greatest  provocation  they 
come  to  his  country  with  life  and  liberty  ;  they  do  an  act  unparallelled 
in  the  annals  of  history,  such  as  nor  envy,  nor  time,  nor  malice,  nor 
prejudice,   nor  ingratitude  can  efface;   they  give  to  his  subjects 
liberty,  and  to  himself  life  and  royalty.  This  is  greater  than  conquest! 
The  present  race  miist  coufees  theii-  virtues,  and  ages  to  come  must 
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crovm  their  monuments,  and  place  them  above  heroes  and  kings  in 
glory  everlasting. 

When  Buonaparte  states  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
lileau  are  not  perfonned,  he  forgets  one  of  them,  namely,  the  condi- 
tion by  which  he  lives.  It  is  very  true  there  was  a  mixture  of 
policy  and  prudence  in  this  measure ;  but  it  M'as  a  gi'eat  act  ox 
magnanimity  notwithstanding,  and  it  is  not  in  Providence  to  turn 
such  an  act  to  your  disadvantage.  With  respect  to  the  other  act, 
the  mercy  shown  to  his  people,  I  have  underrated  it ;  the  allies  did 
not  give  liberty  to  France,  they  enabled  her  to  give  a  constitution 
to  herself,  a  better  constitution  than  that  which,  with  much  laborious- 
ness  and  circumspection,  and  deliberation,  and  procrastination,  the 
philosophers  fabricated,  when  the  Jacobins  trampled  down  the 
flimsy  work,  murdered  the  vain  philosophers,  drove  out  the  crazy 
reformers,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field  in  the  triumph  of 
superior  anarchy  and  confusion ;  better  than  that,  I  say,  which  the 
Jacobin  destroyed,  better  than  that  which  he  afterwards  formed, 
with  some  method  in  his  madness,  and  more  madness  in  his  method; 
with  such  a  horror  of  power,  that  in  his  plan  of  a  constitution  he 
-eft  out  a  government,  and  with  so  many  wheels  that  everything 
•vvas  in  movement  and  nothing  in  concert,  so  that  the  machine  took 
fire  from  its  own  velocity  in  the  midst  of  death  and  mirth,  witli 
images  emblematic  of  the  public  disorder,  goddesses  of  reason 
turned  fool,  and  of  liberty  turned  fury.  At  length  the  French  found 
tlieir  advantage  in  adopting  the  sober  and  unaffected  security  of 
King,  Lorcre,  and  Commons,  on  the  idea  of  that  form  of  government 
which  your  ancestors  procured  by  their  firmness,  and  maintained  by 
their  discretion.  The  people  had  attempted  to  give  the  French  liberty, 
and  had  failed;  the  wise  men  (so  her  philosophers  called  themselves) 
had  attempted  to  give  liberty  to  France,  and  had  failed  ;  it  remained 
for  the  extraordinary  destiny  of  the  French  to  receive  their  free 
constitution  from  kings.  This  constitution  Buonaparte  has  destroyed, 
together  with  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  having  broken  both, 
desires  your  confidence  ;  Eussia  confided,  and  was  deceived  ;  Austria 
confided,  and  was  deceived.  Have  v,e  forgotten  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  and  his  abominable  conduct  to  the  Swiss  ?  Spain  and  other 
natious  of  Europe  confided,  and  all  were  deceived.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  was  charging  on  England  the  continuation  ot 
the  war,  while  he  was,  with  uniform  and  universal  pei-fidy,  breaking 
ills  own  treaties  of  peace  for  the  puqiose  of  renewing  the  war,  to 
end  it  in  what  was  worse  than  war  itself — his  conquest  of  Europe. 

But  now  he  repents  and  will  be  faithful !  he  says  so,  but  he  says 
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tt)e  contrary  also :  '•'  I  protest  againist  tlie  valklity  of  the  treaty  of 
}''oiitaineb]e.aii ;  it  was  not  done  with  the  consent  of  the  people ;  I 
protest  against  everything  done  in  my  absence ;  see  my  speeclt  to 
the  army  and  ]teople ;  see  the  speech  of  my  council  to  me".  The 
treaty  of  Paris  was  done  in  his  absence  ;  by  that  treaty  were  returneil 
tlie  French  colonies  and  prisoners :  tluis  he  takes  life  and  empire 
from  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleaii,  with  an  original  design  to  set 
it  aside,  and  he  takes  prisoners  and  colonies  from  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
whicli  he  afterwards  sets  aside  also;  and  he  musters  an  army,  by  a 
singular  fatality,  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  troops  who  owe 
their  enlargement,  and  of  a  chief  who  owes  his  life,  to  the  power^i 
he  tigiits,  by  the  resources  of  France,  who  owes  to  those  powers  her 
salvation.  He  gives  a  reason  for  this:  "Nothing  is  good  whicii 
was  done  without  the  consent  of  the  people"  (having  been  deposed 
by  that  people,  and  elected  by  the  army  in  their  defiance).  Witii 
such  sentiments,  which  go  not  so  mnch  against  this  or  that  particular 
treaty  as  against  the  princii)les  of  affiance,  the  question  is,  whether, 
with  a  view  to  the  security  of  Europe,  you  Avill  take  the  faith  of 
Napoleon,  or  the  army  of  your  allies  P 

Gentlemen  maintain,  that  we  are  not  equal  to  the  contest ;  that 
is  to  say,  confederated  Europe  cannot  fight  France  single-handed ; 
if  that  be  your  opinion,  you  are  conquered  this  moment ;  you  are 
conquered  in  spirit :  but  that  is  not  your  opinion,  nor  was  it  the 
opinion  of  your  ancestors ;  they  thought,  and  I  hope  transmitted 
the  sentiment  as  your  birth-right,  that  the  armies  of  these  islands 
could  ahvavs  fis^ht,  and  fij;ht  with  success  their  own  numbers ;  see 
now  the  numbers  you  arc  to  command ;  by  this  treaty  you  are  to 
have  in  the  field  what  may  be  reckoned  not  less  than  600,000  men ; 
besides  that  stipulated  army  you  have  at  command,  what  may  be 
reckoned  as  much  more,  I  say  you  and  the  allies.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  alone  has  an  army  of  500,000  men,  of  Avhich  120,000  were 
-.eut  to  Italy  to  oppose  Murat,  who  is  now  beaten;  Austria  is  not  then 
•iccupiedbyMurat;  Prussia  is  not  occupied  by  the  Saxon,  nor  Paissiahy 
the  Polo,  at  least  not  so  occupied  that  they  have  not  ample  and  redun- 
dant forces  for  this  war;  you  have  a  general  never  surpassed,  and  allies 
in  heart  and  confidence.  Sec  now  Buonaparte's  muster;  he  has  lost  his 
external  dominions,  and  is  reduced  from  a  population  of  100,000,0(H), 
to  a  population  of  25,000,000  ;  besides,  he  has  lost  the  power  of  f;isci- 
nation,  for  though  he  may  be  called  the  subverter  of  kings,  he  has  not 
pi-oved  to  be  the  redresser  of  grievances.  Switzerland  has  notforgotten, 
all  Euro])e  remembers  the  nature  of  his  reformation,  and  that  (he 
oest  reform  he  introduced  was  worse  than  the  worst  governi-icut  he 
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Fubvertod ;  as  little  can  Spain  or  Pnissia  forget  what  wn?  worse 
even  than  his  reformations,  the  march  of  his  armies :  it  wan  not  an 
army;  it  Avas  a  military  government  in  march,  like  the  Roman 
legiuns  in  Rome's  worst  time,  Italica  or  Rapax,  responsil)le  to 
jiothing,  nor  God,  nor  man.  Thus  he  has  administered  a  cure  tu 
hit  partisans  for  any  enthnsiam  that  might  have  been  annexed  to 
liis  name,  and  is  now  reduced  to  his  resources  at  home ;  it  is  at 
liome  that  he  must  feed  his  armies  and  find  his  strength,  and  af. 
liome  he  wants  artillery,  he  wants  cavalry  ;  he  has  no  money,  he  has 
no  credit,  he  has  no  title.  With  respect  to  his  actual  mimbcrs,  tlu'v 
are  not  ascertained,  but  it  may  be  collected  that  they  bear  no  projjor- 
tion  to  those  of  the  allies. 

But  gentlemen  presume  that  the  French  nation  ^\illrisein  his 
favour  as  soon  as  we  enter  their  countr}';  we  entered  their  countr.' 
before,  and  they  did  not  rise  in  his  favour;  on  the  contrary  they 
deposed  him ;  the  article  of  deposition  i^s  given  at  length.  It  is 
said  we  endeavour  to  impose  a  government  on  France ;  the  French 
armies  elect  a  conqueror  for  Europe,  and  our  resistance  to  this 
conqueror  is  called  imposing  a  government  on  France  ;  if  ^ve  put 
down  this  chief,  we  relieve  France  as  well  as  Europe  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  this  deliverance  is  called  the  imposition  of  a  government 
on  France.  He — he  imposed  a  government  on  France ;  he  imposed  a 
foreign  j-oke  on  France ;  he  took  from  the  French  their  property  by 
contribution ;  he  took  their  children  by  conscription  ;  he  lost 
lier  empire,  and,  a  thing  almost  unimaginable,  he  brought  the 
enemy  to  the  gates  of  i\iris.  A\''e,  on  the  contrary,  firmed  a  project, 
as  appears  from  a  paper  of  1805,  which  preserved  the  integrity  of 
the  French  empire ;  the  allies,  in  1814,  not  only  preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  empire  as  it  stood  in  1792,  but  gave  her  her  liberty, 
and  they  now  aflbrd  her  the  only  chance  of  redemption.  Against 
these  allies,  will  France  now  combine,  and  having  received  from 
them  her  empire  as  it  stood  before  the  war,  with  additions  in  conse- 
quence of  their  deposition  of  Buonaparte,  and  having  gotten  back  her 
capital,  her  colonies,  and  her  prisoners,  will  she  break  the  treaty  to 
•which  she  owes  thern  ;  rise  up  against  the  allies  who  gave  them ; 
break  her  oath  o?  allegiance ;  destroy  the  constitution  she  has 
f  jiined  ;  depose  the  King  she  has  chosen  ;  rise  up  against  her  own 
deliverance,  in  support  of  contribution  and  conscription,  to  perpetuate 
her  political  damnation  under  the  yoke  of  a  stranger  ? 

Gentlemen  say,  France  has  elected  him  ;  they  have  no  grounds 
for  eo  saying  :  he  had  been  repulsed  at  Antibes,  and  he  lost  thirty 
men;  he  lauded  near  Cannes  the  1st  of  March,  with  llOU.     V/irh 
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(his  force  he  proceeded  to  Grasse,  Digne,  Gap,  and  on  the  7th  he 
entered  Grenoble;  he  there  got  from  the  desertion  of  regiments 
above  3,000  men  and  a  park  of  artillery;  with  this  additional  force 
ie  proceeded  to  Lyons ;  he  left  Lyons  with  about  7,00()  strong,  and 
entered  Paris  on  the  20th,  with  all  the  troops  of  the  line  that  had 
oeen  sent  to  oppose  him ;  the  following  day  he  reviewed  his  troops; 
and  nothing  could  equal  the  shouts  of  the  army  except  the  silence  of 
the  people.  This  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  military 
election :  it  was  an  act  where  the  anny  deposed  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  it  was  the  march  of  a  military  chief  over  a  conquered  people. 
The  nation  did  not  rise  to  resist  Buonaparte  or  to  defend  Lewis, 
because  the  nation  could  not  rise  upon  the  army  ;  her  mind  as  well 
as  her  constitution  was  com]uercd ;  in  fact,  there  was  no  nation ; 
everything  was  army,  and  ev(yything  was  conquest.  France  had 
passed  through  all  the  degrees  of  political  probation,  revolution, 
counter-revolution,  Avild  democracy,  intense  despotism,  outrageous 
anarchy,  philosophy,  vanity,  and  madness ;  and  now  she  lay  exhaus- 
ted, for  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  to  exercise  her  power,  to  appoint 
her  a  master — captain  or  cornet  who  should  put  the  brand  of  his 
name  upon  her  government,  calling  it  his  dynasty,  and  under  this 
stamp  of  dishonour  pass  her  on  to  futurity. 

Buonaparte,  it  seems,  is  to  reconcile  everything  by  the  gift  of  a 
free  constitution.  He  took  possession  of  Holland,  he  did  not  give 
her  a  free  constitution  ;  he  took  possession  of  Spain,  he  did  not  give 
her  a  free  constitution  ;  he  took  possession  of  Switzerland,  whoso 
iutlependence  he  had  guaranteed,  he  did  not  give  her  a  free  consti- 
tution ;  he  took  possession  of  Italy,  he  did  not  give  her  a  fi-ee 
constitution  ;  he  took  possession  of  France,  he  did  not  give  her  a  frco 
constitution  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  destroyed  the  directorial  constitu- 
tion, he  destroyed  the  consular  constitution,  and  he  destroyed  the 
late  constitution  formed  on  the  plan  of  England !  But  now  he  is, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Jacobins,  to  give  lier  liberty ;  that  is,  the 
imm  who  can  bear  no  freedom,  unites  to  form  a  constitution  with  a 
)ody  who  can  bear  no  government !  In  the  mean  time,  while  ho 
prolesses  liberty,  he  exercises  despotic  power,  he  annihilates  tlio 
nobles,  he  banishes  the  deputies  of  the  people,  ami  he  sequesters  tho 
])roperty  of  the  emigrants.  "  Now  he  is  to  give  liberty  ! "  I  havo 
seen  his  constitution,  as  exhibited  in  the  newspaper ;  there  are  faults 
innumerable  iu  the  frame  of  it,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  accepting  it : 
it  is  to  be  passed  by  subocription  without  discussion,  the  troops  are 
to  send  deputies,  and  the  army  is  to  preside.  There  is  some  cunning, 
however,  Lu  making  the  subscribers  to  the  constitution  renounce  the 
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house  of  Bourbon  ;  they  are  to  give  their  word  for  the  deposition  of 
the  king,  and  take  Napoleon's  word  for  their  own  liberty ;  the  oiFer 
imports  nothing  which  can  be  relied  on,  except  that  he  is  afraid  of 
the  allies.  Disperse  the  alliance,  and  farewell  to  the  liberty  of 
France  and  the  safety  of  Europe. 

Under  this  head  of  ability  to  combat  Buonaparte,  I  think  we  should 
aot  despair. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  we  must  observe,  Buona- 
parte has  broken  the  treaty  of  Fontaineblean  ;  he  confesses  it ;  he 
declares  he  never  considered  himself  as  bound  by  it.  If  then  that 
treaty  is  out  of  the  way,  he  is  as  he  was  before  it — at  war.  As 
Emperor  of  the  French,  he  has  broken  the  treaty  of  Paris;  thar 
treaty  was  founded  on  his  abdication ;  when  he  proposes  to  observe 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  proposes  what  he  cannot  do  unless  he  abdi- 
cates. 

The  proposition  that  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  government 
of  other  nations  is  true,  but  true  with  qualifications  ;  if  the  govern- 
ment of  any  other  country  contains  an  insurrectionary  principle,  as 
France  did  when  she  offered  to  aid  the  insurrections  of  her  neigh- 
bours, your  interference  is  warranted ;  if  the  government  of  another 
country  contains  the  principle  of  universal  empire,  as  France  did, 
and  promulgated,  your  interference  is  justifiable.  Gentlemen  may 
call  this  internal  government,  but  I  call  this  conspiracy  ;  if  the  govern- 
ment of  another  country  maintains  a  predatory  army,  such  as  Buona- 
parte's, with  a  view  to  hostility  and  conquest,  your  interference  is 
just.  He  may  call  this  internal  government,  but  I  call  this  a  prepara- 
*>iou  for  war.  No  doubt  he  will  accompany  this  with  oft'ers  of  peace, 
but  such  offers  of  peace  are  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  arts  of  war, 
attended,  most  assuredly,  by  charging  on  you  the  odium  of  a  long 
and  protracted  contest,  and  with  much  common-place,  and  many 
good  saws  and  sayings  of  the  miseries  of  bloodshed,  and  the  savings 
and  good  husbandry  of  peace,  and  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  life;  buf 
if  you  listen  to  this,  you  will  be  much  deceived  ;  not  only  deceived, 
out  you  will  be  beaten.  Again,  if  the  government  of  another  country 
covers  more  groimd  in  Europe,  and  destroys  the  balance  of  power, 
so  as  to  threaten  the  independence  of  other  nations,  this  is  a  canse 
of  your  interference.  Such  was  the  principle  upon  which  we  acted 
m  the  best  times ;  such  was  the  principle  of  the  grand  alliance  ;  such 
the  triple  alliance ;  and  such  the  quadruple  ;  and  by  such  principles 
has  Europe  not  only  been  regulated  but  protected.  If  a  foreigi: 
government  does  any  of  those  acts  I  have  menti'Mied,  we  have  a 
Ciiujse  oi"  wiir  ;   but  if  a,  foreign  power  does  all  of  them,  forms  a  con- 
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?piracy  for  nnivc>rsal  empire,  keeps  up  an  army  for  that  pmposp, 
employs  tliat  army  to  overturn  the  balance  of  power,  and  attempts 
the  conquest  of  Ilurope — ^attempts,  do  I  say?  in  a  great  decree 
.icliieves  it  (for  what  else  was  Buonaparte's  dominion  before  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  ?),  and  then  receives  an  overthrow,  owes  its  deliverance  to 
treaties  which  give  that  power  its  life,  and  these  countries  their 
security  (for  what  did  you  get  from  France  but  security?) ;  if  this 
])Ower,  I  say,  avails  itself  of  the  conditions  in  the  treaties  which 
•^Ive  it  colonies,  prisoners,  and  deliverance,  and  breaks  those  conditions 
\vliich  give  you  security,  and  resumes  the  same  situation  Avhich 
renders  this  power  capable  of  repeating  the  same  atrocity,  has  England, 
cv  has  she  not,  a  right  of  war  ? 

Having  considered  the  two  questions,  that  of  ability,  and  that  of 
right,  and  having  shown  that  you  are  justified  on  either  considera- 
tion to  go  to  war,  let  me  now  suppose  that  you  treat  for  peace ;  first, 
you  will  have  a  peace  upon  a  war  establishment,  and  then  a  war 
without  your  present  allies.  It  is  not  certain  that  you  will  have 
any  of  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  you  will  not  have  the  same  com- 
iiination  while  Buonaparte  increases  his  power  by  confirmation  of  his 
title  and  by  further  preparation  ;  so  that  you  Avill  have  a  bad  peace 
and  a  bad  war.  Were  I  disposed  to  treat  for  peace,  I  would  not 
agree  to  the  amendment,  because  it  disperses  yom-  allies  and  strengthens 
your  enemy,  and  says  to  both,  we  will  quit  our  alliance  to  confirm 
Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France,  that  he  may  hereafter  more 
advantageously  fight  us,  as  he  did  before,  for  the  throne  of  England. 

Gentlemen  set  forth  the  pretensions  of  Buonaparte  ;  gentlemen 
say,  that  he  has  given  liberty  to  the  press ;  he  has  given  liberty  to 
publication,  to  be  afterwards  tried  and  punished  according  to  the 
jiresent  constitution  of  France — as  a  military  chief  pleases  ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  has  given  liberty  to  the  French  to  hang  themselves. 
Oentlemen  say,  he  has  in  his  dominions  abolished  the  slave  trade ; 
]  am  unwilling  to  deny  him  praise  for  such  an  act;  but  if  we  praise 
him  for  giving  liberty  to  the  African,  let  us  not  assist  him  in  impos- 
•ng  slavery  on  the  European.  Gentlemen  say,  will  you  make  war 
upon  character?  but  the  question  is,  will  you  trust  a  government 
\v;chout  one?  What  will  you  do  if  you  are  conquered  ?  say  gentle- 
men. I  answer,  the  very  thing  you  must  do  if  you  treat ;  abandon 
the  Low  Countries.  But  the  question  is,  in  which  case  are  you  most 
likely  to  be  conquered — with  allies  or  without  them  ?  Either  you 
nuist  abandon  the  Low  Countries,  or  you  must  preserve  them  by 
arras,  for  Buonaparte  will  not  be  withheld  by  treaty.  If  you 
ebanuon  them,  jou  will  lose  your  situation  on  the  globe,  and  instead 
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of  boiri!^  a  raedhim  of  communication  and  commerce  between  tlic  new 
world  and  the  old,  you  will  become  an  anxious  station  between  two 
fires — the  continent  of  America,  rendered  hostile  by  the  intrigues  of 
France,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  possessed  by  her  arms.  It  the/ 
remains  for  yon  to  determine,  if  you  do  not  abandon  the  Lo\y 
('ouutries,  in  what  Avay  you  mean  to  defend  them,  alone  or  with 
.lilies. 

Gentlemen  complain  of  the  allies,  and  say,  they  have  partitioned 
pnch  a  country,  and  transferred  such  a  country,  and  seized  on  such 
a  country.  What !  A\'ill  they  cpiarrcl  with  their  ally,  who  has 
])osses3ed  himself  of  a  part  of  Saxony,  and  shake  liands  with  Buona- 
])arte,  who  proposed  to  take  possession  of  England  ?  If  a  prince 
takes  Venice,  we  are  indignant ;  but  if  he  seizes  on  a  gi-eat  part  of 
luu-ope,  stands  covered  with  the  blood  of  millions,  and  the  spoils  of 
lialf  mankind,  our  indignation  ceases;  vnce  becomes  gigantic,  con- 
quers the  understanding,  and  mankind  begin  by  wonder,  and  conclude 
by  worsliip.  The  cliaracter  of  Buonaparte  is  admirably  calculated 
for  this  effect ;  he  invests  himself  with  much  theatrical  grandeur; 
lie  is  a  great  actor  in  the  tragedy  of  his  own  government ;  the  fire 
of  his  genius  precipitates  on  universal  empire,  certain  to  destroy  his 
neighbours  or  himself;  better  formed  to  acquire  empire  than  to  keep 
it,  he  is  a  hero  and  a  calamity,  formed  to  punish  France,  and  to  per- 
plex Europe. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Fox  has  been  alluded  to  ;  a  great  authority, 
and  a  great  man  ;  his  name  excites  tenderness  and  wonder  ;  to  do 
justice  to  that  immortal  person,  you  must  not  limit  your  view  to  this 
country  ;  his  genius  was  not  confined  to  England,  it  acted  three  hun- 
dred miles  off  in  breaking  the  chains  of  Ireland  ;  it  was  seen  three 
tliousand  miles  off  in  communicating  freedom  to  the  Americans  ;  it 
^vas  visible,  I  know  not  how  far  off,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  o. 
the  Indian;  it  was  discernible  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  accomplish- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  You  are  to  measure  the  magni- 
tude of  his  mind  by  parallels  of  latitude.  His  heart  was  as  soft  as 
that  of  a  woman  ;  his  intellect  was  adamant ;  bis  weaknesses  Avero 
virtues  ;  they  protected  him  against  the  hard  habit  of  a  politician, 
and  assisted  nature  to  make  him  amiable  and  Interesting.  The  ques- 
tion discussed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  1792,  was,  whether  you  would  treat 
Mith  a  revolutionary  government  ?  The  present  is,  whether  you  will 
confirm  a  military  and  a  hostile  one  ?  You  will  observe,  that  when 
Mr.  Fox  was  willing  to  treat,  the  French,  it  was  understood,  were 
ready  to  evacuate  the  Low  Countries.  If  you  confirm  the  present 
government,  you  must  expect  to  lose  them.     Mr.  Fox  objected  te 
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the  idea  of  driving  France  upon  her  resources,  lest  you  should  make 
her  a  military  governinent.  The  questiou  now  is,  whether  you  will 
make  that  military  government  perpetua^l?  I  therefore  do  not  think 
*,he  theory  of  Mr.  Fox  can  be  quoted  against  us ;  and  the  practice 
")f  ]\Ir.  Fox  tends  to  establish  our  proposition,  for  he  treated  with 
Buonaparte  and  failed.  Mr.  Fox  was  tenacious  of  England,  and 
would  never  yield  an  iota  ^f  her  superiority  ;  but  the  failure  of  the 
ittenipt  to  treat  was  to  be  f«ud,  not  in  Mr.  Fox,  but  in  Buonaparte. 

On  the  French  subject,  sppaking  of  authority,  we  cannot  forget 
Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke,  the  prodigy  of  nature  and  acquisition.  Ho 
read  everything,  he  saw  everything,  he  foresaw  everything.  His 
knowledge  of  history  amounted  to  a  power  of  foretelling  ;  and  when 
he  perceived  the  wild  Avork  that  was  doing  in  France,  that  great 
political  physician,  intelligent  of  symptoms,  distinguished  between 
the  access  of  fever  and  tlie  force  of  health  ;  and  what  other  men 
conceived  to  be  the  vigour  of  her  constitution,  he  knew  to  be  no  more 
than  the  paroxysm  of  her  madness,  and  then,  propliet-like,  he  pro- 
nounced the  destinies  of  France,  and,  in  his  prophetic  fury,  admonished 
nations. 

Gentlemen  speak  of  the  Bourbon  family.  I  have  already  said, 
we  should  not  force  the  Bourbon  upon  Fi  ance ;  but  we  o^-e  it  to 
departed  (I  would  rather  say  to  interrupted)  greatness,  to  observe, 
that  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  not  tyrannical ;  under  her,  every- 
thing, except  the  administration  of  the  country,  was  open  to 
animadversion ;  every  subject  was  open  to  discussion,  philosophical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  political,  so  that  learning,  and  arts,  and  sciences, 
made  progress.  Even  England  consented  to  borrow  not  a  little 
from  tlie  temperate  meridian  of  that  government.  Her  court  stood 
controlled  by  opinion,  hmited  by  principles  of  honour,  and  softened 
by  the  influence  of  manners  :  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  an 
amenity  in  the  condition  of  France,  which  rendered  the  French  an 
amiable,  an  enlightened,  a  gallant,  and  an  accomplished  race.  OvCv 
liiis  gallant  race  you  see  imposed  an  oriental  despotism.  Their  ]}re- 
sent  court  (Buonaparte's  court)  has  gotten  the  idiom  of  the  East  as 
well  as  her  constitution ;  a  fantastic  and  barbaric  expression  :  an 
unreality,  which  leaves  in  the  shade  the  modesty  of  trutli,  and  states 
nothing  as  it  is,  and  everything  as  it  is  not.  The  attitude  is  affected, 
the  taste  is  corrupted,  and  the  intellect  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to 
confirm  this  military  tyranny  in  the  heart  of  Europe  ?  A  tyranny 
founded  on  the  triumph  of  the  army  over  the  principles  of  civil 
government,  tending  to  universalize  throughout  Europe  the  domina- 
tion of  the  sword,  and  to  reduce  to  paper  and  parchment,  Magui 
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Chartaamlall  our  civil  constitutions.  An  experiment  such  as  no  country 
ever  made,  and  no  good  country  would  ever  permit ;  to  relax  the 
moral  and  religious  influences  ;  to  set  Heaven  and  Earth  adrift  from 
one  another,  and  make  God  Almighty  a  tolerated  ahen  in  His  own 
creation ;  an  insurrectionary  hope  to  every  bad  man  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  frightful  lesson  to  profit  and  power,  vested  in  those  who 
have  pandered  their  allegiance  from  king  to  emperor,  and  now  found 
their  pretensions  to  domination  on  the  merit  of  breaking  their  oaths 
and  deposing  their  sovereign.  Should  yon  do  anything  so  monstrous 
as  to  leave  your  allies  in  order  to  confirm  such  a  system  ;  should 
you  forget  your  name,  forget  your  ancestors,  and  the  inheritance 
they  have  left  you  of  morality  and  renown ;  should  you  astonish 
Europe,  by  quitting  your  allies  to  render  immortal  such  a  composi- 
tion, would  not  the  nations  exclaim,  "  You  have  very  providently 
watched  over  our  interests,  and  very  generously  have  you  contributed 
to  our  service,  and  do  you  falter  now  ?  In  vain  have  you  stopped 
iu  your  own  person  the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe  ;  in  vain  have  you 
taken  the  eagle  of  Napoleon,  and  snatched  invincibilitij  from  liis 
standard,  if  now,  when  confederated  Europe  is  ready  to  march,  you 
take  the  lead  in  tlie  desertion,  and  preach  the  penitence  of  Buona- 
parte and  the  poverty  of  England"? 

As  to  her  poverty,  you  must  not  consider  tlie  money  you  spend  in 
your  defence,  but  the  fortune  you  would  lose  if  you  were  not  defended  ; 
and.  further,  you  must  recollect  you  will  pay  less  to  an  immediate 
war,  than  to  a  peace  with  a  war  establishment,  and  a  war  to  follow 
it.  Recollect  further,  that  whatever  be  your  resources,  they  must 
outlast  those  of  all  your  enemies  ;  and  further,  that  your  empire 
cannot  be  saved  by  a  calculation.  Besides,  your  wealth  is  only  a 
nart  of  your  situation.  The  name  you  have  established,  the  deeds 
von  have  achieved,  and  tlie  part  you  have  sustained,  preclude  you 
from  a  second  place  among  nations  ;  and  when  you  cease  to  be  the 
first,  )0u  are  nothing. 


CATHOLIC     QUESTION. 
Marj  21,  1816. 

5lR.  Gkattan  observed,  that  his  right  honourable  friend  (]\Ir.  Elliot, 
wliu  presented  tlie  English  Catholic  petition)  had  argued  this  ques- 
tion so  justly,  so  wisely,  and  with  so  much  honour  to  himself  a,iii 
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.i.s  country,  that  lie  had  really  left  bini  Ysry  iifcils  to  ssy  on  the 
!!ul)ject.     He  begged  to  return  liis  best  thanks  to  tbe  Bouss  for  the 
extiemc  patience  with  which,  on  various  occasions,  they  had  listened 
ro  the  repetition  of  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic  claims.     Again  he 
Jiad  to  entreat  their  candour,  which  Avould  again  be  followed  by  his 
firatitade.     It  had  been  repeatedly  urged  in  hostility  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  that  those  claims  ought  to  be  advanced  with  moi-e 
temper,  and  that  a  greater  attachment  ought  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country.     It  must  be  most  satisfactory  to 
the  House  to  observe,  that  the  Catholics  now  grounded  their  hope 
of  obtaining  their  liberties,  or  their  rights,  or  their  claims,  or  by 
whatever  name  the  concessions  to  them  were  to  be  called,  on  evincing 
a  disposition  not  merely  to  acquiesce,  but  heartily  to  concur,  not  in 
form  only,  but  in  act,  in  such  terms  as  that  Housemight  think  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  churcii  establishment,   and  of  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the    throne.     The  known  wishes  of  that 
House  could  not  indeed  fail  to  make  a  due  impression  on  their  minds; 
and  having  considered  the  whole  subject,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  expressing  their  attachment,  not  to  the  crown  only,  but  to  the 
I'rotestant  succession,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  presented  a  petition, 
from  which  he  begged  leave  to  read  some  extracts.     [Here  he  read 
several  passages  of  the  Catholic  petition,  the  tendency  of  which  was 
to  express  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Catholics,  that  the  great  measure 
of  emancipation  should  take  place  under  such  circumstances  as  might 
render  it  satisfactory  and  unobjectionable  to  all  classes  of  his  j\Ia- 
iesty's  subjects  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  chief  benefit  to  lir 
derived  from  it,  would  be  an  union  in  the  bonds  of  concord  of  tlif 
•\arious  religious  persuasions  of  the  empire,  and  the  revnoval  of  thost 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  which  at  present  prevented  a  cordial 
cooperation  for  the  public  good.     They  also  declared  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  state,  that  they  were  ready  to  submit  and  conform  to  any 
j-egulations  not  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  their  religion,  or 
threatening  with  danger  its  pure  and  permanent  exercise  ;  and  that, 
while  they  fully  relied  on  the  liberality  and  justice  of  the  legislature, 
not  to  impose  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  their  religious  persua- 
sions, they  were  convinced  that   an  adjustment   might  take  place 
conciliatory  to  the  Protestant  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  compatibla 
■with  the  principles  of  their  fiiith  and  diccipline.]     This  petition  was 
signed  by  above  nine  hundred  persons,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
rank.     [Here  the  clerk,  by  desire  of  Mr.  Grattan,  read  a  number  of 
tlie  names,  comprehending  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  nobility.] 
The  House  had  desired  to  have  certain  declarations  on  the  pa-t  of 
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tiie  Catbollcs,  and  the  Catholics  had  given  him  a  petition  to  present 
to  the  House  in  which  those  declarations  were  explicitly  made.  The 
House  had  exacted  certain  terms,  andv.itli  those  terms  the  Catholics 
had  complied.  He  held  iu  his  hand  a  letter,  for  the  authenticity  of 
which  he  could  vouch,  directed  by  the  Pope  to  be  written  by  Cardinal 
Litta  to  Dr.  Poynter,  touching  the  conditions  with  which  the  legis- 
lature of  this  country'  wished  to  accompany  any  concession  to  tlie 
Catholics.  The  letter  set  forth  the  forms  of  those  oaths,  which  wei  e 
very  little  different  from  those  at  present  taken  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  though  the  oath  which  was  to  be  taken  by  the  bishop 
was  thought  in  itself  a  sufficient  security,  yet  his  Holiness  did  not 
hesitate  to  permit  those  to  whom  it  appertained  to  make  out  a  list  eif 
the  candidates  for  a  bishopric,  which  list  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
King's  ministers,  in  order  that  if  any  one  of  such  candidates  were 
disliked  or  suspected,  his  name  might  be  expunged  from  it.  The 
letter  went  further,  and  said,  that  as  soon  as  the  British  governmenc 
shall  promulgate  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  his  Holiness  w\l\ 
send  a  brief  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  the  above  effect,  and 
])ublish  to  the  universe^his  gi-ateful  sense  of  the  generosity  and  cle- 
mency of  the  British  government,  and  finally  permit  tlie  bishops  to 
observe  what  was  before  stated  with  regard  to  the  oaths  and  to  tlie 
mode  of  elections. 

Here  then,  upon  the  granting  of  emancipation,  was  that  power 
given  to  the  crown  which  had  been  so  frequently  demanded  as  its 
condition.  He  had  been  often,  on  former  occasions,  asked  what 
plan  did  he  bring,  in  order  that  emancipation  should  be  granted  ? 
what  plan  could  he  propose  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion  as  by  law  established  ?  In  order  to  be  able  to  answer  such 
questions  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had,  with  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
possessed  himself  of  good  information  on  the  subject.  He  was  ac- 
(piainted,  through  a  most  authentic  channel,  with  the  sentiments  of 
tiie  Pope  on  the  great  question ;  and  the  Pope  had  expressed  him- 
self, that  if  emancipation  was  now  Avithheld,  the  fault  was  not  liis. 
He  (the  Pope)  had  very  fairly  said,  "  Why  will  the  parliament  not 
legislate  for  the  Catholics  ?  I  am  not  indisposed  to  withhold  my 
assistance".  If  then  he  was  asked  on  the  present  occasion,  where 
are  your  securities  ?  he  would  say  :  "  Here  are  my  terms  ;  they  aio 
the  terras  on  which  you  wished  heretofore  to  grant  emanci])ation, 
and  if  you  now  refuse  them,  you  refuse  what  you  so  anxiously  sought 
for,  and  considered  as  securities  ". 

He  would  ask  the  House  how  many  petitions  had  been  -jjreseiitiHl 
to  them  this  session  against  the  claims  of  the  CathoHco?  TTewisiitd 
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to  have  .111,  or  any,  such  petitions  read.  None  could  be  read.  None 
jiad  been  presented.  What  then  was  the  inference?  That  tliC 
great  body  of  the  Protestants  were  not  inimical  to  the  claims  of  their 
Catholic  bretliren.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  there 
were  not  many  Protestants  who  still  opposed  Catholic  emancipation, 
but  it  would  not  be  presuming  too  much  in  him  to  suppose,  that 
where  so  many  petitions  had  been  presented  on  a  former  occasion, 
all  or  most  of  which  were  against  emancipation  conditionally,  an(/ 
none  on  the  jn-esent,  there  did  not  exist  any  general  opposition  to  it 
311  the  minds  of  the  Protestants.  There  then  was  uo  general  pre- 
judice to  contend  against  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  there 
Avas  sufficient  authority  to  show  that  they  could  legislate  in  respect 
of  concessions  for  the  Catholics.  The  Catholic  bishops  had  in  1799 
agreed  to  certain  resolutions,  which  declared  tliat  the  concessions 
Avhich  were  then,  and  have  been  since  demanded,  were  not  hostile  to 
1'ie  discipline  of  the  church.  The  Pope  himself  not  only  declares 
hat  such  concessions  may  be  granted,  but  hasactually  granted  them, 
'jrovided  the  Catholics  be  emancipated.  This  then,  would  be  one 
good  effect  of  the  committee  for  which  he  intended  to  move :  it 
^vould  show  to  some  of  the  Catholics,  that  those  concessio^is  to  wliich 
they  objected  were  not  only  not  against  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
but  accordant  with  its  practice.  He  would  not  take  up  the  time  of 
tlie  House  by  mentioning  in  detail  the  grievances  which  at  present 
affected  Ireland.  They  might  be  classed  under  a  very  few  heads. 
She  had  commercial  and  financial  ditliculties  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  lie" 
]iresent  misfortunes  might  be  traced  to  religious  animosities.  The 
causes  of  the  other  evils  of  Ireland  might  be  removed  with  perhaps 
little  difficulty  ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  remove  many  of  the 
evils  which  arose  from  religious  distinctions  and  the  effect  of  the 
penal  code,  without  a  particular  investigation.  To  this  inquiry  he 
called  the  House ;  by  it  they  Avould  reduce  those  who  made  rehgious 
differences  a  pretext  for  disturbance,  to  a  mere  banditti,  because  the 
removal  of  that  pretext  would  be  the  result  of  the  iiujuiry,  and 
having  no  foreign  power  to  aid  them  in  their  wish  for  disturbance, 
they  would  die  from  jejunity.  If  the  result  of  the  inquiiy  which  the 
House  might  enter  into  did  not  satisfy  some  of  the  Catholics,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  duty  of  the  House  was  to  serve,  not  to 
eatisfy  them  ;  and  if  they  succeeded  in  the  former,  he  trusted  they 
wo  lid  have  firmness  and  spirit  sufficient  to  act  upon  that  conduct 
■which  justice  and  duty  should  point  out.  Most  of  the  evils  which  at 
]  recent  affected  Ireland  were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  system 
jjursued  by  one  or  another  chief  goveraor.     He  by  no  means  v*  ished 
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to  afdifcutfc  tliem  to  such  cause.  The  fanlt  lay  In  tlie  law,  Avliidi 
ohligerl  the  government  of  Ireland  to  act  with  a  marked  partiality 
to  one  sect.  Until  this  defect  in  the  law  was  remedied,  it  would  bf 
impossible  for  any  chief  governor  of  Ireland  to  act  impartially.  The 
fault,  then,  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  as  far  as  its  government 
was  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  penal  code,  rested  with  parlia- 
ment, who  had  it  in  their  power  to  repeal  that  code.  Almost  all  the 
evils  which  affected  Ireland,  whether  they  originated  in  this  code  or 
not,  were  fostered  and  fomented  by  it.  The  United  Irishmen  had 
not  originated  in  religious  animosities,  but  their  disturbances  had 
at  length  turned  into  that  disordered  channel.  Thus  it  would  ever 
be;  there  was  something  radically  bad  in  the  law,  and  as  long  as  it 
was  not  remedied,  so  long  would  it  continue  to  be  the  nurse  of 
every  evil  which  arose  in  the  state,  whether  originating  witli  itseL 
or  not.  A  sore  on  the  finger  may,  though  in  itself  not  very  dangerous, 
be  turned  to  mortality.  It  was  the  same  in  the  body  politic ;  small 
evils  may  thus  become  the  channels  through  which  great  miseries 
might  flow  on  the  state. 

The  honourable  gentleman  then  contended,  that  it  Avas  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  empire,  that  the  evils  which  existed  in  any  part 
of  it  should  be  traced  to  their  source,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
spreading,  or  being  the  cause  of  others  as  pernicious  as  themselves. 
He  observed  that  the  societies  of  Orangemen,  which  caused  so  much 
disaffection  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  in  Ireland,  had  arisen 
from  the  effects  of  the  penal  code.  Another  evil  which  arose  from  it 
was,  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  meant  the  Catholic  population, 
were  not  identified  with  the  law.  The  advantage  of  that  identifi- 
cation would  be  to  unite  all  in  defence  and  support  of  privileges 
which  all  equally  enjoyed ;  but  this  advantage,  which  was  contem- 
plated by  the  Union,  was  lost  by  the  continued  existence  of  partial 
laws,  which,  while  they  obliged  the  Catholic  to  defend  the  consti- 
tution, gave  him  little  or  ao  share  in  the  privileges  of  that  constitu- 
tion. It  was  vain  then  to  expect,  that  while  such  partiality 
existed,  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  could  be  identified  with  tiie 
laws.  So  long  as  this  code  of  laws  remained  unrepealed,  so  long 
would  there  exist  in  the  state  a  large  body  of  men,  of  whom  the 
government  must  necessarily  be  afraid,  and  to  overawe  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  support  a  large  standing  army. 

'J'his  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  penal  code,  and  not  its 
least  obnoxious  one,  as  it  tended  to  draw  on  a  military  government 
It  was  true  the  soldiers  so  employed  may  not  be  badly  disposed, 
biit  as  long  as  tlie  soldiers  in  any  country  exceeded  a  fair  proportion 
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of  the  population,  so  long  is  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  held,  not 
by  the  law,  but  by  the  clemency  of  the  army.  He  had  e'very  respect 
for  the  army,  he  applauded  them  for  their  imparallelled  victories  aim 
for  their  strict  discipline,  but  still  he  could  never  consent  that  British 
subjects  should  hold  their  liberties  at  their  pleasure.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  support  of  a  large  standing  army  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  continuance  of  the  penal  code,  but  such  was  its  eft'ect. 
It  was  necessary  that  this  army  should  H  kept,  in  order  to  keep 
down  a  proscribed  people.  It  was  also  necessary  that  this  army 
should  be  paid  at  a  vast  expense  to  the  country  ;  and  for  what  was 
all  this  er^pense  and  this  risk  of  a  military  government  incurred  ? 
To  keep  such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  the  Earl  of  Fiugall  out 
of  parliament,  lest  if  they  got  a  seat  there  they  should  seek  by 
treasonable  conspiracies  to  overtin-n  the  constitution.  But  wl)y 
should  these,  or  any  other  Catholic  noblemen,  seek  to  overturn  the 
constitution  when  they  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  its  privi- 
leges? Or  if  they  were  so  disposed,  how  could  they  effect  it? 
Would  it  be  by  applying  to  France  ?  No.  To  Spain?  No.  We 
were  in  peace  and  amity  with  those  powers.  Was  it  then  to  the 
Pojie  they  would  apply  ?  Such  an  idea  was  ridiculous.  The  Pope 
had  not  the  power,  nor  if  he  had,  was  he  disposed  to  exert  it.  Yet 
it  was  for  this  we  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  large  standing  army,  to 
prevent  a  few  noblemen  from  doing  that  which  they  would  not  tlo 
if  they  could,  and  could  not  if  they  would.  Yet  these  were  the  idle 
fears  for  which  Ave  were  called  upon  to  make  such  sacrifices. 

He  begged  leave  to  add,  that  the  empire,  according  to  the  admis- 
sion of  all  parties,  was  at  present  in  a  state  of  great  splendour,  ^^'e 
had  made  great  additions  to  it  by  conquest,  and  it  required  large 
standing  armies  to  keep  those  conquests.  Why  then  should  we  a^ld 
to  the  number  of  our  troops,  in  order  to  keep  a  part  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  as  aliens  in  their  native  country  ?  Such  conduct  was  most 
a lisurd  and  impolitic,  and  tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  strength  of 
the  empire.  Here  then  Avas  the  danger  which  was  to  be  incurred  ; 
and  for  what  ?  For  refusing  emancipation  on  those  very  terms  on 
which  it  had  been  opposed  some  time  back.  The  opponenls  of 
emancipation  feared  some  time  back,  that  by  granting  that  nicasiue, 
they  would  be  granting  an  influence  to  a  foreign  power;  that  icar 
was  now  done  away  by  the  terms  Avhich  he  proposed.  The  tevms 
would  place  the  Catholic  prelates  out  of  the  danger  of  any  foreign 
iutluence,  and  sufficiently  under  the  power  of  the  crown  for  any 
siTurity  which  it  could  demand.  He  begged  the  House  to  be  on 
tlieii-  guard  against  anything  liko  recrimination  ou  the  Catholics,     it 
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•would  not  be  politic  to  refer  back  to  ancient  dates  of  history,  to  see 
what  had  been  done  on  former  occasions  by  them.  It  would  be 
sufficient  to  know,  that  in  1782  we  had  made  most  important  con- 
a'ssions  to  Ireland,  which  we  should  not  now  retract  in  part,  by 
refusing  the  benefits  of  our  law  to  three-fom-ths  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  had  been  once  said,  that  Ireland  would  not  receive  the  English 
law  when  it  was  pressed  upon  her.  The  House  should  not  now  act 
upon  a  contrary  principle,  and  refuse  those  benefits  to  so  large  a 
^)ortion  of  the  Irish  popidation,  who  would  receive  them  with  joy 
and  gratitude. 

He  then  moved,  "  That  this  House  wiW,  early  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of 
tlie  laws  affecting  his  Majesty's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great 
liritain  and  Ii-eland,  with  a  \ifcw  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  ad- 
justment as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment, 
and  to  the  general  concord  and  satisfaction  of  all  chisses  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects". 


Ma>/  9,  1817. 

^Ir.  Grattax,  previous  to  submitting  liis  motion  to  the  Honse  on  the  subject 
of  t!ie  Catholic  claims,   movid,  "  That  the  petition  of  the  Koaiaa  Catholics  of 
IroLind,  presented  on  the  luth  of  May,  1S1(;,  be  read." 
The  petition  was  accordingly  read  by  the  clerk. 

3tlR.  Grattan  then  said:  Having  been  applied  to  by  the  lloman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  to  bring  their  case  under  the  consideration  of 
tlie  House,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discharge  the  duty  I  have  under- 
taken. But,  sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  go  into  this 
important  question.  I  shall  entreat  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to 
hear  my  sentiments  fully  by  way  of  reply.  Upon  a  question  of  thiy 
&oi-t,  which  has  been  debated  in  this  House  so  often,  it  would  be 
monstrous  presumption  in  me  to  expect  to  be  heard  twice  in  the 
course  of  one  night ;  I  shall  therefore  request  the  indulgence  of  the 
Iloase  for  my  reply ;  and  shall  now  trouble  gentlemen  but  a  very 
few  minutes.  The  resolution  I  intend  to  move  is,  for  a  committee 
to  take  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman  Catholics  into  consideration. 
It  is  the  same  motion  which  was  carried  in  1813,  and  docs  nothing 
more  than  pledge  the  House  to  examine  the  penal  laws,  with  a  view 
to  rebeve  tlie  Catholics,  to  give  every  security  to  the  Protestant 

2d 
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establishment,  and  ultimately  to  impart  satisfaction  to  all  orders  "^f 
men  in  the  empire.     I  say  ultimate  satisfaction  ;  because  in  such  a 
question  as  this,   the  hope  of  giving  immediate  satisfaction  to  every 
order  of  men,  is  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility;  and  therefore  the 
House  must  legislate  to  the  best  of  its  judgment,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  satisfaction  of  one  party,  and  theimmediite  relief  of  another. 
I  have  read  the  report*  which  ray  learned  and  useful  friend  (Sir 
).  C.  IIii>pesley)  has  presented  to  the  House,  which  has  clearly  showii 
'j-ou  that,  in  all  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  a  civil  and 
nilitary  toleration,  incorporation,  and  qualification,  ^or  all  religious' 
sects;  that  there  is,  in  nearly  every  state  of  Eiu'ope,  a  certain  con- 
nexion between  the  clergy  and  the  government,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
danger  of  foreign  influence ;  and  that  England  is   almost  the  only 
country  where  such  an  aiTangement  has  not  yet  been  made.     I  beg 
to  observe,  that  there  is  now  every  reason  to  hope,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but  that  securities  may  be  had,  and  such  securities 
as  the  House  will  perhaps  think  desirable.     There  may  be  domestic 
nomination,  there  may  be  a  vcio — there  may  be  both  !     Now  yoLX 
may  command  your  own  securities,  and  therefore  let  not  gentlemen 
say  :  "  We  cannot  accede  to  Catholic  emancipation,  because  we  have 
no  securities ".     The  question  is,  will  you  endanger  the  safety  of 
your  own  church,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Catholics  from  the  consti- 
tution ?     Ygu  now  have  securities,  both  for  church  and  state,  af 
your  command.     If  you  exclude  the  Catholics,  if  you  keep  fioai 
them  civil  and  military  rights,  will  yoa  not  say,  that  you  will  exclud'^ 
tlie  Protestant  church  and  the  Protestant  settlement  from  security  ? 
That  is  to  declare,  that  you  will  prefer  to  the  securities  which  yoiu 
fellow-subjects  offer,   and  which  have  so  often  been  represented  as 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  church   and  state,  a  monopoly,  the 
monopoly  of  power,  the  monopoly  of  seats  in  parliament,  the  mono- 
poly of  civil  and  military  offices.     Is  it  not  to  say,  that  you  wiL 
prefer  this  power,  not  to  the  freedom  of  your  Roman  Catholic  fellow 
subjects,  but  to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  church  ?     So  that  II 
will  appear  that,  having  called  for  securities  in  order  to  justify  you 
in  granting  liberty,  you  now  refuse  them  when  offered,  and  exclude 
the  Catholics,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  i)articipating  in  that 
power  which  they  were  expected  to  share.     I  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
the  present  question  is  not  about  the  means  by  which  securities  may 
be  effected.     I  will  not  debate  that  point.     The  question  is,  whether 

*  Official  papers  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  :  rilntw^ 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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any  securities  whatever  will  be  received  ?  Let  me  tell  yoii  why. 
There  is  a  communication  between  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  clergv, 
which  must  end  either  in  incorporation  with  the  See  of  Rome,  or 
connexion  with  the  government  of  England,  and  if  the  latter  be 
refused,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  England.  You  will 
have  the  Catholic  clergy  incorporated  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
the  Catholic  laity  discorporated  from  the  people  of  England. 

I  shall  go  into  a  committee  to  move  the  repeal  of  the  laws  that 
disqualify  the  Catholics  from  civil,  military,  and  naval  power,  subject 
'0  such  arrangements  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  act  of  settlement,  and  the  government  of 
Great  Britain ;  that  is  to  say,  subject  to  such  provisions  as  you  wilt 
feel  necessary  for  the  security  of  your  church  and  state  ;  that,  if  you 
choose  to  adopt  the  resolution,  you  may  show  to  the  world  that  yoa 
have  ceased  to  be  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  withheld  those 
rights,  but  that  you  are  ready  to  give  franchises,  and  that  you  are 
willing  to  grant  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  your  constitution  tr 
your  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  This  will  acquit  you  with  regard  ti^ 
your  having  a  just  idea  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  Avhilst  the  secu- 
rities you  will  receive  will  effectually  protect  your  civil  and  religious 
privileges.  Give  to  the  Catholics  all  they  require,  taking  care  that 
your  church  is  properly  protected.  This  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  question  Avill  stand,  and  the  point  which  you  must  ultimately 
concede.  With  respect  to  safeguards,  I  think  there  is  no  man,  when 
he  procures  rights  which  he  considers  inestimable,  that  ought  not  to 
give  you  those  securities,  which,  while  they  do  not  trench  on  thr 
Catholic  cliurch,  afford  strength  and  safety  to  the  Protestant 
religion.     I  shall  now  move : 

"  That  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  laws 
affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  conciliatory  adjustment  as 
may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects". 

I  beg  to  say  this,  that  my  idea  is  not,  in  any  degree  whatever  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  this  House  to  insist  on  full  satisfaction 
relative  to  the  profiered  securities,  before  they  proceed  to  legislate;  sn 
that  nothing  that  shall  occur  in  the  House,  either  now  or  at  any  futiuo 
period,  shall  be  considered  operative,  unless  the  House  be  perft'ctly 
satisfied  that  the  securities  offered  will  insure  the  safety  of  the  Pru- 
tcstant  church  and  state. 
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On  the  close  of  the  debate  Mr.  Grattan  spoke  as  follows : — 
I  beg  to  restate  what  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that  you  can  now 
command  your  securities,  and  in  refusing  to  agree  to  this  motion, 
you  not  only  reject  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholic  subject,  but  the 
security  of  the  Protestant.  It  is  very  true,  a  certain  unpopularity 
may  for  a  while  atteud  one  species  of  secm-ity,  but  I  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh),  you  are  not  to  legislate  to  please,  you  are 
to  legislate  to  serve,  you  are  to  legislate  to  save  ;  and  then,  rely  on 
it,  you  will  ultimately  satisfy.  If  you  reject  this  motion,  I  repeat 
it,  you  reject  your  security,  you  oppose  the  franchises  of  those  of 
another  religion,  and  the  security  of  your  own.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  has  called  our  system  a  Pi'otestant  constitution; 
as  justly  might  he  have  called  it  a  Protestant  empire ;  he  means 
a  constitution  to  which  the  Protestants  have  an  exclusive  right 
■without  the  participation  of  any  Catholic  member ;  he  will  prove 
that  title.  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  produced  any  authority  iu 
which  that  constitution  is  called  Protestant,  and  if  he  did,  denomina- 
tion is  no  title.  Still  less  can  he  advance  prescription ;  the  consti- 
tution was  the .  Avork  of  Catholics,  and  the  fundamental  laws  the 
work  of  Catholics.  The  bill  of  rights,  and  the  declaration  of  rights, 
vent  no  further  than  to  declare  the  rights  obtained  by  Catholics. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  has  no  right  to  say,  the  oath  is  a 
fundamental  law ;  the  oath  was  not  intended  to  go  against  the 
CathoHc  religion,  but  against  those  who  obey  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope,  and  such  is  the  explanation  by  act  of  parliament.  [Hero 
the  statute  of  33  Geo.  III.,  chap.  44,  was  read.] 

Mr.  Grattan  proceeded  and  observed,  that  the  preamble  ran  thus  : 

that  the  oath  was  a  dogmatic  renunciation  of  religious  tenets,  instead 

of  an  oath  of  allegiance  ;  that  the  oath  had  been  enacted  to  preserve 

the  government  against  the  attempts  of  those  who  were  supposed  to 

acknowledge  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  not  against  their 

religion  ;  that  it  was  accordingly  repealed,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 

put  in  its  place.     I  speak  of  the  repeal  of  the  Scotch  oath  of  1793. 

There  is  another  act  which  declares  the  oath  to  be  provisional,  and 

If  provisional,  of  course,  not  fundamental.      The  Irish  act  of  Union 

enacts,  that  the  qualifying  oath  and  declaration  shall  be  taken  until 

altered  by  parliament,  and  it  had  in  view  this  very  question,  namely, 

the  admission  of  the  Catholics  into  parliament.     Here,  then,  are  these 

gentlemen  declaring  the  oath  to  be  fundamental,  and  here  are  two 

statutes  declaring   the  contrary ;    which  then  will    you   believe  ? 

Gentlemen  say,  the  Catholics  are  excluded  by  the  fundamental  laws 

of  the  land  from  all  political  situations.     The  act  of  parliament  says 
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exactly  the  contrary  :  "  Be  it  enacted,  that  persons  professing  tLc 
Catholic  religion  may  enjoy  all  places,  civil  and  military".  Ilavin;:,' 
failed  to  make  out  this  exclusive  title  by  law — on  the  contrary,  being 
convicted  in  the  attempt  by  act  of  parliament,  they  endeavour  to 
make  out  a  title  by  inference :  they  say  the  King  must  be  Protestant, 
the  lords  must  be  Protestant,  and  the  commons  must  be  Pro- 
testant. They  are  mistaken ;  the  lords  are  not  exclusively  Pro- 
testant, writs  are  now  sent  to  Catholic  peers  ;  the  commons  are  not 
exclusively  Protestant,  the  commons  are  in  part  Catholic ;  the  con ■■. 
jtituency  of  Ireland,  and  they  form  no  small  part  of  the  electors,  ar<i 
in  no  small  proportion  Caiholic.  Gentlemen  make  a  comparison 
between  the  body  and  the  House  wherein  it  acts  ;  the  House  are  not 
the  commons  ;  the  commons  are  those  who  elect  and  act  by  repre* 
sentation  ;  accordingly,  the  King  thanks  the  commons,  and  impeach- 
ments are  made  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  and  survive  prorogation 
or  dissolution.  I  have  two  objections  to  their  argument ;  it  raises 
disabilities  on  inference,  which  is  against  a  principle  of  law,  and  it 
founds  inference  upon  what  is  not  feet.  You  cannot  take  away  the 
preroL_'ative  of  the  crown  by  inference ;  you  cannot  take  away  the 
privilege  of  the  people  by  inference. 

They  have  failed  to  make  out  an  exclusive  title  to  this  constitution, 
they  have  produced  nothing  in  the  letter  of  the  Pievolution,  and  the 
spirit  is  all  against  them.  The  Pievolution,  pi-operly  understood,  was 
not  a  victory  of  Protestantism  over  Popery,  but  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  over  oppression  ;  and  the  Catholics  were  excluded  from  its 
benefits  because  they  were  ranged  in  the  cause  of  that  oppression. 
Tliey  were  excluded  then,  because  they  were  in  a  state  of  war ;  and 
they  are  admissible  noiv,  because  they  are  in  a  state  of  allegiance. 
(jJentlemen  have  said  that  the  Revolution  was  afinal  settlement  of  reli- 
gion; no  such  thing;  the  penal  laws  took  place  a  considerable  time  after 
and  then  their  argument  is,  that  this  final  settlement  Avas  open  to 
penalties  and  shut  to  benefits.  Gentlemen  having  failed  to  show 
that  the  Protestants  have  an  exclusive  title  to  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  or  to  say  more  properly,  that  the  constitution  is  her- 
metically sealed  against  Catholics,  are  reduced  to  prove  that  they 
have  a  right  to  exclude  the  Catholics  from  political  power. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  natural  right  to  political  power  ; 
but  I  do  say  that  the  Catholics  have  a  right  to  the  attributes  of  law, 
universality,  and  equality  ;  and  I  do  further  say,  that  the  CathuhV.* 
have  a  common-law  right  to  eligibility.  The  parliament  does  nof 
five  that  ri.udit,  but  the  parHament  takes  it  away.  The  common  laA 
gnes  the  Catholic  the  right  of  eligibility,  and  the  parliament  deprives 
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liim  of  it.  The  parliament  may  do  so ;  the  parliament  mast,  and 
does  regulate  that  right;  so  with  regard  to  qnalification  ;  so  with 
regard  to  persons  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ;  so  with 
regard  to  placemen  and  pensioners.  Parliament  may  take  awa) 
that  right,  but  it  must  be  for  a  good  reason,  and  religion  is  none — ■ 
religion  is  no  just  excuse  for  disqualification.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  communicate  with  his  God  without  the  interference  of  the 
state.  The  moral  atrocity  which  has  been  charged  upon  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  which  is  no  part  of  religion,  namely,  violation  of 
faith  and  contempt  of  allegiance,  are  imputations  now  too  long 
exploded  to  be  dwelt  upon.  They  are  incompatible  with  auy  society, 
and  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Such  charges  are  no  ground  for  disqualification.  The  incompatibility 
of  the  seven  Romish  sacraments  with  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  part  of  which  is  recited  in  the  oath,  as  little  can  it  form  a 
ground  of  disability  ;  imputed  disallegiance  can  form  no  ground  ot  . 
disabiUty ;  and  their  allegiance,  declared  in  four  acts  of  parliament, 
14th,  18th,  22nd,  and  43rd  of  the  king,  the  right  of  property 
granted  in  1778,  the  rights  of  religion  in  1782,  the  right  of  franchise 
and  of  arras  gi-anted  in  1793,  preckide  any  question  regarding  dis- 
ability on  account  of  disaflection.  The  inability  of  the  Pope  to 
shake  the  British  empire,  and  his  disposition  signified  by  the  letters 
of  Quarantotti  and  Litta,  go  still  farther  to  take  away  any  pretence  of 
disability  on  account  of  disaffection.  But  they  say  the  Pope  has 
revived  the  Jesuits,  and  this  is  an  argument  for  attainting  the  Catho- 
lics ;  they  say  the  Inquisition  is  revived,  and  this  is  a  good  argument 
for  disqualifying  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Fingall ;  they  say 
that  the  Catholic  draft  of  1813  was  a  bad  bill,  and  therefore  the 
act  of  William,  imposing  the  oath,  is  a  good  law ;  but  the  question 
is  not  whetlier  a  particular  committee  be  capable  of  drawing  an  act 
of  parliament,  but  whether  the  Iloman  Catholic  be  incapable  of  alle- 
giance ? 

An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Webber)  dissents,  and  says,  if 
there  was  an  opportunity,  the  Catholics  would  rise.  You  will  observe 
that  this  is  evidence,  not  argument,  and  evidence  of  an  opinion,  the 
ground  of  which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  establish.  If  the 
Catholics  be  so  disposed,  which  I  deny,  it  must  arise  from  their 
particular  situation  by  his  own  account,  and  not  from  the  Catholic 
religion  ;  that  is,  it  must  arise  from  nativity  and  from  the  laws ;  it 
from  nativity,  his  argument  is  this,  that  God  has  made  men  in  Ire- 
land for  rebellion  ;  if  from  the  laws,  then  why  does  he  ilofend  a 
system  which   he   acknowledges  must  produce   disatlcctiou  i     The 
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member  refers  to  Iiistory ;  tlie  histoiy  of  Ireland  is  a  history  of  oppros- 
sion,  of  a  people  ill  governed,  and  a  government  ill  obeyed.  The 
liistorians  were,  for  the  most  part,  partisans,  and  afi-aid  to  speak 
truth  ;  bnt  do  not  go  back  to  those  periods  of  your  common  disgrace  ; 
ratiier  go  to  those  periods  -whei-e  you  fought  together,  to  those  battles 
where  you  have  conquered.  Here  a  battalion,  here  a  troop  stood 
for  the  empire,  and  then  leani  this  practical  knowledge,  that, 

"  Without  a  priest,  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws, 
And  asks  uo  omen  but  his  country's  cause". 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  esta- 
blished no  ground  for  discjualification ;  none  in  religion  abstractedly 
considered  ;  none  in  the  charges  of  atrocity  which  they  have  made 
against  it :  none  in  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  the  seven  Catho- 
lic sacraments  with  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  none  in  the  connexion 
with  the  Pope,  which  now  ceases,  except  they  please  to  continue  it ; 
none  in  the  charges  made  against  Irish  Catholics,  and  they  are 
refuted  by  the  declaration  of  parHament  and  their  acts  of  allegiance. 
The  disqualification  then  becomes  an  act  of  power,  and  the  argu- 
ments that  support  it,  not  only  irrational,  but  criminal. 

It  is  a  crime  to  say,  you  should  punish  the  children  for  the  offence 
of  the  father.     It  is  a  crime  to  say,  you  should  prmish  the  many  for 
the  offences  of  the  few.     It  is  a  crime  to  say,  you  would  deprive  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  a  great  portion  of  your  countrymen,  without  a 
reason.     Such  reasons  are  not  only  contrary  to  justice,  but  contrary 
to  religion ;  they  do  not  tell  in  Christianity.     If  the  arguments  be 
true,  the  religion  cannot  be  so  ;  they  amount  to  a  position,  not  that 
the  court  of  Rome,  but  that  the  religion  of  Chiistendom,  is   an 
abomination.     They  are  not  the  arguments  of  statesmen  defending 
a  country,   but  the  arguments  of  sectaries   defending  a  monopoly. 
A  sectary  is  not  content  with  saying  that  his  OAvn  religion  is  the 
best,  but  that  all  other  religions  are  bad ;  he  takes  from  the  Deity 
His  attributes,  and  gives  Him  his  own,  his  pride,  his  passion,  his 
love  of  plunder,  and  his  love  of  power.     When  the  sectary  says, 
exclude  him  from  the  constitution,  he  means,  give  me  the  monopoly 
")f  power.     When  the  Divine  says,  exclude  him  from  the  constitu- 
lion,  he  means,  give  me  the  monopoly  of  wealth.     In  both,  it  is  the 
rank  sweat  of  earth,  and  a  spiritual  call  in  neither.     I  wish  well  to 
the  Established  Church,   and  would   give  it  everything   but   the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

An  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Leslie  Foster)  has  said,  that  this 
iS  a  case  of  defence,  that  we  are  only  protecting  our  constitution 
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and  religion,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  only  produce  a  revo- 
lution in  both  countries;  a  gentleman  says  this,  endowed  with  much 
iufoi'mation  and  ability.  The  Protestant  establishment,  the  Protes- 
tant church,  are  great  names  certainly ;  but  in  order  to  make  them 
anything  more  than  a  mere  outcry  on  the  present  occasion,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  they  are  in  danger.  Seven  or  eight  noble- 
men would  come  into  the  House  of  Peers,  and  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
members  into  the  House  of  Commons  ;  is  this  a  revolution  ?  or 
would  this  justify  you  in  disqualifying  a  great  portion  of  youx  fellov;-- 
subjects  ?  It  is  then  necessary  to  prophesy,  and  gentlemen  say  this 
would  become  a  majority  in  Ireland,  then  a  majority  in  England, 
and  bear  down  the  House  of  Peers,  and  finally  depose  the  king.  I 
say  no ;  and  for  the  reason  they  give  ;  because  the  majority  they 
say  will  draw  the  power ;  and  the  majority  in  the  British  empire  is 
P'otestant.  But  I  gravely  ask  you,  will  you  on  the  strength  of 
piophecy,  and  such  a  prophecy,  disqualify  your  people?  Mr.  Fox 
has  observed,  that  if  men  had  an  interest  in  it,  they  would  deny  a 
mathematical  as  well  as  a  moral  truth ;  here  it  has  happened ; 
minority  is  majority,  and  nothing  is,  but  what  is  not.  Such  has 
been  the  danger  Avhich  gentlemen  apprehend  to  the  constitution. 
Now  let  us  see  the  safety  which  they  administer ;  and,  first,  they 
reject  the  security,  and,  instead  of  se-ourity,  they  suffer  an  unrestained 
intercourse  between  tlie  church  of  Rome  and  the  Iiish  clergy ;  so 
that  there  may  be  a  complete  incorporation  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
accompanied  by  a  complete  disincoi-poration  of  the  people  from  the 
constitution  of  England,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  tax  on  both, 
countries,  and  chiefly  on  England,  in  order  to  guard  the  penal  system 
in  Ireland  against  the  people. 

Fenal  system!  do  I  say?  What!  are  you  not  yet  a  people? 
Have  you  been  so  many  centuries  with  tlie  powers  of  revenue,  of 
government,  of  legislation,  and  are  you  not  yet  a  people  ?  And  have 
you  incuiTcd  a  debt  of  £25,000,000,  as  it  existed  before  the  Union, 
telling  nothing  in  empire,  and  only  spinning  on  your  own  axis,  and 
do  you  now  seek  to  continue  a  system,  which  has  thus  kept  you 
divided,  and  support  it  with  barracks  and  forces,  and  inflict  pains 
and  penalties  on  your  people  ?  "  It  is  true  Ave  have  prayed  for  you, 
much ;  we  have  drank  for  you,  much  ;  and  now  all  we  want  is 
everything  you  have  to  give,  at  the  expense  of  the  strength  of  the 
empire  ". 

This  is  not  the  state  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  their  idea  of  her  safety ; 
fortunately  for  the  empire,  she  has  acted  upon  a  very  different 
pnnciplc.     She  has  acted  as  a  nation,  not  as  a  settlement ;  she 
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has  contributed  to  restore  the  empire,  by  rejecting  a  systeni 
those  mistaken  men  would  impose  upon  her ;  a  system  impolitic, 
immoral,  and  unchristian ;  no  state  can  be  formed  on  it,  no 
morality  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  Christianity  protests  with  all  her 
charities  against  it;  it  stabs  the  dearest  interests  of  men,  and  aggra- 
vates the  crime  by  assuming  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty. 


May  3,  1819. 

Mr.  Grattan  presented  eij^bt  Roman  Catholic,  and  five  Protestant  petitions  uj 
favour  of  the  Koman  Catholic  claims;  he  then  rose  and  said: 

I  BEG  leave.  Sir,  in  presenting  these  petitions,  to  express  my  most 
ardent  hope,  that  they  may  ultimately  succeed,  and  that  in  theit 
success  they  may  give  strength  to  the  Protestant  church,  to  the  act 
of  settlement,  and  to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  crown,  and 
that  they  may  form  an  identification  of  the  people,  so  as  to  preserve 
tranquillity  at  home,  and  security  and  respectability  abroad,  while 
jlie  two  religions  under  the  roof  of  one  and  the  same  empire,  may 
exercise  tlieir  respective  privileges,  with  the  same  God,  the  snuie 
Gospel,  and  the  same  Redeemer,  with  ditlerent  sacraments,  but  the 
same  results,  and  in  their  different  notes,  with  all  the  variety  of 
nature,  but  with  its  concord  and  harmony  also,  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  their  common  Creator. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  combination  of  Europe 
has  ceased ;  that  the  race  of  the  Pretender  is  extinct ;  that  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  Pope  is  no  more ;  and  that  the  imputed 
attachments  are  not  only  gone,  but  the  objects  to  which  there  could 
be  any  attachment  are  annihilated. 

The  Roman  Catholics  claiRi  a  common-law  right  of  eligibility, 
subject  certainly  to  the  control  of  parUament :  they  formerly  sat  in 
parliament,  and  held  offices,  as  you  now  sit  in  parhament,  by  virtue 
of  that  right ;  should  you  repeal  the  disabling  statutes,  you  do  not 
give,  you  only  restore ;  should  you  please  to  continue  the  penal 
statutes,  it  is  a  sentence  where  you  are  to  prove  their  delinquency 
before   you  call  upon  them  to   establish   their   innocence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  parliament  has  a  right  to  disqualify ;  the 
safety  of  parliament  depends  on  it ;  you  have  done  so  in  the  best  oi 
times ;  you  have  disqualified  placemen  and  pensioners  of  certain 
descriptions ;  you  have  disqualified  revenue  officers,  and  you  have 
ascertained  the  qualiticatiou  of  members  of  parliament,  with  a  view 
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to  secure  its  independency ;  but  there  is  one  privilege  which  you 
rannot  affect — you  cannot  disqualify  on  account  of  religion ;  the 
subject  worships  his  God  in  defiance  of  his  fellow-creature ;  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  God,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  subject.  The 
king  who  would  interfere,  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  his  Maker, 
and  attempts  to  jostle  the  Almighty  from  His  throne ;  he  has  no 
credentials  from  God,  and  he  can  have  none  from  man  ;  all  the  kings  of 
tiie  Earth,  and  all  their  artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  and  dragoons  cannot, 
in  the  mind  of  the  meanest  individual,  establish  a  conviction  of  any 
juoposition,  moral,  religious,  or  mathematical.  Indeed,  you  are  too 
enlightened  to  doubt  this  ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  we  do  not  exclude 
the  Roman  Catholics  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  that  we 
consider  what  they  call  their  religion  to  be  evidence  of  tenets  and 
affections  which  do  not  belong  to  religion,  and  which  amount  to  a 
disregard  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath  and  the  duty  of  allegiance. 
Let  us  suppose  Sir  George  Jemingham  tried  on  that  charge,  and 
that  the  arguments  tendered  in  evidence  were,  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  Lateran,  the  revival  of  the  Jesuits,  the  restoration  of 
the  Inquisition,  Gandolphy's  pamphlet,  his  reception  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  politeness  of  the  Pope's  chamberlain  :  the  judge  wdio  should 
suffer  such  evidence  to  go  to  a  jury  womld  be  impeached,  and  the 
Jury  who  found  on  such  evidence,  would  be  attainted.  Suppose  the 
counsel  on  the  side  of  the  defence  should  tender  in  evidence  the 
divers  oaths  Avhich  the  Protestants  had  prescribed,  and  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  taken,  the  answers  of  the  six  universities 
against  the  imputed  slander,  the  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  the 
battles  Avon  with  Catholic  blood,  and,  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion arising  from  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  by 
the  Pope,  he  should  say,  that  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  question 
which,  by  any  pretence,  came  Avithin  your  jui'isdiction,  but  that 
objection  was  ansAvered  by  the  Po})e's  own  letters,  containing  an 
offer  of  the  veto,  and  that  you,  in  refusing  that  offer,  rejected  the 
security  of  the  church,  Avhen  it  came  accompanied  with  the  liberty  of 
tiie  people;  such  a  tender  by  the  counsel,  the  judge  Avould  observe 
to  be  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  other  side  had  made  out  no 
m.^e. 

Here  then  I  beg  to  observe  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  first,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  a  common-laAv  right  to  eligibility;  secondly, 
that  the  parliament  had,  in  justice,  no  right  to  require  them  to  abjure 
thoir  religion ;  thirdly,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  no 
evidence  of  perfidy  or  treason  ;  fourthly,  that  you  reject  the  Roman 
Cztholics  for  what  they  have  abjured,  and  you  further  rcquii-e  tbem 
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to  abjure  that  vvhicli  does  not  belong  to  the  cognizance  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  namely,  the  articles  of  their  religion ;  and  in  so  iloing, 
you  commit  that  for  which  a  judge  would  be  impeaclied,  and  a  jur/ 
might  be  attainted. 

In  continuing  the  disqualification  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  we  not 
only  deprive  them  of  th-e  common-law  right  of  eligibility,  but  we 
affect  the  foundation  of  our  own  faith,  and  disobey  the  prime  order 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  :  when  we  say,  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  aifected  with  circumstances  idolatrous,  and  incapable  of  mora. 
obligation  or  political  allegiance,  we  say  the  Roman  Catholic  religiou 
i^i  not  divine ;  saying  that,  we  affirm  that  Christianity  does  not 
extend  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Spain,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany 
saying  that,  we  say  that  Christianity  has  made  no  way,  and  o. 
course  deprive  it  of  one  great  proof  of  its  divinity  ;  saying  that,  we 
say  that  the  Pope  has  foiled  his  Maker,  that  a  man  proves  toe 
Pti-ong  for  Almighty  power,  save  where  a  few  nations  have  rescued 
the  wreck  of  His  omnipotence  from  general  discomfitm-e.  The 
Atheist  hears  all  this,  goes  along  with  each  sect  while  it  attacks  tho 
other,  and  instead  of  stopping  short  at  Protestantism,  proceeds  to 
infidelity. 

I  say,  we  affect  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  and  disobey  a  prime 
order  of  natural  and  I'evealed  religion,  Avhich  is  to  love  one  another. 
In  no  other  way  can  you  serve  your  Maker ;  prayer  is  adoration, 
not  service ;  by  serving  one  another,  you  become  a  part  of  Ilis 
creation,  and  an  auxiliary  member  of  His  system ;  for  this,  the 
Redeemer  came  among  you ;  He  came  supported  by  miracle, 
prophecy,  and  the  interaal  evidence  of  transcendent  morals,  to  ordain 
two  great  truths — the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man  ;  the  love 
of  man  was  not  only  the  order,  but  the  object  of  His  coming.  You 
answer,  you  do  not  obey ;  that  your  fellow-Christians  are  in  general 
idolaters,  and  the  object,  for  the  most  part,  of  moral  disapprobation. 
God  then  has  left  mankind  so  imperfect,  as  to  make  His  own  com- 
mands impossible ;  and  accordingly  we  disqualify  a  great  portion  o'' 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  denounce  a  great  proportion  of  our  felloAv- 
Christians,  and  disobey  our  Gospel,  except  you  can  prove  that  the 
(lospel  does  not  comprehend  those  who  beheve  in  seven  sacraments, 
or  that  its  blessings  are  to  be  confined  to  alms,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  fellow-Christians  are  objects  of  our  chajity,  not  ot  oa 
benevolence. 

You  answer  this  by  charges  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  £ 
have  stated  those  charges  to  be  unfounded;  you  yourselves  do  nol 
beheve  them;  you  did  not  believe  those  charges  in  the  17th  of  the 
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I.  ing,  yvlien  you  declared  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  good  and  loyal 
subjects  ;  you  did  not  believe  those  charges  when  you  gave  them  the 
light  o4' bearing  arms;  you  did  not  believe  those  charges  when  you  gave 
them,  in  Ireland,  the  elective  franchise  ;  you  did  not  believe  those  charges 
when  you  gave  them  the  army  and  navy ;  you  did  not  believe  those 
charges  when  you  restored  the  Popedom ;  you  carried  the  Pope  on  your 
back,  the  great  infallible,  whom  you  supposed  would  command  the 
allegiance  of  your  fellow-subjects,   but  whom  you  found  a  feeble 
potentate,  who  could  not  command  a  Roman  Catholic  musket  in  the 
region  of  Popery,  strapped  to  the  war-horse  of  a  great  captain,  viola- 
lated  in  his  own  dominions,  and  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  nations  had 
suffered  to  be  deposed,  until  the  great  Protestant  power  restored  him. 
I  say,  did  you  restore  the  mass  in  Italy,  in  order  to  punish  your 
fellow -subjects  for  Popery  ?  No ;  but  you  saw  the  danger  came  from 
another  quarter;  you  saw  that  Christianity  of  every  sort  was  compa- 
ratively safe,  but  that  infidelity  of  every  description  was  dangerous. 
You  did  not  believe  these  charges  when  you  helped  to  restore  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  with  them  to  give  new  strength  to  tlie  Komaa 
Catholic  religion   in  France.     France  had  claimed   to   walk  with 
reason,  and  despised  to  walk  with  God,  and  she  stumbled ;  you  saw 
that  the  cold  acknowledgment  of  a  first  cause  would  ill  supply  the 
place  of  the  living  God  and  the  glowing  devotion ;  you  saw  that  a 
liomau  Catholic  church  establishment  was  a  better  guide  than  a 
rueful  philosophy,  and  that  Christianity,  with  seven  sacraments,  ^va3 
better  than  infidelity ;  peace  had  lost  the  sweets  of  afhance,  and  war 
the  properties  of  honour,  and  the  reign  of  the  philosopher  was  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  religion.     Accordingly,  you  waited  for  its 
yevival — the  revival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  a  means  of 
faith  and  a  bond  of  treaty ;  aud  as  you  endeavoured  to  restore  tLe 
l)rinciples  of  order  without  disputing  the  particular  government,  so 
vou  endeavoured  to  revive  the  elements   of  Christianity  withuut 
disputing  the  particular  religion;  and  in  so  doing,  you  introduced 
in    Europe  a  political  conformity  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  you 
L'ut  off  the  hostile  appeal  to  Roman  Catholic  princes ;  and  accor 
dingly,  the  different  kings,  Protestant  and   Roman  Catholic,  have 
nnited,  by  the  bond  of  Christian  fraternity,  to  support  the  Christian 
religion.     You  have  changed  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Europe  : 
,   the"  tAvo   religions,   Protestant  and    Roman  Catholic,  had  been  iu 
a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  mutual  defence, 
cvach  preferring  its  own  establishment,  but  both  concurring  to  defend 
the    principles    of  government    against    the   anarchist,  who  would 
depose  the  king,  and  the  principles  of  Christianity    against    the 
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infidel,  who  would  depose  the  Almighty ;  but  you  cannot  limit  tlie 
benefit  of  these  principles  to  foreign  powers  ;  a  conformity  of  religion 
abroad  must  be  in  substance  a  comprehension  of  religion  at  home ; 
you  cannot  set  up  the  Pope  in  Italy,  and  punish  Popery  in  England; 
you  cannot  favour  the  religion  of  kings,  and  punish  the  same  religion 
iu  subjects  ;  that  were  to  declare,  that  rehgiou  was  an  artifice  of 
state  to  protect  power  and  abridge  liberty. 

But  it  is  said,  if  jou  emancipate  the  Roman  Catholics,  their  clergy 
will  overturn  the  government,  they  will  use  their  influence  with  then 
laity,  and  their  laity  will  use  their  new  power,  and  forfeit  their  lives 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  dominion  to  their  chur  {h.  They  rest 
this  argument  on  a  position  which  is  fundamentally  erroneous ;  it 
supposes  that  man  struggles  for  the  domination  of  his  church  estab- 
lishment by  nature.  Man  is  not  attached  to  church  establishment  by 
nature.  Church  establishment  is  a  creature  of  art  and  a  question 
of  politics,  not  a  work  of  nature.  The  argument  goes  fartlier,  and 
says  that  men  would  prefer  the  domination  of  their  church  establish- 
ment to  all  considerations,  moral  or  political ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all 
men  are  by  nature  fanatics.  It  is  true  the  Deity  is  a  natural  im- 
pression, but  the  bishop  is  not  the  Almighty  ;  the  Deity  has  come 
amongst  us  with  the  Gospel  in  His  hand,  and  the  Gospel  contains  a 
morality  in  the  face  of  those  imgrateful  and  rebellious  proceedings 
here  apprehended :  the  moral  of  the  Gospel  is  common  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  this  case  the  argument  then  would  be,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  rise  against  their  God,  against  their  Gospel, 
and  against  their  King,  to  rebel  with  their  clergy.  This  argument 
is  not  only  not  according  to  human  nature,  but  the  reverse ;  it  sup- 
poses Dr.  Poynter,  an  excellent  subject,  will,  upon  the  emancipation 
of  his  flock,  say  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  "  Your  Grace  is  now  pos- 
sessed of  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  you  will  now  of  course 
try  to  subvert  the  government":  that  is  to  say,  lose  your  head  by  a 
fruitless  effort  to  get  me  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
supposes  that  Lord  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Fingall,  Lord  Clifford,  excel- 
lent subjects  when  deprived  of  their  privileges,  on  their  emancipation, 
to  precipitate  on  treason.  With  them  the  moral  elements  are 
reversed;  kindness  revolts  ;  injuries  reconcile.  Strange  men!  such 
as  human  nature  never  created  ;  you  hug  your  thraldom  ;  you  rebel 
against  your  privileges,  and  you  fall  in  love  with  death,  when  it  is 
to  be  administered  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  This 
argimient  arrives  at  last  to  the  mo.istrous  palliation  of  two  crimes ' 
Tel)ellion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  ambition  cf  their  church, 
r.nd  pains  and  penalties  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
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e:terclse  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  Gospel,  instead  of  being  a  sjstf^Ttk 
of  charity,  becomes  a  scale  of  ferocity. 

The  argument  I  combat,  goes  not  only  against  the  nature  of  man, 
but  against  the  drift  of  the  age.  The  question  is  not  now,  whicli 
church  ?  but  whether  any  ? — Church  or  no  church  ?  God  or  no 
God  ?  When  you  attack  the  religion  of  Europe,  you  attack  the 
-eligion  of  England.  When  you  attack  D)-.  Troy,  you  attack  thg- 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  vain  shall  Oxford  come  forth  and 
say,  we  never  meant  this ;  we  only  disapprove  of  auricular  confession  ; 
we  abhorred  extreme  unction ;  we  petitioned  against  extending  U 
the  Koraan  Catholics  the  full  benefits  of  the  constitution.  The. 
infidel  or  the  sectary,  who  will  succeed  the  Church  of  Home,  will 
answer:  "You  swore  the  religion  of  Europe  was  a  humbug  (to  use 
their  low  expression),  and  taught  us  to  suspect  your  own ;  you 
argued  that  the  hierarchy  of  Europe  would  overturn  the  govern- 
ments tliat  restrained  its  ambition,  and  thus  you  swore  so  stoutlj-, 
and  argued  so  well,  that  you  have  conquered  your  own  religion. 
There  is  a  gi-eat  similitude ;  you  send  for  the  clergy  when  you  are 
si«k;  you  send  for  the  clergy  when  you  are  dying  ;  yoKr  sacrament 
is  more  than  a  commemoration,  though  less  than  a  transubstantiation. 
There  are  shades  of  diiference,  it  is  true ;  but  if  their  hierarchy  be  so 
abominable,  yours  cannot  be  pure,  and  in  your  common  downfall  you 
IV  ill  learn  your  similitude".  I  speak  of  the  tendency  of  their  argument, 
J  do  not  speak  of  the  conduct  of  our  church :  upon  the  whole,  on 
Ihis  question,  I  think  the  church  appears  to  be  placable. 

I  love  the  mild  government  of  the  Church  of  England ;  it  is  Vi 
home  for  piety ;  it  is  a  cradle  for  science  ;  so  that  by  an  earlr 
alliance  with  divinity,  you  guard  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  against  tliQ 
rebellion  of  wit.  Those  who  would  send  back  the  clergy  to  the 
hair  garment  and  the  naked  foot,  would  be  the  fii'st  to  deride,  i 
like  the  arched  roof,  the  cathedral  state,  the  human  Aoice,  and  all  the 
powers  of  evangelic  harmony;  tliey  give  a  soul  to  our  duty,  and 
sway  the  senses  on  the  side  of  salvation.  The  w^isest  men  we  know 
or,  Locke  and  Newton,  were  Christians  and  Protestants ;  it  is  the 
minor  genius  that  mutinies  against  the  Gospel:  he  affords  to  the 
universe  one  glance,  and  has  not  patience  for  the  second.  But  f. 
should  think  I  provided  ill  for  the  security  of  our  church  by  the 
destruction  of  others. 

The  objection  which  alleges  the  growth  of  demand,  naturally  coii< 
aec  ts  itself  with  this  part  of  the  subject.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
get  a  share  in  the  state,  they  will  demand  a  share  in  the  churcli, 
fhaf-  is  to  say,  they  wlU  desii'e  to  become  Protestant  clergymen.     The 
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kw  may  make  a  Catliolic  a  member  of  parliament,  but  cannot  make 
him  a  Protestant  clergyman ;  there  the  nature  of  things   interposes 
limits;  but  if  they  mean  that  he  will  desire  a  church  establishment 
of  his  own,  they  are  mistaken  ;  it  is  what  the  Protestants  in  gcnerd 
wish  to  give  him,   and  the  lloman  Catholic  declines  ;  he   declines 
l)ecause  he  does  not  feel  that  impulse,  charged  on  nature,  In  favoiii 
of  a  church  ascendency  ;  because  they  wish  to  have  their  pastors  a 
little  nearer  to  themselves,  and  less  connected  with  the  coin-t :  the 
progress  of  demand  does  not  arise  from  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
Catholics,    but  from  the  nature  of  things.       In    the  time  of  the 
Pretender  there  was  a  general  disability ;  at  the  death  of  the  Pre- 
tender some  of  the  penal  political  provisions  were  by  law  to  cease  : 
.Ndien  the  Emperor  Joseph  repealed  the  principal  provisions  agnin^j 
the  Protestant  you  naturally  jD^oposed  a  corresponding  repeal :  mIku 
the  French  made  great  changes  in  their  religion,  and  their  coinitry 
ceased  to  be  a  champion  of  Popery,  a  further  repeal  took  place ;  and 
now,  when  you  have  established  a  political  conformity  abroad,  a 
political  comprehension  at  home  naturally  presents  itself;  it  is  not 
the  growth  of  demand,  but  the  ceasing  of  the  hostile  circumstances 
which  were  incident,    but    not  essential,    to  the  Pvoman    Catholic 
religion.     There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  less  could  be  said  for  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  code,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  nothing 
can  be  said  for  its  continuance.     Your  error  is,   that  the  circum- 
stances that  belong  to  the  times  you  annex,  to  the  sacraments  of 
their  religion. 

And  now  I  must  add  another  objection  interposed  in  the  way  of 
Homan  Catholic  emancipation,  and  that  is,  a  denomination  not  less 
respectable  than  the  Revolution ;  a  great  event,  but  a  human 
Ci-ansaction,  and  the  arrangement  of  man  ;  but  what  is  here  claimed 
is  the  dispensation  of  the  Almighty.  The  Pievolution  does  not  repeal 
the  New  Testament ;  the  Revolution,  properly  understood,  is  tlie 
victory  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  not  over  a  sect,  but 
over  a  tyranny.  When  the  Roman  Catholics  cease  to  sup- 
port that  tyranny,  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution. 
It  is  said,  that  the  oath  and  declaration  framed  at  the  Revolution 
were  intended  to  be  final :  parliament  says  otherwise ;  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  its  resolution  of  1705,  says  otherwise ;  in  the  act  of  the 
Scotch  Union,  it  declares  that  the  oath  and  declaration  were  not  to 
be  final.  Again,  parliament,  in  the  act  of  the  Irish  Union,  declares, 
that  this  oath  and  declaration  were  not  to  be  final.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  declaration  is  conventional ;  in  order  to  f'':.;.uii  il>c 
approbation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  favour  of  the  Union,  tlm-j 
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■xeve  informed  by  parliament  that  their  exclusion  was  not  final ;  so 
that,  instead  of  a  covenant  amongst  the  Protestants  against  tlie 
Eoraau  Catholics  for  their  final  exclusion,  there  is  a  covenant  of  the 
Protestants  with  the  Roman  Cattolics,  against  their  final  exclusion : 
the  argument  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  break  that  covenant. 
I  have  understated  the  force  of  the  Koman  Catholic  case  on  this 
part  of  the  argument ;  the  oath  and  declaration  were  not  only  not 
intended  to  be  a  final  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catlwlics,  but  did  not 
purpose  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholics  generally,  but  directed  its 
rigour  against  such  as  refused  to  abjure  the  temporal  power  of  thb 
Pope-  such  is  the  act  of  1793.  Now  this  description  does  not  com- 
prehend the  present  race  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  exclusion :  such  is  the  act  of 
1793.  It  contains  three  principles*  it  condemns  the  oath  and 
declaration ;  it  repeals  the  oath  and  declaration  in  the  instance  of 
Scotland  ;  and  it  declares  that  Roman  GathoUcs  in  general  did  not 
come  within  the  rigour  of  the  act  of  exclusion.  Gentlemen  talk  of  a 
Protestant  constitution  ;  it  seems  they  prescribe  for  a  Protestant 
tonstitution  ;  what!  for  a  constitution  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 
before  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  religion  !  Baptism  is  no  title; 
you  may  call  your  son  George  Branswick,  but  that  does  not  give  him 
tlie  crown ;  the  component  parts  of  the  constitution  are  not  exclu- 
sively Protestant,  the  peers  are  not  exclusively  Protestant,  the  com- 
mons are  not  exclusively  Protestant,  the  Irish  electors  are  not  exclu- 
sively Protestant,  and  yet  they  are  a  part  of  the  commons.  You  are 
not  to  confound  the  third  estate  with  the  House  in  which  that  third 
estate  is  represented,  or  to  suppose  that  the  commons  are  only  the 
representatives,  and  not  the  electors :  but  Protestant  constitution  is 
a  good  name,  and  excites  the  feelings  without  any  meaning  annexed  ; 
go  they  answer  the  Gospel ;  their  evangelical  duty  is  stated;  it  is 
said  the  Gospel  ordains  that  you  should  love  your  enemies  ;  they 
reply,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  the 
glorious  memory  of  King  William.  Thus  they  answer  the  Gospel 
by  toasts  which  tickle  the  brain  without  reaching  the  understanding, 
and  produce  intoxication  instead  of  conviction. 

Iney  speak  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  a  common  case  of  colonization,  except 
T\herc  your  policy  made  it  peculiar ;  you  made  an  exclusive  system, 
and  prevented  your  own  amalgamation.  When  they  say  the  Irish 
iire  disaffected,  I  deny  it ;  but  if  they  are,  who  made  them  so  ?  not 
their  five  additional  sacraments ;  it  must  then  have  been  oppression ; 
you  acquit  oppression,  and  convict  their  religion  ;  and  bearing  false 
witness  against  the  people,  their  detractors  desu-e  two  things,  to  get 
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a  monopoly  of  all  the  good  things  in  this  life,  and  in  the  next  glory 
everlasting.  They  have  heen  at  this  work  for  ages :  they  have 
gotten  the  land,  estabhshed  our  religion,  and  ditqimliiicd  the  ma- 
jority ;  we  have  given  them  good  reason  for  so  (1^i!l^•,  by  assuring 
them  of  the  idolatry  of  their  faith,  the  treason  of  their  politics,  and 
the  perfidy  of  their  religion ;  and  unable  to  reconcile  a  perverse 
generation,  we  desire  barracks  and  an  army.  This  is  the  account 
men  give  of  the  result  of  their  politics  in  Ireland,  and  in  this  account 
they  do  justice  neither  to  the  Roman  Catholics  nor  to  themselves. 
The  Protestants  in  Ireland  are  not  tyrants,  the  llomau  Catholics  are 
not  rebels,  and  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  together  funn 
a  fine  race  of  men.  The  Protestants  have,  in  many  instances,  saved 
to  the  Cathohcs  their  inheritance,  and,  in  general,  respected  their 
persons.  The  Irish  heart,  better  than  the  law,  rescued  humanity 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  statute.  Make  it  a  point  of  spirit,  and  the 
L-ish  will  yield  nothing;  refer  it  to  his  heart,  and  he  has  the  soft- 
ness of  a  woman :  even  the  most  violent  have  frequently  acted  with 
the  milk  of  a  Christian,  though  they  have  argued  with  the  fury  of  an 
idiot.  The  Piotestants  have  petitioned  in  great  numbers  and  in 
great  respectability ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  notice  of  the  good 
conduct  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Mayor,*  who 
acted  with  temper,  fii-mness,  and  liberality ;  also  of  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  government  and  the  chief-secretary,t  whom  I  now  see 
on  the  opposite  bench,  and  whom  I  hope  long  to  see  in  the  situation 
that  he  holds. 

The  petitioners  against  the  Roman  Catholics  (many  of  them  I 
know — many  of  them  I  personally  regard),  I  -would  ask  them,  do 
they  really  think  their  fellow-subjects  should  be  excluded  on  account 
of  extreme  unction?  Certainly  not.  For  transubstanaation  ? 
Certainly  not.  And  yet  their  application,  if  strictly  taken,  would, 
and  for  no  better  reason,  deprive  them  of  their  civil  rights  for  ever: 
it  would  go,  as  far  as  concerns  two-thn-ds  of  their  fellow-citizens,  to 
a  perpetual  repeal  of  the  Gospel.  The  standard  of  constitution  which 
they  frame  would  be  at  least  as  fatal  to  themselves  as  to  the  Romaa 
Catholics;  for  it  is  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  \v]\iA\  then-  country 
was  deprived  both  of  trade  and  the  exclusive  power  of  her  o^vn 
parliament,  and  it  was  not  till  one  hundred  years  after  that  Ireland 
recovered  her  trade  and  her  Uberty.  They  Avill  observe  also,  tha.t 
there  was  no  law  against  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into  the 
Irish  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  nor  did  any  law  take 
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place  till  near  oue  hundred  years  after ;  tliey  have  then  chosen  si 
period  as  the  staudi.rd  of  their  rights,  when  the  Roman  Catholics 
"Vere  not  excluded  from  seats  in  parliament  by  law,  and  when  the 
whoiL'  lountry  was  deprived  of  trade  and  liberty  by  power. 

Bi;t  it  is  said,  an  arrangement  is  impossible.  To  take  away  privi- 
lege, it  seems,  then,  is  easy  ;  but  to  restore,  to  retrace  the  diabolical 
course,  there  is  the  difficulty.  Not  the  ability  and  sound  judgment 
of  Air.  Pousonby  v/ere  adequate  (I  will  name  the  committee),  not  the 
modest  truth  of  Mr.  Elliot's  intellect,  not  the  refining  genius  of  Mr. 
Wyndliam,  not  the  strenuous  capacity  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  nor  the 
all-enlightened  perfection  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  understanding. 
These  men  were  of  the  committee  to  frame  the  bill,  they  g,re  now 
great  authorities  to  support  it — authorities  canonised  by  death.  But 
I  do  not  despair  ;  my  right  honourable  friend*  still  lives ;  the  trusty 
constitutional  hand  that  drew  that  billf  still  lives  ;  the  noble  lordj, 
his  enemies  must  allow  him  abilities,  he  lives;  the  luminary  §  by 
his  side,  he  lives ;  and  the  good  ameliorator  of  the  lot  of  Africa,  he 
lives.  II  What  then  is  the  tremendous  obstacle,  to  overcome  which 
we  boast  our  incapacity  ?  It  is  a  declaration  that  the  majority  of 
Christians  are  idolaters  ;  that  our  good  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
is  an  idolater ;  that  our  good  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  an 
idolater;  that  our  good  ally,  the  King  of  France,  is  an  idolater; 
that  the  King  of  Portugal,  for  whom  we  have  been  fighting  so  bril- 
liantly, is  an  idolater ; — saying  this,  we  announce  that  we  have 
crowned  idolatry  in  Italy  ;  tliat  we  have  given  idolatry  new  vigour 
in  France  ;  and  have  planted  idolatry  in  Canada.  This  declaration 
is  one  obstacle,  the  oath  of  supremacy  the  other  :  the  latter  means 
to  abjure  any  foreign  power  of  any  kind,  coactive,  coercive,  or  com- 
pulsory, affecting  any  power  to  be  enforced  by  temporal  means,  anj 
power  which  is  more  than  conscientious,  any  jurisdiction  of  what 
lort  soever  in  this  realm.  The  Roman  Catholic  might  take  that 
oath  properly  explained ;  will  you  try  him  ?  Would  you  explain 
that  oath  so  as  to  give  the  crown  the  benefit  of  Avhat  is  called  his 
complete  allegiance  ?  There  are  two  oaths  then  in  the  way  of  hia 
emancipation;  the  one,  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which,  if  properly 
explained,  the  Roman  Catholic  would  take ;  the  other,  the  declara- 
lion,  which  every  Protestant  should  wish  to  repeal :  to  repeal  the 
one,  and  to  explain  the  other,  with  such  circumstances  and  accom- 
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paniments  as  may  Le  held  to  be  neccsScuy,  are  motions  that  wUJ  be 
Babmitted  to  the  committee ;  refusing  them,  jou  Mill  have  xenVaed 
your  o^^^l  security. 

It  is  further  argued,  that  all  this  -will  not  satisfy  ;  that  is  to  say, 
'jO  obey  the  word  of  God,  commanding  us  to  love  one  another,  will 
not  satisfy ;  as  far  as  anything  is  personal  to  the  Almighty,  they 
Ai-e  ready  ;  but  further  they  beg  to  decline,  and  they  make  a  com- 
promise with  their  Maker ;  they  praise  God,  and  damn  one  anotlier. 
When  gentlemen  have  said  that  the  bill  of  a  former  year  gave 
universal  dissatisfaction,  they  go  farther  than  they  are  warranted  ; 
the  laity  did  not  give  any  general  expression  of  dissatisfaction  ;  some 
Catholic  Bishops  certainly  did,  but  they  had  before  expressed  their 
satisfaction,  and  approved  of  the  bill ;  and  you  will  observe,  when 
the  Pope  objects  to  the  Regium  Exequatur,  he  shows  that  you  miSj 
take  it  if  you  please,  as  other  princes  have  done,  and  he  cannot  help  it. 

Gentlemen  object  that  the  bill  gave  everything ;  how  then  coula 
it  give  general  dissatisfaction?  Certainly  not  on  account  of  the  two 
exceptions  in  it,  the  seals  and  the  Lord-lieutenancy,  for  they  are  the 
patrons  of  Protestant  livings.  Now  to  tell  a  Roman  Catholic  that 
iie  cannot  be  trusted  with  an  office,  is  to  tell  him  he  is  a  bad  subject; 
but  to  tell  him  he  cannot  be  a  Protestant  patron,  is  only  to  tell  him 
lie  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 

There  are  those  who  disapprove  of  the  veto  and  detest  emancipa- 
tion ;  if  you  wait  until  you  can  reconcile  these,  you  will  wait  for 
3ver ;  because  you  cannot  satisfy  all,  you  Avill  satisfy  none.  Recol- 
lect that  the  question  here,  is  not  merely  a  question  of  public  satis- 
fkction,  but  a  question  of  public  service ;  and  not  only  a  question  of 
public  service,  but  a  question  of  religious  duty;  and  then  the 
irgument  is,  you  must  take  the  pleasure  of  the  crowd,  before  you 
obey  the  Almighty.  When  I  say  the  crowd,  I  mean  a  crowd  of 
sectaries.  When  we  consider  obedience  to  a  human  law,  we  ask, 
is  it  on  the  roll  ?  But  when  we  consider  the  law  of  God,  we  ask, 
Js  it  convenient  ?  how  will  it  please  the  prince  ?  how  will  it  answer 
uiir  interest  in  the  corporation  ?  how  will  it  sei-ve  us  on  our  elections  ? 
We  tiy  tie  wisdom  of  God  by  the  folly  of  man,  as  we  did  His 
person,  and  decide  against  both  by  a  presumption  which  is  blas- 
phemous. 

Gentlemen  call  this  a  question  of  empire ;  the  Gospel  is  not  n 
question  of  empire  ;  it  is  the  highest  possible  command  pronounced 
by  infinite  power ;  it  is  the  highest  imaginable  interest  pronounced 
by  infinite  wisdom  ;  as  the  empire  swerves  from  it,  she  falters  ;  b« 
she  stauds  by  it,  she  prospere. 
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The  objection  that  the  Irish  are  oeiow  the  piivilegcs  that  eraauci- 
pation  would  confer,  I  toom  lo  ans-^Tcr.     You  should  answer  it ;  for 
that  argument  would  say  that  you  governed  the  Irish  so  ill  as  to 
have  put  them  below  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution.     They  want 
bread,  it  is  said,  and  not  liberty  ;  and  then  you  leave  them  without 
bread  and  without  liberty ;  and  here  your  conduct  is  as  iuconsisteuc 
as  your  assertion  is  unwarrantable.     You  give  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  people  so   described,   and  you  refuse  the  representative  to 
those  Avho  are  not  pretended  to  come  within  that  description.     The 
objectJcn  that  Roman  Catholics  do  not  love  liberty,  I  despise  equally. 
What !   in  these  Avails  to  say  so  !  in  these  walls  that  have  witnessed 
the  confirmation  of  Magna  Charta  thirty  times,   and  in   this   city, 
whose  tower  guards  that  great  sacred  instrument  of  liberty!    There 
are  now  extant  of  those  who  trace  themselves  to  the  signature  of 
the  charter,  three  families ;  they   are   Roman   Catholics,   they  are 
petitioners,  and  they  desire  to  share  that  libert}'  which  their  ances- 
tors gave  to  the  people  of  England.     It  is  said  the  Roman  Catholics 
do  not  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  their  allegiance  is  imperfect; 
make  it  perfect  then,  and  explain  the  oath  of  supremacy  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  then  the  Roman  Catholics  will  take  it.    Their 
allegiance  is  as  perfect  now  as  it  was  before  the  Reformation,  and 
then  it  was  found  sufficient.     Their  allegiance  is  as  perfect  as  that 
of  Austria,  that  of  France,  orthat  of  any  other  country  that  acknow- 
ledges the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope ;    that  is,   of  all  Catholic 
countries.     The  people  of  those  countiies  afford  a  conditional  allegi- 
ance, allegiance  for  protection;  and  yet  their  allegiance   is  found 
Bufficient.     The  Presbyterians  do  not  acknowledge  the  king  to  be 
the  head  of  the  church,   and  yet  their  allegiance  is  found  to  be 
sufHcient.     The  Roman  Catholics  are  said  to  carry  their  allegiance 
too  far,  and,  instead  of  a  perfect,  to  render  the  king  an  abject  allegi- 
ance.    We   prefer  contradictory  charges    against   them ;    the   one 
would  suppose  them  to  be  rebels,  and  the  other  to  be  slaves  :  the  Ron\an 
Catholics  are  neither.     We  o^ve  an   allegiance  to  God  A\Iuch   is 
perfectly  consistent    with    our    allegiance    to    the    state,    and    an 
allegiance  to  our  free  constitution  wliicir  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
our  allegiance  to    the    king.     Do  }'0u  think   that    our   allegiance 
would  be  more  perfect  if  avc  thought  the  king  a  gicat  doctor  of 
divinity,  or  like  Henry  the  VIII.,  a  tyrant,  who  could  change  oux 
religion  Avithout   understanding  it  ?    AVheu  they    desire   allegiance 
10    the   king   Avithout  a  rival,    they  Avould   strike  constitution  out 
of  our  state,   and  God  out  of  our  rehgion. 

It  is  said,  the  Protestant  church  in  li-eland  is  established  by  the 
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articles  of  the  Union,  therefore  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be 
disqualified.  Will  they  by  that  insinuate  that  the  Protestant  church 
polcl  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Union  ?  The  authors  of  the 
Union  "were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  told  us  that  the  Catholic 
emancipation  was  to  be  the  result  of  that  measure.  On  what 
ground  do  gentlemen,  then,  place  the  foith  of  the  ministers  of  that 
day  ?  They  make  them  hold  out  to  the  people  the  hopes  of  emanci- 
pation, and  at  the  very  moment  bring  in  an  article  which  makes 
that  measure  impossible.     There  is  no  such  article. 

Upon  what  ground  do  they  place  tlie  Protestant  church  by  that 
argument  ?  They  make  its  establishment  incon^patible  with  the 
civil  rights  of  the  people  who  pay  that  church  ;  they  do  more,  they 
make  it  incompatible  with  its  own  Gospel ;  and  tlie  rock  on  which 

hey  rest  it  is  hostility  to  Christian  charity  and  popular  liberty. 
It  is  said,  when  we  urge  the  fewness  of  their  numbers  to  come  into 
parliament,  that  we  allow  their  unfitness  to  be  in  that  place.  Ko ; 
jt  is  a  question  of  proportion  :  you  would  not  have  the  members  all 
English,  all  Irish,  or  all  Scotch,  but  a  proportion  of  each  representing 
their  respective  interests.  It  is  objected  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  takes  an  oath  of  persecution.  No  ;  '■'■  persequar "  is  not 
to  persecute.  The  persons  who  make  the  objection,  excellent  men 
I  suppose  they  are,  but  I  hope  their  knowledge  of  divinity  exceeds 
their  knowledge  of  Latin.  '•'•  Expugnaho  et  persequar"  means,  I 
will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  proselyte.  What  power,  what 
means  have  these  bishops  to  persecute?  But  it  is  not  a  question 
Tv-ith  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  ;  there  are  no  sucli 
words  in  the  oath,  they  are  not  only  A\Tong  in  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  they  are  wrong  in  the  matter  of  fact; 
there  are  no  such  words  in  the  oath.  I  am  glad,  hoAvever,  they 
have  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  persecution,  which,  it  appears, 
by  refen-ing  to  the  fact,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  abandoned,  and 
they  themselves  propose  to  continue.  They  object  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  ceremony,  and  that  a  very  ridiculous  one,  of  "  reading  out  ", 
repeated  every  year.  The  answer  to  that  is,  there  is  now  no  such 
ceremony  in  England.  They  say  this  is  a  question  of  politics ! 
Whether  the  state  has  a  right  to  punish  the  subject  for  not  abjuring 
his  religion,  a  question  of  politics!  Then  it  seems  with  them 
religion  is  politics,  and  politics  is  oppression. 

^  I  have  DOW  gone  through  most  of  the  arguments,  which  at  different 
times  (forty  years  it  is  since  this  question  has  been  -ander  conside- 
ration) Jiave  been  urged  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
time  of  the  vufht  honourable  member  (Mr.  Foster),  whom  I  see 
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opposite,  who  resisted  it  with  great  ability,  and  great  temper  also,  to 
Another  right  honourable  member,  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland* 
-who  opposed  it  on  a  former  occasion,  in  a  speech  replete  with  talent 
and  effect,  set  off  by  the  snavity  of  his  manners  and  the  excellence 
of  his  character.  Whaterer  conid  be  said  on  that  side,  he  has  said 
it;  but  he  laboured  nnder  one  insuperable  difficulty. — he  was  to 
prove  an  impossibility,  namely,  the  right  of  the  state  to  disqualify 
the  subject  for  not  abjuring  his  religion.  I  took  a  part  in  that  debate 
alluded  to,  and  I  must  say,  I  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  unfiiir 
criticism  of  some  of  our  own  side.  I  make  no  reply,  but  refer  to  my 
speech  ;  that  is  my  answer. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  two  great  points  have  been  obtained, 
which  should  settle  the  proposition  for  ever;  the  one  is,  the  confes- 
sion of  its  antagonists  :  the  other,  the  experiment  of  its  safety.  The 
antagonists  have  said,  that,  with  equal  privileges,  population  clraAvg 
power.  Then  there  is  an  end  of  their  opposition;  for  the  popula- 
lation  of  the  two  islands  is  Protestant,  five  to  one ;  and  the  Protes- 
tant ascendency  would  therefore  be  established  by  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics,  and  increased ;  inasmuch  as,  where  the  different 
parts  of  the  community  have  their  natural  place,  the  strength  of  the 
majority  embraces  the  strength  of  the  whole :  there  is  no  deduction. 
You  must  consider  also,  in  addition  to  their  numbers,  that  the  proc 
perty,  particularly  the  landed  property,  is,  beyond  comparison, 
Protestant ;  you  are  to  consider  that  the  seat  of  legislature  is  Protes- 
tant ;  you  are  to  consider  that  the  crown  is  exclusively  Protestant ; 
you  are  to  consider  that  the  number  of  members  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  part  of  the  empire  cannot  exceed  a  sixth  of  the  representa- 
tion in  one  House,  even  were  we  to  suppose  that  the  Avhole  number 
were  Catholics,  which  is  impossible  ;  still  less  in  the  other,  besides 
the  bishops  ;  and  you  must  further  consider  the  progress  of  amalga- 
mation. But  the  antagonists  say,  that  in  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholic 
ascendency  will  be  established.  I  ansAver  not,  unless  it  be  established 
:a  England ;  for  there  is  but  one  ascendency,  and  that  ascendency 
acts  here.  Gentlemen  say  it  would  bo  Protestant  England,  Presby- 
terian Scotland,  and  Catholic  Ireland.  Not  more  than  it  is  so  now  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  it  is  now  disqualified  Ireland,  and  of  course 
discontented  Ireland.  Gentlemen  say,  that  the  property  in  Irelanc'. 
would  change,  and  become  Roman  Catholic.  Why  so  ?  Not  in 
consequence  of  the  emancipation.  To  make  them  members  of  parlia- 
oent,  or  to  make  them  officers,  is  not  a  change  of  property.     If  sucU 
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a  change  takes  place,  it  must  be  from  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the 
right  of  purchase.  You  do  not  mean  to  take  away  that ;  you  do 
not  mean  to  restore  the  gavel,  or  repeal  the  act  of  1781,  Avhlch  gave 
them  the  fieehold.  Their  proposition,  then,  is  this :  by  the  laws 
cvhich  they  do  not  propose  to  repeal,  the  property  of  Ireland  must 
become  Roman  Catholic.  To  guard  against  the  evil  consequence, 
they  propose  to  disqualify  the  landed  property,  and  render  hostile  or 
alien  to  the  empire  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  say 
what  would  be  the  best  arrangement  for  Ireland,  but  I  am  sure  that 
would  be  the  worst.  No  ;  there  is  another  still  worse  ;  and  that  is, 
that  these  people,  so  disqualified  and  affronted,  should  have  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy — you  have  given  it.  While  gentle- 
men were  talking  of  the  permanency  of  an  imaginary  balance,  two 
quantities,  and  those  not  very  inconsiderable,  went  out  of  the  scale — 
the  navy  and  army. 

In  the  year  1807,  a  noble  lord,  then  the  minister*  (and  if  ever 
there  was  a  disintereste  minister,  he  was  that  minister),  broiight 
into  the  House  a  bill,  expending  the  right  of  holding  certain  military 
commissions  to  his  Majesty's  Roman  CatUolic  subjects.  It  was  ex- 
claimed, turn  him  out.  What!  a  Roman  Catholic  co!:.miand  a  regi- 
ment! A  Roman  Catholic  command  a  ship  !  The  chm-ch  is  undone; 
turn  out  the  bill ;  turn  out  the  minister,  and  excite  the  ])eople  !  Two 
years  ago,  another  minister  (he  acted  wisely)  brought  in  a  bill, 
giving  the  Roman  Catholics  the  navy  and  army.  The  bill  was  read 
a  first  time ;  it  was  read  a  second  time ;  committed ;  reported ; 
read  a  third  time  ;  and  passed  without  any  opposition  whatever. 
It  was  sent  to  the  lords,  read,  committed,  and  passed ;  the  mitre 
nodded  its  unanimous  approbation ;  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent. 
The  next  morning  the  Tower  of  London  was  obsei-ved  not  to  have 
fallen ;  the  spires  and  steeples  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  persisted  to 
stand ;  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  were 
alive,  and  not  only  alive,  but  alive  with  undiminished  health  and 
income.  The  safety  of  the  state  and  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
showed  the  futility  of  that  wisdom,  and  the  folly  of  those  fears,  and 
the  um*eality  of  those  alarms,  that  would,  for  the  strength  of  thQ 
empire,  exclude  one-fifth  of  the  people. 

You  have  now  settled  this  question ;  or  will  you  say,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  vote,  but  may  with  the 
navy  of  England  ?  Do  not  give  him  the  posse  commitatiis,  but  he 
may  have  the  army ;  he  may  be  commander-in-chie^  but  do  not 

•  Esrl  Grey  (then  Lord  Howck). 
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make  liim  an  alderman.  The  navy  and  army  consist  of  above  120,000 
men  ;  these  he  may  command  ;  but  here  draw  the  line  :  no  political 
power  except  his  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land.  I  say,  in  point 
of  argument,  you  have  settled  this  question ;  and  when  you  shall 
have  settled  it  in  point  of  fact,  T  shall  congratulate  you.  for  you  will 
not  only  have  enfranchised  their  religion,  but  you  will  ameliorate 
your  own.  The  enemies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  confined  the 
Oniversal  benevolence  of  the  Gospel  to  their  own  sect,  and  had  de- 
prived their  fellow  Christian  of  the  benefits  of  one  great  at- 
tribute of  the  Almighty:  tliey  had  not  only  taken  from  the 
Deity  His  attributes,  but  they  had  given  Him  their  own, 
and  had  made  Him  a  partial  and  a  penal  God,  the  minister  of 
their  ambition  ;  and  thus  they  became  self-idolaters  in  the  worship 
of  their  own  spleen  under  the  name  of  the  Almighty  ;  they  had  for- 
gotten the  mild  character  of  the  Gospel ;  they  had  mixed  a  Httle 
acrimony  in  their  religion,  and  annexed  to  prayer  a  contumelious 
humility,  that  despised  the  publican  who  pmyed  by  their  side.  It 
remains  for  them  now  to  restore  to  God  His  attributes,  and  to  their 
devotion  the  morality,  the  sublimity,  and  the  amenity  of  the  Gospel. 
Other  nations  have  got  the  start  of  us  in  liberality  ;  the  system  of 
disqualification  has  become  peculiar  to  you.  It  does  not  exist  in  other 
enlightened  countries  :  it  is  not  in  Germany,  it  is  not  in  France,  it  is 
not  in  Hungary,  it  is  not  in  Holland ;  but  in  England,  free,  libera], 
and  enlightened  England !  England  and  Spain  seem  to  possess  it 
without  a  rival.  But  then  you  will  say,  let  arbitrary  countries  give 
civil  and  religious  hbcrty,  but  let  a  free  country  disqualify  a  fifth  of 
its  people,  and  assume  to  the  remainder  the  monopoly  of  the  Godhead. 
Recollect  that  you  are  forfeiting  your  great  prerogative  of  taking  the 
lead  in  liberating  the  human  mind :  in  the  arts  that  grace  mankind 
other  na-tions  excelled  you  ;  they  sang  better;  they  danced  better ;  but 
in  stating  courageous  truths,  in  breaking  political  or  metaphysical 
chains,  here  were  yom-  robust  accomplishments.  We  have  heard  of 
divers  anomalies  in  your  policy-. -they  are  numerous;  your  treaties, 
your  subsidies,  and  your  prayers ,  but  you  yourself  are  the  great  ano- 
maly. The  Continent  lay  flat  before  your  late  rival;  the  Spaniard 
had  retired  ;  the  Austrian  had  retired  ;  the  Prussian  had  retired;  the 
iron  quality  of  Russia  had  dissolved  ;  the  domination  of  France  had 
come  to  the  water  edge,  when,  behold !  from  a  misty  speck  in  the 
west  the  avenging  genius  of  these  countries  issues  forth,  clutching  ten 
thousand  thunders,  breaks  the  spell  of  France,  stops,  in  his  own  person, 
the  flying  fortunes  of  the  world,  sweeps  the  sea,  rights  the  globe,  aii4 
tho.u  retires  ia  a  flame  of  ^lory;  and,  when  the  hmnau  race  is  132 
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amaze  and  admiration  at  his  courage  and  originality,  he  turns  school 
divine,  fights  a  battle  about  extreme  unction,  and  swears  against  the 
companions  of  his  fortune  and  his  victories.  Our  prince  is,  on  tho 
part  of  his  father,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  ;  we  are  his  national 
council,  and  as  such,  have  aright  to  advise  him.  I  avail  myself  of 
this  privilege  and  say  to  him:  "  My  prince,  my  master,  you  must  take 
the  lead  in  the  deliverance  of  yom*  people.  The  graciousness  of  your 
manners  indicates  that  you  were  born  for  acts  of  benevolence.  Your 
predecessor,  the  Plantagenet,  prevailed  on  the  Continent,  so  have  you; 
but  th«n  he  gave  the  charter  and  the  laws  of  the  Edwards :  your 
other  predecessor,  the  Tudor,  she  rescued  Holland,  so  have  you ;  but 
then  she  passed  wise  and  usefid  statutes  innumerable.  You  have 
carried  Europe  on  your  back ;  but  then  the  home  measure,  th« 
securing  and  ascertaining  and  extending  the  libertiesof  your  people — • 
that,  that  still  remains.  The  whole  body  of  the  Eoman  Catholics 
petition  for  freedom.  The  destinies  of  a  fifth  of  year  empire  aro 
before  y':^u.  Come — the  glory  of  the  House  of  Hanover  is  waiting 
for  you ;  be  the  emancipator  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  you  have 
been  the  deliverer  of  Europe,  and  look  in  the  face  the  Tudor  and  the 
Plantagenet". 


APPENDIX. 


CHARACTER  OF  MR.  PITT.* 

The  secretary  stood  alone.  IModern  degeneracy  had  not  reached 
him.  Original  and  unaccommodating,  the  featm-es  of  his  character 
had  the  hardidood  of  antiquity;  his  august  mind  overav/ed  majesty; 
and  one  of  his  sovereignst  thought  royalty  so  impaired  in  his 
presence,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  his  superiority.  No  state  chicanery,  no  narrow  systems  of 
\acious  politics,  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  victories,  sunk  him  to 
the  vulgar  level  of  the  gi-eat ;  but,  overbearing,  persuasive,  and 
impracticable,  his  object  was  England — his  ambition  was  fame; 
without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ;  without  corrupting,  he  made 
a  venal  age  unanimous  ;  France  sunk  beneath  him  ;  with  one  hand 
he  smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the  other  the  demo- 
cracy of  England.  The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite,  and  his 
schemes  were  to  affect,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only,  but 
Europe  and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which  these 
schemes  were  accomplished,  always  seasonable,  always  adequate, 
the  suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  by  ardour  and 
enlightened  by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and  indolent, — 
those  sensations  which  soften,  and  allure,  and  vulgarize,  were 
unknown  to  him ;  no  domestic  difficulties,  no  domestic  weakness 
reached  him ;  but,  aloof  from  the  sordid  occuiTcnccs  of  life,  and 
unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came  occasionally  Into  our  system  to 
counsel  and  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  so  authoritative, 
astonished  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  Treasury  trembled  at  the  name  of 
Pitt  through  all  her  classes  of  venality.  CoiTuption  imagined,  indeed, 
Ihat  she  had  found  defects  in  this  statesman,  and  talked  much  of  the 
Jjiconsistency  of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories  j 

•  Lord  Chatham.  f  Not  George  11, 
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but  the  histOTj  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy, 
answered  ami  refuted  her. 

Xor  Avere  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents ;  his  eloquence  was 
an  era  in  the  senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous,  familiarly  expressing 
gigantic  sentiments  and  instinctive  wisdom, — not  like  the  torrent  )f 
Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  conflagration  of  Tully ;  it  resemblej, 
sometimes  the  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  Murray*  he  did  not  conduct  the  understanding  through  the 
painful  subtilty  of  argumentation ;  nor  was  he,  like  Townshend,t  for 
ever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,  but  rather  lightened  upon  the  subject, 
and  reached  the  point  by  the  flashings  of  his  mind,  which,  like 
those  of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

Yet  he  was  not  always  correct  or  polished ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  sometimes  ungraramatical,  negligent,  and  unenforcing,  for  he 
concealed  his  art,  and  was  superior  to  the  knack  of  oratory.  Upon 
many  occasions  he  abated  the  vigour  of  his  eloquence ;  but  even 
then,  like  the  spinning  of  a  cannon  ball,  he  was  still  alive  with 
fatal,  unapproachable  activity. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  something  that  could 
create,  subvert,  or  reform ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an 
eloquence  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  bi'cak  the  bonds  of 
slavery  asunder,  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free  minds  with  unbounded 
authority ;  something  that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  the  empire, 
and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world  that  should  resound  through  its 
history. 


AIsSWEP.  TO  A  PAMPHLET  OF  LOED  CLARE. 


To  the  Printer. 

I  HAVE  seen  a  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  written  on  the  Union, 
and  published  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Clare.  The  speech  of  the 
noble  earl,  delivered  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to; 

*  Lord  Mansfield. 

t  Mr.    Charles   Townshend.      See   his    character    hi     Burke's    speech   on 
American  taxation. 
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but  a  publication  is  not  a  speech,  and,  though  it  be  the  work  of  a 
lESmbcr  of  Parliament,  has  no  privilege.  Whether  his  lordship  be 
the  author,  I  have  no  authority,  3ave  the  assumption  of  the  publica- 
tion, to  affirm ;  but  the  pamphlet  contains  against  several,  with 
whom  I  have  acted,  charges  the  most  direct,  and  against  myself,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  charges  the  least  qualified  and  insinuations  the 
most  deep.  What  is  yet  worse,  it  tends  to  lower  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  to  tarnish  the  brightest  passages  of  her  history,  as 
well  as  the  memories  of  the  persons  concerned  in  those  transactions. 
Matter  so  various  and  comprehensive  could  not  be  regularly  dis- 
cussed in  any  debate  that  has  come,  or  is  likely  to  come,  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  interval  of  business,  I  therefore  resort 
to  the  only  method  of  defence- .  -the  press, 

H.  GRATTAN. 

Mi-.  Grattan  will  take  no  notice  of  any  answer,  except  one  coming  from  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet. 


Dublin,  April,  1800. 

Of  the  work  which  it  is  proposed  to  answer,  nearly  one-third  is 
the  common-place  of  Irish  history.  Much  of  abridgment,  much  of 
misrepresentation,  no  new  discovery,  no  new  remark ;  the  termini, 
or  landmarks  of  historic  knowledge,  remain  precisely  as  they  were, 
in  their  old,  sober  station.  What  was  long  known  before  by  many 
men,  by  many  women,  and  by  many  children,  the  compendium  of 
the  studies  of  your  childhood,  this  pamphlet  reports  to  you,  for  the 
amusement  of  your  age,  without  any  fiu-ther  novelty  save  that  of 
misrepresentation.  The  idea  is  to  make  your  history  a  calumny 
against  your  ancestors,  in  order  to  disfranchise  your  posterity ;  the 
execution  is  without  the  temper  of  a  commentator  or  the  knowledge 
of  an  historian. 

We  will  begin  with  this  performance  at  the  Irish  parliament  of 
James  I.  The  author  is  now  within  187  years  of  his  subject. 
Ireland,  says  he,  had  no  parliamentary  constitution  till  that  time. 
Here  his  pages  only  deserve  attention,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
lineage  of  our  liberties  against  slander.  This  statement  is  a  tra- 
duction of  the  inheritance  of  the  realm,  a  calumny  against  her  anti- 
quities, and  a  falsification  of  her  title.  Lord  Coke,  the  judges  of 
England,  the  records  of  Ireland,  the  modus  tenendi  parliamentum,  the 
statute-book,  the  extent  of  acts  of  parliament  before  the  reign  ol 
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James  throughout  the  realm,  and  the  act  of  annexation  among  others, 
answer  him.  From  all  those  you  find,  that  Ireland  had  a  parliament 
fi-om  the  beginning,  and  that  the  legislature  was  not  of  the  Pale,  but 
of  the  nation.* 

The  boldness  of  this  assertion  is  rendered  the  more  remarkable  by 
the  distinguished  feebleness  of  its  reasoning.  The  pamphlet  attempts 
to  prove  that  to  be  true  in  argument  which  is  false  in  fact  ;  and  its 
iii-gument  is,  that  James  I.  generalized  Irish  representation  by  forty 
private  boroughs,  that  is,  that  he  rendered  representation  general  by 
making  it  particidar.  It  teaches  you  to  think,  that  it  was  James, 
instead  of  Elizabeth,  who  created  the  seventeen  counties,  and  that 
he  did  not  create  the  forty  boroughs,  by  him  erected  to  counteract 
that  county  representation,  in  order  to  pack  a  parliament.  It  con- 
ceives that  the  legislature  was  not  general,  because  the  representation 
was  not  so.  It  should  have  said  that,  the  legislature  being  general, 
the  representation  ought  to  be  so.  It  discovers  two  ideas  of  a  new 
and  extraordinary  nature  on  this  subject — that  parliament  is  confined 
by  the  bounds  of  representation,  and  that  national  representation  is 
extended  by  the  creation  of  private  boroughs.  And  for  this 
paradoxical  idea  of  parliament  and  this  paradoxical  idea  of  repre- 
sentation, it  oflers  you  nothing  like  extent  of  erudition  or  force  oi 
imagination  ;  it  is  dull  error.  The  art  of  modern  war,  says  the 
pamphlet,  is  to  traduce  the  house  of  Stuart ;  the  art  of  modern 
court  loyalty,  it  might  have  added,  is  to  praise  the  principle  of  the 
Stuart,  and  to  ])lant  it  in  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  pamphlet  now  comes  to  its  own  times,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  as  it  dwelt  on  the  past  with  all  the  fury  and  prejudices  of  the 
present  time,  so  it  expatiates  on  the  present  with  as  much  error  and 
mistake  as  if  it  Avere  treating  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  states 
the  adjustment  of  1782  to  be  described  by  its  author  as  follows: — 
"That  it  emanated  from  the  armed  convention  assembled  at  Dun- 
gannon,  was  approved  at  county  meetings  of  the  people,  armed  and 
unarmed,  and  was  sanctioned  and  registered  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment".! No  such  thing,  nor  anything  like  it,  did  its  author  say,  nor 
suggest,  nor  hint ;  and  this  statement  of  the  pamphlet  is  not  misie- 
presentation,  nor  misinterpretation,  but  palpable  invention ;  did  uol 
the  pamphlet  assume  the  name  of  a  judicial  character,  I  would  say, 

*  See  the  speech  of  IMr.  Hutchinson  (late  Secretary  of  State)  on  the  subject 
i>f  parliamentary  reform,  in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  1793.  It  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  pamphlet  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I  2^0  such  etatemeut  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  Grattau's  apeeclies. 
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downright  falsehood.  I  respect  aud  adunre  the  nieetuig  at  Doc 
gaunou,  but  the  subjects  of  1782  did  not  emanate  from  thence  ;  two 
years  before,  Avere  they  discussed  in  parliament ;  they  were  discussed 
ou  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  on  a  motion  made  by  myself;  and  in 
tlie  course  of  that  session,  and  of  the  next  session,  repeatedly  and 
fully.  They  were  adopted  by  different  counties  and  various  descrip- 
tions of  men,  and  they  finally  passed  the  pariiament.  Such  is  the 
liistory ;  the  pamphlet  falsifies  the  history  to  blemish  a  gi-eat 
fransaction,  aud  attributes  that  falsification  to  me  in  order  to  blemish 
an  individual. 

AVe  follow  the  work  where  it  will  be  perhaps  more  fortunate.  It 
objects,  on  the  question  of  the  claim  of  right,  to  the  declarations  of 
the  volunteers.  Their  character  now,  it  seems,  it  professes  to  ad- 
mire ;  their  conduct,  however  (this  was  the  most  leading  part  of  the 
.conduct  of  the  old  volunteers),  it  condemns;  the  inconsistency  of 
setting  up  a  character,  and  putting  down  a  conduct,  is  glaring,  but, 
in  a  work  pregnant  with  everything  Avhich  is  exceptionable,  hardly 
deserves  notice.  But  will  any  man  seriously  say,  that  those  bodies 
should  not  have  come  forward  at  that  time  with  resolutions  in  favour 
of  a  claim  of  i-ight  ?  Does  any  man  mean  to  afiinn,  that  we  could 
have  established  that  claim  without  them  ?  Docs  any  man  mean  to 
say,  that  the  claim  did  not  deserve  to  be  established  ?  If  so,  he  is 
a  slave  ;  and  in  neither  case  does  he  deserve  an  answer.  To  have 
countenanced  resolutions  essential  to  the  establishment  of  your  con- 
stitution, and  to  have  opi)osed  any  further  interference  when  that 
constitution  was  established,  was  the  duty  and  the  pride  of  them  by 
whom  the  business  of  1782  was  conducted.  By  the  first  step  they 
procured  the  constitution ;  by  the  second,  they  saved  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  both  they  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  are  placed 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  author  of  this  little  performance,  its  littk 
censure,  or  its  little  panegyric.  We  thought  that  at  that  time,  as  in 
the  period  of  Magna  Charta,  armed  men  might  make  declarations 
to  recover  liberty  ;  and  having  recovered  it,  we  thought  they  secured 
their^  glory  as  well  as  their  freedom,  by  retiring  to  cultivate  the 
Ijlessings  of  peace. 

The  pamphlet  has  further  objections:  it  condemns  the  expedition 
ivith  which  the  claim  of  right  was  established  ;  it  calls  for  discussion 
and  delay— to  do  what  ?  To  debate  whether  the  English  pariiament 
had  a  right  to  make  laws  for  Ireland ;  Avhether  the  privy  councils  in 
6oth  countries  should  alter  your  bills ;  or  Avhether  the  Mutiny  Bill 
should  be  pei-pctual.  Why,  for  the  two  preceding  years,  these  sub- 
jects bad  been,  and  little  other  than  tlicsc  subjects  had  been,  uebateu 
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Tlie  pamphlet  has  proved  to  yon,  however,  the  necessity  of  expedi- 
tion by  its  argument  for  delay;  for  it  explains  to  you,  that  we  were 
to  delay  the  question  in  order  to  sell  it ;  that  is,  in  order  to  diminisl> 
clog,  and  condition  your  claim  of  right.     You  were  to  delay,  the 
pamphlet  explains,  in  order  to  preserveto  the  parliament  of  England, 
over  this  country,  a  share  of  legislative  power;  and  the  pamphlet 
administers  additional  arguments  against  its  project  of  delay,  by 
showing  you  that  the  viceroy  of  that  time  was  intriguing  againsv 
your  favourite  measures ;  and  it  gives  you  still  further  arguments 
against  delay,  by  suggesting  that  there  were  certain  gentlemen  at 
that  time,   who  would  not  with  their  lives  have  supported  their 
liberties;  it  might  have  added,  nor  with  their  votes.     Perfectly  wel 
do  we  understand  the  author ;  and  this  pamphlet  might  have  added, 
with  peculiar  authority,  that  there  were  certahi  young  gentlemen  at 
that   time  ready  to  barter  honour  for  office,  and  liberty  for  chains. 
It  was  therefore  we  did  not  listen  to  the  idea  of  delay ;  we  did  not 
choose  to  set  up  the  inheritance  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  auction ; 
we  were  applied  to  for  delay,  and  we  refused  it ;   we  thought  the 
16th  of  April  was  the  day  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  we  were  de- 
termined not  to  lay  oin-  heads  on  the  p'llow  until  we  could  say  : 
This  day  Ireland  has  obtained  a  victory. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  constitution  was  established  without  delay, 
or  barter,  or  auction,  the  pamphlet  does  not  despair ;  it  has  a  cure, 
namely,  corruption  ;  it  does  not,  indeed,  set  forth  corruption  in 
words,  but  it  does  amply  and  broadly  in  idea. 

The  expressions  are  these :  "  The  only  security  for  national  con- 
currence is  a  peimanent  and  commanding  influence  of  the  English 
executive,  or  rather  English  cabinet,  in  the  councils  of  Ireland".  By 
councils  of  Ireland  it  means,  and  professes  to  mean,  nothing  leas 
than  the  parliament.  Here  is  the  necessary  substitute,  it  seems,  for 
the  British  parliament — here  is  the  half  million- --liere  is  the  depen- 
dency of  the  Irish  parliament  avowed  as  a  princif  le  ;  here  breaks  %u\ 
the  taint  and  sore  of  that  system,  whose  rankness  the  pamphlet 
seems  to  have  deeply  inhaled,  and  with  whoso  political  incense  it 
now  deigns  to  regale  our  nostrils  and  its  own  ;  here  is  acknowledged 
the  truth  of  the  complaint  of  the  opposition,  namely,  that  the  British 
minister,  some  years  after  the  settlement  of  1782,  wished,  through 
his  agents  here,  to  filch  back  our  constitution  of  1782,  so  honourably 
and  nobly  obtained,  and  to  resume  by  fraud  wl  at  had  been  obtained 
by  treaty.  In  \'ain  shall  a  minister  come  forth  in  sounding  words, 
Buch  as  national  concurrence  or  national  connection,  and  wrap  him- 
self up  in  the  threadbare  coat  of  zeal  for  empiie,  to  stab  his  conntiy 
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to  the  heart ;  such  arguments  are  not  to  be  ansAvered  but  punished, 
and  when  any  man  shall  avow  that  he  has  uo  idea  of  governing  in 
fliis  conntry,  without  rendering  her  parliament,  by  means  of  influence, 
perfectly  dependent  on  Great  Britain,  he  avows  not  his  profligacy 
only,  but  his  incapacity  also.  Such  a  minister  could  net  govern 
without  corruption;  he  could  not  govern  with  it ;  ho  might  indeed 
begin  by  attempts  to  pack  a  parliament,  but  he  will  conclude  by 
rebellion. 

To  retnrn  to  the  pamphlet.     On  the  subject  of  the  claim  of  right, 
the  authoi  eeems  to  have  three  parental  ideas  :  first,  that  the  volun- 
teers should  have  made  no  declaration  on  the  subject ;  secondly,  that 
the  question  should  have  been  left  open  to  delay ;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  British  cabinet  should  succeed  to  the  power  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment.    By  the  first  plan  the  constitution  hadbeen  lost,  by  the  second 
sold,  and  by  the  third  coiTupted.     "We  follow  the  pamphlet :  it  states, 
that  the  adjustment  of  1782  was  described  by  the  author  of  it  as 
follows :  then  he  introduces  a  description  which  certainly  was  given 
by  its  author,  but  Avhich  was  not  a  description  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  parliament  of  1782,  but  of  a  parliament  that  sat  187  years  ago, 
and  wbicli  was  assembled  by  James  I.,  in  the  year  of  om-  Lord  1613. 
Here  again  is  that  of  which  we  have  so  often  reason  to  complain  in 
this  work — fabrication ;  true  it   is  that  the  boroughs   created   by 
Tames  T.  have  had  their  eff'ect  on  posterity,  and  true  it  is  that  those 
boroughs  continne  to  send  members  to  parliament.     So  far  the  par- 
liaments of  1782  and  of  1  613  had  a  similitude  ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  parliament  of  1782  Avas  a  packed   parliament  like  that  of 
1613  ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were 
either  attorneys'  clerks  or  the  servants  of  the  Castle,  as  in  1613 ; 
no-r  is  it  true  that  the  boroughs  of  1782  resembled  those  created  by 
James  in  1613  ;  and  so  far  the  two  parliaments  have  no  similitude. 
Mr.  Burke,  speaking  to  me  of  some  country  that  had  prospered  under 
a  constitution  consisting  of  three  estates,  but   estates  defectively 
formed,  observed,  "  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  constitution  so 
formed  as  ours,  however  clumsy  the  constituent  parts,  when  set 
together  in  action,  ultimately  to  act  well" ;  so  of  that  in  question. 
The  boroughs  in  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  king,  and  the  constitution  took  root  in  the  people ;  the  crown 
became  dependent  for  supply  on  the  parliament,  and  the  parliament, 
by  the  octennial  bill,  became  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
Cuu-m-ry.     But,    however  altered,  depurated,  and  naturalized,  this 
borough  system  was  an  evil  still ;  in  1613  it  was  court  ascendency — • 
it  was  corruptioa  ;  in  1800  it  may  be  union. 
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We  follow  the  work.  It  affirms  that  the  rivals  of  Mr.  Flood  had 
a<»-reed,  in  1782,  to  support  a  draft  of  a  clandestine  bill  or  treaty 
for  imperial  legislation,  which  the  pamphlet  describes,  and  adds,  that 
they  sacrificed  to  flimsy  and  corrupt  popularity  the  peace  of  ages,  and 
£0  forth.  Here  are  two  assertions,  which  I  do  affirm  publicly  and 
in  the  most  unqualifled  manner,  contained  not  one  syllable,  or  tittle, 
or  shadow  of  fact ;  the  two  assertions  are  wholly  and  most  absoluttly 
destitute  of  truth.  The  author  of  the  pamplilet  is  called  upon  to 
support  and  to  defend  them ;  he  has  access  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  to  many  of  the  cabinet  of  1782,  in  both  countries,  and  to  the 
official  and  unofficial  agents  of  that  time. 

We  have  seen  with  what  regard  for  truth  the  pamphlet  asserts  ; 
we  will  now  see  with  what  justice  it  reasons  ;  and  certainly  its  falter 
in  fact  must  prejudice  its  authority  in  logic.     It  denies  the  settle- 
ment of  1782  to  have  been  final:  the  words  of  the  settlement  are  aa 
follow :   "  His  Majesty  recommends  it  to  take  into  consideration  the 
discontents  and  jealousies  prevailing  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  come  to 
such  a  final  adjustment  as  may   give  mutual  satisfaction   to   both 
kingdoms" — see  his  message  to  the  respective  parliaments.     Parlia- 
ment declares :  "  That  no  body  of  men  whatever  \\a&  any  right  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland,    save  only  the  king,  lords,    and  commons 
thereof;  that    this    is  the  birthright  of  the   people,  in  which  the 
essence  of  their  liberty  exists,  and  which  we  cannot  surrender  but 
with  our  lives" — see  address  of  the  Irish  Commons,  16th  of  April. 
"  His  JMajesty  has  recommended  the  subject  to  his  parliaments  of 
both  kingdoms,  trusting  that  their  wisdom  will   recommend  such 
measures  as  may  terminate  in  &  final  adjustment" — see  his  Majestv's 
answer.     "  The  British  legislature  has  concun-ed  in  a  resolution  to 
remove  the  causes  of  your  discontents  and  jealousies :  the  intention 
of  the  king  and  willingness  of  the  British  parliament  come  unaccom- 
panied with  an?/  stipulation  or  condition  whatever" — see  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  speech,  27th  May.     "  We  conceive  the  resolution  for  an 
unqualified,  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Gth  of  George  I.  to  be  a 
measure  of  justice  and  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  British  parliament 
and  furnishing  a  perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  amity  :  gratified  in  these 
particulai's,  no  constitutional  question  will  exist  between   the  two 
countries  to  interrupt  their  hanncay"---S(  e  Irish  Commons'  answer 
27th  May.     "  We  rejoice  that  the  name  of  Portland  will  be  handed 
down  as  blended  with  difull  and  perfect  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Ireland" — see  Commons'  address  to  his  Excellency  same 
day.       "His  Majesty  assures    his    Commons    of   his    affectionate 
acceptance  of  their  acknowledgments  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  Rnti?:h 
parliament's   attention  to   their  representation,  and  which   tliey  sj 
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justly  cuiiiiider  ag  funiishiiig  a  pd-pehial  pledge  of  mutual  amity. 
The  declasation  that  no  constitutional  question  bctweeu  the  two 
nations  will  any  longer  exist  that  can  interrupt  their  harmony,  is 
very  pleasing  to  him"— see  the  king's  answer  to  Irish  address  ci' 
27th  May.  "We  have  seen  this  great  national  ariangement  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  which  secures  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  unites 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  interests  ot  both  kingdoms" — see  Coui- 
mons'  address  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  1782.  "  Convince  the 
people  of  your  several  counties  that  the  two  kingdoms  are  now  inse- 
parably one,  indissolubly  connected  in  union  of  constitution  and  unity 
of  interest ;  that  every  just  cause  of  jealousy  is  removed  ;  thai  t/ie 
two  nations  have  pledged  their  faith,  and  their  best  security  icill  he 
an  adherence  to  that  compact" — see  the  second  speech  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  at  the  close  of  the  session  and  the  adjustment. 

Here  is  the  record.  The  pamphlet  proposes  to  do  away  the  force 
of  record  by  the  force  of  intrigue,  and  to  set  up  a  private  corres- 
pondence of  the  then  Lord-lieutenant  against  a  public  act.  It  pro- 
duced an  intrigue  carried  on  with  a  view  to  clog  the  settlement,  as 
sufficient  not  to  condition  or  interpret,  but  to  overhaul  and  overset 
it.  It  doe-s  not  make  the  covenant  conclusive  on  the  insincerity  of 
the  viceroy,  but  the  insincerity  of  the  vicei'oy  conclusive  against  the 
covenant ;  as  if  it  were  possible  to  construe  away  the  obligation  of  a 
deed  of  trust  by  a  private  protest  of  the  trustee,  or  as  if  treaties 
between  two  nations  were  to  be  set  aside  Ity  the  private  letter  of  the 
envoy.  It  goes  further,  it  gives  the  private  intrigue  an  extent 
which  the  intrigue  itself  never  affected  ;  it  makes  the  correspondence, 
containing  a  wish  pending  the  adjustment  and  before  its  conclusion, 
to  abandon  the  Irish  claim  of  right,  tantamount  to  a  public  protest 
purporting  to  render  it  final  in  nothing.  The  pamphlet  states  : 
"  That  all  the  parties  looked  on  the  adjustment  of  1782  as  leading 
to  a  futtu-e  political  treaty". 

The  author  is  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  the  parties,  as  well  ag 
of  the  nature  of  the  treaty.  Thus  Mr.  Fox's  sentiments  the  pamphlet 
has  misrepresented;  he  (Mr.  Fox)  has  declared,  that  he  wished  to 
make  the  best  terms  he  could  for  Great  Britain  ;  but,  as  Ireland 
Aoivld  not  condition  her  independence,  he  gave  up  the  second  pro- 
position. It  has  misstated  the  sentiments  of  General  Fitzpatrick  ; 
he  declares  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  despatch  of  the  Duko 
of  'Portland,  and  that  he  had,  at  the  very  time,  assured  the  Irish 
parliamem,  in  the  name  of  the  government  which  he  then  repre- 
sented, that  no  farther  measure  was  intended.  He  has  misstated 
Mr.  Grattan's  sentiments,  who  publicly  declares,  that  every  part  of 
the  assertion,  as  far  as  relates  to  him,  is  totally  unfounded,  without 
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%  shadow  ,-.r'  colour  or  pretence,  and  calls  on  the  author  to  support 
ti.s  assertions,  I'ut  I  think  I  could  quote  another  authority  against 
this  pamphlet;  it  is  another  pamphlet  in  the  name  of  the  same 
author,  published  in  1798,  which  charges  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  opposition  with  a  breach  of  faith  in  agitating  certain  political 
and  conmiercial  questions,  after  the  kingdom  had  come  to  a  final 
settlement  with  England,  "a  settlement  so  complete  and  satisfactory 
as  to  render  a  revival  of  political  or  constitutional  controversies 
utterly  impossible". 

That  pamphlet  accordingly  quotes  the  address  of  1782,  declaring, 
that  all  constitutional  questions  between  the  two  countries  should 
cease  ;  and  it  extends  the  word  constitutional  to  mean  all  commercial 
questions;  and  it  extends  the  words  between  the  two  nations  to  mean 
questions  between  the  administration  and  the  country.  This  inter- 
pretation by  the  pamphlet  of  1798,  was  as  extravagant  as  the 
opposite  interpretation  by  the  pamphlet  of  1800,  in  the  name  of  the 
same  author.  The  author  isf/^eremade  to  differ  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
to  say,  tnat  the  adjustment  went  to  everything  ;  the  author  is  here 
made  to  differ  from  himself,  which  is  much  less  surprising,  and  to 
say  that  the  adjustment  extended  to  nothing.  But  here  I  mnsi 
observe,  that  it  is  the  argument  only  that  is  inconsistent,  the  senti- 
ment is  perfectly  uniform ;  it  advanced  covenant  against  national 
redrest?,  and  it  now  advances  the  will  of  the  minister  against 
covenant.  Thus  has  this  pamphlet,  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
treaty,  expatiated  with  extraordinary  vehemence  and  confidence, 
wthout  knowing  its  purport,  without  knowing  who  were  the  parties, 
without  knowing  who  should  be  the  parties,  without  knowing  what 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  parties  ;  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  principal  agents,  and  to  the  spoken,  written,  and 
printed  opinion  of  the  alleged  author  of  the  publication. 

We  follow  the  work  :  having  denied  a  covenant  which  did  exist,  • 
It  fabricates  a  covenant  which  never  had  any  existence  whatsoever ; 
it  asserts  (p.  47)  that  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  formed 
by  certain  parties,  in  both  countries,  to  play  the  independence  of 
Ireland  against  tiicir  antagonists.  Secondly,  it  affirms  the  principal 
ibject  of  that  alliance  to  be,  to  guard  against  any  settlement  which 
might  cut  off  the  sources  of  jealousy  and  discontent  between  the  two 
nations.  I  do  aver,  in  the  most  solemn,  public,  and  unqualified 
manner,  that  there  is  not  the  least  foundation,  colour,  or  pretence 
for  either  of  those  assertions  ;  and  it  is  with  great  pain  I  feel  myself 
forced  to  declare,  that  they  are  absolutely  and  wholly  destitute  of 
any  foundation  in  fact  or  in  truth.     I  refer  to  the  facts. 

Immediately  after  the  settlement  of  1782,  the  English  part  o* 
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ihis  preteuJed  alliance  went  into  opposition;  tha  Irish  part  tf  thvs 
pretemled  alliance,  till  1785,  supported  the  goveniiuent,  and  some  i)t 
them  for  years  after ;  the  English  part  of  this  pretended  alliance 
opposed  the  I'^rench  treaty;  the  Irish  part  supported  it;  some  of  the 
English  part  of  this  pretended  alliance  opposed  the  war;  the  Irish  part 
supported  it.  Here  then  is  a  public  prouf  of  the  falsehood  of  the  (irst 
position,  ^^'c  are  tarnished  with  further  means  of  falsifying  the  second. 
The  original  propositions  that  passed  the  Irish  parliament  in  1785 
were  that  very  settlement  which  the  pamphlet  describes,  that  is,  a 
settlement  purporting  to  cut  utif  the  sources  of  any  remaining  discon- 
tents and  jealousies  between  the  two  nations,  and  they  had  our 
warmest  support.  So  that  the  pamphlet  has  been  so  indiscreet  and 
ill  atlvised  as  to  advance  and  affirm  two  criminal  charges  positively 
and  publicly,  having,  within  the  reach  of  the  author's  knowledge^ 
certain  facts,  proving  the  falsehood  of  those  very  charges,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  so  injudiciously  advanced  them.  The  author  i» 
called  u|X)n  to  support  them ;  he  must  have  access  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  to  many  of  those  who  must  have 
been  parties  in  this  pretended  alliance.     They  are  not  our  friends, 

thev  are  his. 

The  work  proceeds  to  state,  but  not  to  state  fairly  or  fully,  the 
propositions ;  and  I  cannot  but  again  observe,  that  these  frequent 
mistakes  in  fact  must  create  a  prejudice  against  its  logic.  The  best 
way  of  answering  misrepresentation  is  by  reciting  the  fact.  The 
oria;inal  ten  propositions  were  formed  with  the  consent  of  the  British 
cabinet ;  they  were  the  work  (at  least  the  first  nine),  as  I  under- 
stand, of  a  gentleman  of  this  country,  and  they  showed,  in  their 
ability  and  their  compass,  the  hand  of  a  master.  A  tenth  was  added, 
which  stipulated  for  revenue  to  be  given  by  this  country  to  Great 
Britain ;  that  tenth  was  altered  in  the  cabinet  in  Ireland,  and  divided 
into  two  resolutions,  the  first  declaring,  that  no  Irish  revenue  shoitld 
be  given  to  England  until  all  Irish  charges  were  previously  satisfied  ; 
the  second,  that  the  Irish  revenue  should  be  raised  to  the  Irish 
expensi'S.  The  Irish  ministry  took  the  new  revenue,  and  the  English 
parliament  altered  the  original  propositions.  Pending  these  filtera- 
tious,  some  members  of  the  House  spoke  on  the  snbject,  and  pledged 
themselves  that  tiiey  should,  on  the  return  of  the  propositions,  give 
them  opposition,  in  case  they  shotdd  be  altered,  even  in  an  iota,  I 
recollect  Mr,  Foster  spediing  to  that  point,  he  did  not  so  pledge 
himself;  but  I  perfectly  recollect,  that  the  theu  Attorney-General 
did :  the  pamphlet  has  given  reasons  for  the  incoiistincy  of  his  seiiti- 
nents:  give  me  K'ave  u>  justify  the  luiifonnit^'  of  mine,  ^  The  bill, 
rounded  ou  the  altered  propositions,   departed  from  the  original  ones 
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la  the  foUov\dng  particulars ;  it  stipulated  for  a  perpetual  revenue 
h21 ;  it  stipulated,  in  certain  leading  and  essential  matters,  for  a 
covenant  of  referential  legislation  ;  it  included  in  that  covenant  four 
articles  of  American  commerce ;  it  stipulated  for  the  reduction  of 
our  duties  of  protection  on  cotton  among  others,  and  it  gave  us 
nothing  in  substance  but  the  reexport  trade,  which  we  have  gotten 
without  it.  To  the  public  it  is  sufficient  to  say  so  much,  to  the 
pamphlet  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything ;  but  when  that  pamphlet 
calls  opposition  to  those  altered  propositions  a  breach  with  England 
and  a  sacrifice  of  the  common  interest  on  the  altar  of  faction,  the 
author  should  be  reminded,  that  the  person  whose  name  it  assumes 
had  pledged  himself  to  oppose  those  altered  propositions  ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  pamphlet,  to  cause  that  breach  Avith  England,  and 
to  make  that  saciifice  on  the  altar  of  faction  ;  and  also,  that  a  gi-eat 
part  of  the  present  cabinet  of  England  did  actually  execute  what  the 
pamphlet  calls  a  breach  with  England,  and  sacrificed  the  common 
interest  on  the  altar  of  faction — Lord  Auckland,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  most  of  his  connexions.  But  we  stand  in  need  of  no 
authorities  ;  did  we,  I  should  quote  Mr.  Denis  Daly,  the  then  muster- 
master,  who  declared  lie  could  not  support  the  altered  propositions. 
The  truth  is,  the  opposition  to  the  bill  which  comprehended  them 
was  no  breach  with  England,  however  there  might,  indeed,  mix  ia 
the  debate  an  offensive  disposition  to  contrast  the  two  nations  ;  but 
we  must  always  distinguish  between  the  nature  of  the  question  itself, 
and  the  craft  of  the  expectant  flattering  the  court  of  England  by 
reviling  his  own  country  for  his  private  advantage. 

We  follow  the  pamphlet  to  the  regency,  and  here  its  charge  against 
the  country  is  not  her  conduct,  but  her  power.  The  pamphlet  repro- 
bates the  right  of  Ireland  to  choose  a  regent ;  now,  she  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  right,  but  the  exercise  of  it,  and  we  have  shown  that 
she  exercised  that  light  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
connexion.  The  pamphlet  states  the  power  of  choice  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  power  of  separation.  But  who  gave  that  power  ?  It 
was  the  law.  And  Avho  displayed  that  power  ?  The  minister.  It 
was  he  who  stated,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  case  of 
regal  incapacity,  could  supply  the  deficiency  exactly  as  they  thought 
proper.  When  a  servant  of  government  here  maintained  that  the . 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament  could  do  more,  and  could  provide 
for  the  deficiency  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  that  is  to  say, 
could  repubhcanize  both  countries,  he  did  not  make  our  situation 
better,  nor  give  any  great  security  to  the  monarchy  or  the  con- 
stitution. 

Tiie  pamphlet  asserts,  that  if  the  proceedings  of  our  parliament 
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could  have  auy  effect,  we  were  separated  for  some  Aveeks  from  Efli?- 
laud.  Now,  if  we  were  separated  for  an  hour,  it  was  not  by  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  address  to  the  Prince, 
which  never  had  eflect,  but  by  the  indisposition  of  his  Majesty,  whicL 
had  effect,  and  which  alone  had  effect  to  suspend  the  royal  function, 
end,  of  course,  the  only  connecting  power  of  the  two  countries. 

The  pamphlet,  having  confounded  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
with  causes  which  parliament  found  but  did  not  produce,  proceeds  to 
a  gi'oss  misrepresentation  of  concomitant  circumstances.  It  charges 
f»u  the  parliament  the  crime  of  expedition,  but  it  does  not  state  the 
cause  of  it.  One  cause  was,  the  sedition  of  the  Irish  ministry.  Thai 
ministry  apprehended  dismissal,  and  were  forming  an  opposition. 
The  then  representative  of  majesty  in  Ireland  was  supposed  to  be 
employed  at  that  time  in  canvassing  for  a  party  against  the  futm'i* 
government,  with*  the  king's  commission  in  his  pocket.  Thus  his 
j!,()yal  Highness  would  have  been  a  regent  in  chaine,  with  a  court 
in  mutiny. 

The  pamphlet  charges  the  commons  at  that  time  with  disrespect 
to  the  king,  marked  by  the  limitation  of  the  supply.  The  fact  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  true  as  the  pamphlet  states  it;  the  commons 
abridged  the  grant  of  the  supply  because  the  king's  minister  in  Ire- 
land could  not  be  trusted,  and  he  could  not  be  trusted  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  :  because  he  had  declared  he  would  make  certain 
aiembers  of  parlianieut  victims  of  their  votes ;  because  he  had  cen- 
Fured  the  parliament,  and  the  parliament  had  censured  him ;  and 
because  one  of  his  servants  had  pronounced  in  parliament  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  the  i-ankest  corruption.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
parliament  did  not  think  proper  to  trust  either  with  the  revenues  of 
the  country. 

The  pamphlet  asserts,  that  the  Irish  parliament  proceeded  without 
a  tittle  of  cA'idence ;  it  is  not  the  fact.  The  jiamphlet,  indeed 
acknowledges  that  its  own  charge  is  not  true  by  making  another, 
namely,  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  attend  to  the  evidence. 
Here  it  is  as  deficient  in  candour  as  before  in  fact.  The  case  was, 
that  the  report  of  the  physician,  regarding  the  state  of  his  Majesty'.' 
health,  had  appeared  before  in  every  paper ;  it  was  a  subject  too 
interesting  and  too  melancholy  not  to  be  perfectly  known,  and  was 
read  in  the  House  pro  forma.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the 
])amphlet  is  in  an  eminent  degree  indecorous  and  licentious  when  it 
speaks  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  nor  is  it  less  so  when  it  speaks  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of  that  time,  as  of  a  set  of 
men  who  liad  accomplished  a  breacii  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  had  committed   (I   thiuk    the  word  of   tiie  charge   is> 
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enoj'mities  The  persons  guilty  of  those  enormities  were  some  of  the 
present  sejvants  of  the  Crown,  a  majority  of  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, several  bishops,  a  great  part  of  tlie  present  cabinet  of  Eng- 
land, the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  party,  Lord  Spencer,  who  wag 
to  have  been  Lord-lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Pelham,  who  was  to  have 
been  his  secretary :  were  it  not  presumptuous,  I  might  ascend  mnc' 
bigher. 

An  alliance  to  play  against  England  the  independency  of  Ireland 
whose  basis  was  to  prevent  measures  of  concord,  a  breach  made  be- 
teen  the  t^vo  countries  in  1785,  and  now  their  enormities  in  the  ad- 
dress on  the  regency,  are  charges  against  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
party  very  unfounded  and  very  puerile,  but  made  with  great  bold- 
ness by  the  author,  who  seems  to  enjoy  a  genius  for  crimination, 
which,  in  its  extent  and  extravagance,  becomes  harmless.  Tire 
pamphlet  charges  on  that  period  much  indecorum.  I  do  lament  it. 
"  You  have  set  up  a  little  king  of  your  own ",  said  a  principal 
servant  of  the  Crown,  speaking  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
talking  of  his  prince  witli  the  vulgar  fomiliarity  Avith  which  a  pert 
baiTister  would  salute  his  fellow.  "  Half  a  million,  or  moi'e,  was 
expended  some  years  ago,  to  break  an  opposition,  the  same,  or  a 
gi'eater  sura,  may  be  necessary  now";  so  said  the  principal  servant 
of  the  Crown.  The  House  heard  him ;  I  heard  him  ;  he  said  it, 
standing  on  his  legs,  to  an  astonished  House  and  an  indignant 
nation,  and  he  said  so  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  bribery  and 
corniptioii.  The  threat  was  proceeded  on,  the  peerage  was  sold,  the 
caitiffs  of  corruption  were  everywhere  ;  in  the  lobby,  in  the  street, 
on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parliamentary  leader,  whose 
thresholds  were  worn  by  the  members  of  the  then  administration, 
offering  titles  to  some,  amnesty  to  others,  and  corruption  to  all. 
Hence  arose  the  discontents  of  wiiich  the  pamphlet  complains,  against 
such  proceedings  and  the  profligate  avowal  of  such  proceedings  : 
against  the  consequences  that  folloAved,  they  were  many  and  bloody 
we  did  tiien,  and  we  beg  now,  to  enter  once  more  our  solenar 
protest. 

Could  that  nation,  who  had  refused  to  obey  the  legislative  power 
of  the  British  parliament,  who  had  armed  for  her  defence  and  ha 
freedom,  who  had  recovered  her  trade,  reinstated  her  constitutioi^ 
and  acquired  a  great,  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  it  be  not  afl 
immortal  name  ;  could  they  who  had  taken  a  part  for  that  nation,  it 
ill  her  glorious  acquisitions ;  could  the  nation,  or  such  men,  could 
both  forget  themselves,  and  support  a  rank  instrument  of  power,  and 
become  its  little  comrade  and  its  copandcr  in  its  dirty  doings,  in  tin 
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anlc  of  the  pe.avige,  its  c  uspiracies  agi'inst  parliameiii,  and  its  Vlifl 
aud  -s'ulgar  abuse  of  the  people  ? 

A  pamphlet  of  1798,  unblls'ied  in  the  nan  e  of  the  same  author, 
ts  pleased  to  mention,  that  the  experiment  of  conciliation  had  l)eeu 
fully  and  abundantly  tried  ;  and  it  particularly  instances  the  acknoAV- 
leugment  of  om-  parliamentary  constitution.  It  was  an  experiment, 
magnanimous  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  then  minister, 
and, we  ought  to  take  this  public  opportunity  of  making  acknowledg- 
ments to  both  :  but  we  nmst  lament  that  iheir  noble  pui-poses  were 
counteracted,  and  their  wise  expi-rlment  betrayed,  b\-  a  calamitous 
ascendency  in  the  Irish  cabinet,  from  1789,  of  the  above  councils,  at 
inice  servile  and  insolent,  who  had  opposeil  the  establislunent  of  the 
Irish  constitution  ;  aud  scarce  were  they  placed  in  power  when  they 
uianned  its  overthrow,  set  up  acounter-experiment,  or  conspiracy,  to 
iiiido  what  England  thought  she  had  recognised,  and  Ireland  thought 
she  had  secured — that  very  parliamentary  constitution,  our  bond  of 
^,onnexion  and  pledge  of  peace,  and  took  two  methods  to  accomplislv 
their  crime,  both  of  which  they  proclaimed  witii  much  public  ini- 
modosty,  but  without  danger — a  project  to  pack  a  parliament,  and  a 
project  to  abolish  it. 

We  follow  the  work  :  it  complains  of  the  "V\Tiig  club  ;  the  ininistei" 
was  the   author  of  it ;  his  doctrine  and   his  half-million  were  the 
authors  of  it.     But  clubs  of  this  kind  are  only  preserved  by  violence; 
Uiat  violence  did  happen ;  an  attack  was  made  on  the  rights  of  the 
city  ;  a  doctrine  Avas  promulgated  by  the  same  person,  that  the  com- 
mon council  had  no  right  to  put  a  negative  on  the  lord-mayor,  chosen 
by  the  board  itself  of  aldermen,  except  the  board  should  assent  to 
the  negative  put  on  its  own  choice.     This  doctrine  was  advanced  by 
the  court,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  mayor  to  itself.     In  the  course 
of  the  contest  a  minister  involved  himself  in  a  personal  altercation, 
M'ith  the  citizens :  ^nth  Mr.  Tandy  he  had  carried  on  a  long  war, 
and  with  various  success ;  he  Avas  now  involved  in  an   altercation 
more  general:  in  the  compass  of  his  wrath  aud  hi:*  scurrility,  he  paid 
i'is  compliments  to  the  Whig  club,  and  that  club  advanced  the  shield 
I'f  a  free  people  over  the  rights  of  the  city,  and   humbled   a  little 
.uinister  in  the  presence  of  those  citizens  whose  privileges  he  had 
juvaded  and  whose  persons   he  had  calumniated.     The  pamphlet 
charges  the  club  Avith  a  crime  on  account  of  a  publication  on  the 
subject  of  the  poor,  pending  a  probable  invasion, — idle  charge!     At 
\h\6  time  of  a  pn^'bablc   invasion  is  a  society  formed  for  tiie  very 
purpose  of  investigating  their  condition,  with  some  of  the  officers  of 
stAte  and  several  clergy  at  its  head.     At  such  a  time  did  eomo  o? 
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tbe  English  clergy  publish  treatises,  proving  that  the  peasantry  could 
not  live  by  their  labour.  Did  the  author  read  a  very  learned 
pamphlet  in  favora-  of  the  Union,  published  by  JNlr.  Douglass  at  a 
time  of  apprehended  invasion,  recommending  union  as  the  best 
means  of  relieving  the  lower  order  from  the  oppression  of  the  ricii  ? 
And  then  he  quofes  Adam  vSmith.  Did  the  author  read  Mr.  Pitt's 
pam])hlet,  publishoa  ponding  an  apprehended  invasion,  and  comloling 
with  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  on  xixK'-^yQ'Ai  practical  grzei'aHce  of  tithes? 

But,  to  have  done  with  such  tritling,  we  follow  the  work  to  its 
charge  against  the  propounders  of  the  reform  plan  of  1797:  the 
work  sets  forth  two  plans,  that  of  those  gentlemen,  and  that  of  tiie 
United  Irishmen:  they  differ  in  the  following  essentials  : —The 
plan  of  the  former  left  the  counties  as  they  are;  the  former  did  not 
)iropose  to  annualize  parliament;  the  former  rejected  'che  idea  of 
j)ersonal  representation  ;  the  former  did  not  propose  to  abolish  the 
oath  taken  by  the  elector.  What  then  did  the  former  do?  it 
destroyed  boroughs,  and  it  proposed  to  supply  their  place  by  the 
])resen"t  freemen  and  freeholders,  that  is,  by  those  whom  the  law 
calls  the  connnons ;  it  created  no  new  constituer.cy,  but  it  did  what 
every  plan  of  reform  professes  to  emulate  -  it  gave  representation  to 
the  constituency,  that  is,  to  the  comnmns,  in  the  place  of  the  mono- 
polist. When  I  say  it  made  no  new  constituency,  I  beg  to  make  au 
exception,  'vt  introduced  in  the  place  of  the  potwalloper,  as  he  is 
termed,  substantial  leaseholders  and  substantial  householders,  that  is,  it 
gave  property  more  weight,  and  population,  distinct  from  propeity, 
•ess  weight.  On  the  whole,  it  took  away  the  monopolist  and  the  pot- 
walloping  rabble,  and  communicated  the  representation  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  proprietors  thereof,  as  constituted  its  electors  bylaw,  orasentitled 
to  become  such  by  a  property  greater  than  the  law  had  reqidred. 

The  effect  of  tWsplan  had  been  to  prevent  an  union.  If  we  are  to  advert 
to  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner  examined  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
it  had  been  to  prevent  a  rebellion,  and  to  break  oft*  a  French  con- 
nexion. When  the  pamphlet  sets  forth,  that  Mr.  O'Connor*  and 
others  approved  of  this  plan,  it  should  have  stated  the  whole  truth,  or 

•  The  author  is  pleased  to  term  Mr.  O'Connor  our  imrftwnW  friend.  In  his 
manifesto,  showed  to  the  Irish  government  for  permission  to  publish,  Mr. 
O'Connor  sets  forth,  that,  save  only  on  the  question  of  reform,  he  had  no  com- 
munication with  us  of  any  kind  whatever  ;  that  manifesto  must  have  been 
read  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  wlio  thus  makes  another  charije  he  should 
have  known  to  be  groundless,  and  wliich  he  is  now  called  on  to  mauUain.  Wi) 
do  not  call  for  legal  evidence  ;  but  if  the  author  has  any  evidence  at  all,  sucli 
as  would  convince  an  honest  man  of  the  truth  of  any  of  those  charges,  orjustify 
an  honest  mau  in  making  them,  he  is  called  upon  and  requested  to  produce  that 
Avideiice. 
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Iiave  stated  nothing  ;  it  has  done  neither.  It  has  suppressed  their 
declaration,  which  was,  that,  had  that  plan  taken  place,  they  would 
have  broken  off  their  connexion  with  France. 

Neither  the  history  of  that  refonn,  nor  the  history  of  any  public 
measure,  does  the  writer  set  forth.  A  plan  of  reform  had  been 
proposed  in  1793,  and  debated  in  1794.  It  was  objected,  first, 
that  the  plan  did  not  give  satisfaction;  in  that  the  most  vehement 
partizans  of  parliaraentaiy  reform  had  signified  their  disapprobation; 
secondly,  that  the  plan  opened  the  way  to  another  plan,  or  to  the 
project  of  personal  representation.  It  became  highly  expedient, 
before  any  other  plan  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  able  to  assure  that  august  body,  that  such  plan  would  ' 
give  general  satisfaction,  and  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  personal 
representation.  The  persons  concerned  in  the  forming  that  plan  did 
twcordingly  obtain  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and,  moreover,  from 
the  advocates  of  personal  representation,  authority  to  declare  in 
parliament,  that  if  the  plan  of  1797  should  pass,  they  would  rest 
satisfied.  If  a  further  answer  to  the  author  be  necessary,  it  is  his 
own  avowal  of  his  own  principle,  namely,  that  no  Irish  representation 
at  all  is  necessary,  and  that  he  should  be  satisfied  to  be  governed 
by  the  English  parliament,  without  a  single  representative.  With 
such  a  person  I  shall  no  further  discuss  the  subject  of  representation. 
Fie  is,  in  his  own  person,  an  argument  for  reform.  What !  the 
man  of  the  half-million  ! 

We  follow  the  work  to  the  Catholic  question.  It  is  pleased  to 
quote  me  as  follows  :  "Let  me  advise  you  by  no  means  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  your  fortunes  till  after  war;  your  physical 
consequence  exists  in  a  state  of  separation  fromEngland",  etc.  I  am 
extremely  sony  to  l)e  obliged  to  declare  again,  what  I  have  been 
compelled  to  do  so  often,  that  this  paragraph,  published  as  mine  by 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  is  not  misinterpretation,  not  misrepresen- 
tation, but  palpable  fabrication.  I  never  said,  or  published,  that 
.he  physical  consequence  of  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
■xistcd  in  a  state  of  separation  from  England,  nor  anything  that 
would  warrant  that  interpretation  ;  but  I  did  say  the  reverse ;  thac 
as  our  domestic  security  consisted  in  concord  with  another,  so  our 
si'curity  against  an  invader  from  abroinl  depended  on  our  connexion 
v,-itli  Great  Britain.  On  this  expression,  then,  boldly  attributed  to 
me.  but  which  I  never  delivered,  the  author  founds  two  charges^  as 
destitute  of  truth  as  the  foundation  on  which  they  rest — a  charge 
of  revolution  and  a  ciinrge  of  jacobinism. 

The  author,  in  a  production  sanctioned  by  his  name  in  one  of  the 
public  papers,  is  made  to  say  that  a  certain  party  had  resorted  to 
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the  Catholic  bill  as  a  new  subject  of  discontent,  after  the  place  and 
pension  bill  liad  been  conceded.  Here  again  I  am  for",ed  to  lament 
the  necessity  of  declaring,  that  this  assertion  also  is  totally  and 
sbsolutely  destitute  of  foundation;  and  I  will  prove  its  departure 
from  the  fact  by  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  The  first  Catholic 
bill  after  that  of  1782  was  passed  in  1792;  the  second  was  early 
iu  the  session  of  1793;  and  the  place  and  pension  bill  did  not  pass 
till  the  close  of  it,  so  that  the  refutation  of  the  charge  appears 
on  the  rolls  of  parhament.  As  to  the  Inst  Catholic  bill,  they  to 
wliom  he  alludes  did  not  resort  to  it  as  a  new  subject  of  discontent 
to  annoy  the  government,  being  at  that  time  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration ;  it  follows,  there  is  an  arithmetical  and  moral  impossibility 
of  the  truth  of  this  charge  of  the  author.  I  beg  indulgence,  in 
addition,  to  state  a  few  facts.  The  Catholics  were  not  excited  to 
come  forward  by  an  opposition ;  they  were  induced  to  come  forward 
by  Mr.  Mitfurd's  bill  in  1701.  They  came  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
session  of  that  year  to  some  of  our  party,  myself  among  others,  to 
know  whether  we  should  not  advise  them  to  petition  parliament 
for  further  indulgences.  ]My  answer  was :  I  am  your  friend,  but  go 
to  the  secretary  and  consult  him  ;  do  not  narrow  yoiu'  cause  to  the 
fate  of  an  opposition  and  a  miuuiity.  I  give  this  advice  as  a  friend 
to  ynur  body.  Iu  the  winter  of  1791  I  was  a;iplied  to  by  Mr. 
Richard  Burke,*  with  a  request  to  know  my  sentiments  on  the 
Catholic  subject,  which  I  did  not  disclose  to  him,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  my  good  wishes  to  the  Catholic  body ;  and  on  the 
opening  of  the  session  in  January,  1792,  I  gave  the  Catholics  a 
decided  support.  Forgetting  this,  the  pamphlet  quotes  a  declara- 
tion, "that  the  CathoUcs  could  not  induce  any  one  member  of 
jjarliament  to  patronize  their  petition ".  This  declaration  Avas 
published,  December,  1792,  and  the  author  charges  from  thence, 
that,  until  the  petition  was  recommended  by  ministers,  we  had  been 
Catholic  persecutors.  That  charge  also  is  a  departure  from  fact  : 
i  remember  giving  in  support  of  the  Catholic  petitio^i  and  claims,  a 
decided  voice  and  vote  in  1792. 

In  January,  1793,  their  claims  came  recommended  from  the 
throne,  and,  in  supporting  their  bill  so  recommended,  I  observed, 
that,  however  I  might  think  it  were  judicious  to  go  farther,  I  did 
tliink  the  bill  communicated  most  important  rights.  In  the  session 
of  1794,  the  Catholic  subject  was  not  mentioned;  but  in  summer, 
on  a  change  made  in  the  British  cabinet,  being  informed  by  some 
of  the  leading  persons  therein,  that  the  administration  of  the  Iri5l» 

*  Son  of  the  celebrated  Edmur/  Burke. 
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dopartracnt  was  to  belong  to  tliem,  and  that  tliey  had  sent  for  us  to 
adopt  our  measures,  I  stated  the  Catholic  emancipation  as  one  of 
them.  Thus  the  charge,  that  we  were  originally  persecutors  of  the 
Catholics,  appears  to  be  a  departure  from  the  fact.  Thus  the  charge, 
that  we  took  up  the  Catholics  after  the  passing  of  the  place  and 
pension  bill,  as  Irish  matter  of  opposition,  appears  likewise  to  be  a 
departure  from  fact.  The  proofs  are  in  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  pamijhlet  of  1798,  in  the  author's  name,  has  said,  that  thft 
esperiuicut  of  conciliation  was  abundantly  tried.  Hero  is  the 
pccond  experiment,  and  here  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  the 
n-isdom  of  His  Majesty,  and  the  benignity  of  his  intentions,  when 
he  Avas  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  the  Catholics  in  1793,  in 
liis  speech  from  tlie  throne,  so  that  this  body,  thus  royally  patronized, 
viight  be  attached  not.  only  to  the  constitution,  whose  privileges 
they  were  to  participate,  but  to  the  great  personage  also  at  whoso 
special  interposition  they  were  thus  parentally  and  majestically 
recommended.  But  as  in  the  first  experiment,  the  people  of  England, 
so  in  the  second,  was  His  Majesty  betrayed  by  those  infatuated, 
weak,  and  pernicious  counsels,  which  had  been,  in  1789,  the 
instruments  of  political  corruption,  and  now  became  the  horn  of 
religious  discord.  * 

I  M'ill  give  the  learned  author  every  advantage,  and,  contrary  to 
my  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion,  admit  the  jjolicy  of  excluding  the 
Catholics  from  the  constitution;  yet  should  I,  nevertheless,  condemn 
the  hostile  and  outrageous  manner  in  which  that  exclusion  was 
defended.  "If",  says  he,  "the  Catholics  do  not  subvert  the 
Protestant  goveiument,  they  must  resist  the  ruling  passious  and 
propensities  of  the  humau  mind;  they  can  never  be  cordially  affected 
to  His  Majesty's  government.  I  am  confident,  the  old  Roman 
jupcrstition  is  as  rank  in  Ireland  now  as  in  164-1:  the  profound 
ignorance  of  the  lower  order,  the  general  abhorrence  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  by  the  people,  qualify  them  to  receive  any  impression 
their  priests  can  make ;  and  if  their  minds  be  divested  of  venera- 
tion for  the  priest,  such  is  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  people, 
that  they  would  fall  into  a  state  of  rude  nature:  the  Popish  super- 
stition is  not  confined  to  the  lower  order,  it  flourishes  in  full 
vigour  amongst  the  higher  order". 

This  was  the  language,  improper  because  not  founded  in  fact,  and 
iinjiolitic  and  indecent  in  any  man,  though  the  facts  could  support 
it ;  idle,  empty,  and  sliallow  ranting.  The  best  Avay  to  distinguish 
the  indecorum  of  such  a  speech,  is  to  advert  to  a  sjjeech  made  on 
tJio  same  side  of  the  question,  by  «.  gentleman  who  said  everything 
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that  could  be  nrged  against  their  pretensions,  without  uttering  a 
single  syllable  -nhich  could  give  offence  to  their  persons,  so  that  tho 
Catholics  might  much  more  easily  forgive  the  latter  his  vote  than 
the  former  his  speech ;  and,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  produc- 
tions, yon  will  see  the  eminent  superiority  of  sense  with  temper 
over  talents  without  it.  There  are  two  sides  in  this  question  which 
men  of  principle  might  take,  for  the  measure  or  agaiiKt  it:  but  the 
ministry  that  took  both  parts,  could  be  justified  by  neither.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  ministry  encouraged  the  Protestants,  and  forsook 
tliem  afterward ;  they  brought  forward  the  grand  juries,  and  deser- 
ted them  also — then  to  the  Catholics — then  to  the  Protestants — 
then  back  again  to  the  Catholic,  and  then  to  the  Protestants  once 
more.  This  w^as  a  great  mistake,  but  there  was  a  greater,  and  that 
was  to  be  found  in  those  speeches  and  publications  from  a  quarter 
in  high  confielence,  which  vilified  the  acts  of  concession  in  the 
moment  of  conferring  them,  and,  affecting  to  support  the  king's 
government,  called  the  bill  he  had  recommended  an  act  of  insanity. 
The  incoherent  plan  was  erroneous,  but  this  was  infatuation,  it  M-as 
tlie  petulance  of  power,  it  was  the  insolence  of  wealth,  it  was  tho 
mtoxicatiou  of  a  minister  in  a  state  of  sudden  and  giddy  elevation, 
breathing  out  on  a  great  and  ancient  description  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  the  frenzy  of  his  politics  and  the  fury  of  his  faith  with  all 
the  feminine  anger  of  a  feverish  and  distempered  intellect.  It  went 
to  deprive  the  Protestant  ascendency  of  the  advantage  of  temper 
ami  of  the  graciousness  of  gond  manners,  Avhicli  should  always 
belong  to  the  powerful  sect ;  it  went  to  deprive  the  state  of  a 
certain  comeliness  of  deportment  and  mild  dignity  which  should 
always  belong  to  government ;  it  fought  in  the  king's  colours 
against  the  kin<;'s  benevolence ;  it  went  to  deprive  His  Majesty  oi 
the  blessings  of  gratitude,  and  his  people  of  the  blessings  of  concord; 
it  went  to  coiTode  where  the  Crown  hud  intended  to  heal,  and  it 
ciirdled  with  the  temper  of  the  minister  the  manna  that  was  descen- 
ding from  the  throne. 

The  argument  that  accompanied  this  invective  was  of  little 
moment ;  a  man  in  a  fury  cannot  argue  ;  the  weakness  of  his  reas(ju- 
ing  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  passion. 
Behold  a  melancholy  example  of  the  victory  of  human  passion  over 
the  human  understanding.  The  present  dano-er  of  the  P:ipal  powoi 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Pope,  the  incompatibility  of  the  real 
presence  and  of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  jMary,  with  the  interest 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the  incompetency  of  i)arli;iment  ta 
alter  the  oaths  of  its  own  members — such  are  the  author's  arguments. 
Hew  ever,  if  the  pamphlet  of  1798  denies  the  comvietenco  of  pnrlia- 
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meat,  here  comes  the  pamphlet  of  1800  to  console  you,  aud  as  tht 
one  sets  the  \nw  above  the  law-maker,  so  the  other  sets  the  hiw- 
maker  above  the  constitution,  aud  botli  together  wonld  prove  that 
the  legislature  is  incompetent  to  admit  a  Catholic,  but  is  pei-fectly 
competent  to  destroy  a  parliament. 

We  leave  these  arguments,  and  the  vehement  spirit  with  which 
they  are  poured  forth,  and  come  to  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  and 
tlie  beginning  of  the  subject — the  Union.  Of  one  hundred  and  one 
pages,  twenty-six  only  are  devoted  to  the  question;  the  rest  contain 
feelings,  battles,  aud  sores  from  a  perpetual  encounter  with  all 
descriptions  of  men,  and  with  patriotism  in  all  ages.  As  the  author 
scarcely  argues  the  question  of  Union,  or  indeed  affects  it,  here  I 
shall  say  but  little ;  however,  to  two  great  points  which  he  would 
establish  I  beg  to  advert.  They  contain  positions  which  are  not 
only  glaringly  unfoiuided,  but  excesdingly  dangerous  ;  the  first,  That 
this  country  is  unable  to  pay  her  establishments ;  second.  That  her 
Goustitution  is  incompetent  to  provide  for  her  security.  He  attempts 
to  warrant  his  first,  by  a  statement  affecting  to  prove,  that  in  three 
years,  if  she  was  to  continue  without  an  Union,  we  shall  OAve 
£50,000,000.  He  states,  that  we  borrow  annually  £8,000,000 ; 
he  should  have  stated,  that  we  borrow  but  £4,000,000 ;  whatever 
capital  Ave  may  create  on  each  loan,  he  should  have  stated  how 
much  less  we  should  borrow  on  the  adoption  of  an  Union.  He 
should  have  stated,  that  the  projectors  of  the  Union  only  proffered 
the  payment  of  £1,000,000  of  our  war  establishment;  that  the 
present  year  was  provided  for ;  that  the  saving  in  the  two  following 
years  of  war  will  be,  according  to  this  j)i-ofter,  but  £2,000,001', 
and  the  purchase  of  borouglis  will  be  £1,500,000.  He  should 
have  stated  further,  that  our  war  contribution  was  rated  at 
£4,-100,000,  and  that  our  present  war  expense  was  only  £4,G52,000, 
so  that  the  proffe:  appears  fallacious;  and  if  we  be  unable  to  support 
our  present  war  expense,  we  will  be  unable  to  support  our  war 
contribution ;  and  the  reader  will  observe,  the  present  war  expense 
is  an  occasional  war  establishment,  principally  caused  by  insurrec- 
tion, whereas  the  war  contribution  will  in  all  probability  be  a 
permanent  war  contribution,  except  as  far  as  it  may  be  augmented.* 
But  there  is  an  answer  to  his  argument  which  is  more  decisive,  it  ia 
his  own  argimient  in  1798,  which  is  as  follows:  "First,  as  to  the 
a<lequacy  of  the  constitution  for  the  purpose  of  security  and 
connexion,  next  for  that  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

*    Vide  Lord  Farnham's  excellent  pamphlet,  and  his  judicious  speech  on  (h€ 
Uuioa. 
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"  A  pailiameut  perfectly  distinct  from  and  independent  of  thti 
other  piirliament,  forms  a  system  tlie  most  critical  and  complicated ; 
to  a  common  observer,  utterly  impracticable-;  but  experience  has 
proved,  that  in  the  midst  of  popular  turbulence  and  in  the  convul- 
sion of  rancorous  and  violent  party  contests,  the  Irish  Parliament, 
as  it  is  now  constituted,  is  fully  competent  to  all  politi-cal  and 
benclicial  purposes  of  government ;  that  it  is  fully  competent  to  protect 
this  which  is  the  weaker  country  against  encroachment,  and  to  save 
the  empire  from  dissoliition,  by  maintaining  the  constitutional 
connexion  of  Ireland  with  the  British  crown".  Here  is  the  refuta- 
tion of  his  second  great  argument,  published  by  himself.  Hear  him 
conquer  himself  in  his  pamphlet  of  1798 — here  (page  5)  he  writes 
as  follows  :  "  There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  habitable  globe  which  has 
•idvanced  in  cultivation  and  commerce,  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
lures,  with  the  same  rapidity  in  the  same  period  ' ; — speaking  of 
Irelandsince  thecoustitutionof  1 782,  namely,  for  the  last  twentyyears. 

Here  we  add  nothing,  but  that  the  author  has  been,  by  his  owa 
account,  recommending  an  Union  for  these  eight  years ;  he  has  been 
according  to  his  own  account,  betraying,  for  these  eight  years,  the 
constitution  in  her  counsels,  in  the  very  moments  of  his  panegyric, 
On  this  important  discovery  let  others  expatiate  ;  to  us  it  is  mora 
material  to  observe  on  his  work,  where  it  sets  up  our  history  against 
our  constitution,  and  the  annals  of  the  parliament  against  its  legis- 
lative capacity.  To  establish  this,  he  has  thouglit  it  prudent  to 
advert  to  four  periods  in  which  the  gi-eatest  cpiestions  were  success- 
fully discussed,  and  the  legislative  abilities  were  triumphantly 
dispiiiyed. 

This  pamphlet  quotes  the  period  of  1753,  and  relates,  that  a 
question  regai'ding  a  smplus  in  the  treasury  Avas  then  started,  to 
try  the  strength  of  two  factions,  which,  in  its  consequence,  trans- 
mitted a  spirit  that  afterwards  degrade-d  the  parliament.  What, 
when,  or  where,  this  parHamentary  degradation  appeared,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover.  This  is  not  history,  nor  comment,  nor  fact,  but 
it  is  a  garbling  of  history  to  establish  a  conclusion  the  opposite  of 
that  which  the  histoiy  itself  would  administer.  The  principle  then 
determined,  the  importance  of  that  principle,  the  abilities  displayed 
on  the  discussion  of  it,  the  real  effect  of  both  on  the  public  mind, 
have  escaped  the  pen  of  the  historian  ;  from  that  pen  you  wouhl 
collect,  tiiat  Mr.  Malone  and  Mr.  Pery  were  nothing  more  tiian  two 
prize-fighters,  embattled  in  the  cause  of  faction,  under  two  great 
state  criminals,  the  Primate  and  Lord  Shannon;  that  they  agitnted 
a  matter  of  no  moment ;  but  that  they  propagated  sedition  of  great 
'aomeut  and  fatal  cousequeuces  to  the  nextgeueratiou 
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Having  thus  disposed  of  parliament,  and  the  characters  of  '53, 
without  the  vexation  of  any  study,  or  any  sordid  obHgation  to 
fact,  the  pamphlet  proceeds  to  dispose  of  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country  for  fifteen 
7ears  after.  It  had  before  represented  them  as  incendiaries,  it  here 
represents  them  as  plunderers;  it  sets  forth,  that,  under  the  pretest 
of  public  improvement,  the  commons  plundered  tl^e  country;  and 
that  their  parliament,  to  pay  their  parliamentary  following,  plundered 
the  treasury,  until  they  imposed  on  the  Cromi  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting for  supply  to  parliament;  which  tlie  author  most  pathetically 
bemoans,  and  which  he  seems  to  tliink  the  only  great  grievance  of 
ihe  country. 

Having  given  this  history  of  pirliament,  from  1750  to  176S,  it 
advances  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Towushend,  in  which  ii  seems 
to  recollect  nothing  but  the  noise  of  opposition. 

The  pamphlet  of  1798,  in  the  name  of  the  author,  had  observed, 
that  from  the  revolution  of  1782,  the  system  adopted  by  those  in 
whom  the  power  resided  (they  were  those,  among  others,  whom  )io 
had  just  been  pleased  to  reprobate  as  incendiaries  and  plunderers), 
went  to  cement  the  connexion  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  their  mutual  advantage  ;  the  pampldet 
of  1800  is  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  precedent  of  their  government 
was  fatal ;  and  that  a  system  was  formed  on  it  that  would  beat  down 
any  nation  on  Earth  ;  accordingly  it  states,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment opened  their  eyes,  shook,  indeed,  the  aristocracy,  but  generated 
a  race  of  political  adventurers,  full  of  noise  and  indecorum.  I  think 
I  have  heard  spruce  authority  as  petulant  and  indecorous  as  young 
ambition. 

The  attempts  of  the  court  to  pack  a  parliament  at  that  period,  the 
increase  of  the  establishment  for  that  purpose,  the  great  abilities  dis- 
played, the  altered  Money  Bill,  protests,  prorogation,  in  short,  the 
liistory  of  the  period,  once  more  escape  tins  historian.  The  learned 
author  now  approaches  the  year  1779  ;  the  expedition  of  his  march 
is  very  great,  and  very  liberally  does  he  leave  untouched  everything 
behind  him ;  he  is  arrived;  and  here  he  scarcely  is  stricken  with 
anything  worthy  of  his  nistory,  save  only  the  weakness  of  Lord 
Buckingliamshire  in  arraying  the  volunteers,  and  the  illiberality  of 
the  nation  in  demanding  a  free  trade ;  the  ])amphlet  commends 
the  volunteers  of  that  period ;  and  yet  I  think  I  remember  a  young 
banister  going  forth  in  his  cock-boat,  and  scolding  the  waves  of 
that  ocean,  and  the  waves  regarded  him  not.*     Certainly  the  volun- 

*  Alliulin;^;  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  speech  iu  1780,  when  he  iermed  tlie  j.n'cood 
ir.g£  of  thu  vulunteers  "riot,  clauiD'or,  au..i  the  producdou  oi  a  iiiiildy  facuoa "- 
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teers  did  take  a  most  decisive  pnrt  in  the  political  and  comraercia! 
question  of  that  day.  Well,  he  has  done  mth  the  year  1 779  ;  what- 
ever he  had  to  say  on  the  great  questions  then  discussed,  and  on  thai 
most  pregnant  period,  in  a  ie\Y  lines  he  has  said  it;  history  is  nothing 
in  his  hands  ;  in  his  account  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  for  thirty 
years,  the  learned  author  has  five  ideas,  and  those  are  all  false ; 
faction  in  1753  ;  plunder  till  1768  ;  then  noise  of  opposition  ;  then 
the  weakness  of  government ;  then  the  ungenerous  proceedings  of 

parliament;  and  as  he  before  condemned  yourelForts  to  recover  youi 
trade  with  oblique  censure,  so  now  he  condemns  your  efforts  to 
recover  your  constitution  with  direct  animadversion ;  he  calls  the 
settlement  of  1782  the  separation  of  a  colony  from  Great  Britain. 
Bold  adulation  of  England  this;  the  alleged  author  of  the  pamphlet 
was  in  parliament  the  16th  of  April,  1782  :  he  made  no  objection  to 
the  separation  :  he  was  in  parliament  the  27th  May,  1782  :  he  made 
no  objection  to  the  separation  :  he  MTOte  me  a  letter  of  congratulation 
at  that  time  on  the  success  of  that  settlement,  he  did  not  there  men- 
tion this  separation.  Reading  this  publication  now,  and  in  the 
society  of  the  two  other  pamphlets  of  the  same  name,  every  Irishman 
''eels  himself  less  a  gentleman  and  more  a  slave.  The  pamphlet,  in 
its  oblique  censure  and  in  its  direct  animadversion,  disparages  every 
jreat  act  and  every  distinguished  character  in  this  country  for  the 
.ast  fifty  years  :  Mr.  Malone,  Lord  Pery,  late  Lord  Shannon,  Duke 
of  Leinster,  the  Messrs.  Ponsonby,  Mr.  Brownlow,  Sir  William 
Osbonie,  Mr.  Burgh,  Mr.  Dal}',  Mr.  Yelverton,  Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Forbes,  Lord  Charlemont,  and  myself.  I  follow  the  author 
through  the  graves  of  these  honourable  dead  men,  for  most  of  tlieni 
are  so  ;  and  I  beg  to  raise  up  their  tomb-stones,  as  he  throws  them 
Jown.  I  feel  it  more  instmctive  to  converse  with  their  ashes,  than 
,vith  his  compositions. 
Mr.  Malone,  one  of  the  characters  of  1753,  was  a  man  of  the 

'nest  intellect  that  any  country  ever  produced.  "  The  three  ablest 
-lien  I  have  ever  heard,  were  Mr.  Pitt  (the  father),  Mr.  Murray,  a-ul 
Mr.  Malone ;  for  a  po])ular  assembly  I  would  choose  I^Ir.  Pitt,  for  a 
privy  council,  Murray;  for  twelve  wise  men,  Malone".  This  Avas 
the  opinion  which  I>\)rd  Sackville,  the  secretaiy  of  1753,  gave  of  Mr. 
Malone  to  a  gentleman  from  whom  I  heard  it.  "He  is  a  great  se^T 
m  a  calm",  said  Mr.  Gerrard  Hamilton,  another  great  judge  of  mei. 
and  talents  ;  "ay",  it  w;ia  replied,  "  but  had  you  seen  him  when  he 
was  young,  vou  would  have  said  he  was  a  great  sea  in  a  storm". 
And  like  the  sea,  whether  iti  calm  or  storm,  he  was  a  great  pro- 

luction  of  nature. 
Lord  Pery,  he  is  not  vet  canonized  In-  dea';li  but   he,    like    the 
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rest,  has  beeu  canonized  by  slander.  He  was  more  or  less  a  party 
in  all  those  measures  which  the  pamphlet  coudemna,  and  indeed  in 
every  great  statute  and  measure  that  took  place  in  Ireland  the  last 
fifty  years ;  a  man  of  the  most  legislative  capacity  I  ever  knew,  and 
the  most  comprehensive  reach  of  understanding  I  ever  saw  ;  with  a 
deep  engraven  impression  of  public  care,  accompanied  by  a  temper 
which  was  tranquillity  itself,  and  a  personal  firmness  that  was 
adamant ;  in  his  train  is  evciy  private  virtue  that  can  adorn  human 
Mature. 

Mr.  BroAvnlow,  Sir  William  Osborne,  I  wish  we  had  more  of  these 
criminals;  the  former  seconded  the  address  of  1782;  and  in  the 
latter,  and  in  both,  there  was  a  station  of  ralad  that  would  have 
become  ihe  proudest  senate  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet  calls  him,  and  I  should  be 
unworthy  the  character  of  his  rival,  if  in  his  grave  I  did  not  do  him 
justice  ;  Lo  had  faults ;  but  he  had  gi-eat  powers,  great  public  effect," 
he  persuaded  the  old,  he  inspired  the  young ;  the  Castle  vanished 
before  him  ;  on  a  small  subject  he  was  miserablo  ;  put  into  his  hand 
a  distaff,  and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  sad  work  of  it ;  but  give  him 
the  thunderbolt,  and  he  had  the  aim  of  a  Jupiter ;  he  misjudged 
vvhen  he  transferred  himself  to  the  English  paviiament ;  he  forgot 
that  he  was  a  tree  of  the  forest,  too  old  and  too  gieat  to  be  trans- 
planted at  fifty ;  and  his  seat  in  the  British  parliament  is  a  caution 
to  the  friends  of  union  to  stay  at  home,  and  make  the  country  of 
their  birth  the  seat  of  their  action. 

Mr.  Burgh,  another  great  pei'son  in  those  scenes,  which  it  is  not 
in  the  little  quill  of  this  author  to  depress.  He  was  a  man  singu- 
larly gifted,  with  great  talent,  great  variety,  wit,  oratory,  and  logic; 
he,  too,  had  weakness ;  but  he  had  the  pride  of  genius  also,  anr^ 
strove  to  raise  his  country  along  with  himself,  and  never  sought  to 
build  his  elevation  on  the  degradation  of  Ireland.  I  moved  at; 
amendment  for  a  free  export ;  he  moved  a  better  amendment,  and  he 
lost  his  place.  I  moved  a  declaration  of  right ;  "  with  my  lasf. 
breath  Avill  I  support  the  right  of  the  Irish  parliament",  was  his 
^"ttcr  to  me,  when  I  applied  to  him  for  his  support.  He  lost  the 
diance  of  recovering  his  place  and  his  way  to  the  seals,  for  which  he 
might  have  bartered.  The  gates  of  promotion  were  shut  on  him,  as 
those  of  glory  opened. 

Mr.  Daly,  my  beloved  fi-iend ;  he,  in  a  gi-eat  measure  drew  tha 
address  of  1779,  in  favour  of  our  trade — that  "  ungracious  measure" ; 
and  he  saw,  read,  and  approved  of  the  address  of  1782  in  favour  of 
ruiistitution  ;  that  address  of  "  separation".  He  visited  me  in  my 
ilhiess  at  that  moment,  and  I  had  communication  on  those  subjects 
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^(■th  that  man,  whose  powers  of  oratory  were  next  to  perfection,  and 
whose  powers  of  understanding,  I  might  say,  from  what  has  lately 
'lappened,  bordered  on  the  spurit  of  prophecy.* 

Mr.  Forbes,  a  name  I  shall  ever  regard,  and  a  death  I  shall  ever 
Jeplore ;  enlightened,  sensible,  laborious,  and  useful ;  proud  in 
poverty,  and  patriotic,  he  prefeiTed  exile  to  apostacy,  and  met  hit 
aeath.  I  speak  of  the  dead,  I  say  nothing  of  the  living ;  but  I 
attribute  to  this  constellation  of  men,  in  a  great  measure,  the  privi- 
leges of  your  coimtry  ;  and  I  attribute  such  a  generation  of  men  to 
the  residence  of  your  parliament. 

The  ministers  of  the  Crown,  who,  in  the  times  related  by  th*j 
pamphlet,  did  the  King's  business,  were  respectable  and  able  men ; 
they  supported  sometimes  acts  of  power,  but  they  never,  by  any 
shocking  declaration,  outraged  the  constitution  ;  they  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  liberty,  even  when  they  might  have  oifended 
against  the  principle,  and  always  kept  on  terms  of  decency  ^vith  the 
people  and  their  privileges.  Least  of  all  did  they  indulge  in  a  ter- 
magant vulgarity,  debasing  to  a  plebeian  level  comts  and  senates,  and 
courting  Irish  infamy  on  a  speculation  of  British  promotion. 

In  the  list  of  injm-ed  characters  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  for 
the  good  and  gracious  Eaii  of  Charlemout ;  an  attack,  not  only  on 
his  measures,  but  on  his  representative,  makes  his  vindication 
seasonable.  Formed  to  unite  aristocracy  and  the  people,  with  the 
manners  of  a  com-t  and  the  principles  of  a  patriot,  with  the  flame  ot 
liberty  and  the  love  of  order;  unassailable  to  the  approaches  of  power, 
of  profit,  or  of  titles,  he  annexed  to  the  love  of  freedom  a  veneration 
for  order,  and  cast  on  the  crowd  that  followed  him  the  gi'acious  hght 
of  his  o^vn  accomplishments  ;  so  that  the  very  rabble  gi-ew  civilized 
as  it  approached  his  person.  For  years  did  he  preside  over  a  great 
army  without  pay  or  reward  ;  and  he  helped  to  accomplish  a  great 
revolution  without  a  di-op  of  blood.  Let  slaves  utter  then*  slander, 
and  bark  at  glory  which  is  conferred  by  the  people  ;  his  name  will 
stand  :  and  when  then"  clay  shall  be  gathered  to  the  dirt  to  which 
they  belong,  his  monument,  whether  in  marble  or  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,  shall  be  resorted  to  as  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  an 
excitation  to  virtue. 

Should  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  pray,  he  could  not  ask  for  his 
oon  a  greater  blessing  than  to  resemble  the  good  Earl  of  Charlemont ; 
nor  could  that  son  repay  that  blessing  by  any  act  of  gratitude  more 
ilial,  than  by  committing  to  the  flames  his  father's  publications. 

*  This  alludes  to  a  private  anecdote  of  Lord  Clare  and  Mr.  Daly,  respecting 
tlie  conduct  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  former  iu  case  a  Union  was  proposed. 
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1  have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  dead,  let  us  now  vindicate  tlie 
;\ailianient.  The  question  of  1753  was  the  beginning  in  thif 
country  of  that  constitutional  spirit,  which  asserted  afterwards  the 
iuivilege  of  the  Commons,  and  guarded  and  husbanded  the  essentia) 
'ight  of  a  free  constitution.  The  question  was  of  its  very  essence ; 
lut  the  effect  spread  beyond  the  question,  and  the  ability  of  the 
debate  instructed  the  nntiou,  and  made  her  not  only  tenacious  of 
her  rights,  but  proud  of  her  undersr.anding.  There  might  have  been 
uurty,  there  might  have  been  faction,  mixing  witli  a  great  public 
principle;  so  it  was  in  the  time  of  ship  money;  so  it  was  in  tlie 
Revolution.  In  these  instances  the  private  motive  mixed  with  the 
public  cause  ;  but  still  it  was  the  cause  of  the  public  and  the  cause  of 
liberty.  In  great  moral  operations,  as  well  as  in  the  great  opera- 
tions of  nature,  there  is  always  a  degree  of  waste  and  overflow  ;  so 
it  is  with  the  sea.  Shall  we  therefore  pronounce  the  ocean  a 
juisauce  ?  Thus,  afterward,  in  the  time  Avhich  the  pamphlet  describes 
as  the  period  of  plunder,  there  was  a  spirit  of  private  jobbing 
mixing  with  the  spirit  of  public  improvement;  but  that  spirit  of  public 
hnprovement,  and  the  commencement  and  bii-th  of  pubHc  care,  was 
there  also,  and  so  continued,  from  the  time  of  the  sagacious  Lord 
Pery,  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Foster  and  his  wise  regulations. 

In  the  histoiy  of  parliament,  I  observe  the  learned  historian  omits 
her  laws;  the  corn  law,  the  octennial  bill,  the  tenantry  bill;  he  has 
uot  only  forgotten  our  history,  but  his  own,  and  most  impartially 
contradicts  what  is  written  by  himself  as  well  as  othei'S.  "  No 
;iatioa  in  the  habitable  globe,  in  cultivation,  in  commerce,  in  agi'icul- 
ture,  iu  manufacture,  has  advanced  in  the  same  rapidity  within  the 
?ame  period",  says  the  pamphlet  of  1798,  in  the  name  of  our  author 
(page  5).  "A  settlement  so  complete  and  satisfactory,  as  torendei 
the  revival  of  political  or  constitutional  questions  utterly  impossible", 
so  said  the  same  pamphlet  (page  9),  speaking  of  the  settlement  of 
1782.  "  A  parliament",  speaking  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  "  full} 
competent  to  all  practical  and  beneficial  purposes  of  government, 
fully  competent  to  preserve  this  country,  which  is  the  weaker, 
against  encroachment,  and  to  save  the  empire  from  dissolution,  by 
maintaining  the  constitutional  connexion  with  Great  Britaip";  so 
eaid  the  same  pamphlet,  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  1782. 
I'll  us  have  these  different  works  furnished  their  own  answers,  and 
like  opposite  poison,  administered  their  cure  and  their  contradic- 
tion. In  procuring  that  constitution  and  that  trade,  the  Irish 
Parliament  had  great  merit — the  servants  of  the  crown  had  great 
'uerit — the  author  had  none. 

Atj  the  author  has  censured  the  proceedings  of  both,  let  me  be  their 
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vindicator.  Those  servants  of  the  crown  proved  themselves  to  be 
Irishmen,  and  scorned  to  barter  their  honour  for  their  office;  tliat 
parliament,  whose  conduct  the  pamphlet  reprobates,  had  seen  the 
country,  by  restrictions  on  commerce  and  by  an  illegal  embargo  oi; 
Uer  provision  trade,  brought,  in  1779,  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy  ;  thai 
parliament  had  reposed  in  the  liberality  of  the  British  Parliament  an 
inexorable  confidence  ;  that  parliament  waited  and  waited,  till  sho 
found,  after  the  English  session  of  1778,  nothing  could  be  expected ; 
and  then  that  parliament  (and  here  behold  the  recuperative  princi- 
ples of  our  constitution,  and  contemplate  parliament,  as  the  true 
source  of  legitimate  hope,  though  sometimes  the  just  object  of 
public  disapprobation),  that  parliament  at  length  prefeiTcd  a  demand 
— I  say  a  demand,  for  a  free  trade,  and  expressed  in  a  sentence  the 
grievances  of  a  century.  They  shorten  the  money  bill,  assert  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  and,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  whole 
nation,  break,  in  one  hour,  that  chain  which  had  blocked  up  your 
harbom's  for  ages.  They  foUow  this  by  a  support  of  government 
and  of  empire,  as  ample  as  was  their  support  of  their  country  and 
their  commerce,  bold  and  irresistible,  and  do  more  to  deter  and 
intimidate  the  common  enemy,  than  all  your  present  loans  and  all 
your  establishments. 

I  come  to  the  second  period ;  and  here  they  fall  back ;  here  they 
act  reluctantly  ;  but  here  you  see  again  the  rallying  principle  of  our 
constitution ;  that  very  parliament,  Avhom  the  pamphlet  vilifies, 
whom  the  minister  thought  he  had  at  his  feet,  those  veiy  gentlemen 
whom  the  pamphlet  disparages,  whom  the  then  secretary  relied  en 
as  a  rank  majority,  made  a  common  cause  with  the  people — made  a 
common  cause  with  their  liberties ;  and,  assisted  and  backed  by  the 
voice  of  that  people,  preserved,  carried,  and  established  the  claia, 
inheritance,  and  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  sent  the  secretary  post  to 
England,  to  recant  his  political  errors  in  his  own  country,  and  to 
register  that  recantation  in  the  rolls  of  his  own  parliament.  These 
achievements  we  are  to  estimate,  not  by  the  difiiculties  of  the  day,  but 
by  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  depression  and  degradation  of 
ages.  If  we  consider  that  the  people  and  parliament,  who  had  thus 
associated  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  had  added  to  the  objects 
of  their  association  the  cause  of  trade  and  liberty,  without  which 
that  realm  did  not  deserve  to  be  defended,  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  excluded  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  been  depressed 
for  one  hundi-ed  years  by  commercial  and  political  oppression,  and 
torn  by  religious  divisions  ;  that  their  ministers  had  not  seldom 
applied  themselves  to  taint  the  integrity  of  the  higher  order,  and  very 
seldom  (except  as  far  as  they  coucm-red  in  the  bounties  of  the  legis- 
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lature)  applied  themselves  to  relieve  the  conditioa  of  the  lower 
order ;  that  such  a  people  and  such  a.parliament. should  spontaneously 
associate,  unite,  arm,  array,  defend,  illustrate,  and  free  their  country, 
overawe  bigotry,  suppress  riot,  prevent  invasion,  and  produce,  as 
the  offspring  of  their  own  head,  armed  cap-a-pie,  like  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  issuing  from  the  thunderer,  commerce  and  constitution — 
what  shall  we  say  of  such  a  people  and  such  a  parliament  ?  Let 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  retire  to  his  closet,  and  ask  pardon  of 
his  God  for  what  he  has  written  against  his  country ! 

1  state  these  things,  because  these  things  have  been  called  clamour; 
I  state  these  facts,  in  opposition  to  slander,  as  the  defence  of  my 
country,  to  restore  from  calumny  the  character  of  her  constitution, 
and  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  decaying  evidences  of  her  glory. 

I  think  I  know  my  country;  I  think  I  have  aright  to  know  her; 
she  has  her  weaknesses ;  were  she  perfect,  one  would  admire  her 
more,  but  love  her  less.  The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  act  on  sudden 
impulse  ;  but  that  impidse  is  the  result  of  a  warm  heart,  a  strong 
head,  and  great  personal  determination ;  the  en-ors  incidental  to  such 
a  principle  of  action  must  be  their  errors ;  but  then  the  virtue? 
belonging  to  that  principle  must  be  their  virtues  also  ;  such  errors 
may  give  a  pretence  to  their  enemies,  but  such  virtues  afford  salva- 
tion to  their  country.  The  minister  should  therefore  say  what  I  say 
to  my  country — I,  who  am  no  better  than  one  of  yourselves,  but  far 
superior  to  your  tyrants — I,  who  probably  partake  of  your  defects, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have  any  portion  either  of  your  spirit  or  of 
your  fire :  "  Come,  come  to  this  heart,  with  all  your  infirmities  and 
all  your  religion". 

We  retm-n  to  the  publication :  we  look  for  something  to  build  or 
plant  in  the  immense  waste — the  huge  moral  devastation  this  writing 
has  left  of  the  talents,  ability,  and  credit  of  the  country.  Three 
pamphlets  of  this  author  lie  open  before  me,  a  publication  of  1793, 
another  of  1798,  and  the  present  of  1800,  all  in  the  same  name. 
Here  we  are  to  look,  I  suppose,  for  \vhatevcr  is  by  him  suffered  to 
remained  uulevelled  of  profound  wisdom,  liberal  policy,  comprehen- 
sive system  ;  the  true  principle  of  government  and  of  a  free  consti- 
tution. Leaf  after  leaf,  and  period  after  period,  have  I  turned  them 
over ;  the  author  will  show  in  what  part  of  these  poor  things  those 
great  maxims  are  to  be  discovered ;  to  mere  mortal  eyes  these  pub- 
lications seem  to  be  a  system  of  political,  moral,  and  intellectual 
levelling ;  scurrilous  in  themselves,  they  betray  a  native,  genuine 
horror  of  anything  like  genius,  liberty,  or  the  people  ;  great  audacity 
of  assertion ;  great  thrift  of  argument ;  a  turn  to  be  offensive,  withoul 
a  power  to  be  severe — fury  in  the  temper  and  fan)ine  in  the  phrase 
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T  find,  anil  lament  to  find,  in  those  levelling  publications  the 
following  sentiments:  that  Ireland  is  a  British  colony,  and  that  to 
demand  a  fi-ee  constitution,  was  to  separate  from  Britain;  thaf 
Ireland  may  prudently  submit  to  legislation  -without  representation ; 
that  L-eland  had  no  parliamentary  constitution  till  the  time  of  Jamea 
the  First ;  that  the  creation  of  the  dependency  of  the  crown  for 
supply  on  the  Commons,  was  a  pernicious  precedent;  that  the 
remedy  for  our  present  free  constitution,  and  the  only  security  for 
the  connexion,  was  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  British  parliament  the 
commanding  influence  of  the  British  cabinet  over  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture. Couple  this  with  a  declaration,  that  half  a  million  had  been 
resorted  to  some  years  back  to  buy  the  Commons  of  Ireland ;  couple 
that  with  the  declaration  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  that,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  a  noble  minister  of  the  crown  had  perseveringly 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  an  union  in 
its  place;  couple  all  this  together,  and  the  result  of  the  pamphlet 
will  be  the  most  complete  and  ample  justification  and  panegyric  of 
that  opposition,  who  for  a  course  of  years  have,  with  honest  perseve- 
rance, reprobated  that  minister's  administration.  I  will  not  say  it 
is  a  justification  of  rebellion,  but  it  is  the  best  defence  I  have  seen; 
it  amounts  to  a  direct  charge,  for  those  last  fifty  years,  on  the  aristo- 
cracy and  on  the  commons,  of  faction,  of  plunder,  of  breaches  with 
England,  and  of  acts  of  separation;  and  it  particularly  condemns 
tlie  parliament  for  those  very  measures  on  which  she  must  rest  her 
credit  and  authority  with  the  people;  and  further,  it  charges,  that 
before  any  rebel  was  in  the  country,  a  leading  minister  in  the  cabinet 
was  himself,  and  had  been  for  eight  years,  a  secret  adviser  against 
the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Ireland,  of  course  against  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  To  such  a  work,  containing  three 
fabrications,  four  capital  departures  from  matter  of  fact,  together 
■.vith  disparagement  of  his  country,  and  of  almost  every  honest  public 
character  for  the  last  fifty  years,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
say  more. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  by  repeating  what  I  have  already  solemnly 
declared,  that 

It  is  not  fact  that  we  excited  the  Catholics. 

It  is  not  fact  that  we  persecuted  the  Catholics. 

It  is  not  fact  that  we  adopted  the  Catholic  measures  after  ^o^ 
place  bill  and  pension  bill  had  passed,  and  in  quest  of  new  matter  of 
opposition. 

It  is  not  fact  that  I  ever  declared  or  wrote  that  the  adjustip.int  ol 
1782  emanated  from  Dmigannon. 
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It  Is  not  f;if  t  that  I  ever  compared  the  parliaraeut  that  accom- 
plished that  adjustment  to  the  parliament  of  1613. 

It  is  not  fact  that  I  ever  declared  that  the  Catholic  would  be 
most  po\\'erful  if  these  nations  were  separated. 

It  is  not  fact  that  I  ever  abandoned  to  popularity  the  draft  of  a 
.  bill  for  vesting  in  the  Parliament  of  England  a  power  of  impenal 
legislature. 

It  is  not  fact  that  I  ever  saw,  agi'eed  to,  or  heard  of,  any  such  draft. 

It  is  not  fact  that  I  ever  agreed  to  an  alliance  with  any  English 
party,  to  oppose  any  plan  of  national  concord. 

It  is  not  fact  that  I  ever  entered  into  any  alliance,  offensive  anix 
defensive,  with  them,  however  I  might  esteem  their  persons  anc" 
prefer  their  principles. 

Here  are  ten  assertions  made  by  the  author ;  he  is  iniblicly  called 
upon  to  establish  them. 

I  have  said  thus  much  to  defend  my  country'  and  myself  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  publication,  that  takes  the  name  of  a  minister  who  has 
the  support  of  the  governments  of  both  countries,  and  Avith  respect 
to  whom  I  have  no  advantage,  except  the  cause,  my  own  personal 
superiority,  and  another  recommendation  which  I  possess  in  common 
with  almost  every  honest  subject  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  Irish 
nation  herself,  the  advantage  which  the  calumniated  has  over  the 
calumniator.  I  might  avail  myself  of  many  more  vulnerable  parts 
in  these  publications,  and  press  the  supposed  author  pei-sonally,  as 
l;e  has  pressed  others ;  but,  considering  his  situation  more  than  hi, 
has  done  himself,  I  consign  him  to  judges  more  severe  than  I  could 
be,  and  to  him  the  most  awful,  and,  on  this  side  the  grave,  th^ 
most  tremendous — his  country  and  hi8  conscience  !  * 

•  This  was  singularly  prophetic.  After  the  Union,  Lord  Clare  repented  of 
his  conduct,  and  I  have  heard  a  near  relative  of  his  declare,  tliat  in  his  latter 
days  he  bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that  nieasurt.— 
^'ote  by  thn  Editor  cf  GrattaiCs  Mis.  WorAt. 


THE   END. 
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